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THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(Temporary  Premises— 15,  STRAND.) 

FOUNDED  1868. 
INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER  1882. 


Objects. 

"  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  Gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs  ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Room  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum  for 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary  , 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character."  (Rule  I.) 


There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows,  Resident  and  Non-Resident, 
both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two  Fellows  r 
one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The 
former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £3,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  £2  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  Annual  Sub- 
scription of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  £2  when  temporarily 
visiting  the  United  Kingdom).  Resident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Annual  Subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £15  ;  and  Non-Resident 
Fellows  on  payment  of  £10. 

jpribilegcs  of  Jfellofos  foljcrse  $8$Wttp&dK6  lire  not  iir  ^rrcur. 

Use  of  Rooms,  Papers,  and  Library.  All  Fellows,  whether 
residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  have  a  report  of  each  Meeting, 
and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded  to  them. 

To  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor. 

To  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  alady. 

For  Fellows  requiring  the  use  of  a  Club  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  National  Club,  No.  1,  Whitehall  Gardens,  by 
which,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  they  can 
l)e  admitted  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  Club  on  payment  of  £8  8s. 
without  entrance  fee,  for  one  year,  £5  5s.  for  half  a  year,  or  £4  4s. 
for  three  months. 

The  support  of  all  British  subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies—  for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both  —  is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity; 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

FREDERICK  YOUNG, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
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RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

ABRAHAM,  AUGUSTUS  B.,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

A'DEANB,  JOHN,  57,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 

ADDERLEY,  AUGUSTUS  J.,  C.M.G.,  Davenport,  Bridgenorth,  Salop. 

AITCHISON,  DAVID,  5,  Pembridge  Square,  JBaysivater,  W. 

AITKEN,  ALEXANDER  M.,  3,  Temple  Gardens,  E.  Q. 

ALEXANDER,  JAMES,  14,  Astivood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

ALLEN,  CHARLES  H.,  1,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  N. 

f  ALLEN,  JAMES,  B.A.,  Stratton,  Evercreech,  Bath. 

ALLPORT,  W.  M.,  Coombe  Lodge,  Cambenvell,  S.E. 

ANDERSON,  A.  W.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

f  ANDERSON,  EDWARD  B.,  The  British  and  New  Zealand  Mortgage  and 

Agency  (Limited),  1,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.G. 
ANDERSON,  SIR  JAMES,  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  66,  Old 

Broad  Street,  E.G. 

ANDERSON,  W.  J.,  34,  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 
ARBUTHNOT,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  G.,  B.A.,    5,   Belgrave  Place,  S.W.  ;  and 

Carlton  Club,  S.  W. 

ARCHER,  THOMAS,  C.M.G.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 
ARGYLL,  His  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF,  K.G.,  K.T.,  Argyll  Lodge,  Campden 

Hill,  Kensington,  W. 

ARMITAGE,  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  79,  St.  George's  Road,  S.W. 
ARMYTAGE,  GEORGE,  59,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
ASHLEY,  HON.  EVELYN,  M.P.,  61,  Cadogan  Place,  S.W.;  and  2,  Hare  Court, 

Temple,  E.G. 
ASHWOOD,  JOHN,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  8f  Co.,  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross, 

S.W. 

fAiKiNsoN,  CHARLES  E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Beckeriham,  Kent. 
ATTLEE,  HENRY,  10,  Billiter  Square,  E.  C. 

BACON,  EDWARD,  Blount's  Court,  Henley  -on-Thames  ;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Club,  Pall  Matt,  S.W. 

BADCOCK,  PHILIP,  4,  Aldridge  Road,  Baysiuater,  W. 
BADEN-POWELL,  GEORGE,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.,  8,  St*  George's 

Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.  W. 
BAILEY,  FRANK,  47,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 
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65  1877 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

f  BAILWARD,  A.  W.,  Horsington  Manor,  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

BALFOUR,  JOHN,  13,  Queen's  Qate  Place,  8.W. 

t  BANKS,  EDWIN  HODGE,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 

BANNER,  EDWARD  G.,  11,  Billiter  Square,  E.G. 

BARCLAY,  COLVILLE  A.  D.,  C.M.G.,  34,  Avenue  Montaijne,  Paris. 

BARCLAY,  SIR  DAVID  W.,  Ex.,  42,  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

BARKER,  RICHARD,  Morialta,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

BARKLY,  SIR  HENRY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  1,  JBina  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 

BARNARD,  H.  WYXDHAM,  9,  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

BARR,  E.  G.,  76,  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W. 

BARRATT,  WALTER,  8,  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

BAXTER,  CHARLES  E.,  24,  Ryder  Street,  S.  W. 

BEALEY,  SAMUEL,  care  of  Messrs.  Thomas  L.  Cook  fy  Co.,  26,  Basinghall 
Street,  E.G. 

BEAUMONT,  JOSEPH,  2,  Terrace  House,  Richmond,  S.  W. 

BEDINGFELD,  FELIX,  C.M.G.,  Pilgrim,  Lymington,  Hants. 

BEETON,  HENRY  C.  (Agent- General  for  British  Columbia),  2,  Adamson 
Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.,  and  36,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 

BEGG,  ALEXANDER,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Offices,  88,  Cannon  Street, 
E.C. 

BELCHER,  REV.  BRYMER,  32,  JVannck  Square,  S.W. 

BELFIELD,  HERBERT,  Ashridge  House,  North  Tawton,  Devonshire. 

BELL,  D.  W.,  14,  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

BELL,  SIR  FRANCIS  DILLON,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  New  Zealand), 
7,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

BELL,  GEORGE  MEREDITH,  New  Zealand  Agricultural  Co.,  Dashivood 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

BELL,  JOHN,  13,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

BELL,  MAJOR  WILLIAM  MORRISON,  40,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

BENJAMIN,  DAVID  HENRY,  58,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

BENJAMIN,  HY^M,  2A,  Mansfield  Street,  W. 

BENJAMIN,  Louis  ALFRED,  39,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

BETHELL,  CHARLES,  Ellesmere  Rouse,  Haroldstone  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington, S.W. 

BEVAN,  FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS,  59,  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 

BEVAN,  WILLIAM  ARMINE,  34,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  and 
95,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

BEW,  WILLIAM,  3,  Adelaide  Place,  E.C. 

BIRCH,  A.  N.,  C.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,  Burlington  Gardens,  W. 

BISCHOFF,  CHARLES,  23,  Westbourne  Square,  W. 

BLACHFORD,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD,  G.C.M.G.,  Athenceum  Club,  S.W.  ; 
and  Blachford,  Ivybridge,  Devon. 

BLACKWOOD,  JOHN  H.,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  $•  Co.,  52,  Lombard  Street, 
E.C. 

ELAINE,  D.  P.,  10,  St.  Swithen's  Lane,  E.C. 

ELAINE,  HENRY,  Knysna  Lodge,  Eicell  Road,  Surbiton. 

BLECKLY,  CHARLES  ARNOLD,  61,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

BLYTH,  SIR  ARTHUR,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia),  8, 
Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Resident  Fellows. 
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BOLLING,  FRANCIS,  2,  Laurence  Fount ney  Hill,  E.C, 

BOMPAS,  HENRY  MASOX,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Abingdon  House,  GreenWl 
Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

BONNET,  FREDERICK,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

BONWICK,  JAMES,  Cedars  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

BORTHWICK,  SIR  ALGERNON,  139,  Piccadilly,  W. 

BOULNOIS,  CHARLES,  19,  Russell  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

fBouLTON,  HAROLD  E.,  B.A.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

fBouLTON,  S.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

BOURNE,  C.  W.,  Eagle  House,  Eltham,  8.E. 

BOURXE,  HENRY,  Rosemount,  Head  Vale,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

BOURNE,  STEPHEN,  F.S.S.,  Statistical  Department,  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
Thames  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Wallington,  Surrey. 

BOUTCIIER,  EMANUEL,  36,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

BOYD,  JAMES  R.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

BOYLE,  LIONEL  R.  C.,  80,  Lombard  Street,  E.G.-,  and  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

BBADDELL,  THOMAS,  C.M.G.,  58,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

BRASSEY,  SIR  THOMAS,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  24,  Park  Lane,  W. 

BREX,  JOHN  GEORGE,  59,  Gresliam  Street,  E.C. 

BRIDGER,  REV.  JOHN,  St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool. 

BRIDGES,  HERBERT  W.,  7,  St.  Helens  Place,  E.O. 

BRIDGES,  COMMANDER  WALTER  BOYD,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  "  Ganges,"  Falmouth; 
and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

BRIGGS,  SIR  T.  GRAHAM,  BART.,  Brooks' s  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S-.W. 

BRIGGS,  THOMAS,  Bela  House,  Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 

BRIGHT,  CHARLES  E.,  C.M.G.,  39,  Elvaston  Place,  S.W. ;  and  Wyndham 
Club,  S.W. 

BRIGHT,  SAMUEL,  Raleigh  Club,  Regent  Street,  S.W. 

BROAD,  CHARLES  HENRY,  Castle  Vieiv,Weybridge,  Surrey. 

BROGDEN,  JAMES,  Seabank  House,  Porthcawl,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

BROOKS,  HENRY,  Grove  House,  40,  Highbury  Grove,  N. 

t  BROOKS,  HERBERT,  9,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. ;  and  St.  Peter's  Chambers, 
Cornhill,  E.C. 

t  BROOKES,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  The  Grange,  Nightingale  Lane, 
Clapham,  S.W. 

BROWN  ARTHUR,  Fernside,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

BROWN  ALFRED  H.,  Fernside,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

BROWN,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  29,  Keppel  Street,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

BROWN,  CHARLES,  248,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

BROWN,  J.  B.,  F.R.G.S.,  90,  Cannon  Street,  E.G.;  and  Bromley,  Kent. 

BROWN,  THOMAS,  51,  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 

BROWN,    THOMAS,  87,  Holland  Park,  W. 

BROWNE,  JOHN  HARRIS,  Lauristont  Hollington  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

BROWNE,  HUTCHINSON  H.,  J.P.,  Moor  Close,  Binfield,  Berks. 

BROWNE,  COLONEL  SIR  T.  GORE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,7,  Kensington  Square,  W. 

BROWNE,  W.  J.,  St.  Stephen's  House,  74,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W.  ;  and  Buck- 
land  Filleigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

BROWNING,  ARTHUR  GIRAUD,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  3,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster Abbey,  S.W. 
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1877  BROWNING,  S.  B.,  42,  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Par/,,  W. 

1876  BRUCE,   J.,   care    of   Messrs.   Davis   fy   Soper,   Bury   Street,    St.   Mary 

Axe,  E.G. 

1884    BUCHANAN,  BENJAMIN,  Messrs.  Mort  fy  Co.,  155,  Fenchurch-  Street,  E.C. 
no  1868    BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  His  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF,  G.C.S.I.,  Athenaeum 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1882    BUCKLEY,  W.  P.  McLEAN,  Christchurch  College,  Oxford. 

1878  BUGLE,  MICHAEL,  Kaieteur,  Hollington  Park,  St.  Leonard*  s-on- Sea. 

1871  BURGESS,   EDWARD  J.,   Pittville  House,   40,   St.  James's  Road,  Brixton, 

S.W. 

1868  BURY,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT,  K.C.M.G.,  65,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W. 
115   1882    BUTCHART,  EGBERT  G.,  6,  Petersham  Terrace, S.W. 

1878  BUXTON,  SIR  T.  FOWELL,  BART.,  14,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.W. 

1881  CADDY,  PASCOE,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer's  End,  Kent. 

1880  CAIRO,  E.  HENRYSON,  6,  Petersham  Terrace,  South  Kensington,  W. 

1881  fCAMPBELL,  ALLAN,  43,  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 
1 20   1880  CAMPBELL,  FJNLAY,  Brantridge,  Balcombe,  Sussex. 

1869  CAMPBELL,  EGBERT,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks;    and  31,  Lowndes 

Square,  S.W. 

1882  fCAMPBELL,  WILLIAM,  36,  Holland  Park,  W. 
1884    fCAMpBELL,  W.  MIDDLETON,  23,  Rood  Lane,  E.  C. 

1874  CAMPBELL- JOHNSTON,  A.  E.,  F.E.S. ,  F.E.G.  S.,  84,  St.  George's  Square.  S.  W. 

125  1868  CARDWELL,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT,  74,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

1877  CARGILL,  EDWARD  BOWES,  1,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 
1880  CARGILL,  W.  W.,  Lancaster  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  W. 
1868  fCARLiNGFORD,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  LORD,  K.P.,  4,  Hamilton  Place,  W. 
1868  CARNARVON,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF,  43,  Portman  Square,  W. 

130  1875  CARPENTER,  MAJOR  C.,  E.A.,  Army  and,  Navy  Club,  Pall  Hall,  S.W. 

1883  CARSON,  EDWARD  J.,  170,  Earl's  Court  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1880  CARTER,  WILLIAM  H.,  B.A.,  30,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1879  CHADWICK,  OSBERT,  C.E.,  Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.W. 

1882  CHALLIS,  CAPT.  HENRY  J.,  E.N.,  53,  Albemarle  Street,  W.;  and  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
135   1881    CHAMBERS,  ARTHUR  W.,  10,  Aadison  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

1879  CHAMBERS,  SIR  GEORGE  H.,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

1877    CHAMPION,  LIEUT.-COLONEL   PERCY,   (3rd  Battalion  Suffolk  Begiment), 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

1884  CHAPPELL,  JOHN,  3,  The  Terrace,  Richmond  Hill,  Richmond,  S.W. 

1883  C  HARRINGTON,  ARTHUR  F.,  Buryscourt,  Leigh,  Reigate. 

140  1872     CHESSON,  F.  W.,  5,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W. 

1882    CHETHAM-STRODE,  ALFRED,  F.E.G.S.,  Wairuna,  Mowbray  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E. 

1880  CHEVALIER,  N.,  5,  Porch-ester  Terrace,  W. 

1868    CHILDERS,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  HUGH,  C.E.,  M.P.,  117,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1873    CHOWN,  T.  C.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
145   1868    CHRISTIAN,  H.E.H.  THE  PRINCE,  K.G.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Great 
Park. 

1881  CHURCHILL,  CHARLES,  Weybridge  Park,  Surrey. 

1872  CLARK,  CHARLES,  20,  Xelmont  Park,  Lee,  Kent. 
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CLARK,  REV.  CHARLES,  "St.  Kilda,"  Ealing  Common,  W. 

CLARKE,  MAJOR- GENERAL  SIR  ANDREW,   R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.E., 

Inspector- General  of  Fortifications,  War  Office;  and  United  Service- 
Club,  S.W. 

fCLARKE,  HYDE,  32,  8t.  George's  Square,  S.W. 
CLARKSON,  DAVID,  28,  29/&  30,  Paternoster  Roiv,  E.G. 
fCLARKsoN,   J.   STEWART,  28,   Paternoster   Roiv,  E.G.;  and  "  Timaru,'> 

Kemnal  Wood,  Chislehurst. 

CLENCH,  FREDERICK,  M.I.M.E.  (Messrs.  Robey  Sf  Co.),  Lincoln. 
CLIFFORD,  SIR  CHARLES,  Hatherton  Hall,  Cannock,  Staffordshire. 
COBB,  ALFRED  B.,  34,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.G. 
COCKS,  REGINALD  T.,  29,  Stanhope  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
COHEN,  NEVILLE  D.,  17,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.G. 
COLE,  CHARLES,  "Tregenna,"  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
COLLEY,  CHARLES  C.,  4,  Lombard  Court,  E.C. 
COLLIER,  HENRY,  42,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
fCoLLUM,  REV.  HUGH  ROBERT,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  The  Vicarage,  Leighr 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 
COLMEE,   JOSEPH   G.,   Secretary   to  High    Commissioner  for    Canada, 

9,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westm  inster,  S.  W. 
COLOMB,  CAPTAIN  J.  C.  R.,  R.M.A.,  Dromquinna,  Kenmare,   Co.   Kerry? 

Ireland  ;  and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 
COLTHURST,  J.  BULLER,  45,  Elgin  Crescent,  Kensington  Park,  W. 
COMBERMERE,    THE  RIGHT   HON.   VISCOUNT,    Combermere  Abbey,   Wfiit~ 

church,  Salop}  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
COODE,  SIR  JOHN,  35,  Norfolk  Square,  W.;  and  5,  Westminster  Chambers,. 

S.W. 

COODE,  J.  CHARLES,  C.E.,  19,  Grange  Park  Gardens,  Ealing,  W. 
tCooDE,  M.  P.  (Secunderabad,  Madras  Presidency,  India). 
COOPER,  CHARLES  JAMES,  58,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
COOPER,  SIR  DANIEL,  BART.,  K.C.M.G.,  6,  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington 

Palace,  W. 

COOPER,  EDWARD,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
COOPER,  JOHN  ASTLEY,  Marshgate,  Richmond,  S.W. 
CORK,  NATHANIEL,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,   39,   Lombard  Street^ 

E.C. 

*CORVO,  H.  E.  SUR  JOAO  ANDRADA,  Portugal. 
COSENS,  FREDERICK  W.,  16,  Water  Lane,  Tower  Street,  E.C. 
COWAN,  JAMES,  35,  Royal  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
CRANBROOK,  THE  BIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT,  G.C.S.I.,  17,  Grosvenor  Crescent* 

S.W. 
CRAWFORD,  J.  COUTTS,   Overtoil  House,  Strathaven,   Lanark,  N.B.;  and 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

•J-CRAWSHAY,  GEORGE,  6,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 
CROCKER,  FREDERICK  JOEL,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.       ?  >. 
CROLL,  COLONEL  ALEXANDER  ANGUS,   Wool  Exchange,  E.C.;  and  Beech 

Wood,  Reigate,  Surr-ey. 
GROSSMAN,   COLONKL  SIR    WILLIAM,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Cambridge  House? 

Landport,  Portsmouth  ;  and  United  Service  Club. 
CROWE,  WM.  LEEDHAM,  24,  Cornwall  Road,  W. 
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CRUM-EWING,  JOHN  DICK,  51,  Victoria  Road,  Kensington,  W.;  and  Con- 
servative Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
GUMMING,  GEORGE,  Junior  Athen&um  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
f CUNNINGHAM,  PETER,  4,  Park  Square  West,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
CURRIE,  SIR  DONALD,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  13,  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 
f-CuRTis,  SPENCER  H.,  Totter idge  House,  Herts. 


DA  COSTA,  D.  C.,  47,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

D ALGETY,  F.  GONNERMAN,  16,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

D  ALTON,  REV.  JOHN  NEALE,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

DALY,  JAMES  E.  (X,  8,  Riversdale  Road,  Twickenham  Park,  S.W.;  and  2, 

Little  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  E.G. 
DANGAR,  F.  H.,  7,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 
DANIELL,   COL.   JAMES   LEGEYT,  8,  Bolton  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  United 

Service  Club,  S.W. 

DARBY,  H.  J.  B.,  21,  Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
DAUBENEY,  GENERAL  SIR  H.C.B.,   G.C.B.,   Osterley  Lodge,  Spring  Grove, 

Isleworth. 

DAVIS,  CHARLES  PERCY,  6  A,  Princes  Gate,  S  W. 
DAVIS,  STEUART  S.,  Spencer  House,  Knyveton  Road,  Bournemouth* 
fDAvsoN,  HENRY  K.,  31,  Porchester  Square,  W. 
DAVSON,  JAMES  W.,  25,  Castle  Hill  Avenue,  Folkestone. 
DEARE,  F.  D.,  19,  Coleman  Street,  E.G. 
DRARE,  HENRY  BRUTTON,  19,  Coleman  Street,  E.G. 
DEBENHAM,  FRANK,  F.S.S.,  26,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
DE  COLYAR,  HENRY  A.,  24,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
DELMEGE,  EDWARD  T.,  17,  8t.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
DENBIGH,  THE  RIGHT   HON.  THE  EARL  OF,  2,   Cromwell  Houses,  South 

Kensington,  S.W. 

DEPASS,  ALFRED,  88, Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
DE  RICCI,  J.  H.,  Meadow  Bank,  Tivickenham,  S.W.;  and  Empire  Club,  W. 
DE  SATGE,  HENRY,  Hartfield,  Malvern,  Wells;  and  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
DE  SATGE,  OSCAR,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  43,  Sloane 

Street,  S.W. 

DEVERELL,  W.  T.,  City  Liberal  Club,  Walbrook,  E.G. 
DIBLEY,  GEORGE,  19,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.G. 
fDicK,  GAVIN  GEMMELL,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1,  Westminster 

Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
DICKEN,   CHARLES   S.,    Queensland    Government   Office,  1,    Westminster 

Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
DODGSON,  WILLIAM  OLIVER,  Manor  House,  Sevenoaks. 
DOMETT,  ALFRED,  C.M.G.,  32,  St.  Charles's  Square,  North  Kensington,  W. 
DONNE,  WILLIAM,  18,  Wood  Street,  E.G. 
DOUGLAS,   HENRY,   care  of  Messrs.  Henckell,   DuBuisson,   and   Co.,  18, 

Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  E.G.  • 

DOUGLAS,  STEWART,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
DOUGLAS,  THOMAS,  Greenwood,  Frant,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
DRAPER,  GEORGE  (Secretary  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited),  66, 

Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
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Du  CANE,  SIR  CHARLES,  K.C.M.G.,  IQ,  Pont  Street,  Belgrade  Square,  S.W.;- 

and  Braxted  Park,  Witham,  Essex. 

fDuciE,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF,  16,  Port-man  Square,  W. 
DuCfioz,  CHARLES  GRANT,  5,  Queen  Street,  May  fair,  W. 
DuCRoz,  FREDERICK  A.,  52,  Lombard  Street,  E.  C. 
DUDDELL,  GEORGE,  Queen's  Park,  Brighton. 
DUNCAN,  DAVID  J.  EUSSELL,  32,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  and  46r 

Romola  Road,  Herne  Hill,  S.W. 

DUNCAN,  WILLIAM,  83,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
DUNCKLEY,  CHARLES,  15,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
DUNN,  CAPT.  E.  G.,  145,  London  Road,  St.  Leonards -on -Sea ;    and  Naval 

and  Military  Club,  W. 
fDuNRAVEN,  THE  EIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  or,  K.P.,  Coombe  Wood,  Kings- 

ton-on-Thames  ;  and  White's  Club,  S.W. 
DURANT,  AUGUSTUS,  89,  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 
DURHAM,  JOHN  HENRY,  61,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
DUTTON,  F.  H.,  Buckingham  Palace  Hotel,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 
DUTTON,  FRANK  M.,  Hanover  Square  Club,  W. 
DUTTON,  FREDERICK,  112,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

EDENBOROUGH,  CHARLES,  Little  Gearies,  Barkingside,  Essex. 

f  EDWARDS,  STANLEY,  Box  199,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

EHLERS,  ERNEST  W.,  32,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 

ELDER,  ALEXANDER  LANG,  Campden  House,  Kensington,  W. 

t  ELDER,  FREDERICK,  2,  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

t  ELDER,  WM.  GEORGE,  Adelaide  House,  Richmond,  S.  W. 

ELIOTT,  CHARLES  F.,  10,  High  Street,  Exmouth. 

ENGLEHEART,  J.  D.  G.,  C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster  Place,  W.C. 

ERRINGTON,  GEORGE,  M.P.,  16,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 

EVANS,  EICHARDSON,  10,  Ridgeivay  Place,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

fEvES,  CHARLES  WASHINGTON,  1,  Fen  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

EVISON,  Edward,  Blizeu'ood  Park,  Caterham,  Surrey. 

EWEN,  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  Bunhill  Row,  E.  C. 


FABRE,  CHARLES  MAURICE,  41,  Sheen  Park,  Richmond,  S.W. 

FAIRCLOUGH,  E.  A.,  11,  Edmund  Place,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

FAIRHEAD,  FREDERICK  S.,  44,  Blomfield  Road,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

FANE,  EDWARD,  Fulbeck  Hall,  Grantham. 

FANNING,  WM.,  Bozedown,  Whitchiirch,  Reading. 

FARMER,  JAMES,  6,  Porchester  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

FASS,  A.,  70,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

FAUNTLEROY,  EGBERT,  Vale  House,  Sutherland  Gardens,  W. 

FAWNS,  EEV.  J.  A.,  10,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Onsloio  Gardens,  S.W. 

t  FEARON,  FREDERICK   (Secretary  of  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company  of 

Canada),  7,  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 
FELL,  ARTHUR,  46,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
FERARD,  B.  A.,  South  Lawn,  St.  Paul's  Place,  St.  Leonards- on- Sea. 
FERGUSSON,   THE    EIGHT   HON.   SIR    JAMES,    BART.,    K.C.M.G.,   C.I.E , 

(Governor of  Bombay),  Carlton  Club;  and  Kilkerran,  N.B. 
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1883    FERGUSSON,  MAJOR  JOHN  ADAM  (Rifle  Brigade),  Brigade  Major,  Colombo, 
Ceylon;  and  Junior   Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1879  FIELD,  EDMUND,  296,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
265  1881    FIELD,  HARRY  T. 

1880  FIELD,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  9,  Tressillian  Crescent,  Brockley,  Kent. 
1873    FIFE,  GEORGE  R.,  29,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 

1882  FINDLAY,  GEORGE  JAMES,  61,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

1883  FINLAY,  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  Castle  Toward,  Argylesliire,  N.B. 
270  1883    FISHER,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Edgemoor,  Whitchurch,  Tavistock,  Devon. 

1883    FLATAU,  JACOB,  26,  Ropemaker  Street,  E.C. 

1883     FLETCHER,  H.,  3,  St.  John's  Villas,  St.  John's  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

1883  FLOOD-PAGE,  MAJOR  S.,  Ribblesdale  House,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

1884  FLUX,  WILLIAM,  17,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W. ;  and  3,  East 

India  Avenue,  E.C. 

275   1878    FOLKARD,  ARTHUR,  Thatched  House  Club,  86,  8t.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1883    FOLLETT,  CHARLES  J.,  D.C.L.,  LL.B.,  78,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
1876    FORSTER,  ANTHONY,  Clovelly,  Silver  Hill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
1875    FORSTER,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.E.,  M.P.,  80,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 

1882  FORSYTH-BROWN,    J.    S.,    Wanderers*    Club,   Pall  Mall ;  and    Whitsom-e, 

Berwickshire,  N.B. 
280  1868    FORTESCUE,  THE  HON.  DUDLEY  F.,  9,  Hertford  Street,  May  fair,  W. 

1883  FOSBERY,  MAJOR  WILLIAM  T.  E.,  The  Castle  Park,  Warwick. 
1883    FRANCIS,  H.  R.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 

1881  FRASER,  DONALD,  Red  House,  Little  Blakenham,  near  Ipswich. 
1881    FRASER,  JAMES,  Newfield,  Blackheath  Park,  8.E. 

285   1870    fFREELAND,  HUMPHREY  W.,  16,  Suffolk  Street,  S.W. ;  Athenaeum  Club; 

and  Chichester. 

1883    FREELING,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY,  BART.,  R.E.,  2,  Elm  Park  Gardens, 
S.W.;  and  Army  and  Navy  Club,  S.W. 

1868  FRESHFIELD,  WILLIAM  D.,  5,  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 
1872    *FROUDB,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  5,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 
1883    FULLER,  W.  W.,  6,  Oil  Quebec  Street,  W. 

•290  1881    FULTON,  C  APT.  JOHN,  R.N.R.,  26,  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

1881  FYERS,  MAJOR-GENERAL  W.  A.,  C.B.,  19,  Onsloio  Gardens,  S.W. 

1882  t  GALBRAITH,  DAVID  STEWART,  2,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

1869  f  GALTON,  CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS,  C.B.,  12,  Chester  Street,  Orosvenor  Place,  S.W. 

1882  fGARDiNER,  WILLIAM,  Rockshaw,  Merstham,  Surrey. 

295   1881    GARDNER,  EDWARD  J.  DENT,  140,  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1879  tGARDNEE,  STEWART,  7,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 

1883  GATES,  ISIDORE,  The  Manor  House,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

1880  GERVERS,  FRANCIS  H.  A.,  103,  Hatton  Garden,  Holborn,  W.C. 

1883     GIBBERD,  JAMES,  The  Anchorage,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  N.;  and  23, 

Milton  Street,  E.C. 
300   1882    GIBBS,  HENRY  J.,  1,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Arrandale,  Mount 

Ephraim,  Streatham,  S.  W. 

1875     GIBBS,  S.M.,  1,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
1882    GIFFEN,  ROBERT,  44,  Pembroke  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
1879    GILCHRIST,  JAMES,  4,  Stanhope  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
1882    f  GILCHRIST,  WILLIAM  OSWALD,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 


Year  of 
Election 
305    1881 

1875 
1882 
1882 
1883 

310  1869 
1883 
1882 
1876 
1869 

315  1884 
1880 
1868 
1881 
1882 

320  1882 


1876 
1880 

1883 
IS  1881 

1877 
1876 
1874 
1881 
1868 

1879 
1883 
1882 
1882 

335  1884 
1876 
1877 
1882 
1879 

340  1874 


1879 
1879 
1876 
1873 
15  1882 
1883 

1880 
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GILLESPIE,  COLIN  M.,  23,  Crutched  Friars,  E.G. 

GILLESPIE,  EGBERT,  81,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

GILMER,  JOHN,  18,  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

GISBORNE,  WILLIAM,  4,  Inverness  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

GLANFIELD,  GEORGE,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  Essex. 

GODSON,  GEORGE  R.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  Kensington,  W. 

fGoLDSMio,  SIR  JULIAN,  BART.,  105,  Piccadilly,  W. 

GOLDSWORTHY,  COLONEL  WALTER  T.,  22,  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

GOODWIN,  REV.  R.,  Hildersham  Rectory,  Cambridge. 

GOSCHEN,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  G.  J.,  M.P.,  69,  Portland  Place,  W. 

GRAHAM,  CYRIL  C.,  C.M.G.,  Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

GRAHAME,  W.  S.,  Abercorn,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 

GRAIN,  WILLIAM,  50,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

GRANT,  HENRY,  Sydneyhurst,  Croydon. 

GRANT,  JOHN  GLASGOW,  C.M.G.,  South  View,  97,  The  Grove,  Ealing,  W. 

GRANT,  JOHN  MACDONALD,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1,  Westminster 

Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

GRANVILLE,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  EARL,  K.G.,  18,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.  W. 
GRAVES,  JOHN  BELLE w,  Clare  Hill,  St.  Clears,  South  Wales. 
GRAY,   AMBROSE  G.   WENTWORTH,   14,    St.   Mary    Axe,   E.G.;    and  21, 

Queen  Anne's  Street,  W. 

GRAY,  HENRY  F.,  Manor  Grange,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
GRAY,  ROBERT  J.,  3,  Park  Crescent,  Regent's  Park,  W. ;    and  27,  Milton 

Street,  E.G. 

t  GREATHEAD,  JAS.  H.,  C.E.,  8,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
GREENE,  FREDERICK,  25,  Courtfield  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
GREEN,  GEORGE,  Glanton  House,  Sydenham  Rise,  S.E. 
f  GREEN,  MORTON,  27,  Josephine  Avenue,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 
GREGORY,  SIR  CHARLES  HUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  2,  Delahay  Street,Westminster, 

S.W. 

GREIG,  HENRY  ALFRED,  The  Eaves,  Lessness  Heath,  Kent. 
GRENIER,  SAMUEL,  The  Laburnums,  Bennett  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
GRESWELL,  WILLIAM  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Stowy  Court,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 
GRETTON,  GEORGE  LE  M.,  116,  King  Henry's  Road,  South Hamp stead,  N.W. 
GRIBBLE,  GEORGE  J.,  37,  Hans  Place,  S.W. 
GRIFFITH,  W.  DOWNES,  57,  Harcourt  Terrace,  S.W. 
GRIFFITHS,  MAJOR  ARTHUR,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
GRIGSBY,  WILLIAM  E.,  LL.D.,  49,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 
GUILLEMARD,  ARTHUR  G.,  Eltham,  Kent. 

GWYNNE,   FRANCIS  A.,  15,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. ;  and  Royal 
Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

tHADFiELD,  ROBERT,  M.I.M.E.,  Ashdell  Road,  Broomhill,  Sheffield. 

HADLEY,  ALDERMAN  S.  C.,  5,  Knightrider  Street,  E.G. 

HALIBURTON,  A.  L.,  C.B.,Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

HALL,  ARTHUR,  35,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  W. 

HALSWELL,  HUGH  B.,  J.P.,  26,  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

HAMILTON,  JOHN  JAMES,   The  Grange,  ChisleJmrst,  Kent;   and  17,  St. 

Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
HAMILTON,  P.,  Lewisham  Park,  S.E. 
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1881  ;  HAMILTON,  SIR  EGBERT  G.  C.,   K.C.B.,  Under- Secretary   of    State   for 

Ireland,  Dublin. 

1876  HAMILTON,  THOMAS,  J.P.,  2,  Circus  Place,  E.C. 

35°  1884    HANKEY,  ERNEST  ALERS,   61,  Basinyhall   Street,  E.C.;    and  Elmhyst, 
BicJcley,  Kent. 

1883  HANNAM,  GEORGE,  Ellerslie,  Leytonttone,  E*sex. 

1882  HARRIS,  WILLIAM  JAMES,  M.P.,  F.S.S.,  75,  'Linden  Gardens,  Baysicater, 

W. ;  and  6,  Crosby  Square,  E.C. 

1877  tHARRis,  WOLF,  197,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1879  HARTINGTON,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF,  M.P.,  Devonshire  House,, 

Piccadilly,  W. 
355    1884    HARWOOD,  JOSEPH,  Chestnut  Panic,  Kingston-on-Thames,  S.W. 

1883  HAWTHORN,  JAMES  KKNYON,  Glenholme,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham 

Hill,  S.W, ;  and  5,  Lime  Street  Square,  E.C. 
1882     HAYS,  WALTER,  4,  Sussex  Place,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
1882     HAY  WARD,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Bath. 

1884  HEALE,  THEOPHILUS,  21,  Porchester  Gardens,  W. 
360   1880    HEALEY,  EDWARD  C.,  86,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1882    HEATHFIELD,  ERNEST,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1876  *HECTOR,     JAMES,  M.D.,    C.M.G.    (Colonial  Museum,    Wellington,   New 

Zealand}. 

1882     HELYAR,  F.  W.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.;  and  29,  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1877  HEMMANT,  WILLIAM,  East  Neulc,  Blackheath. 
365   1884    HENRY,  JOHN  4,  Aldermanbury  Avenue,  E.C. 

1884  HERIOT,  LT.COLONEL  JAMES  A.  MACKAY,  R.M.L.L,  18,  Tamar  Terrace, 

Stoke,  Devonport. 

1877    HERRING,  EEV.  A.  STYLEMAN,  B.A.,  45,  Colebrooke  Roiv,  N. 
1884    HESSE,    F.   E.    (Secretary,    Eastern    Extension,    &c.,    Telegraph    Co., 

Limited),  66,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
1882    HEWETT,  ALFRED,  Pleystow  Lodge,  Porchester  Gardens,  W.,  and  Garrick 

Club,  W.C. 
370   1884    HEYWORTH,  JOHN,  2,  Harrington  Mansions,  Queen's  Gate,  S.  W. 

1882  HILL,   ALEXANDER     STAVELEY,   Q.C.,   M.P.,   D.C.L.,  4,    Queen's   Gate, 

S.W. 
1876    HILL,  EEV.  JOHN  G.  H.,  M.A.,  Quarley  Rectory,  Andover,  Hants ;   and 

2,  St.  Katherine' 's,Regent's  ParTc,  N.W. 
1869    HILL,  JOHN  S.,  32,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 

1880  HILL,  MATTHEW,  18,  Church  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

375    1882    HILL,   COLONEL   SIR   STEPHEN   J.,   K.C.M.G.,   C.B.,  Springfield  House, 
Caversham,  Reading. 

1883  HINDSON,  ELDRED  GRAVE,  85,  Portsdoivn  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
1883     HINGLEY,  GEORGE  B.,  Haywood  House,  Hales  Owen. 

1872  HODGSON,  ARTHUR,  C.M.G.,  Clopton,  Stratford-on~Avon  ;  and  Windham 

Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.  W. 

1879  f  HODGSON,  H.  TYLSTON,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire. 

380    1874  tHoGG,  QUINTIN,  Chandos  House,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1882  HOLDSWORTH,  JOHN,  Barclay  House,  Eccles,  Manchester. 

1882  HOLLWAY,  JOSEPH  WALPOLE,  Ravensleigh,  Tfie  Avenue,  BecJcenham. 

1882  HOLT,  THOMAS,  care  of  Mrs.  Bishop,  Berkley  Lodge,  Gipsy  Hill,  S.E. 
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1882 

385  1884 
1879 
1883 


HOMAN,  EBENEZER,  Friern  Watch,  Finchley,  N. 

HOPE,  C.  H.  S.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

HOEA,  JAMES,  103,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. ;  and  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 

HORDERN,   ANTHONY,    Toxowa,  Dulwich,  S.E. ;  and  14,  Edmund  Place, 

Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 

HOSKINS,  BEAR- ADMIRAL  SIR  A.  H.,  K.C.B.,  4,  Montagu  Square,  W. 
HOUGHTON,  LORD,  M. A.,  D.C.L.,  Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
tHousxouN,  G.  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Renfreivshire,  N.B. 
HOWAED,  JOHN  HOWAED,  The  Abbey  Close,  Bedford. 
fHuGHES,  JOHN,  F.C.S.,  Holmdale,   Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ;   and   79,    Mark 

Lane,  E.G. 

t  HUGHES,  SIR  WALTER,  Fan  Court,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 
HUMPHEEYS,  GEORGE  H.,  24,  Gutter  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.G.;  and  Caen 

Lodge,  Green  Lanes,  Wood  Green,  N. 
HUNT,  JOHN,  102,  Downes  Park  Road,  Clapton,  E. 
HUNTER,  ANDREW,  74,  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 

f  INGLIS,   CORNELIUS,   M.D.,   1,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street    and 

Athenaeum  Club,  S.W. 
INGRAM,  W.  J.,  65,  Cromiuell  Road,  S.W. 
IRVINE,  THOMAS  W.,  10,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 
IRWIN,  CHAMNEY  GRAVES,  M.B.,  Brigade-Surgeon,  A.M.D.,  Medwayview, 

Rochester. 

IRWIN,  J.  V.  H.,  13,  Hensbridge  Villas,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
ISAACS,  MICHAEL  BABER,  35,  Leinster  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

JACOBS,  ISAAC,  67,  Queensborough  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 

JAMIESON,  HUGH,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

JAMIESON,  T.  BUSHBY,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

JENNINGS,  MATTHEW,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

JOHNSON,  EDMUND,  F.S.S.,  3,  Northwick  Terrace,  N.W. 

JOHNSON,  FEANCIS  BULKELEY,  3,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Reform  Club, 

S.W. 

JONES,  CHARLES  MONTAGUE,  145,  Chesterton  Road,  North  Kensington,  W. 
f JONES,   HENRY,   3,    Gri/pplegate    Buildings,    E.C.   ;     and   Oak    Lodge, 

Totteridge,  Herts. 

JOSHUA,  SAUL,  27,  Linden  Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
JOURDAIN,  H.  J.,  lA,  Portland  Place,  W. 
JULYAN,    SIR  PENROSE  G.,  K.C.M.G.,   C.B.,  Cormvall  House,  Brompton 

Crescent,  S.W. 

KAYE,  WILLIAM,  102,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

KEEP,  EDWARD,  15,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

KELSEY,  STANLEY  WOOLLEY,  Highfield,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. ;  and  Crown 

Court,  Milton  Street,  E.C. 
KENDALL,   FRANKLIN  R.,   1,   The  Paragon,  Blackheath,   S.E. ;   and   St. 

Stephen's  Club,  S.W. 

KENNEDY,  D.  C.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
KENNEDY,  JOHN  MURRAY,  Knockralling,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  N.P.  ;  and 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 
b 
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420    1881     4.KESWICK,  WILLIAM,  Eastivick  Park,  Leatherhead. 

1882  KIDD,  JOHN,  C.M.G.,  Constitutional  Club,  Regent  Street,  8.W. 

1874  KIMBEE,  HENRY,  79,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 
1869    fKiNNAiRD,  LORD,  2,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 

1880  fKiRKCALDiE,  ROBERT,  Villa  Rosa,  Potters  Bar,  N. 

425    1875    KNIGHT,  A.  HALLEY,   62,  Holland  Park,  Kensington,   W. 

1877  KORTRIGHT,  SIR  CORNELIUS  H.,  K.C.M.G,  Fairfield,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 

1878  KOUGH,  THOMAS  W.,  2,  Nevern  Square,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1869    fLABiLLiERE,  FRANCIS  P.,  5,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.G. ;  and  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. 

1879  LAING,  JAMES  R.,  7,  Australian  Avenue,  E.G. 

430   1875    LANDALE,  ROBERT,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1881  LANGTON,  JAMES,  Hillfield,  Reigate. 

1883  fliANSDOWNE,  THE  RIGHT    HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF,  G.C.M.G.  (Governor- 

General  of  Canada),  Ottawa. 

1884  fLANSELL,  GEORGE,  Ferndale,  Nightingale  Lane,  Clapham  Common,  S.  W. 
1881    LANYON,  JOHN  C.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 

435   1881    LANYON,  COLONEL  SIR  W.   OWEN,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Quarter- 
Master  General,  Portsmouth. 

1876  tLARDNER,    W.    G.,   11,    Fourth    Avenue,    Hove,  Brighton;    and  Junior 

CarltonClub,  Pall  Mail,  S.W. 

1878    LARK,  TIMOTHY,  9,  Pembridge  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 
1881    LARNACH,  DONALD,  21,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. ;  and  Brambletye, 

East  Gr instead,  Sussex. 

1878  LASCELLES,  JOHN,  13,  Percy  Road,  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 
440   1884    LATCHFORD,  EDWARD,M.R.S.A.,50,Pew/<u;em  Road, South  Kensington,S.W. 

1881    LAUGHLAND,  JAMES,  85,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 

1883  LAWS,  HORACE,  17,  Warwick  Square,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

1881  LAWRENCE,  ALEXANDER,  18,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 

1877  LAWRENCE,  ALEXANDER  M.,  99,  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
445   1881  LAWRENCE,  THE  HON.  CHARLES  N.,  11,  Clement's  Lane,  E.Q. 

1875  LAWRENCE,  W.  F.,  Cowesjield   House,   Salisbury;    and  New  University 

Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1884  fLEATHES,  A.  STANGER,  Grosvenor  House,  Leamington. 

1879  LEES,  JOHN,  Rockville,  Oban,  N.B. 

1882  LEFROY,  GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  HENRY,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  82,  Queen's 

Gate,  S.W. 

450   1880    LEGGE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL    W.    VINCENT,    R.A.,   Empire    Club,   Grafton 
Street,  W. 

1883  LEIGHTON,    STANLEY,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,   Osivestry;    and    Athenceum 

Club,  S.W. 

1883  LE  PATOUREL,  CAPTAIN  ARTHUR,  Elm  Souse,  Windsor  Forest  j  and  Empire 

Club,  Grafton  Street,  W. 

1879    LETHBRIDGE,  WILLIAM,  M.A.,  71,  Portland  Place,  W. 
1881    LEVI,  FREDERICK,  6,Redcli/e  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  George  Yard,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 

455   1874    LEVIN,  NATHANIEL,  44,  Cleveland  Square,  W. 
1881    LEWIS,  JOHN,  10,  Cullum  Street,  E.C. 

1884  LITTLE,  J.  STANLEY,  201,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  Umpire  Club,  TT. 
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1881 


LITTLETON,  LIEUT. -COLONEL  THE  HON.  EDAVARD  G.  P.,  C.M.G.,  55,  War- 
wick Square,  8.W. 

LITTLETON,  THE  HON.  HENRY  S.,  Teddesley,  Perikridge,  Staffordshire. 

LITTLETON,  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  F.,  C.M.G.,  Travellers'  Club,  S.W. 

LLOYD,  KICHARD,  2,  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W. 

*LLOYD,  SAMPSON  S.,  2,  Cornwall  Gardens,  8.W. ;  and  Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

LONG,  CLAUDE  H.,  M.A.,  50,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

•J-LORNE,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Kensington 
Palace,  W. 

LOVATT,  J.  A.  S.,  Woodburn,  Camden  Park,  Chislehurst. 

LOVE,  WILLIAM  MCNAUGHTON,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streat- 
hamHill,S.W. 

LOVETT,  HENRY  A.,  48,  King  William  Street,  E.G. 

Low,  SIDNEY  J.,  B.A.,  176,  Stanhope  Street,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

fLow,  W.  ANDERSON,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C. 

LOWRY,  LIEUT.- GENERAL  R.  W.,  C.B.,  25,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida 
Hill,  W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

LUBBOCK,  SIR  JOHN,  BART.,  M.P.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

LUBBOCK,  NEVILE,  16,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

LUCAS,  EDWARD,  9,  Crosby  Square,  E.C. 

fLYELL,  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  H.,  F.E.G.S.,  Nettlestone,  Bickley,  Kent;  and 
Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

MACCARTHY,  JUSTIN,  M.P.,  15,  Ebury  Street,  S.  W. 
MACDONALD,  ALEXANDER  J.,  2,  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
f  MACDONALD,  JOSEPH,  Dunsmuir,  Corstorphine,  near  Edinburgh. 
MACDOUGALL,  LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  PATRICK  L.,  K.C.M.G.,  22,  Elvaston 

Place,  S.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fMACFARLAN,  ALEXANDER, 25, SackvilleSt.,W.;  and  Torish,  Helmsdale,N.B. 
MACFIE,  R.  A..,  Reform  Club,  S.W.;  and  Dreghorn,  Colinton,  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
MACGEORGE,  JAMES,  16,  Scarsdale  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 
MACKAY,  A.  MACKENZIE,  85,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
MACKAY,  ROBERT  F.,  3,  Rose  Angle,  Dundee. 
MACKENZIE,  DAVID,  318,  Camden  Road,  N. 
MACKIE,  DAVID,  13,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
MAcKiLLOP,  C.  W.,  14,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath:  .t.. 
MACKINNON,  W.,  Balmakiel,  Clachan,  Argyleshir^e,  N.B. 
MACLEAY,  ALEXANDER  D.,  C&rlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
MACLEAY,  SIR  GEORGE,  K.C.M.G.,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley ,  Surrey  ; 

and  Athenaeum  Club,  S.  W. 
f  MACPHERSON,  JOHN,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MACPHERSON,  JOHN,  4,  Bruntsfeld  Place,  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
tMAcPHERSON,  JOSEPH,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  "8.  W. 
MACROSTY,  ALEXANDER,  West  Bank  House,  Esher  •  and  13,  King's  Arms 

Yard,  E.C.  T/.' 

McALiSTER,  ALEXANDER,  Strathclyde,  Amherst  Park,  Stamford/Hill,  E. 
MCARTHUR,  ALEXANDER,  M.P.,  Raleigh  Hall,  Brixton,  S.W. 
MCARTHUR,  ALDERMAN  SIR  WILLIAM,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,79, Holland 'P 
MCARTHUR,  WM.  ALEXANDER,  18  and  19,  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.G> 
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McCALMAN,  ALLAN  C.,  27,  Holland  Park,  W. 

McCLURE,  SIR  THOMAS,  BART.,M.P.,5eZmo?i£,  Belfast;  andReform  Club,  8.  W. 

fMcCoNNELL,  JOHN,  65,  Holland  Park,  W. 

MCDONALD,    H.    C.,   Warwick  House,   South  Norwood  Park,  8.E. ;  and 

3,  Pinner's  Court,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
MCDONALD,  JAMES,  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.G. 
McDoNELL,  ARTHUR  W.,  St.  Edmund's,  Denmark  Hill,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
MCEACHARN,  MALCOLM  DONALD,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
McEuEN,  DAVID  PAINTER,  24,  Pembridge  Square,  W. 
McEwEN,  ALEXANDER,  Mottingham  Lodge,  Eltham,  Kent ;  and  2,  Draper's 

Gardens,  E.C. 

McEwEN,  J.  F.,  Nottingham  Lodge,  Eltham,  Kent. 
MclLWRAiTH,  ANDREW,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
fMcIvER,  DAVID,  M.P.,  34,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
MCKERRELL,  R.  M.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
McKiNNON,  NEIL  R.,  59,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 
McLEA,  KENNETH,  F.R.G.S.,31,  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 
MCLEAN,  T.  M.,  61,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 

McMuRDO,  COLONEL  EDWARD,  Glendower  Mansions,  South  Kensington,  S.W- 
MAIN,  GEORGE,  Junior  Athenaum  Club,  116,  Piccadilly,  W. 
MAINWARING,  RANDOLPH,  Hall  Place,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 
MALCOLM,  A.  J.,  27,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

MALLESON,  FRANK  R.,  Dixton  Manor  House,  Winchcombe,  Cheltenham. 
fMALLESON,  COLONEL  GEORGE  BRUCF,  C.S.I.,  27,  West  Cromwell  Road, 

S.W.;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
MALLINSON,  STEUART  J.  W.,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1,  Westminster 

Chambers,  S.W. 
MANACKJI,  THE  SETNA  E.,  Hanover  Square  Club,  W. 
fMANCHESTER,  His  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF,  K.P.,  I,  Great  Stanhope  Street, 

W.;  and  Kimbolton  Castle,  St.  Neots. 
MANIFOLD,  T.  P.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
MANLEY,  WILLIAM,  106,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
MANN,  W.  E.,  17,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 

f  MANNERS- SUTTON,  HON.  GRAHAM. 

MARCHANT,  W.  L.,  Crow's  Nest,  Queen's  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

MARE,  WILLIAM  H.,  15,  Onslow  Square,  S.W 

MARSHALL,  ERNEST  L.,  9,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

f  MARSHALL,  SIB  JAMES,  Richmond  House,  Roehampton,  S.W. 

MARSHALL,  JOHN,  F.R.G.S.,  Auckland  Lodge,  Queen's  Road,  Richmond, 

Surrey. 

MARTIN,  JAMES,  12,  14,  and  16,  Barbican,  E.C. 

MARTIN,  WILLIAM,  c/o  Messrs.  Sargood,  Butler  8f  Nichol,  BunhillRoiv,E.C. 
MATTERSON,  WILLIAM,  Tower  Cressy,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
MATTHEWS,  JAMES,  21,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
MATTHEWS,  WILLIAM,  Tudor  Lodge,  Hope  Park,  Bromley,  Kent. 
MATURIN,  WILLIAM  H.,  C.B.,  5,  Courtjield  Gardens,  South  Kensington, S.W. 
MAYNARD,  H.  W.,  St.  Aubyns,  Grosvenor  Hill,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
MAYNE,  EDWARD  GRAVES,  M.A.,  40,  Elgin  Road,  Dublin. 
MEINERTZHAGEN,  ERNEST  Louis,  Belmont,  Wimbledon  Common,  S.  W. 
MEREWETHER,  F.  L.  S.,  Peacocks,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 
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MERRY,  WILLIAM  L.,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  E.Q. 

fMETCALFE,  FRANK  E.,  Highfield,  Hendon,  N. 

MEWBURN,  WILLIAM  R.,  1,  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.G. 

MILLER,  JOHN,  Calderwood,  Palace  Road,  Roupell  Park,  S.W. 

MILLER,  WILLIAM,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 

fMiLLS,  CAPTAIN  CHARLES,  C.M.G.  (Agent -General  for  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope),  7,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
MILNER,  ROBERT,  24  and  25,  Fore  Street,  E.G. 
MOCATTA,  ERNEST  G.,  58,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
MOFFATT,  GEORGE,  6,  Lime  Street,  E.G. 
MOLESWORTH,   The  Rev.  Viscount,  3,  Palace  Gate,  S.W.  ;  and  St.  Petrock 

Rectory,  St.  Issey,  Cornwall. 

MOLINEUX,  GISBORNE,  1,  East  India  Avenue,  E.  G. 
MONCK,  RT.  HON.  VISCOUNT,  G.C.M.G.,  Brooks's  Club,  S.W.;  and  Charlc. 

ville,  Enniskerry,  Wicklow. 

MONTAGU,  RT.  HON.  LORD  ROBERT,  41,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
MONTEFIORE,  HERBERT  B.,  11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
MONTEFIORE,  JACOB,  35,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
MONTEFIORE,  J.  B.,  38,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
MONTEFIORE,  J.  L.,  Keir  Bank,  Upper  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
MONTEFIORE,  LESLIE  J.,  28,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
fMoNTGOMERiE,  HUGH  E.,  17,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 
MOORE,  WM.  FREDK.,6,  Cambrian  Villas,  Queen's  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey* 
fMooRHOusE,   EDWARD,   c/o   Bank   of  New   Zealand,  1,  Queen   Victoria 

Street,  E.G. 

*  MORGAN,  HENRY  J.,  Ottaiva,  Canada. 

f  MORGAN,  OCTAVIUS  VAUGHAN,  13,  The  BoUons,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
MORGAN,  SEPTIMUS  VAUGHAN,  42,  Cannon  Street,  E.G.;  and  6,  The  Boltons, 

South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

MORT,  W.,  1,  Stanley  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
MOSELEY,  W.  A.,  M.D.,   Branch  Dispensary   of  the   General   Hospital, 

Cheltenham. 

MOSSE,  JAMES  ROBERT,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  4,  Eaton  Gardens,  Ealing,  W. 
MOUAT,  FREDERIC  JOHN,  M.D.,  12,  Durham  Villas,  Kensington,  W. 
MOULES,  HENRY,  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank,  73, 

Cornhill,  E.G. 

MUIR,  HUGH,  30,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 
MULLINS,  GEORGE  LANE,  13,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
MURRAY,  FELIX  S.,  Office  of  Agent- General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

7,  Albert  Mansion*,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
MURRAY,    KENRIC   B.,    The  London   Chamber  of  Commerce,   84,  Kino 

William  Street,  E.G. 
MURRAY,  W.  M.,  12, 13  and  14,  Barbican,  E.G. 

NAIRN,  CHARLES  J.,  Temple  Guiting,  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire. 
NATHAN,  ALFRED  N.,  39,  Queensborough  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
NATHAN,  HON.  HENRY  (late  M.L.C.  British  Columbia),  Dashioood  House, 

9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
t  NAZ,    SIR  VIRGILE,  K.C.M.G.,   M.L.C.    (Mauritius),    care   of  Messrs. 

Chalmers,   Guthrie  fy  Co.,  39,  Lime  Street,  E.G. 
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580   1881    NEAVE,  EDWARD  S.,  Dashivood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G.;  and  39, 

Bryanstone  Square,  W. 

1881     NELSON,  EDWARD  M.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
1868    NICHOLSON,  SIR  CHARLES,  BART.,  The  Grange,  Totteridge,  Herts,  N. 
1884    NICOL,  GEORGE  GARDEN,  3,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

1881  NIHILL,  PAUL  H.,  37,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.G. 

585    188 i    NIVEN,   GEOBGE,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  67,  Cornhill, 

E.C. 
1868    NORMANBY,  THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF,  G.C.M.G.,  Mulgrave  Castle, 

Yorkshire;  and  Travellers'  Club,  S.W. 
1879    NORTH,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  F.G.S.,  Rowley  Hall,  Rowley  Regis. 

1882  NORTH,  HARRY,  8,  Craven  Street,  W.C. 

1868  NORTHCOTE,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  STAFFORD  H.,  BAUT.,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  30, 

St.  James's  Place,  S.W.',   Carlton  Club,   S  .W. ;  and  The  Pynes,  near 
Exeter,  Devon. 
590   1880    NOURSE,  HENRY,  Athericeum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1881  NOVELLI,  L.  W.,  8,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

1874  NUTT,  B.  W.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1883  OAKES,  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  99,  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1876    OHLSON,  JAMES  L.,  57,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

595   1875    f  OPPENHEIM,  HERMANN,  17,  Rue  des  Londres,  Paris. 

1875  OPPENHEIMER,  JOSEPH,  52,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

1882  ORR,  JOHN  BRYSON,  Blantyre  Lodge,  Westcombe.  Park,  S.E. 

1882  OSWALD,  WM.  WALTER,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  149,  Leadenhall 

Street,  E.C. 

1872    OTWAY,  SIR  ARTHUR  JOHN,  BART.,  M.P.,  13,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
600  1880    OWEN,  SIR  PHILIP  CUNLIFFE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.E.,  2,  The  Residences, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  S.  W. 

1883  PADDON,  WM.  WREFORD,  34,  St.  Charles1  Square,  North  Kensington,  W. 

1879  PALLISER,  CAPTAIN  EDWARD,  6,  Charleville  Road,  West  Kensington,  S.  W. 

1876  PALMER,  HENRY  POLLARD,  66,  Dale  Street,  Port  Street,  Manchester. 

1880  PARBURY,  CHARLES,  3,  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
605   1884    PARBURY,  GEORGE,  7,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

1879  PARFITT,  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM,  24,  Maxilla  Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

1880  PARK,  W.  C.  CUNNINGHAM,  25,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

1881  PARKER,  GEORGE  B.,  Athenceum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1881    PARKER,  GEORGE  G.,  103  and  104,  Palmerston  Buildings,  E.C. 
610   1883    PAKSONS,  THOMAS,  Adelaide  Marine  Assurance  Co.,  Jerusalem  Chambers, 
Cornhill,  E.C. 

1869  PATERSON,  J.,  7  and  8,  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

1874    PATTERSON,  MYLES,  28,  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1879    fPATTiNSON,  JOSEPH,  12,  Bow  Lane,  E.C. 

1881    PAUL,  H.  MONCREIFF,  12,  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
615    1880    PAYNE,  JOHN,  34,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. ;  and  2,  Alexander  Villas,  Fins- 
bury  Park,  N. 

1881    PEACE,  WALTER  (Natal   Government  Emigration  Agent),  21,  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C. 

1877  PEACOCK,  GEORGE,  27,  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 
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77  PEACOCK,  J.  M.,  Clevedon,  Addiscombe,  Surrey. 
fPEARCE,  WILLIAM,  10,  Park  Terrace,  Glasgow. 
fPEEK,  CUTHBERT  EDGAR,  7,  Portland  Place,  W. 

,  SIR  HENRY  W.  BART.,  Wimbledon  House,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
PELLY,  LEONARD,  Loughton  Rectory, 
PEMBKRTON,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  Hall,  Cambridge. 
PENDER,  JOHN,  M.P.,  Eastern  Telegraqh  Co.,  66,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.  ; 

and  18,  Arlington  Street,  S.W. 

PERCEVAL,  AUGUSTUS  G-,  13,  Sibella  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 
PERRING,  CHARLES,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
PERRY,  THE  EIGHT  REV.  BISHOP,  D.D.,  32,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park, 

N.W. 

PETERS,  GORDON  DONALDSON,  Ivy  Lodge,  Fulham,  S.W. 
PETERSON,  WILLIAM,  Highlands,  Highland  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
tPETHERiCK,  EDWARD  A.,  8,  Qilbart  Villas,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 
PHARAZYN,  EDWARD,  Hanover  Square  Club,  W. 
PHELPS,  J.  J.,  Willow  Bank,  Limerick. 
PHILPOTT,  RICHARD,  3,  Abchurch  Lane,  E.G. 

fPiM,  CAPTAIN  BEDFORD,  R.N.,  Leaside,  Kingsivood  Road,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

PLANT,  GEORGE  W.,  Halewood  Villa,  Westdown  Road,  Catford  Bridge,  S.E. 
PLEYDELL,  T.  G.  (Manager,  Commercial  Bank  of  South  Australia),  24, 

Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

PLUES,  SAMUEL  SWIRE,  Friary  Lodge,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
fPooRE,  MAJOR  R.,  Old  Lodge,  Newton  Toney,  Salisbury,  Hants. 
POPE,  WILLIAM  AGNEW,  Merrington  House,  Bolton  Gardens,  S.  W. ;  and 

Union  Club,  S.W. 

PORTER,  ROBERT,  Westfield  House,  South  Lyncombe,  Bath. 
PRAED,  ARTHUR  CAMPBELL,  16,  Talbot  Square,  W. 
PRANCE,  REGINALD  H.,  2,  Hercules  Passage,  E.G. ;  and  Frojnal,  Hamp. 

stead,  N.W. 

PRANKERD,  PETER  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
PRANKERD,  PERCY  J.,  Junior  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  St.  James' Square ; 

and  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
PRATT,  J.  J.,  79,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
PREVITE,  JOSEPH  WEEDON,  13,  Church  Terrace,  Lee,  Kent. 
PRICE,  EVAN  J.,  11,  Clement's  Lane,  E.G. 
PRINCE,  J.  SAMPSON,  20,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
PRITCHARD,  CHARLES  ALEXANDER,  56,  Falcon  Road,  Clapham  Junction, 

S.W. 

PROBYN,  LESLIE  CHARLES,  23,  Thurloe  Square,  S.W. 
PUGH,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  3,  Fairfax  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
PURVIS,  GILBERT,  5,  Bow  Churchyard,  E.G. 
PUZEY,  WILLIAM,  Hertford  House,  Castelnau,  Barnes,  S.W. 

QUIN,  GEORGE,  44,  Belsize  Square,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

RAE,  JAMES,  32,  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

tRAE,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  9,  Mincing  Lane,  E.G. 

RAE,  JOHN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  4,  Addison  Gardens  West,  Kensington,  TV. 

RAINEY,  MAJOR.GENERAL  ARTHUR  MACAN,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 
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1881  EALLI,  FANDELI,  M.P.,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  8.W. 
660  1884    RAMSAY,  ROBERT,  Enderby  Hall,  Leicester. 

1872  RAMSDEN,  RICHARD,  Chadwick  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 

1880  fRANKiN,  JAMES,  M.P.,  35,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  Bryngwyn, 

Hereford. 

1882  RAWSON,  Sir  RAWSON  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  68,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 

1881  fREAY,  LORD,  6,  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W. ;    and  Carolside,  Earlston> 

N.B. 
665   1880    REDPATH,  PETER,  The  Manor  House,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

1879  REID,  GEORGE,  79,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

1883  REID,  WILLIAM. 

1880  REID,  WILLIAM  L.,  15,  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1883  RENNIE,  GEORGE  HALL,  6,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

670   1882    RENSHAW,  FRANCIS,  93,  Fhilbeach  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1879    REVETT,  CAPT.  RICHARD,  27,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W. 

1873  RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  Limber  Magna,  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire. 

1882  RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM  RIDLEY,  Ravensfell,  Bromley,  Kent. 

1874  RICHMAN,  H.  J.,  46,  Clanricarde  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
675   1868    RIDGWAY,  COLONEL  A.,  2,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1881  RIDLEY,  WILLIAM,  C.E.,  3,  Spencer  Park,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.  W. 
1872    RIVINGTON,  ALEXANDER,  Arts  Club,  17,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1884  ROBERTS,  THOMAS  LAN  YON,  Rookhurst,  Bedford  Park,  Cray  don. 

1881     ROBERTSON,  CAMPBELL  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C  ; 

and  34,  Addison  Gardens,  W. 
680   1884    ROBINSON,  AUGUSTUS  O.,  Greta  House,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham. 

1883  ROBINSON,  HENRY  JAMES,  50,  Lilyville  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

1878  ROBINSON,  SIR  BRYAN,  Sunnyside,  Grange  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
1881    tRoBiNsoN,  JAMES  SALKELD,  Roachbank,  Rochdale. 

1879  ROBINSON,  MURRELL  R.,  M.I.C.E.,  95,  Philbeach  Gardens,  South  Ken- 

sington, S.W. 
685   1869    ROGERS,  ALEXANDER,  38,  Clanricarde  Gardens,  W. 

1877  ROGERS,  COLIN,  9,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

1878  ROGERS,  MURRAY,  Crinnis,  Par  Station,  Cornwall. 

1884  fRoME,  CHARLES,  Compton  Castle,  North  Cadbury,  Somerset ;  and  Junior 

Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

1883    ROME,  THOMAS,  Charlton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  near  Cheltenham. 
690  1876    RONALD,  R.  B.,  Pembury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1878  ROSE,  B.  LANCASTER,  1,  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

1879  ROSE,  CHARLES  D.,  Bartholomew  House,  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C. 

1869    ROSE,   SIR  JOHN,   BART.,    G.C.M.G.,  Bartholomew  House,  Bartholomeiu 
Lane,  E.C. ;  and  18,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1881  fRosEBERY,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF,  Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley 

Square;  and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
695    1874    Ross,  HAMILTON,  22,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

1880  Ross  JOHN,  Morven  Park,  Potters  Bar,  N. 

1882  Ross,  J.  GRAFTON,  Oriental   Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1883  Ross,  WILLIAM,  24,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
1879    ROUTLEDGE,  THOMAS,  Claxheugh,  Sunderland. 

700  1879    RUSSELL,  CAPTAIN  A.  H.,  Villa  Beau  Stfour,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
1876    RUSSELL,  HENRY  ROBERT,  15a,  Clifford  St.,  Bond  Street,  W. 
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1879 


1875 
1878 

705  1875 
1881 
1876 

1881 
1881 

710  1883 
1874 

1874 

1880 

1868 

715  1873 
1883 
1879 
1884 
1877 

720  1882 
1879 
1872 
1882 
1884 

725  1868 
1881 

1879 
1879 

1876 
730  1880 

1874 

1883 

1884 

1883 
735  1868 
1881 
1869 
1884 

1881 


RUSSELL,  P.  N.,  66,  Queensboro'  Terraci,  W;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

EUSSELL,  THOMAS,  Haremare  Hall,  Hurstgreen,  Sussex. 
RUSSELL,  THOMAS,  C.M.G.,  59,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
RUSSELL,  T.  PURVIS,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B. 
RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  JAMES,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
RYALL,  R.,  24,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 

SADLER,  CHARLES,  13,  Poultry,  E.C. 

fSAiLLARD,  PHILIP,  85,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

SAINSBURY,  GEORGE  EDWARD,  27,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

SAMUEL,  SIR  SAUL,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales),  5, 
Westminster  Chambers,  S.W. 

tSANDERSON,  JOHN,  Buller's  Wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

SANDFORD,  COLONEL  SIR  HERBERT  BRUCE,  R.A.,  6,  Lansdowne  Road, 
Wimbledon,  S.W. 

tSARGEAUNT,  SIR  W.  C.,  K.C.M.G.,  61,  Montagu  Square,  W. ;  and  Colonial 
Office,  Doivning  Street,  S.W. 

SASSOON,  ARTHUR,  12,  Leadenhall   Street,  E.C. 

SAUNDERS,  ARTHUR  COLVILLE,  9,  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  S*W. 

SAUNDERS,  H.  W.  DEMAIN,  Brickendon  Grange,  Hertford. 

SAUNDERS,  THOMAS  DODGSON,  Tivyfordbury,  Croydon. 

SCHIFF,  CHARLES,  22,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

SCHMIDT,  CARL  HERMANN, 

SCLANDERS,  ALEXANDER,  10,  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

SCOTT,  ABRAHAM,  4,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.  E. 

SCOTT,  ROBERT,  Connaught  House,  Harlesden,  N.W. 

SCOTT,  WALTER,  Ashwellthorpe  Hall,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 

SEARIGHT,  JAMES,  7,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

SELBY,  PRIDEAUX,  Koroit,  North  Park,  Croydon;  and  4,  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.C. 

SHAND,  SIR  C.  FARQUHARD,  D4,  The  Albany,  W. 

SHAND-HARVEY,  JAMES  WIDRINGTON,  Castle  Semple,  Lochwinnoch,  Ren- 
frewshire, N.B. 

SHAW,  COLONEL,  E.  W.,  44,  Blackwater  Road,  Eastbourne. 

SHAW,  JOHN,  103,  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  48,  Bedford  Row, 
W.C. 

SHIPSTER,  HENRY  F.,  87,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. ;  and  Conserva- 
tive Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

SHORT,  CHARLES,  Office  of  "The  Argus,"  80,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

SILLEM,  JOHN  HENRY,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey  ;  and  Junior  Carlton 
Club,  S.W. 

tSiLVER,  LT.-COLONEL  HUGH  A.,  Hillside,  Chislehurst. 

tSiLVER,  S.  W.,  3,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

SIM,  ALEXANDER,  Harrow  Weald  Park,  Stanmore. 

SIMMONDS,  P.  L.,  85,  Finborough  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

tSiMMONS,  GENERAL  SIR  LINTORN,  R.E.,  G.C.B.  (Governor  of  Malta), 
United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

SIMPSON,  COMMANDER  H.  G.,  R.N.,  c/o  Messrs.  Burnett  fy  Co.,  123,  Pall 
Mall,  S.W. 
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740   1883     SIMSON,  JOHN,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
1884     SINAUER,  SIGISMUND,  30,  Pembridge  Gardens,  W. 

1881  SINGH,  THE  RAJAH  RAMPAL,  Rampur  House,  Sudbury,  Harrow. 
1884    SKINNER,  THOMAS,  1,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.G. 

1883     SLADE,  GEORGE   PENKIVTL,  Kanimbla,    Fitz  John's  Avenue,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 
745    1879    SMITH,  ARTHUR,  The  Shrubbery,  Walmer,  Kent. 

1879  SMITH,  CATTERSON,  18,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 

1878  SMITH,  DAVID,  11,  Arundel  Terrace,  Brighton. 

1880  SMITH,  JOSEPH  J.,  112,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  11,  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 

1882  SMITH,    ROBERT    MURRAY,    C.M.G.    (Agent-General    for    Victoria),    8, 

Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster ;  and  4,  Atherstone  Terrace,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. 
750   1884    SMITH,  WALTER  F.,  10,  Gledhow  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1873  SMITH,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY,  M.P.,  3,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.  W ; 

and  Greenlands,  Henley -on-Thames. 

1882  SMITH,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  8,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

1881  fSoMERViLLE,   ARTHUR   FOWNKS,   Dinden  House,   Wells,   Somerset;   and 

Oxford  Sf  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1874  SOPER,  W.  G.,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
755   1883     SPALDING,  SAMUEL,  34,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1870    SPENSLEY,  HOWARD,  F.S.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  c/o  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  S, 
Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W.    * 

1883  tSpfiosTON,  HUGH,  Hughville,  Woodside,  S.E. 

1879  STAFFORD,  SIR  EDWARD  W.,  K.C.M.G.,   48,   Stanhope   Gardens,    South 

Kensington,  S.W. 

1872  STANFORD,  EDWARD,  13  and  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C 

760  1878    STARKE,    J.    GIBSON,    M.A.,    F.S.A.     (Scot.),    Troqueer    Holm,    near 
Dumfries,  N.B. 

1878  STEELE,    WILLIAM    JOHNSTONE,    National   "Bank   of  New   Zealand,   71, 

Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1875  STEIN,  ANDREW,  Protea  House,  Cambridge  Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

1882  STEIN,  ARTHUR  TAYLOR,  42,  Ladbroke  Square,  Kensington,  W. 

1884  STEPHENS,  CLEMENT,  Ingleside,  Woodville  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

765   1875    STEPHENSON,  L.  C.,  73,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

1883  STEWART,  EDWARD  CECIL,  38,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1881     STEWART,  GEORGE,  47,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

1873  STEWART,  ROBERT,  Seafield,  Beckenham;  and  10,  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 
1881    STEWART,   ROBERT  M.,  Haivthorne,   Bickley,   Kent;    and    12,  Redcross 

Street,  E.C. 
770   1882     STEWART,  WILLIAM  ARNOTT,  38,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

1874  fSTiRLiNG,  SIR  CHARLES  E.  F.,  BART.,  Glorat,  Milton  of  Campsie,  N.B. ; 

and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1881  STIRLING,  J.  ARCHIBALD,  38,  Harcourt  Terrace,  Redcli/e  Square,  S.W. 
1877     STONE,  F.  W.,  B.C.L.,  7,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

1883  STOKER,  THOMAS,  128,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

775   1881  STORER,  WM.,  128,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1879  STOTT,  THOMAS,  Cromwell  House,  Havering,  Essex. 
1872  STOVIN,  REV.  C.  F.,  59,  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 

1882  STOWE,  EDWIN,  Trolley  Hall,  Buckingham. 
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1880 
1883 
1884 
1879 

1878 


1883 
1875 


1883 


1883 


1883 


1880 
1876 
1881 
1881 
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1881 

1882 

1879 
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1875 
1877 
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805  1883 

1875 

1884 
1872 
1883 

810  1884 
1883 

1878 
1878 
1884 

1881 
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STRANGWAYS,  H.  B.  T.,  2,  Cambridge  Park  Gardens,  Twickenham, 

and  5,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
fSTREET,  EDMUND,  Millfield  Lane,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 
STRICKLAND,  OLIVER  ROPER,  Hampsfield,  Putney,  S.W. 
STUART,  JOHN,  11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
STURT,  EVELYN,  P.S.,  62,  Holland  Park,  W. 
SUTHERLAND,  His  GRACE  THE  DUKE  or,  K.G.,  Stafford  House,  St.  James's, 

S.W. 

SWALE,  REV.  H.  J.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Ing  field  Hall,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 
SWANZY,  FRANCIS,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
SYMONS,  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  62,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 


TALBOT,  COLONEL  THE  HON.  REGINALD,  C.B.  (1st  Life  Guards),  16,  Man- 
chester Square,  W. 

TANGYE,  GEORGE,  Heathfield  Hall,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;  and  35, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

TANGYE,  RICHARD,  Gilberstone  Hall,  Bichenhill,  Birmingham;  and  35, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

TAYLER,  FRANK,  F.R.G.S.,  10,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TAYLOR,  CHARLES  J.,  50,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

fTAYLOR,  THEODORE  C.,  Westfield  House,  Bailey,  Yorkshire. 

TAYLOR,  W.  P.,  33,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 

TEMPLE,  SIR  RICHARD,  BART.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  The  Nash,near  Worcester; 
and  Athenceum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

*TENNYSON,  LORD,  D.C.L.,  Aldworth,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

THOMAS,  JOHN,  18,  Wood  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Balmayn  House,  Hornsey 
Lane,  N. 

THOMAS,  M.  H.,  c/o  Messrs.  Alston,  Hamilton  fy  Co.,  22,  Mincing  Lane, 
E.C. 

THOMAS,  T.  J.,  138,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

THOMPSON',  ARTHUR  BAILEY,  Sumatra,  Bournemouth. 

THOMSON,  J.  DUNCAN,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

THRUPP,  LEONARD  W.,  67,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 

TIDMAN,  PAUL  FREDERICK,  34,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

TINLINE,  GEORGE,  17,  Prince's  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

TODD,  JOHN  SPENCER  BRYDGES,  C.M.G.,  24,  Cathcart  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington, S.W. 

TOOTH,  FRED.,  Park  Farm,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

TORLESSE,  ARTHUR  W.,  R.N.,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 

TORRENS,  SIR  ROBERT  R.,  G.C.M.G.,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

TREVOR-ROPER,  W.,  148,  Cambridge  Street,  S.W. 

TRIMMER,  FREDERICK,  5,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

TUPPER,  SIR  CHARLES,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (High  Commissioner  for  Canada), 
9,  Victoria  Chambers,  S.W. ;  and  97,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

fTuRNBULL,  ALEXANDER,  118,  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

fTuRNBULL,  WALTER,  Mount  Henley,  Sydenham  Hill,  Norwood,  S.E. 

TURNER,  THOMAS,  Junr.,  Cleveland  Villa,  Whitworth  Road,  Ranmoorcliff, 
Sheffield. 

TURTON,  HENRY  HOBHOUSE,  Alumhurst,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 
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TWEEDDALE,  THE   MOST  HON.   THE   MARQUIS   OF,  Tester,  Qifford,  Had- 


1879 
1883 

1882 


820  1874 

1875 
1882 
1879 
1880 

825  1884 
1881 
1881 
1879 

1878 

830  1873 
1868 
1882 
1877 


1879 

835  1878 
1879 
1880 

1879 

1877 

840  1882 
1884 

1884 
1881 
1876 

845  1879 
1880 
1869 
1881 
1881 

850  1881 
1883 

1869 


ding  ton,  N.B. 


ULCOQ,  CLEMENT  J.  A.,  22,  Pembridge  Gardens,  W. 

HUGH  SUTHERLAND,  New  Zealand  Agricultural  Company, 

9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
VANDER-BYL,   PHILIP,   51,   Porchester    Terrace,   Hyde   Park,   W. ;    and 

Northwood,  near  Winchester. 
VANDER-BYL,  P. G.  (Consul- General  for  the  Orange  Free  State  Republic) 

High  Beeches,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 
VEITCH,  DR.  JOHN  T.,  Brahrang,  Warrington  Road,  Ipswich. 
VERNON  T.,  C.E.,  Empire  Club,  Graf  ton  Street,  W. 
VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS,  K.C.M.G.,  135,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 
Voss,  HERMANN,  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

WADDINGTON,  JOHN,  Sandhill  Cottage,  Beckenham. 

WADE,  CECILL  L.,  7,  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

WADE,  PAGET  A.,  34,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 

WAKEFIELD,  CHARLES  M.,  F.L.S.,  Belmont,  Uxbridge. 

WALES,   H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF,  K.G.,  K.P.,  K.T.,  G.C.B.,   G.C.S.T., 

G.C.M.G.,  Marlborough  House,  S.W. 

WALKER,  SIR  JAMES,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Southorton,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon. 
WALKER,  WILLIAM,  F.R.G.S.,  48,  Hilldrop  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  N.W. 
WALL,  T.  A.,  Wanderers'  Club,  Pall  Hall,  S.W. 
WALLACE,  HENRY  RITCHIE  COOPER,  of  Busbie  and  Cloncaird,  21,  Magdala 

Crescent,  Edinburgh;  and  Wanderers1  Club,  S.W. 
WALLER,  WILLIAM  N.,  The  Grove,  Bealings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
WALTER,  CAPT.  EDWARD,  Tangley,  Wokingham,  Berkshire. 
WANT  RANDOLPH  C.,  34,  Clement's  Lane,  E.G. 
WARREN,   LIEUT.-COLONEL    SIR    CHARLES,    R.E.,   K.C.M.G.,    Brompton 

Barracks,  Chatham. 

WATSON,  E.  GILBERT,  13,  Jewin  Crescent,  E.G. 
*WATSON,  J.  FORBES,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Athenaeum  Club,  S.W. 
WATSON,  ROBERT  TWELLS,  13,  Jewin  Crescent,  E.G. 
WATSON,  WILLIAM  COLLING,  103,  Southill  Park,  Hampstcad  Heath,  N.W. ; 

and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 
WATT,  JOHN  B.,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 
WATTS,  H.  E.,  62,  Bedford  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
WATTS,  HORACE,  M.D.,  Wanderers'  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

WEATHERLY,  DAVID  KINGHORN,  9,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 

WEBB  HENRY  B.,  19,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 

WEBB,  WILLIAM,  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham. 

WEBSTER,  ROBERT  G.,  83,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

WEDLAKE,  GEORGE,  22,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.V. 

WELCH,  HENRY  P.,  Toorak,  Eliot  Hill,  Leicisham,  S.E. 

WELD-BLUNDELL,  HENRY,  Lulworth  Castle,  Warehamt  Dorset ;  and  Ince 
Blundell  Hallt  Great  Crosby,  Liverpool. 

WEMYSS  AND  MARCH,  THE   RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF,  23,  St.  James's 
Place,  S.W. 
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1884 
1875 

855  1868 
1877 
1880 
1878 
1883 


,  HRNEST  EMIL,  D.C.L.,  15,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.G. 
WESTERN,  CHARLES  R.,  Chaddesden  Hill,  Derby. 

WESTGARTH,  WILLIAM,  8,  Finch  Lane,  E.G. ;  and  10,  Bolton  Gardens,  S.W. 
WETHERELL,  WILLIAM  S.,  117,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
WHARTON,  HENRY,  32,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 
WHEELER,  CHARLES,  Park  House,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 
WHITE,   ERNEST  AUGUSTUS,  9   and   11,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.  ;    and 

"  Afreba,"  7,  Cromwell  Crescent,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 
WHITE,  JAMES  T.,  4,  Clarendon  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
WHITE,  LEEDHAM,  44,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 
WHITE,  ROBERT,  86,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton ;  and  Mildmay  Chambers, 

82,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.G. 
WHITEFORD,  WILLIAM,  3,  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 

WHITEHEAD,  HERBERT  M.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
WHITEHOUSE,  WALTER,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.,  50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
WHYTE,  ROBERT,  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
WIENHOLT,  WILLIAM,  Junior  Athenaeum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
WILKINSON,  MONTAGU  C.,  72,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
WILLCOCKS,  GEORGE  WALLER,   M.  INST.  C.E.,   34,  Great   George   Street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 

WILLIAMS,  JAMES,  2,  Whitchurch  Villas,  Mi.  Ararat  Road,  Richmond,  S.W. 
WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  BEUNO,  26,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 
WILLIAMS,  W.  J.  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
WILLS,   GEORGE,  White  Hall,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. ;  and  3,  Chapel  Street, 

Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 
WILSON,  FREDERICK  HERBERT,  c/o  Messrs.  Sinclair,  Hamilton  <fc  Co.,  17, 

St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
WILSON,  JOHN   GEORGE  HANNAY,  c/o   Queensland  National  Bank,  29, 

Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

WILSON,  ROBERT,  St.  Mary's  Chambers,  St.  Mary  Axe,   E.C. 
f  WILSON,  SIR  SAMUEL,  9,  Grosvenor  Square,   W. ;  and  Hughenden  Manor, 

High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

WILSON,  WILLIAM,  5,  Earl's  Court  Square,  S.  W.  ;    and  Queensland. 
WILSON,  WILLIAM,  31,  Earl's  Court  Square,  S.  W. 
WINGFIELD,   SIR  CHARLES,   K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Arthur's  Club,  St.  James's 

Street,  S.W. ;  and  66,  Portland  Place,  W. 
fWoLFF,  SIR  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Carlton  Club, 

S.  W. ;  and  Boscombe  Tower,  Ringwood,  Hants. 
WOOD,  J.  DENNISTOUN,  82,  Ladbroke  Grove,  Notting  Hill,  W. ;  and  2,  Hare 

Court,  Temple,  E.G. 

WOOD,  WILLIAM,  The  Bank,  Highgate,  N. 
WOOD  \VABD,  JAMES  E.,  Berily  Lodge,  Bickley. 
f  WOODS,  ARTHUR,  Mickleham,  Dorking,  Surrey ;  and  1,  Drapers'  Gardens, 

Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 
WYLLIE,  HARVEY,  Balgownie,  Bromley,  Kent. 
YARDLEY,  SAMUEL,  5,  Westminster  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
YOUL,  JAMES  A.,  C.M.G.,  Waratah  House,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 
YOUNG,  ADOLPHUS  W.,  55,  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  Reform 

Club,  S.W.;  and  Hare  Hatch  House,  Twyford,  Berks. 
f  YOUNG,  FREDERICK,  5,  Queensberry  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 


(xxx) 
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1884 
1878 


NON-RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 


1883 

1882 

895  1883 

1878 

1883 
1877 
1881 

900  1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 


905 


1876 
1879 


1883 
1883 
1879 
1883 
910  1883 

1882 
1881 
1872 
1882 

915  1883 
1883 
1882 
1880 
1879 

920  1880 
1882 
1873 
1880 


925 


1881 
1883 


f  ABBOTT,  PHILIP  WILLIAM,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

ABDUR.EAHMAN,  MOULVIE  SYUD,  F.S.S.,Barrister-at-Law(In?ier  Temple}, 

The  Retreat,  St.  Thome,  Madras. 
ABRAHAM,  B.  V.  (Jan.),  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
ABKAHAMS,  MANLY,  J.P.,  Hampton  Green,  Spanish  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
ABURROW,  CHARLES  (London  and  South  African  Exploration  Company), 

Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
ACKROYD,  EDWARD  JAMES,  Kegistrar  of    the   Supreme   Court,    Hong 

Kong. 

ACTON-ADAMS,  WILLIAM,  J.P.,  Tarndale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
ADOLPHUS,  EDWIN,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
AGLEN,  CAPTAIN  A.  T.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
AGNEW,  HON.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
AGOSTINI,  EDGAR,  Barrister-at-Law,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
fAiRTH,  ALEXANDER,  Durban,  Natal. 
fAKERBERG,  CHARLES  G.,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consul- General,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
AKERMAN,  J.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
ALEXANDER,  A.  H.,  Immigration  Agent- General,   Georgetown,   British 

Guiana. 

ALEXANDER,  ALBERT  J.,  BarTcly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
ALEXANDER,  CHARLES,  BarTcly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
ALEXANDER,  DOUGLAS,  St.  George's,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
ALEXANDER,  JOHN  GYSBART,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
ALEXANDER,  WILLIAM  WATKINS,   Standard    Bank,    Beaconsfield,    Cape 

Colony. 

ALGER,  JOHN,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
ALISON,  JAMES,  F.E.G.S.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales. 
ALLAN,  THE  HON.  G.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 
ALLAN,  WILLIAM,  L.E.C.S.I.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
ALLAN,  WILLIAM,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
ALLDRIDGE,  T.  J.,  York  Island,  Sherbro',  West  Africa. 
ALLEN,  THAINE,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
ALLEN,  ROBERT,  J.P.,  Colworth,  Ladysmith,  Natal. 
ALLEYNE,  GEORGE  H.,  Barbados,  West  Indies. 
fALLPORT,  WALTER  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
AMBROSE,  POVAH  AMBROSE,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
t  ANDERSON,  DICKSON,  Montreal,  Canada. 
ANDERSON,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 

ANDERSON,  JAMES  F.,  Bel-Air,  Grande  Savanne,  Mauritius. 
ANDREWS,  CHARLES  GEORGE,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1878  ANDREWS,  WILLIAM,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1879  fANGAS,  J.  H.,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia. 

1880  AKCHER,  WILLIAM,  Gracemere,  Queensland. 

1879  ARCHIBALD,  HON.  ADAMS  G.,  C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
930   1880    ARMBRISTER,  HON.  WM.  E.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1881  ARMSTRONG,  JAMES,  C.M.G.,  Sorel,  Quebec,  Canada. 

1882  ARMSTRONG,  JOHN,  Barrister.at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1877    ARMYTAGE,  FERDINAND  F.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1881  ARMYTAGE,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

935    1875    fARNOT,  DAVID,  J.P.,  Eskdale,  P.O.  Langford,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 
1877    ARUNDEL,  JOHN  THOMAS,  South  Sea  Islands. 

1883  ASTLEFORD,  JOSEPH,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

1883    ASTLES,  HARVEY  EUSTACE,  M.D.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1880  ATHERSTONE,  EDWIN,  M.D.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

940   1880    +ATHERSTONE,  GUYBON  D.,  A.I.C.E.,  Grahamstoivn,  Cape  Colony. 

1876  ATHERSTONE,  HON.  W.  GUYBON,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony- 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 

1882  ATKIN,  EDWARD  E.  H.,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

1880  f  ATKINSON,  NICHOLAS,  Solicitor-General,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
1882    f  ATTENBOROUGH,  THOMAS,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

945    1882    ATTWELL,  CHARLES  H.,  c/o  Messrs.  Attwell  &  Co.,  Cape    Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

1881  AURET,  ABRAHAM,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1878    f  AUSTIN,  CHARLES  PIERCY,  Georgetoivn,  British  Guiana. 
1881     AUSTIN,  His  HONOUR  H.  W.,  Chief  Justice,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1877  AUSTIN,  THE  EIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  PERCY,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana, 

Kingston  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
950    1878    AUVRAY,  P.  ELICIO,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


1882  BACK,  OLIVER  E.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  BADNALL,  HERBERT  OWEN,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  BAILLIE,  THOMAS,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1883  BAKER,  ARTHUR  ROWSELL,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
955    1882  BAKEWELL,  JOHN  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1876  BALDWIN,  CAPTAIN  W.,  Chingford,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1884  BALFOUR,  HON.  JAMES,  M.L.C.,  Tyalla,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1881  BALL,  CAPTAIN  E.,  R.N.R.,  ss.  "  Blenheim." 

1878  BALL,  FREDERICK  A.,   Queen's  Park,   Toronto,   Canada  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 

960   1882  BALL,  THOMAS  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1875  BAM,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  BANBURY,    GEORGE   A.,  Assistant   Colonial    Secretary   and  Treasurer, 
Sierra  Leone. 

187  BANNERMAN,  SAMUEL,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

188  BARLEE,  SIR  FREDERICK  PALGRAVE,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Trinidad,  Port 

of  Spain. 

965   188  BARNARD,  HERBERT  H.,  Plantation  Mara,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1883  BARNETT,  E.  ALGERNON,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

188  tBARR-SMiTH,  ROBERT,  Torrens  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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Election. 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


1883 
1884 

970  1880 
1875 

1875 

1879 
1880 

975  1882 
1875 
1877 
1878 
1880 

980  1884 
1882 
1872 
1883 
1881 

985  1877 
1884 

1882 
1880 


990 


1884 
1880 

1884 
1884 
1880 

1879 


1875 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1000  1883 
1884 
1881 
1877 
1883 


995 


1005 


1873 

1882 

1881 


BARK-SMITH,  THOMAS,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

BARRETT,  JAMES  W.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M  E.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

BARROW,  H.,  Colmar  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

BARRY,  SIR  JACOB  D.,  Judge  President,  Eastern  District  Court,  Grahams- 

town,  Gape  Colony. 
BARTER,  CHARLES,  B.C.L.,  Resident  Magistrate,  The  Finish,  Maritzburg, 

Natal. 

BARTLEY,  ARTHUR  H.,  B.A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
BARTON,  WILLIAM,  The  Upper  Hutt,  Wellington,  Neiv  Zealand. 
fBATTLEY,  FREDERICK,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
BAYNES,  HON.  EDWIN  DONALD,  C.M.G.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
BAYNES,  THOMAS,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
BEAN,  GEORGE  T.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
BEARD,  CHARLES  HALMAN,  St.  Kitts. 

BEATTIE,  WITHAM  C.,  Toowoomba,  Darling  Downs,  Queensland. 
tBECK,  JOHN,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
BEERE,  D.  M.,  Hamilton,  Waikato,  Neiv  Zealand. 
BEERS,  Dr.  W.  GEORGE,  31,  Beaver  Hall  Terrace,  Montreal,  Canada. 
BKETIIAM,  GEORGE,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BEETHAM,  WILLIAM  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BELL,  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  c/o  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  &  Co.,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
BELLAIRS,  SEAFORTH  MACKENZIE,  Met-en-Meerzoog,  West  Coast,  British 

Guiana. 
BELMONTE,  B.  C.  CALACO,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,    Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetoivn, 

British  Guiana. 

BENJAMIN,  LAWRENCE,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BENNETT,    GEORGE,  M.D.,  Sydney,    New    South  Wales  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 

BENNETT,  HON.  H.  OGILVIE,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
BENNETT,  JOHN  BARTER,  107,  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne. 
BENNETT,  SAMUEL  MACKENZIE,  District  Commissioner,  Axitn,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 

BENSON,  GEORGE  C.,  Superintendent  of  Government  Telegraphs,  George- 
town, British  Guiana. 

BENSUSAN,  RALPH,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
BERKELEY,  HON.  HENRY  S.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
BERKELEY,  CAFFAIN  J.  H.  HARDTMAN,  Shadwell,  St.  Kitts. 
BERRIDGE,  W.  D.,  Colonial  Bank,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
BERRY,  ALEXANDER,  Kingston  P.  0.,  Jamaica. 

BEYTS,  HON.  H.  N.  DUVERGER,  C.M.G.,  Receiver- General,  Mauritius. 
fBiCKFORD,  WILLIAM,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fBiDEN,  A.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
BIRCH,  A.  S.,  Fitzherbert  Terrace,  Wellington,  Neiv  Zealand. 
BIRCH,    JAMES   KORTRIGHT,    Butterworth,    Province    Welleshy,    Straits 

Settlements. 

BIRCH,  W.  J.,  JUN.,  Stoneycroft,  Hastings,  New  Zealand. 
fBLAGROVE,   CAPTAIN  HENRY  JOHN   (13th  Hussars>,   Muttra,   N.W.P., 

India ;    and  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
BLAINE,  GEORGE,  M.L.A.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 


Non-Resident  Felloics. 
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1884 

1884 

1010  1883 
1883 
1874 

1881 
1881 

1015  3881 
1879 
1878 
1883 

3380 

1020  1883 
1879 
1883 
1883 
1883 

1025  1874 

1879 

1878 

1882 

1874 

1030  1881 
1884 
1881 
1879 
1883 

1035  1878 
1884 
1881 
1874 
188( 

1040  188( 
188C 
188C 
188J 
187! 

1045  187 
188 
187 
188 
188 

1050   188 


LAIR,  CAPTAIN  JOHN,  Singapore. 

LAIZE,  EICHARD  BEALE,  Lagos,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

LISSETT,  HENRY  FREDERICK,  C.M.G.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 

JLOOMFIELD,  WILLIAM,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

LYTH,    CAPTAIN   MATTHEW   S.,  C.M.G.,  Chief    Magistrate,    Trj.nskei 
South  Africa. 

Jois,  FREDKRIC  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Jois,  HENRY,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

OLTON,  JOHN  G.  E.,  M.R.C.S.,  Savanne,  Mauritius. 

SOMPAS,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  Panmure,  East  Lnodon,  Cape  Colony. 
BOOTHBY,  JOSIAII,  C.M.G.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

•BORTON,    REV.    CANON  N.   A.  B.,    M.A.,    Bloemfontein,    Orange    Free 
State. 

BOSWORTH,   CAPTAIN  ARTHUR,   1st    West   India.   Regt.,   Up  Park  Camp, 
Jamaica. 

BOTTOMLEY,  JOHN,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

BOUCHERVILLE,  A.  DE,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

BOULT,  ARTHUR,  Strangways  Terrace,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

BOURCHIER,  GEORGE  L.,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Works,  Singapore. 

BOURDILLON,  E.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

BOURINOT,  J.  G.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  Canada  (Cor- 
responding Secretary). 

BOURKE,  WELLESLEY,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fBousFiELD,   THE  RIGHT  REV.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria, 
Bishop's  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

BOWEN,  CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER,  Middleton,    Christchurch,  New  Zealand 
(Corresponding  Secretary) . 

BOWEN,  EDWARD  C.,  Sherbroolce,  Quebec,  Canada. 

BOWEN,  SIR  GEORGE  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Hong  Kong. 

fBoWEN,  THOMAS  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fBoYLE,  MOSES,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

BRADFIELD,  JOHN  L.,  M.L.A.,  Dordrecht,  Wodehouse,  Cape  Colony. 

BRADFORD,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

BRANDON,  ALFRED  DE  BATHE,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

fBRAUD,  HON.  ARTHUR,  M.C.P.,  Mon  Repos,  British  Guiana. 

BREWER,  H.  MOLYNEUX,  F.L.S.,  Wanganui,  Neva  Zealand. 

BRIDGE,  H.  H.,  Fairjield,  Ruataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

BRIDGES,  W.  F.,  New  Amsterdam,  British  Guiana. 

BROADHURST,  HON.  JOHN,  M.L.C.,  Sierra  Leone. 

,  FREDERICK  JOHN,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colon;/. 
,  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

BRODIE,  JAMES  CHURCH,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

BRODRIBB,     KENRIC    E.,    Burnett    Street,    St.  Kilda,    near   Melbourne 
Australia. 

BRODRIBB,  HON.  W.  A.,  M.L.C.,  133,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

BROOKE,  COLONEL  EDWARD,  R.E.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

BROUGHTON,  FREDERICK,  Openshaw,  Eastwood,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BROWN,  JAMES  A.,  Black  River,  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

fBaowN,  HON.  MAITLAND,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 

BROWN,  MALCOLM  STEWART,  Kimberley,  Cafe  Colony. 
C 
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1880 
1881 
1883 
1879 

1055  1881 
1880 
1881 
1883 
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1881 


1060 


1881 
1880 
1879 
1881 
1877 
1065  1881 

1869 
1878 
1876 

1883 


1070 


1882 
1879 

1871 


1882 
1879 

1075  1882 
1884 
1883 
1872 
1882 

1080   1882 

1878 
1883 

1883 
1879 

1085  1884 
1883 
1878 
1873 
1883 

1090  1880 
1883 


fBRowNE,  Box.  C.  MACAULEY,  M.L.C.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

BROWNE,  HON.  E.I.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

BROWNE,  THOMAS  HENRY,  Sydney  and  Liverpool  Plains,  New  South  Wales. 

BRUMMEL,  JOHN,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

BUCHANAN,  A.  M.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

BUCHANAN,  E.  J.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

BUCHANAN,  HECTOR  CROSS,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

BUCHANAN,  WALTER  CLARKE,  M.H.E.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

BUCHANAN,  WALTER  CROSS,  o/o  Messrs.  Alston,  Scott  &  Co.,  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

BUCKLEY,  HON.  GEORGE,  M.L.C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

BUDGE,  WILLIAM,  Waterloo,  Sierra  Leone. 

BULL,  JAMES,  Rangitiki,  New  Zealand. 

BULLER,  DR.  WALTER  L.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

BULLIVANT,  WILLIAM  HOSE,  Avalon,  Lara,  Victoria,  Australia. 

BULT,  C.  MANGIN,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony  (Corresponding 
Secretary). 

BULWER,  SIR  HENRY  ERNEST  LYTTON,  G.C.M.G-.,  Government  House,  Natal. 

BURFORD-HANCOCK,  SIR  HENRY  J.,  Chief  Just'ce,  Gibraltar. 

BURGERS,  HON.  J.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Murraysburg,  Cape  Colony. 

BURGES,  THOMAS,  J.P.,  The  Bowes,  Geraldton;  and  Perth,  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

BURKE,  ALEXANDER  E.,  12,  Port  Royal  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

BURKE,  HENRY  LARDNER,  B.A.,  71,  Beaufort  Street,  Grahamstoivn,  Cape 
Colony. 

BURKE,  SAMUEL  CONSTANTINE,  F.R.G.S.,  Assistant  Attorney- General, 
Jamaica. 

BURNS,  HON.  PATRICK,  Auditor- General,  Antigua. 

BURNSIDE,  His  HONOUR  SIR  BRUCE  L.,  Chief  Justice,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

BURT,  HON.  SEPTIMUS,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

BUSBY,  HON.  WILLIAM,  M.L.C.,  Redleaf,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

BUTLER,  VERE  ALBAN,  Inspector  of  Police,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

BUTLER,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  W.  F.,  C.B. 

tBuTTON,  FREDERICK,  Durban,  Natal. 

BUZACOTT,  HON.  C.  HARDIE,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

•J-CAIRNCROSS,  JOHN,  J.P.,  Member  of  the  Divisional  Council,  Mossel  Bay, 

Cape  Colony. 
CADIZ,  HON.  CHARLES  FITZWILLIAM,  B.A.,  Puisiue  Judge,  Maritzburg, 

Natal. 

CALDECOTT,  ALFRED  EDWARD,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
CALDECOTT,  HARRY  S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

CALDER,  WILLIAM  HENDERSON,  Ravelston,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
CALCOTT,  JOHN  HOPE,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
CAMPBELL,  A.  H.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
CAMPBELL,  CHARLES  J.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
CAMPBELL,  COLIN  CHARLES,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
CAMPBELL,  COLIN  T.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
CAMPBELL,  GEORGE  W.  R.,  Inspector- General  of  Police,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
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Year  of 
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1883 
1880 
1883 

1095  1879 
1884 
1872 
1883 

1884 

1 1  oo  1878 
1878 

1881 

1879 
1883 

1105  1876 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1884 
1873 
1881 
115  1881 
1883 

1880 
1883 

1874 
1874 
1880 
1876 
1881 

1883 
[25  1883 

1878 
1882 
1880 
1884 
130  1884 
1880 
1882 


CAMPBELL,  HON.  ROBERT,  M.L.C.,  Otalcaiki,  Canterbury,  Ne^v  Zealand. 

CAPPER,  HON.  THOMAS,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

CAREW,  WALTER  E.  H.,  Singapore. 

CARFRAE,  JOHN,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

CARLILE,  JAMES  WREN,  Barrister-at-Law,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

CARON,  HON.  ADOLPHE  P.,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

•J-CARRINGTON,  His  HONOUR,   J.W.,  D.C.L.,  Chief  Justice,  St.  Lucia  and 

Tobago,  W.  I. 

fCARRUTHERs,  DAVID,  Plantation,  Houston,  British  Guiana. 
CARTER,  HON.  GILBERT  T.,  E.N.,  Treasurer  of  the  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
CASEY,  HON.  J.  J.,  C.M.G.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  36,  Temple  Court, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
CASTELL,  KEY.  H.  T.  S.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Philip's,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 

CASTOR,  CHRISTIAN  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
CAULFIELD,   H.   ST.    GEORGE,  General  Manager,  Eailway  Department, 

Mauritius. 

CHADWICK,  HON.  F.  M.,  Public  Treasurer,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
CHADWICK,  EGBERT,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
CHAMBERS,  JOHN,  Te  Mata,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
CHAMNEY,  EGBERT  WM.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

CHANTRELL,  HON.  HENRY  W.,  Auditor- General,  Trinidad. 

CHAPLEAU,  HON.  J.  A.,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

CHAPMAN,  JOHN,  M.D.,  224,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 

CHAPMAN,  WM.  EUGENE,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

CHARNOCK,  J.  H.,  Lennoxville,  Quebec,  Canada. 

CHARPENTIER,  GUSTAVE,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

CHASTELLIER,  PIERRE  L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mauritius. 

CHATTERJEA,  F.  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  9,  Prosond  Comar  Tagores's  Street, 
Calcutta. 

CHATTERTON,  B.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

fCHEESMAN,    HON.    EGBERT    SUCKLING,    M.L.C.,    Montrose    House,    St, 
Vincent,  W.  I. 

CHIAPPINI,  P.,  SEN.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

tCHiNTAMON,  HURRYCHUND  (Political  Agent  for  Native  Princes). 

•J-CHISHOLM,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

CHRISTIAN,  H.  B.,  M.L.A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

CHURCHILL,  JOHN  FLEMING,  C.E.,  Director- General  of   Public  Works, 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

CLARENCE,  ARTHUR  E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

CLARENCE,  HON.  LOVELL  BEAUCLERK,  Judge  of  the   Supreme   Court, 
Colombo,  Ceylon. 

CLARK,  JAMES  McCosn,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

fCLARK,  WALTER  J.  Glenara,  Vietoria,  Australia. 

CLARK,  WILLIAM,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

CLARK,  WILLIAM  HENDERSON,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fCLARKE,  JOSEPH,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

CLARKE,  THOMAS  F.,  Halfway  Tree  P.O.,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 

CLARKE,  SIR  WILLIAM  JOHN,  BART.,  M.L.C.,  Rupert's  Wood,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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Year  of 
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1882 

1880 

1135    1882 
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1875 

1874 
1879 
1877 

1140  1881 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1872 

1145  1880 
1884 
1883 
1876 
1881 

"50  1881 
1884 
1879 
1883 
1883 

"55  1880 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1882 

1 1 60  1884 
1883 
1881 
1884 
1880 

"65  1883 
1884 
1882 
1882 
1877 

1170  1875 
1876 
1880 
1882 


"75 


1883 
1882 
1869 
1883 
1882 


tCLARKE,  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS  (Messrs.  Da  Costa  &  Co.),  Barbados. 

CLAYDEN,  ARTHUR,  Nelson,  Neiv  Zealand. 

CLIFFORD,  GEORGE  HUGH,  care  of  Messrs.  Levin  8f  Co.,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 

CLOETE,  HENRY,  Barrister-at-Law,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
CLOETE,  WOODBINE,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

LOSE,  EDWARD  CHARLES,  Morpeth,  New  South  Wales. 
COCHRAN,  JAMES,  Widgiewa,  Urana,  New  South  Wales. 
COCKBDRN,  SAMUEL  A.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
CODD,  JOHN  A.,  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
COLE,  ROBERT  ERNEST,  Bathurst  River,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
COLEMAN,  WILLIAM  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
COLLIER,  CHARLES  FREDERICK,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
COLLYER,  WILLIAM  R.,  Queen's  Advocate,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
fCoLQUHouN,  ROBERT  A.,  Post  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
COLTON,  HON.  JOHN,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
COMISSIONG,  W.  S.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
COMPTON,  LIEUT.  J.  N.,  R.N.,  Commanding   Colonial  Steamer  "  Prince  of 

Wales,"  Sierra  Leone. 

CONNOLLY,  R.  M.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
COOK,  JOHN  GEORGE,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
COOKE,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
COOPER,  JOHN,  Giddy  Hall,  Middle  Quarters,  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
COOPER,  THE  REV.  CANON  WILLIAM  HENRY  (of  Saskatchewan). 

COOTE,  AUDLEY,  M.L.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
COPLAND,  WILLIAM,  Tufton  Hall,  Grenada. 

CORK,  PHILIP  C.,  Immigration  Agent-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

CORNWALL,  MOSES,  M.L  A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

CORRIE,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  LE  BRUN,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 

CORYNDON,  SELBY,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

COSTELLO,  C.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

fCosTER,  JOHN  LEWIS,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

COTTON,  HON.  GEORGE  WITHERIDGE,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

COURTNEY,  J.  M.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

COWDEROY,  BENJAMIN,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

COWLISHAW,  WILLIAM  PATTEN,  Christchurch,  Neiv  Zealand. 

Cox,  CHARLES,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Cox,  CHARLES  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

fCox,  HON.  GEORGE  H.,  M.L.C.,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales. 

CRAWFORD,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  JAMES  D.,  Box  344,  Montreal,  Canada. 

CRESWICK,  HENRY,  Hawthorne,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

CRIPPS,  THOMAS  K,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

CROGHAN,  THE  VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON   DAVIS  G.,  M.A.,  Bloemfontein, 
Orange  Free  State. 

CROGHAN,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

CROOK,  HERBERT,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

CROOKES,  HON.  ADAM,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

CULLEN,  CHARLES  C  ,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

GUMMING,  W.   GORDON    (District  Magistrate),  Xalanga,  via  Dordrecht, 
Cape  Colony. 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 

Year  of 
Election. 

1882    CURLING,  KEV.  JOSEIH  J.,  Bay  of  Islands,  Newfoundland. 
1882     CURRTE,  D.  C.,  L.E.C.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
1874    CURRIE,  JAMES,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 


XXXVll 


1883 
1879 

1878 

1185  1879 

1884 
1879 
1883 
1883 

tigo  1880 
1882 
1884 
1874 
1881 

1195   1877 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1873 

1200  1875 
1883 
1878 
1882 
1883 

1205  1884 
1882 
1883 
1882 
1882 

1210  1884 

1883 
1882 
1881 
1882 

1215  1881 
1874 

1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 


DACOMB,  HENRY  L.  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

DA  COSTA,  HENRY  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

DALE,    LANGHAM,   M.A.,   LL.D.,    Superintendent-General  of  Education, 
Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

DALTON,  E.   H.   GORING,  Eegistrar  of  the   Supreme  Court,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

fDALTON,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  31,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

DALY,  THOMAS,  Lamaha  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

DALY,  THOMAS  WILLIAM,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

DALY,    WILLIAM    JOHN,  care   of  Messrs.    Curcier    $*   Adel,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

DAMPIER,  F.  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

DANBY,  H.  W.,  38,  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

DANGAR,  ALBERT  AGUSTUS,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales. 

DANGAR,  W.  J.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

DARBY,  JAMES  C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

f  DAVENPORT,  SIR  SAMUEL,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Australia  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary) . 

DAVIDSON,  JOHN,  J.P.,  Sherwood  Forest,  Jamaica. 

DAVIDSON,  WILLIAM  M.,  Deputy  Surveyor-General,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

DAVIES,  WILLIAM  BROUGHTON,  M.D.,  Sierra  Leone. 

fDAVis,  N.  DARNELL,  Controller  of  Customs,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

•J-DAVIS,  P.,  JUN.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

DAVIS,  STEUART,  F.  S.,  "  Lamberts,"  St.  Kitts. 

DAVSON,  GEORGE  L.,  British  Guiana  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

DAWSON,  JOHN  EUGENE,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

fDAWsox,  EANKIN,  M.A.,  M.D.,  McGill  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 

DAWSON,  WILLIAM,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

DAY,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

DEAN,  WILLIAM,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

DEARE,  CHARLES  RUSSEL,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

DEARE,  HENRY  RUSSEL,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

tDEBROT,  JOHN  FREDERIC,  H.  B.  M.'s   Consul,  Puerto   Cortes,  Spanish 
Honduras. 

DE  Joux,  CHARLES  STAPYLTON,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

DE  KOCK,  N.  M.,  Attorney -at- Law,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

DK  LA  MARE,  F.,  Mauritius  Emigration  Agent,  Garden  Reach,  Calcutta. 

DE  LAMARE,  Louis  BERT,  Roseau,  Dominica. 

DELL,  JAMES,  Traffic  Manager  Western  Railway,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

DENISON,   LIEUT. -COLONEL    GEORGE    T.,    Commanding    the    Governor- 
General's  Body  Guard,  Toronto,  Canada. 

DENISON,  NOEL,  Superintendent  of  Lower  Perak,  Teluk  Anson,  PerdTc, 

Straits  Settlements. 

DENNIS,  LIEUT. -CoL.  JOHN  STOUGHTON.  C.M.G.,  Ottaiva,  Canada. 
DENNY,  J.  T.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
DENNYS,  NICHOLAS  BELFIELD,  J.P.,  White  House,  Singapore. 


XXXV111 

Year  of 
Election. 
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1881 
1881 
1882 
1880 

1225  1883 
1883 
1883 

1883 


1230 


1881 

1881 
1881 
1880 
1882 
1873 

1235  1883 
1882 

1884 
1875 
1874 

1240  1884 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1881 

1245  1880 
1872 

1879 
1883 


1250 


1882 
1880 
1881 
18S3 
1883 
1882 


1255  1879 
1884 
1880 
1880 
1881 

1260  1878 
1877 
1874 


DE  PASS,  ELLIOT  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Box  2,924,  New  Torlc. 

DE  PASS,  JOHN,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

D'ESTERRE,  J.  E.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

DBS  YCEUX,  SIR  GEORGE  W.,  K  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Suva,  Fiji. 

DE  VILLIERS,  ISAAC  HORAK,  19,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

DE  WET,  SIR  JACOBUS  P. 

DICK,   HON.   THOMAS,  M.H.E.,  Colonial    Secretary    of  New    Zealand, 

Wellington,  N.Z. 
fDiczsoN,    B-.    W.,    Arnside,    Domain    Road,  South    Yarra,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
DILLET,  THOS.  WM.  HY.,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Keeper  of  the 

Records,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
DILWORTH,  JAMES,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
tDiSTiN,  JOHN  S.,  Tavelberg  Hall,  Middleburg,  Cape  Colony. 
fDoBELL,  RICHARD  R.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

DOCKER,  W.  L.,  Nyrawbla,  Darlinghurst  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
DOMVILLE,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  JAMES,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
DONOVAN,  JOHN  G.,  BarTcty  West,  Cape  Colony. 
DOUGLAS,  SIR  JOHN,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut.- Govern  or  and  Colonial  Secretary, 

Ceylon. 

DOUGLAS,  HON.  JOHN,  C.M.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
DOUGLASS,  ARTHUR,  Heatherton  Towers,  near  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
DOUTRE,  JOSEPH,  Q.C.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

DOWLING,  HON.  JAMES,  District  Court  Judge,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
DOWNALL,  R.  BEAUCHAMP,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
D'OYLY,  JOHN,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
DREYER,  GEORGE  CASPER,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
f  DRURY,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  EDWARD  R.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
DUDLEY,  CECIL,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
DUFFERIN,  RIGHT  HON.    THE   EARL    OF,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Her 

Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador,  Constantinople. 
DUNCAN,CAPTAIN  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Pilot  Establishment,  George- 

toivn,  British  Guiana. 
DUNCAN,  JAMES  DENOON,  c/o  Messrs.  Coryndon  &  Caldecott,  Kimberley, 

Cape  Colony. 

fDuNCAN,  WALTER  HUGHES,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
DUNEOP,  CHARLES  E.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
DUNLOP,  REV.  R.,  M.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Du  TOIT,  THOMAS  MELVILLE,  BarUy  West,  Cape  Colony. 
DYASON,  DURBAN,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
DYER,  JOHN  E.,  M.D.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

EAGLESTONE,  WILLIAM,  Doveton  Street,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 
BALES,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  Madras,  India. 

EASMON,  J.  FARRELL,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
EAST,  REV.  D.  J.,  Principal  of  Calabar  College,  Jamaica. 
EBDEN,  JOHN  W.,  care  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
EDWARDS,  ARTHUR  ELLIOTT,  M.R.C.S.E.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
EDWARDS,  HERBERT,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
DR.  W.  A.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
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1883 
1883 
1265   1879 


EGERTON,  WALTER,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

fELDER,  THOMAS  EDWARD,  Masterton,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

ELDRIDGE,   HON.    C.   M.,   Acting  President   of   St.  Kitt's,    Government 

House,  St.  Kitt's. 

ELLIOTT,  HON.  A.  C.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
ELLIOTT,  REV.  F.  W.  T.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
ELLIOTT,  COLONEL  JOHN,  C.B.,  Inspector-Gen,  of  Police,  Barbados. 
ELLIOTT,  J.  BANKS,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
ELLIOTT,  W.  J.  P.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fELLioT,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  Eockhampton,  Queensland. 
ELLIS,  SIR  ADAM  GIB,  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica,  Kingston. 
ENGLEDOW,  CHARLES  J.,  Fort  George,  Grenada. 

ERSKINE,  W.  C.  C.,  J.P.,  Inspector  of  Mines,  Kimberleij,  Cape  Colony. 
ESCOMBE,  HARRY,  Durban,  Natal. 
ESCOTT,  E.  B.  SWEET,  Royal  College,  Mauritius. 
EVANS,  FREDERICK,  C.M.G.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
EVANS,  GOWEN,  "Argus"  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
EVANS,  THOMAS  B.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
EVELYN,  CHARLES  GREY,  Escheator- General,  8t.  Kitt's. 

FAILLE,  HON.  EDWARD  ANTHONY,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Dominica. 

FAIRBAIRN,  GEORGE,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

FAIRFAX,  JAMES  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

FAITHFULL,  ROBERT  L.,  M.D.,  Springfield,  Goulbourn,  N.  S.  Wales. 

FALLON,  J.  T.,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney ;   and  Albury,  New  South  Wales. 

FANE,  JAMES  F.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

f  FARMER,   WM.   MORTIMER  MAYNARD,    M.L.A.,    J.P.,    Maynard    Villa, 

Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

FARRAR,  S.  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
FARRAR,  THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  THOMAS,  B.D.  (Canon  of  St.  George's 

Cathedral),  All  Saints  Rectory,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
FAUCETT,  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales. 
FEGAN,  J.  C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
FELLOWES,  JAMES  I.,  St.  John,  Neiv  Brunswick. 
FENWICK,  FAIRFAX,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
FERGUSON  JAMES,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
FERGUSON,  JOHN,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,  Ceylon  (Corresponding 

Secretary) . 

FILLAN,  JAMES  Cox,  Wall  House  Estate,  Dominica. 
fFiNAUGHTY,  H.  J.,  Weltverdren,  Colesburg,  Cape  Colony. 
f  FINCH- HATTON,  HON.  HENRY  S.,  Mount  Spencer,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
FINLAYSON,  H.  M.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
FINLAYSON,  J.  HARVEY,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fFiNNEMORE,  ROBERT  L,  Resident  Magistrate,  Durban,  Natal. 
FINNISS,  J.  H.  S.,  M.D.,  Rose  Hill,  Mauritius. 
FISCHER,  C.  F.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales. 
fFiSHER,  JOSEPH,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
FISHER,  WM.,  Esquimau,  British  Columbia. 
fFiSKEN,  JOHN  INGLIS,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FITZGERALD,  HON.  NICHOLAS,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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1884  FITZGERALD,  T.  N.,  Surgeon,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1876  FITZGIBBON,  E.  G.,  Town  Clerk  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1310   1869  FITZHERBERT,  SIR  WILLIAM,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1881  f  FLEMING,  HON.  FRANCIS,  Queen's  Advocate,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1880  FLEMING,  JOHN,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada. 

1878  FLEMING,  SANDFORD,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1875  FLOWER,  JAMES,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1315    1879    FOLKARD,  ALFRED,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1882  FOLKARD,  H.  R.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1884    FORBES,  A.  WENTWORTH,  Elmina  Castle,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1883  FORBES,  HENRY,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1879  FORD,  DR.  F.  T.  WEST,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1320  1882    f  FOREMAN,  JOSEPH,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Athelstane,  Burwood,  Sydney, 
Neiv  South  Wales. 

1884  FORREST,  HON.  EDWARD  B.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1881  FORREST,  HON.  JOHN,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  Surveyor-General,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 

1881  FORREST,  HON.  WILLIAM,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1882  FORS  VITH,  REV.  THOMAS  SPENCER,  Morton  House,  Parramatta,  New  South 

Wales. 
I325    1878    fFoRSHAW,  GEORGE  ANDERSON,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1878    FORSSMAN,  CHEVALIER,  O.W.A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

1876  FORTESCUE,  G.,  M.B.,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales. 

1883  FOWLER,  ALPIN  GRANT,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  Bahia,  Brazil. 

1883  fFowLER,  HON.  HENRY,  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1330   1879  FOWLER,  WILLIAM  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1876  Fox,  SIR  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.R.,  Crofton,  Rangitiki,  New  Zealand. 

1882  FRANCIS,  ERNEST  E.  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1882  FRANKLIN,  REV.  T.  AUGUSTUS,  Princes  Town,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

1883  FRANKLIN,  WILLIAM,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
I335    1883  FRASER,  HUGH,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1878  FRASER,   HON.  MALCOLM,   M.L.C.,    C.M.G.,   Colonial   Secretary,   Perth, 

Western  Australia. 

1879  FRASER,  ROBERT  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon. 
1883    FRASER,  SIMON,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1881  FRASER,  THOMAS,  F.R.G.S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
134°   1883    FRENCH,  JAMES,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony, 

1879    fFRESSON,  WILLIAM,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1882  FRETZ,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  M.R.C.S.,  C/iarlestown,  Nevis,  West  Indies. 
1881    FRITH,  CHARLES,  The  Exchange,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

"1882  FROST,  JOHN,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

*345    1884  fFuLLER,  WILLIAM,  Cathcart,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1878  FYNNEY,  F.  B.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1878  FISH,  HON.  P.  0.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1879  GADD,  JOSEPH,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1881  GAHAN,  C.  F.,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
1350  1884    GAISFORD,  HENRY,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1882  GALL,  ARTHUR,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

1882    GALL,  JAMES,  Myrtle  Bank,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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1879 

1880 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1882 
1880 
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1365 


1882 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1882 
1882 
1879 
1882 
1882 

1370  1884 
1880 
1877 


575 


1882 
1877 
1881 
1883 

1883 
1883 
1879 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1875 
1878 
1868 

1874 
1869 
1883 


1390  1879 
1879 
1881 
1884 
1883 

'395  1883 
1878 


fGALLAGHER,  DENIS  M.,  Assistant  Government  Secretary  and  Assistant 

Receiver- General,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
GALT,  SIR  ALEXANDER  T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
GARD'NER,  MAITLAXD,  Christchurch,  Neiv  Zealand. 
GARRAWAY,  DAVID  GLOSTER,  (Treasurer),  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
GARRETT,  G.  H.,  Sierra  Leone. 
GATKS,  ADOLPH,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

GAUL,  REV.  CANON,W.T.,M.A.,R.D.,TfteEec£ort/,Beacons./leZc?,  Cape  Colony. 
fGEARD,  HON.  JOHN,  M.L.C.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
GEDDES,  THE  REV.  THOMAS  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
GEORGE,  CHARLES  J.,  Pacific  House,  Lagos,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
GIBBON,  EDWARD,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State. 
GIBBON,  HON.  JAMES,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
GIBBS,  J.  F.  BURTON,  70,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
GIFFORD,  THE  LORD,  V.C.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar. 
GILES,  THOMAS,  J.P.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
GILES,  THOMAS  O'HALLORAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
GILES,  WILLIAM  ANSTEY,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
GILLARD,  RICHARD,  Collector  General  of  Revenue,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
GILLIES,  MR.  JUSTICE  T.  B.,  Aucldand,  New  Zealand. 
GILLMOR,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  CHARLES  T.,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Canada. 

GILMOUR,  ANDREW,  13,  Avenue  Windsor,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fGLANVii.LE,  THOMAS,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 
GLENNIE,  THOMAS  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
GLOVER,  SIR  JOHN,  H.,  R.N.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  St.  John's, 

Newfoundland. 

GODDARD,  HENRY  C.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
GODDARD,  WILLIAM  C.,  The  Exchange,  Sydney,  New  South  Walef. 
GODFREY,  FREDERICK  R.,  Graylings,  St.  Kilda,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fGoLDNEY,  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  J.TANKERVILLE,  Puisine  Judge,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 

fGoLDSCHMiDT,  ANTHONY,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
GOLDSCHMIDT,  LunwiG  H.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toivn,  Cape  Colony. 
GOLDSWORTHY,  HON.  B.  T.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Belize,  British 

Honduras. 

GOLLAN,  DONALD,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
GOODE,  CHARLES  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
GOODLIFFE,  FRANCIS  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
GOODLIFFE,  JOHN,  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
GOODRICKE,  D.  G.,  Durban,  Natal. 
GORDON,  Hox.    SIR  ARTHUR  HAMILTON,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 

tGoRDoN,  CHARLES,  M.D.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
GORDON,  J.  MACKENZIE,  M.B. 

GORE,  Deputy- Commissary  J.C.,  Auditor-General,  Sierra  Leone. 
GORE,  Sia  ST.  GEORGE  RALPH,  BART.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
GORRIE,  SIR  JOHN,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  Antigua. 
fGovETT,  ROBERT,  Culloden  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 
GOYDER,  GEORGE  WOODROFFE,  Surveyor- General,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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1873 
1881 
1883 

1400  1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 

1405  1877 

1880 
1881 
1884 
1882 

1410  1881 
1884 
1877 
1880 
1884 

1415  1881 

1880 

1879 
1880 
1882 

1420  1881 
1875 

1877 
1883 

1882 
1425  1882 

1884 
1884 
1883 
1875 

143°  1884 
1878 

1877 


1884 


1874 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

GRAHAM,  JOHN,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

GRAHAM,  JOSEPH,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

GRAHAM,  WILLIAM,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

GRAINGER,  RICHARD  KEAT,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

GRANT,  ALEXANDER  CHARLES,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

GRANT,  CHARLES,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

GRANT,  DR.  C.  SCOVELL,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

GRANT,  E.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  Georgetoivn,  British  Guiana. 

GRANT,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  THOMA.S   HUNTER,  care  of  Wm.  Bignell,   Esq., 

N.P.,  Quebec,  Canada. 
GRANT,  WILLIAM,  Durban,  Natal. 
GRAY,  SAMUEL  W.,  Kiama,  New  South  Wales. 
GRAY,  GEORGE  W.,   Brisbane,  Queensland. 
GREEN,  GEORGE  BUTTON,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
GREEN,  MOLESWORTH,  Greystones,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GREEN,  HON.  RICHARD  ALLAN,  M.L.C.,  Newcastle,  Natal. 
GREEN,  ROBERT  COTTLE,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
fGREENACRE,  B.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Durban,  Natal. 

GREGORY,  HON.  FRANCIS  T.,  M.L.C.,  Harlaxton,  Toowoomba,  Queensland. 
f GREY-WILSON,    WILLIAM,   Assistant   Colonial    Secretary,   Accra,    Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
GRIBBLE,  J.  D.  B.,  Madras  Civil  Service,  care  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  fy  Co., 

Madras,  India. 

fGRiCE,  J.,  Messrs.  Grice,  Sumner  8f  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GRIEVE,  DR.  ROBERT,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
GRIFFITH,  HORACE  M.  BRANDFORD,  Lagos,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
GRIFFITH,  HON.  S.  W.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
GRIFFITH,  HON.  T.  RISELY,  Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone  (Correspond. 

ing  Secretary). 
GRIFFITH,   HON.  W.  BRANDFORD,    C.M.G.,  Lieut.. Governor  of  the  Gold 

Coast  Colony,  Lagos. 
GRIFFITH,  WILLIAM  BRANDFORD,  JUN.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Coast, 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 

GRIFFITHS,  M.  J.,  Surveyor- General,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
GRISDALB,  VERY  REV.  JOHN,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Rupert's  Land,  "  St.  Johns" 

Winnipeg,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
GRUNDY,  EUSTACE  BEARDOE,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
GUERITZ,  E.  P.,  Kudat,  British  North  Borneo. 
GUNN,  DONALD,  Pikedale,  Queensland. 
GURNEY,  FRANK,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

GURNEY,  PROFESSOR,  T.  T.,  M.A.,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales. 
GUTHRIE,    CHARLES,   London   Chartered   Bank   of  Australia,   Melbourne, 

Australia. 
fGzowsKi,  COLONEL  C.  S.  (A.D.C.  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen),  Toronto, 

Canada. 

HACKETT  JOHN  WINTHORP,  Barrister-at-Law,    The    Weld   Club,   Perth, 

Western  Australia. 
HADDON,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 


1435   1881  !  HAGUE,  GEORGE,  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1879 

1872 
1880 
1882 

1440  1879 
1883 
1878 
1883 
1883 

1445  1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1875 

1450  1884 
1883 
1881 
1878 
1882 

1455  1884 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1883 

1460  1882 
1882 
1881 
1881 
1881 
>$  1882 
1882 
1882 
1879 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1881 

1883 

1880 
1878 
1883 
1879 

1878 
1883 

1480  1878 
1882 


HALCOMBE,  ARTHUR  F.,  Lichfield,  Auckland,  Neio  Zealand  (Corresponding 
Secretary). 

HALIBURTON,  R.  G.,  Q.C.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

HALKETT,  CAPTAIN  F.  CRAIGIE,  Levuka,  Fiji. 

HALL,  HON.  CAPTAIN  ANDREW  H.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

HALL,  E.  HEPPLE,  Canada. 

HALL,  SIR  JOHN,  K.C.M.G.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

fHALL,  HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

HAMILTON,  CAPT.  D.  DOUGLAS,  Cabulture  River,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

HAMILTON,  RICHARD  MALONE,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

HAMNETT,  FREDERICK  HARPER,  Tanjore,  Madras. 

HAMPSHIRE,  F.  K.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

HANBURY,  THE  REV.  W.  F.  J.,  M.  A.,  St.  Cyprians,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

HANNAM,  WILLOUGHBY,  M.  lust.  C.E.,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

HARDY,  C.  BURTON,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

HARDY,  JAMES  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Launceston,  Tasmania. 

HAREL,  PHILIBERT  C.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

fHARHOFF,  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

HARLEY,  COLONEL  SIR  ROBERT  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

HARPER,  CHARLES,  J.P.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 

HARPER.  ROBERT,  M.L.A.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

HARRAGIN,  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Georgetoion,  British  Guiana. 

HARRHY,  WILLIAM  ROSSER,  M.R.C.S.,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

HARRIS,  D.,  Beaconsfield.,  Cape  Colony. 

HARRIS,  HENRY  WILLIAM  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

HARRIS,  JOHN,  Treasury,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

HARRY,  THOMAS,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fHARSANT,  SIDNEY  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

HARVEY,  HON.  A.  W.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

HARVEY,  CHARLES  JAMES,  F.I.A.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

fHARVEY,  THOMAS  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

HASLAM,  ROBERT  T.,   Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

HASTINGS,  COMMANDER  W.  C.  H.,  R.N.,  Bath,  Jamaica. 

HAWDON,  C.  G.,  Westerfield,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 

HAWKER,  HON.  GEORGE  CHARLES,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

HAWKER,  GEORGE  C.,  JUN.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

HAWKES,  GEORGE  WRIGHT,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

HAWTAYNE,    GEORGE    H.,    Administrator-General,    Georgetown,    British 
Guiana  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

fHAY,  THE  HON.  ALEXANDER,  M.L.C.,    Linden,   near  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

HAY,  HENRY,  Collindina,  Neiv  South  Wales. 

HAY,  WILLIAM,  Boomdnoomana,  vi&  Wahanyah,  New  South  Wales. 

HAYNES,  ROBERT,  Registrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

HAYTER,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Cor- 
responding Secretary). 

HAZELL,  HON.  JOHN  H.,  M.L.C.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

HEARLE,  ROBERT  WALLER,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
HEATON,  J.  HENNIKER,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HEDDING,  E.,  King  William's  Toivn,  Cape  Colony. 
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Year  of 

Election 

1881 


1869 

1875 

1485  1883 

1882 
1883 

1873 
1875 

1490  1883 
1873 
1884 
1883 
1882 

1495  1883 
1882 
1883 

1880 
1883 

1500  1884 
1881 
1883 
1882 
1880 

1505  1884 

1879 
1881 

1883 

1880 

1510  1882 
1879 
1879 
1882 
1883 

1515  1883 
1882 

1881 
1884 
188 

1520  1881 
1879 
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IEMMING,   JOHN,   Civil    Commissioner,     King     William's   Totem,     Cape 

Colony. 

IENDERSON,  JOSEPH,  C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
IENNESSY,  SIR  JOHN  POPE,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Mauritius. 
IENSMAN,    HON.    ALFRED   PEACH,    Attorney- General,     Perth,    Western 

Australia. 
IENTY,  HENRY,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
•HERVEY,  DUDLEY   FRANCIS  A.,  Resident    Councillor,   Malacca,   Straits 

Settlements. 
IETT,  J.  ROLAND,    Cleric  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,   Victoria,   British 

Columbia. 
HEW  AT,  CAPTAIN    J.,    Superintendent  of  the    Cape    Town    Docks,  Cape 

Colony. 

IICKS,  C.  J.  A.,  Manager  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 
IIDDINGH,  DR.  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

HIGGINS,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  THOMAS  WALKER,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
•HIGHETT,  JOHN  MOORE,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HIGGINSON,  WALTER,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

EElLDEBRAND,  MAX,  M.D. 

SILL,  CHARLES  LUMLEY,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

HILL,    CHARLES   SEYS,  c/o    Messrs.  Ramsay   Hill    &    Co.,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
fHiLL,  JAMES  A.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
SILL,  JOHN  S.,  Georgetoivn,  British  Guiana. 
HTLL,  THOMAS  JAMES,  Durban,  Natal. 
HILL,  WILLIAM,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

HINDSON,  LAWRENCE,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HITCHCOCK,  G.  W.  E.,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
fHoDGSoN,  EDWARD  D.,  Eton  Vale,  Cambooya,  Queensland. 
HODGSON,  FREDERIC  MITCHELL,  Postmaster-General,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 

HOFFNUNG,  S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HOHENLOHE  OF  LANGENBURG,  H.S.H.  PRINCE,  Langenbury,  Wurtemburg, 

Germany. 

HOLBOROW,  HON.  GEORGE,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
HOLMESTED,  ERNEST  A.,  Adelaide  Station,  Falkland  Islands. 
HOLT,  E.  B.,  Bank  of  Neiv  Zealand,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HONIBALL,  OSCAR  D.,  M.D.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
HOOD,  ALEXANDER,  Merrang,  Hexham,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fHooD,  FRANK,  Danish  Consul,  Lagos,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
HOPE,  HON.  CAPT.  Louis,  M.L.C.,  Kilcoy,  Queensland. 
fHoRDERN,  EDWARD  CARR,  211,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HORNE,    JOHN,    F.L.S.,    Director    of    Royal  Botanical   Gardens,   &c., 

Mauritius. 

HORTON,  A.  G.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
HOSMER,  EDWARD,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
HOSSACK,  JAMES,  South  African  Loan  and  Mortgage  Agency,  Cape  Toivn 

Cape  Colony. 

HOWARD,  JOSEPH,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
HOWATSON,  WILLIAM,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 
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Year  of 

Election 

1883 

1877 

1882 

1525   1882 

1880 

1884 
1884 
1880 

1883 
1883 
1872 
1882 
1881 
535  1883 
1883 
1883 
1879 

1879 

1879 

1882 
1880 
1882 
1879 
'545  1884 
1883 
1883 

1874 

1879 
1550  1884 
1883 
1880 

1883 

1879 

1555  1881 

1883 
1871 
1876 

1879 

1560  1881 
1882 


IUDSON,  HON.  GEORGE,  British  Resident,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

IUDSON,  JOHN  FRAZER,  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 

•HUGGINS,  WILLIAM  MAX,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

IUGHES,  PERCIVAL,  Assist.  Colonial  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone. 
•HUGHES,  COMMANDER  R.  J.,  R.1ST.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony ;  and  Naval 

and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
IULETT,  JAMES  LIEGE,  J.P.,  M.L.C.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal. 
•HULL,  W.  WINSTANLEY,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
HUMPHREYS,  OCTAVIUS,  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court   of   the 

Leeward  Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
IUNTER,  ALEXANDER,  Public  Medical  Officer,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
HUNTER,  CHARLES  THOMSON,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
HUNTING-TON,  HON.  L.  S  ,  Q.C.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
EURLEY,  D.  R.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
BUTCHINSON,  G.  W.,  Barbados. 

EUTSON,  HENRY,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
HUTTON,  HON.  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
BUTTON,  HENRY,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
HUTTON,  WILLIAM  PEPPERELL,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Registrar  and  Master  of 

the  Eastern  District  Court,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
HYDE,  FREDERICK  W.,  British  Kaffraria. 

IBBOTSON,  CHARLES,  Geelong,  Victoria,  Australia. 

ICELY,  T.  R.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

IM  THURN,  EVERARD  F.,  Pomeroon  River,  British  Guiana. 

INNES,  CHARLES  ROSE,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

INNISS,  JAMES,  Barbados. 

IRISH,  GEORGE  H.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 

IRVINE,  JAMES,  J.P.,  c/o  Messrs.  J.  M.  Robertson  &  Co.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

IRVING,  CHARLES  JOHN,  C.M.G.,  Resident   Councillor,  Penang,  Straits 

Settlements. 
IRVING,    SIR    HENRY    T.,    K.C.M.G.,    Government    House,    Georgetown 

British  Guiana. 

IRVING,  DR.  J.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
ISAACS,  JACOB,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

ISEMONGER,  EDWIN  E.,  Acting  Auditor- General,  Singapore. 
ISHAM,  ARTHUR  C.,  Tapaine  Estate,  Limugala,  Ceylon. 

JACK,  A.  HILL,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

JACKSON,  DR.  ANDREW  C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

JACKSON,    CAPTAIN    H.   M.,  R.A.,  Inspector- General  of  Police,  (Sierra 

Leone. 

JACKSON,  RICHARD  HILL,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
JACKSON,  THOMAS  WITTER,  Paris. 
fJAMES,  J.  WILLIAM,  F.G.S.,  Ostrich  Kraal,  Coolc's  River,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 

f  JAMESON,  JULIUS  P.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fJAMESON,  DR.  L.  S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
JAMESON,  WILLIAM  T.,  St.  Catherine's,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
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1882 


1883 
1883 

1565  1872 
1882 
1882 
1882 


1570 


1876 
1876 

1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 

1575  1879 
1881 
1884 
1882 
1883 

1580  1881 
1882 
1884 
1884 
1873 

1585  1884 
1879 
1882 
1884 
1884 

1590  1876 
1875 
1881 
1884 
1872 

1595  1880 
1877 
1882 
1883 
1880 

1600  1881 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1882 

1605  1869 
1882 
1878 
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JARRETT,  MICHAEL  LEWIS,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  British  Sherbro', 

West  Africa. 

JARVIS,  E.  W.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
JEFFRAY,  R.  J.,  Devorgilla,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
[•JENKINS,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

JENMAN,  G.  S.,F.L.S.,  Government  Botanist,  Georgetown,British  Guiana. 
hJEPPE,  JULIUS,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
JERVOIS,  LIEUT.- GENERAL  SIR  WM.  F.DEUMMOND,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.B., 

Government  House,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
FOHNSON,  ALFRED  W.,  Warleigh,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FOHNSON,  G.  CUNYNGHAME,  Mansions  Estate,  St.  Kitts. 
JOHNSON,  HON.  G.  RANDALL,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  Neiv  Zealand. 
f  JOHNSON,  JAMES  ANGAS,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  JOHNSTON,  HON.  JOHN,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
JOHNSTON,  THOMAS  G.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
JONES,  ALBERT  H.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

JONES,  HON.  B.  HOWELL,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  Hope,  British  Guiana. 
fJoNES,  EDWARD,  C.E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
JONES,  J.  THOMAS,  Bradfield,  Barbados. 

JONES,  MURRAY  J.,  BrocTclesby,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
JONES,  MATTHEW,  Assistant  Colonial  Surveyor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
JONES,  HON.  OSWALD,  M.L.C.,  Stockton,  Barbados. 
JONES,  OWEN  FITZ WILLIAM,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
JONES,  PHILIP  SYDNEY,  M.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
JONES,  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  S.  TWENTYMAN,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
JONES,  W.  BUSHBY,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
JONES,  W.  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
JONES,  W.  H.  HYNDMAN,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

t  JONES,  HON.  W.  H.  QUAYLE,  Queen's  Advocate,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
JOSEPH,  HON.  S.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

KARUTH,  FRANK,  11,  Berg  Strasse,  Dresden. 
KEEPER,  SAMUEL,  C.E.,  Broolcsville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
KEEP,  H.  A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fKELLEY,  JAMES  JOHN,  Ellimatta,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
KELSEY,  J.  F.,  F.S.S.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
KEMP,  HON.  G.  T.  R.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
KEMSLEY,  JAMES,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
KEMSLEY,  JOHN  C.,   J.P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
KENNEDY,  JAMES  HUTCHINSON,  J.P.,  Kimlerley,  Cape  Colony. 
KERR,  HON.  THOMAS,  Government  House,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
KEYNES,  RICHARD  R.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia. 
KILGOUR,  GEORGE,  J.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
KING,  NATHANIEL  T.,  M.D.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
KING,  HON.  THOMAS,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fKiNG,  THOMAS  A.,  Magistrate,  Transkeian  Territory,  Cape  Colony. 
KINGSMILL,  NICOL,  Toronto,  Canada. 

KIRKLAND,  EGBERT  J.,  J. P.,  Plantation  Garden  River,  St.  Thomas,  Jamaica. 
KNEVETT,  J.  S.  K.  DE,  17,  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris  ;  and  British 
Columbia. 
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KNIGHT,  ARTHUR,  Audit  Office,  Singapore. 

KNIGHT,  WILLIAM,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

KNIGHTS,  B.  T.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

KNOX,  ALFRED,  Estcourt,  Natal. 

KNOX,  EDWARD,  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

fKRiEL,  REV.  H.  T.,  Ladysmith,  Natal. 
KYNSEY,  WILLIAM  R.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Inspector-General 

of  Hospitals,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
KYSHE,  J.  B.,  F.S.S.,  Registrar-  General,  Mauritius. 
KYSHE,  JAMES  WM.  NORTON,  Deputy  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

LABORDE,  W.MELVILLE,  Civil  Commandant,  Sherbro',  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
fLAGDEN,  GODFREY  YEATMAN. 


LAMB,  WALTER,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

LA  MOTHE,  E.  A.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

LAMPREY,  J.J.,  Surgeon,  Army  Medical  Department,  Tower  Hill  Barracks, 

Sierra  Leone. 

LANDALE,  ALEXANDER,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fLANDALE,  WALTER,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
LANGE,  J.  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
LANGLOIS,  JULES,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
LARK,  F.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fLARNACH,  HON.  WTLLIAM  J.  M.,  C.M.G.,   The  Camp,  Dunedin,  Otago, 

New  Zealand. 

LAYTON,  A.  L.,  Airy  Hall,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 
LEACOCK,  HON.  W.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Barbados. 

LEARY,S.,M.D.,  Superintendent,  Public  Hospital,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
LEE,  EDWARD,  Barrister-at-Law,  Reform  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
LEEB,  P.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

LEECH,  JOHN  BOURKE  MASSE  Y,  Kinta,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
LEEPER,  ALEXANDER,  Melbourne  University,  Victoria,  Australia. 
LEES,  JAMES,  care  of  Messrs.  Lees  8f  Moore,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New 

Zealand. 

LEMBERG,  P.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
LE  MESURIER,    CECIL   J.   R.,   care   of  HARRY  CREASY,   Esq.,    Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

LE  MIERE,  HIPPOLYTE,  JUN.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
LKNNOCK,  G.  R.,  King  William's  Toivn,  Cape  Colony. 
LEONARD,  WILLIAM,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
LEVEY,  G.  COLLINS,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
LEVIN,  W.  H.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
LEVY,  AMOS  D.  C.,  Maua  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
LEVY,  ARTHUR,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 
LEVY,    EMANUEL    GEORGE,    J.P.,    St.   Jago  Park,  Spanish    Town   P.O., 

Jamaica. 

LEWIS,  HON.  ALBERT,  Q.C.,  Acting  Chief  Justice,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
LEWIS,  ALLAN  WELLESLEY,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
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1881  LEWIS,  Louis  LUCAS,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
l6$4   1880    LEWIS,  N.  E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1880  LEWIS,  HON.  SAMUEL,  M.L.C.,  Sierra  Leone. 

1882  LILEY,  REV.  J.  H.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  LILLEY,  SIR  CHARLES,  Chief  Justice  of  Queensland,  Brisbane. 
1883     LILLEY,  E.  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1655    1880    LITTLE,  GEORGE,  JUN.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1879  fLivERSiDGE,  PROFESSOR  A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1882  LOCKE,  JOHN,  c/o  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados,  West  Indies. 

1881  LOCKHART,  C.  G.  NORMAN,  care  of  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne  and  New 

South  Wales. 

1881  LOCKHEAD,  "W.  K.,  JDN.,  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 
1660   1875    LONGDEN,  SIR  JAMES  R.,  G.C.M.G. 

1883  Loos,  F.  C.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1876    LOUGHNAN,  HENRY,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1871    LOVELL,  DR.  FRANCIS  H.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1883    fLovELY,  LiEur.-CoLONEL  JAMES  CHAPMAN,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1665    1884    tL°w,  SIR  HUGH,  K.C.M.G.,  British  Resident,    The   Residency,  Kuala 

Kansa,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
1883    LOWE,  MAJOR  STANLEY  JOHN,  J.P.,  Commissioner  of  Police,  Basutoland 

via  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1883    LUCY,  FREDERICK  CORBETT,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  LYNCH,  EDWARD  B.,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
1879    LYNCH,  JAMES  A.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

1670    1883  LYONS,  CHARLES,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1879  LYONS,  FRANK  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1882  LYONS,  MAURICE,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1883  LYTTELTON,  REV.  THE  HON.  ALBERT  VICTOR,  M.A.,  Bloernfontein,  Orange 

Free  State. 

1881  MACARTHUR,  DOUGLAS  H.,  J.P.,  Fielding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1675    1883    MACBAIN,  HON.  JAMES,  M.L.C.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1883  MACDONALD,  CHESBOROUGH  F.  J.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,New  South 

Wales. 

1880  MACDONALD,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  A.,  K.C.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1882  MACDOUGALL,  JAMKS,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1884  MACFARLANE,  JAMES,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1680   1881    MACFARLANE,  R.,  Member  of  the  Volksraad,  Harrismith,  Orange   Free 
State. 

1881  MACGLASHAN,  HON.  JOHN,  Auditor- General,  Jamaica. 

1883  MACGREGOR,  WILLIAM,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1881    MACINTYRE,  DONALD,  Kayuga,  New  South  Wales. 

1884  MACKENZIE,  THE  REV.  JOHN,  Resident  Commissioner,  Bechuanaland,  v.Yi 

Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1685   1882    MACKINNON,  Louis  F.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1881    MACLURE,  HON.  W.  M.  G.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1869    MACNAB,  REV.   DR.,    Rector    of     Darlington,    Boivmanville,     Ontario, 

Canada. 
1873    MACPHERSON,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HERBERT  T.,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.T., 

Commanding  at  Allahabad,  India. 
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1881 
1881 
1880 
1883 


MACPHERSON,  HON.  J.  A.., Winilba  Diggers'  Rest,  near  Melbourne,  Australia' 
fMACPHERSON,  WILLIAM  ROBERT,  Devon  Villa,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
McADAM,  HON.  ALEX.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
MCCALLUM,   HON.   MAJOR    HENRY    EDWARD,    R.E.,    Surveyor-General, 

Singapore. 

MCCARTHY,  JAMES  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sierra  Leone. 
MCCLOSKY,    JAMES    HUGH,    Colonial     Surgeon,    Butterworth     Province 

Wellesley,  Straits  Settlements. 

McCRAE,  FARQDIIAR  P.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
McCuLLocH,  SIR  JAMES,  K.C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
McCuLLOCH,  WILLIAM,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MCFARLAND,  EGBERT,  Barooga,  Deniliquin,  Neiv  South  Wales. 
MCFARLAND,  THOMAS,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
McGAW,  JOSEPH,  Cuba,  Nar rand-era,  New  South  Wales. 
McGRATH,  GEORGE,  Charlemont,  Jamaica. 
McHATTiE,  A.  G.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
MclLWRAiTH,    HON.    SIR   THOMAS,    K.C.M.G.,    M.L.A.,    Brisbane, 

Queensland. 

MCKELLAR,  THOMAS,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria-,  Australia. 
MCKENZIE,  FRANK. 

fMcLEAN,  DOUGLAS,  Marackakaho,  Haivkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
fMcLEAN,  GEORGE,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
MCLENNAN,  JOHN,  Orona  Downs,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fMcLEOD,  EDWIN,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
McLEOD,    CAPTAIN    MURDOCH,    Provost-Marshal,    Georgetown,    British 

Guiana. 

MCMASTER,  ALEXANDER,  WaiJcaura,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
McPHAiL,  JOHN,  J.P.,  Tulloch,  Linstead  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
MAIR,  GEORGE,  Groongal,  Near  Hay,  New  South  Wales. 
MALABRE,  WILLIAM,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

MALCOLM,  HON.  0.  D.,  Q.C.,  Attorney- General,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
MALING,  HON.  CAPTAIN  IRWIN  CHARLES,  Colonial  Secretary,  Grenada. 
MANCHESTER,  JAMES,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
MANFORD,  WILLIAM,  Auditor- General,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
MANGET,   ETIENNE     A.,    M.D.,    Surgeon- General,    Georgetown,   British 

Guiana. 

MANIFOLD,  PETER,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 
MANIFOLD,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Auslraha. 
MANSFIELD,  GEORGE  ALLEN,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
MAPP,  JAMES  B.,  C.E.,  Barbados. 

MARAIS,  HON.  P.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
MARESCAUX,  OSCAR,  Colonial  Bank,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
MARRAST,  Louis  FERDINAND,  Grenada. 
MARSHMAN,  JOHN,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
MARTIN,  ARTHUR  PATCHETT,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MARTIN,  EDWARD,  care  of  J.  G.  Dougalty,  Esq.,  Burke  Street,  Melbourne,. 

Australia. 

f  MARTIN,  FRANCIS,  The  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MARTIN,  JOHN  E.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
MARTIN  THOMAS,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
d 
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1880  MARTIN,  THOMAS  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1879     MASON,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1735    1881     f  MASON,  F.  A.,  Manager  of  the  Demerara  Railway,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

1881  fMATTHEws,  DR.  J.  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1879  MAWBV,  A.  M.,  Standard  Bank,  Calvinia,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  MAXWELL,  JOSEPH  RENNER,  Barrister-at-Law,  Queen's  Advocate,  Gambia, 

West  Africa. 

1881  MAXWELL,  MAJOR  THOMAS,  Jagersfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

174°   1884  MAY,  SURGEON  WILLIAM  ALLAN,  A.M.D.,  J.P.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1882  MAYERS,  JOSEPH  BRIGGS,  Plantation  Wales,  British  Guiana. 

1883  MEARS,  JAMES  EDWARD,  Sunny  side,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1880  MEIN,  GEORGE  A.,  M.D.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
1883  MEINTJES,  JAMES,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

!745    1882     fMELHADO,  WILLIAM,  H.B.M.'s  Consul,  Truxillo,  Spanish  Honduras. 

1880    MELVILLE,  GEORGE  W.,  Assistant  Government  Secretary,   Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
1876    MENDS,  W.  FISHER,  Colonial  Bank,  St.  Kitts. 

1878  MERCER,  WILLIAM  JAMES,  C.E.,  Sierra  Leone. 
1883    MEREWETHER,  EDWARD  MARSH,  Singapore. 

1750   1881    MRRIVALE,    GEORGE  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New    South  Wales. 
1882    METZGER,  JOSEPH  M.,  Sierra  Leone. 

1876  MEURANT,  HON.  Louis  HENRY,  J.P.,  M.L.C.,  Riversdale,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  MIDDLETON,  JOHN  PAGE,  District  Judge,  Limasol,  Cyprus. 

1883  MIDDLETON,  W.  H.,  Durban  Natal. 

1755    1880  MILES,  GEORGE,  Stones  Hope,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 

1883  MILLER,  JOSEPH,  Bathur^t,  River  Gambia,  West  Africa. 

1884  MILLIONS,  JAMES  PATTERSON,  Plantation  Skeldon,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1879  MILNE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  Sunnyside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1883  MIRRIELEES,  JOHN  D.,  Puerto  Cortes,  Spanish  Honduras. 

1760   1878    MITCHELL,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  HON.  SIR  CHARLES  B.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial 
Secretary,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1877  MITCHELL,  HON.  SAMUEL,  8t.  George's,  Grenada. 
1883     MOGG,  J.  W.,  Natal  Bank,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1882  MOIR,  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILSON,  C.M.G.,  St.  Kittfs,  West  Indies. 

1883  MOIR,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1765   1879    MOLONEY,  HON.  CAPTAIN  ALFRED,  C.M.G.,  Administrator  o"  the  Gambia, 

West  Africa. 
1873    MOLTENO,  HON.  SIR  J.  C.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  MOLTENO,  JOHN  CHARLES,  JUN.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1873     MOODIE,  G.  P.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

1881     MOOR,  GEORGE  C.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
177°   1884    MOORE,  JOHN,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1883  MOORE,   THE  REV.  OBADTAH,   Principal  Church   Missionary,  Grammar 

School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1878    tMooRE,  WILLIAM  H.,  St.  John's  House,  Antigua. 

1880  fMoRGAN,  M.  C.,  The  Bamboos,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1884  MORGAN,  JAMES  VAUGHAN,  Metropolitan  Club,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1775    1881     fMoRKEL,  A.  H.,  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 

1881  MORRIN,  THOMAS,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1882 
1881 

1877 

B78o  1875 
1881 
1884 
1880 
1880 

1785  1878 

1881 
1883 

1880 
1880 
1884 
1880 

1877 
1883 
1884 
1882 
1877 


1875 

1883 

1879 
1881 
1880 

1884 
1875 
1880 
1805  1882 
1883 
1884 
1882 

1879 

tSio  1876 
1879 

1879 

1873 

1883 


•MORRIS,   D.,   M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  Public  Gardens,  Gordon  Town, 

Jamaica  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
MORRISON,  JAMES,    J.P.,  Guildford,   Western  Australia  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
£ORT,  LAIDLEY,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
MORTLOCK,  W.  R.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

ktosELEY,  C.  H.  HARLEY,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone. 
Moss,  RICHARD,  Lillyjield,  Brown's  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
MOYLAN,  E.  K.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
MUELLER,  BARON  SIR  FERDINAND  VON,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Government 

Botanist,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MDGGERIDGE,  ARTHUR  L.,  Las  Horquetas,  Sauce  Porto,  Buenos  Ayres, 

South  America. 

fMuLLiGAN,HoN.  TnoMAS,M.C.P.,  Plantation  Vive  la  Force, British  Guiana. 
MULLINS,     JOHN    FRANCIS  LANE,    M.A.,   c/o   City  Bank,  Pitt    Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
MUNRO,  ARCHIBALD,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fMuNRO,  JOHN,  J.P.,  Menzies*  Hotel,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fMuNRO,  MALCOLM,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
MURPHY,ALEXANDER  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

MURPHY,  SIR  FRANCIS,  Edgcomb,  South  Tarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MURRAY,  CHARLES  F.  K.,  M.D.,  Claremont,  Cape  Colony. 
MURRAY,  FREDERICK  CATTY,  Sterkfontein,  Hanover,  Cape  Colony. 
fMuRRAY-AYNSLEY,  HUGH  PERCY,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
fMusGRAVE,    SIR   AVTHONY,    K.C.M.G.,    Government   House,    Brisbane, 

Queensland. 

NAIRN,  JOHN  Pourere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

NASH,  WILLIAM  GILES,  Quebrada  Raihcay  Land  and  Copper  Co.,  Limited, 

Tucdcas,  Venezuela. 
NATHAN,  D.  P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

NEEDHAM,  SIR  JOSEPH,  Chief  Justice,  San  Antonio,  Trinidad. 
NEEDHAM,  RODERICK  FRASER,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
NEIL,  PERCEVAL  CLAY,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
•{•NELSON,  FREDERICK,  Havelock,  Napier,  Neiv  Zealand. 
NESBITT,  MAJOR  RICHARD  A.,  J.P.,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony. 
NESS,  GAVIN  PARKER,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
fNEWLAND,  HARRY  OSMAN,  Singapore. 

NEWTON,  CHARLES  READ,  F.R.M.S.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fNiCHOLS,      ARTHUR,     Commercial     Bank    of    Australia,     Melbournet 

Australia. 
NIGHTINGALE,    PERCY,    Civil    Commissioner  and  Resident   Magistrate, 

Oaklands  Roa3,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
NIND,  PHILIP  HENRY,  Georgetown,  British  Guiani. 

NITCH,  GEORGE  H.,  Standard  Bank,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
NOBLE,   JOHN,   Clerk  of  the   Honsa  of  Assembly,    Cape   Town,   Cape 

Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
fNoRDHEiMER,  SAMUEL,  Toronto,  Canada. 
NORMAX,  GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  W.,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E.,  Government  House, 

Kingston,  Jamaica. 


lii 


1815 


Year  of 
Election. 

1880 
1879 
1874 
1882 
1880 


1820  1883 
1882 
1883 

1877 
1883 

1825  1883 
1882 

1883 

1882 
1880 

1830  1884 
1884 
1882 
1876 
1879 

,835  1881 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1883 

1840  1881 
1882 
1881 

1879 
1882 

1845  1872 
1882 
1883 
1884 

1882 

1850  1883 
1883 

1872 

1881 
1879 

1855  1883 
1882 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

fNoRTH,  CHARLES,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

NORTON,  EDWIN,  J.P.,  Grenada. 

NOWLAN,  JOHN,  Eclah,  West  Maitland,  New  South  Wales. 

tNoYCE,  F.  A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal 

NUNDY,  B.,  M.D.,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

O'BRIEN,  HENRY  ARTHUR,  Singapore. 

O'BRIEN,  COLONEL  J.  T.  N.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Heligoland. 

O'BRIEN,  Lucius  B.,  President  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
O'BRIEN,  LIEUT-COLONEL  W.  E.,  M.P.,  BctmV,  Ontario,  Canada. 

O'CALLAGHAN,  CORNELIUS. 

OCHSE,  ANDREW,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony.    . 

O'CONNOR,    OWEN  LIVINGSTONE,    F.R.Met.Soc.,    Souvenir,    St.    Pierre,, 

Mauritius. 

O'CONNOR,  RICHARD  S.,  Singapore. 
OFFICER,  WILLIAM,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
O'GRADY,  THOMAS,  Alderman,  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
OLDHAM,  JOHN,  51,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne. 

OLDHAM,  NATHANIEL,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Aunt-rail ia. 
O'MALEY,  MICHAEL  R.,  Colonial  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
O'MALLEY,  HON.  EDWARD  L.,  Attorney- General,  Hong  Kong. 
fORMOND,  EON.  FRANCIS,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fORMOND,  GEORGE  C.,  Napier,  Neiv  Zealand. 
ORPEN,  FRANCIS  H.  S.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fORPEN,  J.  M.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
ORRETT,  JOHN,  Halfwaytree  Post  Office,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
fOsBORNE,  CAPTAIN  FRANK,  lllaivarra,  New  Soiith  Wales. 
OSBORNE,  HAMILTON,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
OSBORNE,  P.  HILL,  Currendooley,  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales. 
OWEN,  H.  GWYNNE,  Lisbon-Berlyn  Gold  Fields,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

fPADDON,  JOHN,  Barkly,  Cape  Colony. 

tPAGAN,  JOHN,  Surveyor-General,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

fPAiNT,  HENRY  NICHOLAS,  J.P.,  M.P.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

PAKENHAM,  THOMAS  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

PA  LEY,  WILLIAM  WILSON,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

PARKE,   EDMUND   WILLIAM,   Alice    Springs,    Northern  Territory,  South 

Australia. 
f  PARKER,     F.     HARDYMAN,    M.A.,    Barrister-at-Law,    Belize,    British 

Honduras. 

PARKER,  HON.  STEPHEN  HENRY,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
PARKER,     HON.     STEPHEN     STANLEY,     M.L.C.,     J.P.,   Perth,    Western 

Australia. 
PARKES,  SIR  HARRY  S.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 

China,  PeTiin. 

PARKIN,  HERBERT,   WaldcVs  Plank,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
fPARSONS,  CECIL,  Bloomfield,  Hamilton,  Tasmania. 
PARSOXS,  FRANK,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
PATERSON,  GEORGE  H.  (Messrs.  Randall  and  Fisher),  Sterna  Leone. 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


PATTERSON,  HON.  JAMES  B.,  M.L.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

PAUL,  F,  W.,  Khyber  Pass,  near  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

IPAYNE  FREDERICK  W.,  JUN.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Maritime,  South  Yarra, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

f  PAYNE,  JOHN  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
PAYNE,  T.  B.,  Maritimo,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
PEACOCK,  CALEB,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fPEARCE,  E.,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
PEARSON,  REV.  JOHN  GEORGE,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
fPELLEREAU,  EiiENNE,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
PEMBERTON,  SHOLTO  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dominica,  West  Indies. 
PERCH,  GEORGE,  Colonial  Bank,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
PERHAM,  GEORGE  W. 

PERSSE,  DE  BURGH  F.,  M.L.A.,  Tabragalba,  Queensland. 
PETER,   HON.   WILLIAM  SPEXCER,  M.L.C.,   Anama,  Christchurcfi,    New 

Zealand. 

PEYNADO,  GEORGE  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
PHARAZYN,  CHARLES,  J.P.,  Wellington,  Neiv  Zealand. 
PHARAZYN,  ROBERT,  The  Poplars,  Wanganui,  Neic  Zealand. 
PHTLBEN,  GEORGE,  Pfhalert's  Hotel,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
PHILLIPPO,  His  HONOUR  SIR  GEORGE,  Chief  Justice,  Hong  Kong. 
PHILLIPPO,  J.  C.,  M.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
PHILLIPS,  COLEMAN,  Dry   River  Station,   Wairarapa,   Wellington,   Neia 

Zealand. 
PHILLIPS,  GEORGE  BRAITHWAITE,  Assistant  Colonial   Secretary,  Perth, 

Western  Australia. 

PHILLIPS,  HON.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
PHILLIPS,  LIONEL,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
PICKERING,  FRANCIS  HENRY,  Christchurch,  Neiv  Zealand. 
PICKERING,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  C.M.G.,  Protector  of  Chinese,  Singapore. 
PIKE,  CHARLES,  Treasurer  of  Lagos,  West  Africa,. 
PINE,  SIR  BENJAMIN,  K.C.M.G. 
PINNOCK,  PHILLIP,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

PINSENT,  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  R.  J.,  D.C.L.,  St.  John's,  Neu-foundland. 
PLEWMAN,  THOMAS,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
PLUMMER,     HENRY     PEMBERTON,     New     Amsterdamt    Set-bice,    British 

Guiana. 

PLUNKETT,  EDMUND  W.,  C.E.,  Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 
POGSON,  EDWARD,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 
POOLE,  J.  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
POTTS,  THOMAS,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
tPowELL,  FRANCIS,  Assistant  Protector  of  Chinese,  Singapore. 
POWELL,   WILFRID,   F.R.G.S. 

POWXVALL,  ROBERT  EDWARD,  A.R.I.B.A.j  Sierra  Leone. 
PRESTOE,  HENRY,  Government  Botanist,  Trinidad. 
PRICE,  CHARLES  CRICHELEY,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
PRICE,  HON.  J.  M.,  Survey  or- General,  Hong  Kong. 
PRITCHARD,  HON.  CHARLES,  M.L.C.,  Beaufort  West,  Cape  Colony. 
PaouDFOOT,  JOHN  B.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
PROWSE,  HON.  Mr.  JUSTICE,  D.W.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


liv  lloyal  Colonial  Institute- 

Year  of 
Election. 

1883    QUIN,  THOMAS  F.  J.,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 


1880 
1880 

1905  1880 
1882 
1880 
1880 
1877 

1910  1882 
1883 
1881 
1883 
1882 

1915  1881 
1874 
1881 
1880 
1883 

1920  1884 
1883 
1881 

1881 
1882 

1925  1881 
1880 
1878 
1882 
1881 

1930  1882 
1880 
1884 

1876 

1882 

1935  1881 
1883 
1880 
1876 
1883 

1940  1883 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1879 

1945   1869 


RADCLIFFE,  EEV.  JOHN,  Kingston  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

RANKIN,  WILLIAM  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

RAXNIE,  D.  W.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

RAPHAEL,  IT.  J.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

RAWSON,  CHARLES  C.,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

READ,  HORATIO,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,.  British  Guiana. 

REID,  ALEXANDER. 

REID,  JAMES,  Standard  Bank,  Malmesbury,  Cape  Colony. 

REID,  JOHX,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

REID,  J.  STUART,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

REID,  Ross  T.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

REID,  WALTER,  EocTchampton,  Queensland. 

REVINGTON,  ALFRED,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

RHIND,  W.  G.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Adelaide,.  South  Australia.. 

RHODES,  A.  E.  G.,  Barrister- at-Law,  Beverley,  Timaru,  New  Zealand* 

RHODES,  CECIL  J.,  M.L.A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

RHODES,  ROBERT  HEATON,  Eltnwood,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

RICARDS,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP,  Grahamstoivn,  Cape  Colony. 

RICE,  LIOXEL  K.,  Mount  Spencer,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

RICH,  FRANCIS  DYER,  J.P.,  Bushey  Park,  Palmerston,  S.  Dunedin,  Ner.'- 
Zealand. 

RICHARDS,  ROBERT,  Barrister-at-Law,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

RICHARDS,  WILLIAM  S.,  Norris  Estate,  St.  David's  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

RICHMAN,  WALTER,  Narrung,  Milang,  South  Australia. 

RICHMOND,  CAPTAIN  H.  F.,  Sierra  Leone. 

RICHMOND,  JAMES,  New  South  Wales. 

RIDDIFORD,  EDWARD  J.,  Wol>urn  Hutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.. 

fRiMER,  J.  C.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

RISK,  CHARLES,  Colonial  Engineer,  Grenada. 

fRoBERTs,  RICHARD  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

ROBERTSON,  ALEXANDER  DUNDAS,  Conneivarran,  Hexharn,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. 

ROBERTSON,  ALEXANDER  W.,  Ottaiva  Toorak,  Victoria?  Australia. 

fRoBERTsoN,  ANDREW,  Chairman  Harbour  Commissioners,  Montreal, 
Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

ROBERTSON,  GEORGE  P.,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia ;  and  Melbourne  Club* 

ROBERTSON,  JAMES,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

ROBERTSON,  R.  M.,  Wantivood,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia* 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

ROBERTSON,  W.  KERB,  Deeds  Office,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

ROBERTSON,  W.  St.  L.,  The  Hill,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia 

ROBINS,  THE  REV.  W.  H.,  "  All  Saints,"  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony,. 

ROBINSON,  AUGUSTUS  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

ROBINSON,  C.  A.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

ROBINSON,  LIEUT. -COLONEL  C.  W.  (Rifle  Brigade),  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Northern  Division  Bombay  Army,  Belgaum,  Bombay. 


Non-Resident  Members. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1882 
1880 

1869 

1883 


1950  1879 
1878 

1882 
1882 
1884 

1955  1879 
1876 

1877 

1883 
1883 

1960  1882 
1582 
1883 
1881 
1883 

1965  1875 
1883 
1880 

1883 
1881 

1970  1881 
1882 

1883 
1871 
1881 


1975 


1980 


1875 
1875 

1883 

1875 
1873 


1877 

1878 

1882 

1881 

1985   1873 


ROBINSON,  GEORGE,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

ROBINSON,   THE   RIGHT    HON.    SIR    HERCULES,    G.C.M.G.,     Government 

House,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  ROBINSON,  JOHN,  Durban,  Natal. 

ROBINSON,  THOMAS  (Messrs.  Bain,  Blanchard  &  Muloch),  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, Canada. 
ROBINSON,  SIR  WILLIAM  C.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
ROBINSON,  SIR  WILLIAM,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  Windward  Island?, 

Government  House,  Barbados. 

ROCHE,  CAPTAIN  W.  P.,  Bathurst,  River  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
ROCKSTROW,  JOHN  FREDERICK,  J.P.,  Foxton,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
ROGERS,  HENRY  ADAMS,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
ROLLAND,  ADAM,  Blackstone  Hill  Station,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
ROLLESTON,  CHRISTOPHER,  C.M.G.,  Auditor-General,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

ROMILLY,  ALFRED,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fRosADO,  J.  M.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
ROSE,  HENRY,  JUN.,  care  of  The  British  and  New  Zealand  Mortgage  and 

Agency,  Limited,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Ross,  ARTHUR  W.,  Plaisand,  Grenada. 
Ross,  REGINALD,  J.P.,  Regalia,  British  Honduras. 
Ross,  HON.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fRoTH,  HENRY  LING,  F.S.S.,  Foulden,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
fRoTHSCHiLD,  A.  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
ROWE,  SIR  SAMUEL,  K.C.M  G.,  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
ROWLAND,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
ROWSELL,  FRANCIS  WILLIAM,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  British  Commissioner  of  the 

Egyptian  State  Domains,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
ROXBURGH,  T.  LAWRENCE,  Black  Ricer  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
tRuoALL,  JAMES  T.,  F.R.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
RUDD,  CHARLES  D.,  J.P.,  M.L.A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
RUMSEY,  COMMANDER  R.  MURRAY,  R.N.,  Civil  Commissioner,  Volta  District, 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 
RUNCHMAN,  M.  S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
RUSDEN,  GEORGE  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
RUSHTON,  MARK.  W.  B.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
RUSSELL,  ARTHUR  B.,  Hawlces  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
RUSSELL,  G.  GREY,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

RUSSELL,  H.  C.,  Government  Astronomer,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fRussELL,  JOHN  PURVIS,  Wangai,  Moana,   Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 

RUSSELL,  PHILIP,  Carngham,  Victoria,  Australia. 
RUSSELL,   ROBERT,    LL.B.,    Barrister-at-Law,    Government    Park,    near 

Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM,  Georgetown,   British  Guiana. 

RUSSELL,  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
RYAN,  CHARLES,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fSACHSE,  CHARLES,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
ST.  GEORGK,  HENRY  Q.,  Toronto,  Canada ;  and  Monipelier,  France. 


Ivi 

Year  of 
Election. 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


1881 
1883 
1882 
1882 

1990  1884 
1883 
1882 
1872 
1880 

1995  1876 
1879 
1877 
1881 
1880 

2000  1881 

1881 
1878 
1883 


2005 


1882 
1883 

1878 

1881 


1882 
1881 

2010  1876 
1883 
1879 
1883 
1871 

2015  1881 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 

2020  1883 
1884 
1884 
1879 


2025 


1889 
1869 
1879 
1875 
1880 


ST.  JOHN,  MOLYNEUX,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

ST.  LEGER,  FREDERICK  LUKE,  J.P.,  BarJdy  West,  Cape  Colony. 

SALMON,  HON.  CHARLES,  President  of  Nevis,  West  Indies. 

SALMOXD,  CHARLES  SHORT,  Kotri,  OAamwood  Forest,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne. 

SALOM,  HON.  MAURICE,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

SANDEMAN,  HON.  GORDON,  M.L.C.,  Burenda,  Queensland. 

SANDWITH,  MAJOR  J.  H.,  R.M.L.I.,  Head  Quarter  Staff,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

SANJO,  J.,  Toldo,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

SARGOOD,   HON.   LIEUT.    COLONEL    FREDERICK   T.,   M.L.C.,  Melbourne, 

.Australia. 

SARJEANT,  HENRY,  Wanganui,  Neiv  Zealand. 
SARL,  A.  J.,  Colonial  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
SAUER,  J.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Aliwal  North,  Cape  Colony. 
SAUNDERS,  JAMES  E.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Tangaati,  Natal. 
SATJNDERS,  JOHN,  Cape  Toivn,  Cape  Colony. 
SAUNDERS,  REV.   RICHARDSON,   Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 

SAUNDERS,  S.  P.,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
SAWERS,  JOHN,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 
fSAWYER,  ERNEST  EDWARD,  M.A.,   C.E.,  Engineers'    Office,   Mormugoa, 

Goa,  India. 

SCARTH,  WILLIAM  B.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
SCHAPPERT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
SCHOOLES,    HON.    HENRY    R.    PIPON,    Attorney- General,    St.    George's, 

Grenada. 
SCHUTE,  FRKDERICK,  Government  Inspector  of  Machinery  for  Griqualand 

West,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
SCHWABACHER,  S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

SCOTT,  CALEB  E.,  c/o  Messrs.  Bolus  Bros.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
SCOTT,  HON.  HENRY,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SEALEY,  THOMAS  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
SEGRE,  JOSEPH  S.,  J.P.,  Savannah  La  Mar,  Jamaica. 
SELBY,  W.  H.,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
SEROCOLD,  G.  P.,  Montreux,  Switzerland. 
fSERViCE,  HON.  JAMES,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
I-SEWELL,  HENRY,  Trelaivny,  Jamaica. 
SHAND,  CHARLES  ARTHUR,  Titches  Creek,  Antigua. 
SHAW,  HENRY  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fSiiAW,  THOMAS,  Woorwyrite,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 
SHEA,  HON.  SIR  AMBROSE,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
SHELDON,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  Armidale,.New  South  Wales. 
fSHENTON,  HON.  GKORGE,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia. 
SHEPHERD,  WILLIAM  LAKE,  Eenchlin  Strasse,  19,  Stuttgart ',  Wurtemburgr 

Germany. 

SHEPSTONE,  SIR  THEOPHILUS,  K.C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
SHEPSTONE,  THEOPHILUS,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
SHERIFF,  HON.  R.  FFRENCH,  Attorney- General,  Gibraltar. 
SHERIFF,  His  HONOUR  W.  MUSGRAVE,  Chief  Justice,  British  Honduras. 
SHIPPARD,  HON.  SIDNEY  G.  A.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  Grahamstoicn,  Cape  Colony. 


Non^Resident  Members. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1881 

1880 
1884 
1877 
1883 
1883 


535 


350 


2060 


2065 


2070 


1882 
1881 
1884 
1882 

1882 
1883 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1873 
1883 
1872 
1882 
1884 
1882 
1882 

1881 
1882 
1877 

1882 
1881 

1883 
1881 
1883 
1877 
1876 
1883 
1883 

1882 
1884 
1879 

1882 

1877 
1884 
1882 

1880 
1881 


f SHIRLEY,  Hox.  LEICESTER  C.,  Hyde  Hall,  Chirks  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

SHORTRIDGE,  SAMUEL,  J.P.,  Plantain  Garden  River  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

SIMMS,  ALFRED,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

SIMMS,  HON.  W.  K.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

SIMON,  MAXIMILIAN  FRANK,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Singapore. 

SIMPSON,  SURGEON-MAJOR  FRANK,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra, 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 

fSiMPSON,  G.  MORRIS,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
SIMSON,  COLIN  WILLIAM,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
SIMSON,  R.  J.P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
SINCLAIR,  A.  C.,  Government  Printing  Establishment,  Kingston  P.O., 

Jamaica. 

SKARRATT,  CHARLES  CARLTON,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales. 
•{•SKINNER,  HON.  ALLAN.  MCLEAN,  Treasurer,  Singapore. 
fSLOANE,  ALEXANDER,  Mulwala  Station,  New  South  Wales. 
SMITH,  CHARLES,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

SMITH,  C.  W.,  care  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  <%,  Dixon,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
,  HON.  DONALD  A.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
,  HON.  EDWIN  THOMAS,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SMITH,  His  HONOUR  SIR  FRANCIS,  Chief  Justice,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
SMITH,  FRANCIS,  B.L.,  Bathurst,  Elver  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
fSMiTH,  JAMES  CARMICHAEL,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
SMITH,  JULIUS  J.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
SMITH,  CAPTAIN  MATTHEW  S.,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 

SMITH,  EGBERT,  F.R.C.S.,  Sierra  Leone. 
SMITH,  W.  B.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
SMITH,  HON.  W.  F.  HAYNES,  LL.D., Attorney. General,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 

fSMiTH,  W.  H.  WARRE,  Durban,  Natal. 
SMUTS,  J.  A.,  Clerk  of  the  Papers,  House  of  Assembly,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 

SMYTH,  JOSEPH,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
SNELL,  GEORGE,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
SNEYD-KENNERSLY,  C.  W.,  Pcnang,  Straits  Settlements. 
SOLOMON,  HON.  GEORGE,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
SOLOMON,  HON.  MICHAEL,  Seville,  St.  Ann,  Jamaica. 
SOLOMON,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Townt  Cape  Colony. 
SOMERVILLE,  GEORGE  THOMAS,  230,   George  Street,  Sydney,  New    South 

Wales. 

SORAPURE,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

SOUTHEY,  HON.  RICHARD,  CM.G.,Wynberg, near  Cape  Toivn,  Cape  Colony. 
SOUTHGATE,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
SPAINE,  JAMES  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
tSPENCE,  HON.  J.  BRODIE,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SPENCER,  FRANCIS  HENRY,  fieaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
SPILSBURY,  HON.  THOMAS  HAMILTON,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Bathurst,  River 

Gambia,  West  Africa. 
SPOONER,  JOHN  C.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
SPRIGG,  HON.  J.  GORDON,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


Iviii 

Year  of 

Election, 

1881 

1881 

1881 

2075  1882 
1883 
1875 
1874 
1882 

2oSo  1883 
1882 
1880 
1880 
1880 

2085  1873 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 

2090  1882 

1883 
1879 
1882 
1881 

2095  1882 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1881 

2100  1881 
1880 
1880 
1883 
1880 

2105  1875 
1883 
1883 
1881 
1876 

2110  1882 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1883 


2115 


1881 

1879 
1883 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

SPROULE,  JAMES  H.,  Badulla,  Ceylon. 

SQUIRES,  WILLIAM  HERBERT,  Adelaide,   South  Australia. 

STABLES,  HENRY  L.,  C.E.,  Poona,  India. 

STANCLIFFE,  F.,  175,  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

STANDING,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

STANFORD,  J.  F.,  Rosebank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
STANFORD,  ROBERT  HARLEY,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

STANLEY,  HENRY  C.,  M.Iust.C.E.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

STAWELL,  C.  L.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

STEERE,  JAMES  G.  LEE,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

STEIBEL,  GEORGE,  Devon  Penn,  Kingston  Post  Office,  Jamaica. 

STENT,  SIDNEY,  C.E.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

STEPHENS,  HAROLD,    F.R.G.S.,    Attorney-at-Law,  Pretoria,    Transvaal, 
South  Africa. 

tSTEPHENS,  ROMEO,  Montreal,  Canada. 

STEPHENS,  COLONEL  W.  F.  (India),  Melbourne,  Australia. 

STERN,  M.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Kingston,  Jamaica,. 

STEVENSON,  GEORGE,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

STEVENSON,  JOHN,  M.L.A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

STEWART,  CHARLES,  W.  A.,  c/o  J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

STEWART,  GEORGE  VESEY,  J.P.,  Mount  Stewart,  Kati  Kati,  New  Zealand. 

STIRLING,  J.  LAUNCELOT,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

STOCKDALE,  R.  H.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

STOCKWELL,  FRANCIS  W.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

STONE,  EDWARD  ALFRED,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

STONE,  ROBERT  S.,  Mauritius. 

STOW,  FREDERICK,  Hoopstadt,  Orange  Free  State. 

STOW,  F.S.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

STRANACK,  J.  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 

STROUSS,  CARL,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

fSTRUBEN,  H.  W.,  The  Willows,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

STRUTT,  DR.  CHARLES  EDWARD,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

STUART,  DONALD,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

STUART,  M.  V.  D.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Sierra  Leone. 

STUDHOLME,  JOHN,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

STUDHOLME,  JOHN,  JUN.,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

STUDHOLME,  WILLIAM  PAUL,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

STURRIDGE,  GEORGE,  J.P.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 

SULLIVAN,  A.  F.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 

SULLIVAN,  HENRY,  116  &  118,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

SUNTER,  REV.  M.,  M.A..,  Fourah  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone. 

SWAINE,  CHARLES  S.  DE  P.,  The  Priory,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

SWAN,  ROBERT  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  British  Guiana. 

SWETTENHAM,   FRANK  A.,    The   Residency,   Perule,  via  Penany,  Straits 
Settlements. 

fSYMON,  J.  H.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

TAIT,  M.  M.,  Great  Westerford,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
TALBOT,  ARTHUR  PHILLIP,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 


Non-Resident  Members.  lix 

Year  of 
Election. 
1883  TANGE,  A.,  Danish  Consul,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fTANNER,  TUOMAS,  Riverslea,  Napier,  Neiv  Zealand. 

TAPSCOTT,  GEORGE  A.  M.,  Barldy  West,  Cape  Colony. 

TAYLOR,  HON.  E.  B.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

fTAYLOR,  WILLIAM,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

TAYLOR,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

fTENNANT,  THE   HON.  SIR   DAVID,  M.L.A.,  Speaker    of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

TESCHEMAKER,  THOMAS,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

TESSIER,  HON.  P.  G.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

THIBANDEAU,  ALFRED,  Quebec,  Canada. 

THIBON,  HON.  JOSEPH  T.,  M.L.C.,  Basseterre,  Nevis,  West  Indies. 

THOMAS,  J.  EDWIN,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fTHOMAS,  EICHARD  D.,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

THOMAS,  EGBERT  KYFFIN,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

THOMPSON,  ALEXANDER  J.3  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

THOMPSON,  GEORGE  A.,  Union  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

THOMPSON,  J.  A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

THOMSON,  JAMES,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

THOMSON,  MATTHEW  C.,  Rockharnpton,  Queensland. 

THOMSON,  WILLIAM,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Resident  Engineer,  Para,  Brazil. 

THOMSON,  W.  K.,  Kamesburgh,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 

THORNE,  CORNELIUS,  Messrs.  Maitland  fy  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 

THORNE,  HENRY  EDWARD,  Barbados. 

THWATTES,  HAWTREY  (Registrar,  Supreme  Court),  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

TIFFIN,  HENRY  H.,  J.P.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

TILLEY,  SIR  LEONARD,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Ottaiva,  Canada. 

fTiNLiNE,  JAMES  MADDER,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

TOBIN,  ANDREW,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

TOBIN,  P.  J.,  Wingadee  Station,  Coonamble,  Neiv  South  Wales. 

TOMKINSON,  GEORGE  ARNOLD,  B.A..,  LL.B.,  Barrister- at -Law,  Adelaide? 
Soitth  Australia. 

tTopp,  HON.  JAMES,  M.L.C.,  Bathurst,  River  Gambia,  West  Africa. 

TORBET,  W.,  Cape  Toivn,  Cape  Colony. 

TOSSWILL,  CAPTAIN  R.  G.  D.,  Highfield,  Kirwee,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand* 

TRAFFORD,  His  HONOUR  G.,  Chief  Justice,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

TRAVERS,  MARCUS,  Astrohove,  Boulogne,  France. 

fTRELEAVAN,  CHARLES  W.,  Bogul,  Balaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

TRIMINGHAM,  WILLIAM  P.,  The  Grange,  St.  Michaels,  Barbados. 

TRIMMER,  ALEXANDER,  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America. 

TRIPP,  CHARLES  GEORGE,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

TRIPP,  L.  O.  H.,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  Neiv  Zealand. 

TROTTER,  NOEL,  Singapore. 

TRUTCH,  HON.  J.  W.,  C.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

TRUTER,  JAMES  LIONEL,  Resident  Magistrate,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony* 

TUCKER,  HENRY,  West  End,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

TUCKER,  KIDGER,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

TUCKER,  WILLIAM  KIDGER,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

TURNBULL,  JAMES  THOMSON,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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1882 


1882 
1883 
1872 

1884 
1882 
1881 

1881 


1883 
.2175  1881 

1879 
1881 
1883 
1880 

.2180  1869 
1883 
1877 
1881 
1882 

.2185  1880 
1879 

1884 
1881 
1883 

.2190  1883 
1880 
1880 
1884 

1876 

2195  1882 
1881 
1874 
1883 

1881 

.2200  1882 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1881 

-2205  1873 
1879 


lloijal  Colonial  Institute. 

fTuRNER,   G.   NAPIER,   c/o   Messrs.  James   Turner  &  Son,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 

fTuRNER,  HENRY  GYLES,  Commercial  Bank,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
TURNER,  JOHN  HERBERT,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
tTuRNER,    WILLIAM    S.,    Chief   Commissary   of   Taxation,    Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 

TURNOUR,  KEPPEL  A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fTuRTON,  C.  D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
TWEED,  ARTHUR,  Civil  Commissioner  and  Kesident  Magistrate,  Colesberg, 

Cape  Colony. 
TYSON,  THOMAS  G.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 

USHER,  CHARLES  RICHARD,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
USHER,  HENRY  CHARLES,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

VARLEY,  JOHN,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Kapunda,  South  Australia. 

tVEENDAM,  DR.  J.  L.,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 

tYELGE,  CHARLES  EUGENE,  Registrar  Supreme  Court,  Singapore. 

VENDRYES,  HENRY,  Advocate,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

VERDON,  SIR  GEORGE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

VERLEY,  JAMES  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

VERLEY,  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

tViLLiERS,  HON.  FRANCIS  JOHN,  C.M.G.,  Auditor- General,  British  Guiana. 

VINTCENT,  LEWIS  A.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

VOHSEN,  ERNST,  Sierra  Leone. 

VRIES,  MAURICE  DE,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

WACE,  HERBERT,  Anuradhapura,  North  Central  Province,  Ceylon. 

WAITE,  PERCIVAL,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

WALCOTT,W.  CHASE, Barrister-at-Law,  Bathurst,  River  Gambia,West  Africa. 

WALDRON,DERWENT,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,^ccra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

WALDRON,  GERALD  G.H.,  H.M .  Treasury,  Harbour  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

WALDRON,  JAMES  L.,  J.P.,  Falkland  Islands. 

fWALKER,  CRITCHETT,   Principal  Under- Secretary,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
tWALKER,   HON.  EDWARD  NOEL,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Secretary.   Kingston, 

Jamaica. 

WALKER,  JAMES,  J.P.,  Kununata,  Glynn,  High  Flats,  Natal. 
t WALKER,  JOSEPH,  M.L.A.,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
tWALKER,  R.  B.  N.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  British  Sherbro',  West  Africa. 
fWALKER,  MAJOR  R.   S.  F.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,    Thaiping, 

Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 

WALLACE,  JAMES,  Chartered  Bank,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
WALLIS,  H.  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
t  WALTER,  HENRY  J.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tWANLiss,  THOMAS  D.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 
WARD,  CHARLES  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
WARD,  WALTER  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
WARD,  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
tWARE,  JOHN,  Tatyoon,  Yalla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 


Non -Resident  Members. 
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Year  of 
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1880       WARE,  J.  C.,  Yalla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1882  fWARNER,    OLIVER  W.,  Emigration   Agent  for  Trinidad,    11,    Garden 

Reach,  Calcutta. 

1878  WARREN,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  King  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
2210  1882    WATERHOUSE,  Hox.  G.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  Neu-  Zealand. 

1883  WATKINS,  ARNOLD  H.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Boslwf,  Oranye  Free  State. 
1882    WATSOX,  ROBERT,  C.E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1879  WATT,  GEORGE,  Urana  Station,  Urana,  Neiv  South  Wales. 

1880  WATT,  J.  PATOX,  M.D.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
221$   1881     WAWN,  Deputy  Commissary  G.,  Sierra  Leone. 

1881  WAY,  E.,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales. 

1882  WAYLEN,  ALFRED  R.,  M.D.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1882  WEBB,  THE  RIGHT  REV.  ALLAN  BECHER,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 

town,  Cape  Colony. 

1880    WEBB,  GEORGE  H.  F.,  Q.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
2220   1881     WEBB,  HON.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1883  WEBSTER,  ALEXAXDER  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1880    WEBSTER,  EBEN,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  WEGG,  Da.  JOHN  A.,  J.P.,  Colreville,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

1884  WEIL,  BENJAMIM  BERTIE,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
222$   1883    WEIL,  JULIUS,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1884    WEIL,  MYER,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1881  WEIL,  SAMUEL,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1883     WEINER,  L,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1868    WELD,  SIR  FREDERICK  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Singapore. 
2230   1878     fWESTBY,  EDMUND  W.,  Pullitop  fy  Buckaginga  Station,  Neiv  South  Wales. 
1876    fWEST-ERSKiNE,  W.  A.  E.,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1879  WESTRUP,  MAJOR  CHARLES,  Gisborne,  Neiv  Zealand. 

1881     fWHEELER,   EDWARD,  F.R.G.S.,  c/o  Messrs.  Janies  Campbell  &  Sons, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

1881     WHITE,  THE  YEN.  ARCHDEACON  H.  MASTER,  Grahamstoiun,  Cape  Colony 
2235   1881     WHITE,  HON.  JAMES,  M.L.C.,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales. 

1880  WHITE,  M.  W.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

1876    WHITEHEAD,  PERCY,  care  of  Messrs.  Grant  fy  Fradd,  Durban,  Natal. 

1881  WHITEWAY,  SIR  WILLIAM  V.,  K.C.M.G.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

1878    WHITMORE,  COLONEL  SIR  G.  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
2240   1878    WHYHAM,  WILLIAM  H.,  St.  John's,  Antigua  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
1881    WIGHT,  THEOPHILUS  G.  (Crown  Surveyor),  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
1878    WIGLEY,  JAMES  F.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1881  WIGLEY,  WILLIAM  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1883    WILKINSON,  W.  BIRKENSHAW,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
15   1879    WILKS,  JOHN,  J.P.,  107,  Collins  Street,  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1882  WILLCOCKS,  EDWARD  J.  R.,  Principal  of  the  Training  Institution,  George- 

toivn,  British  Guiana. 

1882    WILLIAMS,  A.  D.,  M.B.  (District  Medical  Officer),  British  Guiana. 
1881    WILLIAMS,  CHARLES,  Bel  Air,  British  Guiana. 
1879    WILLIAMS,  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  H.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Grahamstown,  Cape 

Colony. 
2250   1884    WILLIAMS,  HON.  HARTLEY,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
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1881  WILLIAMS,  H.  WYNN,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1882  WILLIAMS,  J.  BLACKSTONE,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  WILLIAMSON,  HON.  ALEXANDER,  M.L.G.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
1879    WILLIAMSON,  HON.  GEORGE  WALTER,  M.L.C.,  Grenada. 

-2255   1879    WILLIAMSON,  JAMES,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

1879  WILLIS,  EDWARD,  Koolonurt,  Nareen,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1880  WILMAN,  HERBERT,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toivn,  Cape  Colony. 

1876  WILMOT,  ALEXANDER,  J.P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  WILSON,  ALEXANDER,  Mount  Emu,  Victoria,  Australia. 
2260   1883    WILSON,  JOHN,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1881  WILSON,  MAJOR  JOHN,  J.P.,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1883  WILSON,  JOHN  CRACROFT,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1875  WILSON,  HON.  JOHN  N.,  M.L.C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1882  WILSON,  WALTER  F.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

226$   1881    fWiLSON,     WALTER    H.,     Queensland      Club,     Brisbane,      Queensland 

(Corresponding    Secretary). 
1880    WILSON,  Hox.  WILLIAM,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1877  WING,  EDGAR,  Clairmont,  Clarence  Plains,  near  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1880  WINTER,  CHARLES  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1883  WINTER,  JAMES,  Toolamba  Victoria,  Australia. 
2270   1876    WINTON,  ROBERT,  St.  John's,  Neivfoundland. 

1883  WISHART,  WILLIAM,  Kingston,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1882  WOLLASTON,  CHARLTON  F.  B.,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  WOLSELEY,  W.  A.,  Plantation  Lusignan,  British  Guiana. 
1879  WOOD,  GEORGE,  JUN.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

2275    1879    WOOD,  JOHN  EDWIN,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1878  WOOD,  READER  GILSON,  M.H.R.,  Aucldand,  New  Zealand. 

1883  fWooDHousE,  EDMUND    BINGHAM,   Mount   Gillard,   Campbelltown  New 

South  Wales. 

1881  WOOLFORD,  J.  BARRINGTON,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1879  WRENFORDSLEY,  SIR  HENRY  T.,  Chief  Justice  and  Judicial  Commissior.er 

for  the  Western  Pacific,  Suva,  Fiji. 
2280   1883    WREY,  PHILLIP,  B.S.,  Government  Survey  Camp,  Alice,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  WRIGHT,  A.  E.  AMAND.,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

1884  WRIGHT,  DR.   ROBERT,   R.N.,  Assistant   Colonial  Surgeon,  Accra,   Gold 

Coast  Colony. 

1883  WRIGHT,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  Mahebourg,  Mauritius. 

1884  WYATT,  ALFRED,  Police  Magistrate,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

2285   1881  WYATT,  THE  VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON  F.  J.,  Georgetoivn,  British  Guiana. 

1872  WYATT,  CAPTAIN  W.  J.  (late  Cape  Mounted  Rifles). 

1883  WYLIE,  ALEXANDER  C.,  Barrister- at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1882  WYLIE,  J.  C.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  WYNNE,  AGAR,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 

2290   1884    YEARWOOD,  TIMOTHY,  M.L.A.,  Edghill,  Barbados. 

1883  YONGE,  CAPTAIN  H.  J.,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  YOUNG,  ARETAS,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1879    YOUNG,  C.  BURNEY,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1883  fYouNG,  HORACE  E.  B.,  Fainjmead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 
2295    1882    fYouNG,  JAMES  H.,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1878 
1878 


1883 


1881 
2300   1881 


YOUNG,  SIR  WILLIAM,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

tYouxG,   Hox.  WILLIAM,   A.G.,   C.M.G.    (Acting  Governor  of  the  Gold 

Coast  Colony),  Accra. 
YOUXG,  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

ZOCHONIS,    GEORGE,  Messrs.  Randell  fy  Fisher,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 
ZWEIFEL,  JOSUA,  c/o  Compagnie  du  Senegal,   Brass,   vid   Bonny,  West 
Coast  of  Africa. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OF  THE  "  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EOYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  "  ARE  PRESENTED. 


The 


GKEAT  BRITAIN. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
Anthropological  Institute,  London. 
Athenaeum  Club,  London. 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
British  Museum,  London. 
Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 
Cambridge  University  Library. 
Carlton  Club,  London. 
City  Liberal  Club,  London. 
Colonial  Office,  London. 
Crystal  Palace  Library. 
East  India  Association,  London. 
Free  Public  Library,  Birmingham. 

„  Bradford. 

„  Bristol. 

Derby. 

„  Dundee. 

„  Leeds. 

„  Manchester. 

„  Norwich. 

„  Nottingham. 

„  Plymouth. 

„  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 

„  Sheffield.  [minster. 

„  Swansea. 

Guildhall  Library,  London. 
House  of  Commons,  London. 
House  of  Lords,  London. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 
London  Institution. 
London  Library. 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
National  Club,  London. 
Reform  Club,  London. 
Royal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  London. 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Lcndon. 
Social  Science  Association,  London. 
Society  of  Arts,  London. 
Statistical  Society,  London. 
Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Victoria  Institute,  London. 


List  of  Public  Institutions.  Ixv 

COLONIES. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 
„     Legislative  Assembly,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
„     Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario. 
„  ,,  „        Quebec 

„     Legislative  Assembly,  Newfoundland. 
„     Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
,,     Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 
„     Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 
„     Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

„     Historical  &  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 
,,     Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
„     Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 
„     McGill  University,  Montreal. 
„     Mercantile  Literary  Association,  Montreal. 
,,     Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 
„     University  of  Toronto. 

AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES. 

New  South  Wales. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 
,,     Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

„  „  Sydney. 

,,     Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 
,,     Eoyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
„     School  of  Art,  Graf  con. 
,,  ,,  Maitland  West. 

,,  „  Wollongong. 

Queensland. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 
,,     Public  Library,  Brisbane. 
,,     School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 
„  ,,  Ipswich. 

„  „  Kockhampton. 

South  Australia. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
,,     Philosophical  Society,  Adelaide. 
„     South  Australian  Institute,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 

,,     Mechanics'  Institute,  Launceston. 

,,     Public  Library,  Hobart. 

,,  „  Launceston. 

„     Eoyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Victoria. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

„     Athenaeum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

,,     Mechanics'  Institute  and  Athenaeum,  Melbourne. 

,,     Mechanics'  Institute,  Sale. 

,,  „  Sandhurst. 

„  „  Stawell. 

„     Public  Library,  Ballarat. 

„  „  Castlemaine. 

„  „  Geelong. 

„  „  Melbourne. 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Western  Australia. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 
„     Auckland  Institute. 
„     Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 
,,     New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 
„     Public  Library,  Dunedin. 
„  „  Wellington. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 
All  Saints'  Library,  Beaconsfield. 

,,     Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town. 

„  „  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

„     Public  Library,  Cape  Town. 

„  ,,  Grahamstown. 

„  ,,  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 

„  ,  Port  Elizabeth. 

NATAL. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritzburg. 
„     Public  Library,  Pietermaritzburg. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  Free  Library,  Barbados. 
„     Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 
„     Houses  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 
,,     Public  Library,  Jamaica. 
„     Jamaica  Association. 

MAURITIUS. 
The  Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

INDIA. 
The  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 

GERMANY. 
The  Imperial  German  Government. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„     Smithsonian  Institution 
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SESSION  1888-84. 


FIKST  ORDINARY  GENEKAL  MEETING. 

THE  first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  1883-84  was 
held  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Library,  New  Bond-street,  on 
Tuesday,  13th  November,  1883. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MANCHESTER,  K.P.,  Chairman  of  Council, 
presided. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  (Frederick  Young,  Esq.)  read  the 
Minutes  of  the  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Session 
1882-83,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since  that 
meeting,  held  on  the  12th  June  last,  181  Fellows  had  been  elected, 
viz.,  53  Resident  and  128  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

J.  B.  Armitage,  Esq.,  Herbert  Belfield,  Esq.,  J.P.  (New  Zealand), 
Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  New  Zealand),  J.  H. 
Blackwood,  Esq.,  C.  A.  Bleckly,  Esq.,  Frederick  Bonney,  Esq.,  Herbert 
Bridges,  Esq.,  A.  G.Browning,  Esq.,  Arthur  F.  Charrington,  Esq.,  J.  C. 
Cotton,  Esq.,  Frederick  J.  Crocker,  Esq.,  J.  D.  Crum-Ewing,  Esq., 
WilUam  Dean,  Esq.,  J.  H.  de  Bicci,  Esq.,  Thomas  Douglas,  Esq.,  Capt. 
B.  G.  Dunn,  B.  A.  Fairclough,  Esq.,  Edward  Fane,  Esq.,  Major  J.  A. 
Fergusson,  Dr.  Thomas  Fisher,  Jacob  Flatau,  Esq.,  H.  B.  Francis,  Esq., 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Freeling,  Bart.,  B.E.;  Isidore  Gates,  Esq.,  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.;  J.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  J.  K.  Hawthorn,  Esq., 
E.  G.  Hindson,  Esq.,  Anthony  Hordern,  Esq.,  E.  Carr  Hordern,  Esq., 
Dr.  C.  Inglis,  C.  Montague  Jones,  Esq.,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  (Governor -General  of  Canada),  Alexander  Lawrence,  Esq., 
Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Captain  Arthur  Le  Patourel,  B.  Main- 
ivaring,  Esq.,  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.;  Dr.  Arthur  OaJces,  Major 
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Flood  Page,  William  Pearse  Esq.,  J.  W.  Previte,Esq.,  W.  Trevor  Roper, 
Esq.,  Arthur  C.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Charles  Short,  Esq.,  George  P.  Slade, 
Esq.,  Oliver  E.  Strickland,  Esq.,  George  Ta?igye,  Esq.,  Eichard  Tangye, 
Esq.,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.;  H.  W.  White,  Esq.,  E.N. ; 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Harvey  Wijllie,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

B.  V.  Abraham,  jun.,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  Albert  James  Alexander, 
Esq.  (Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony],  Charles  Alexander,  Esq.  (Griqua- 
land  West],  John  G.  Alexander,  Esq.  (Griqualand  West),  Charles  George 
Andrews,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Arthur  Eowsell  Baker,  Esq.  (New" Zea- 
land), Captain  E.  Knapp  Barrow,  C.M.G.  (Assistant  Colonial  Secretary 
Gold  Coast),  W.  G.  Beers,  Esq.  (Canada),  Ernest  Woodford  Birch, 
Esq.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  (Singapore],  James  Kortright  Birch, 
Esq.  (Straits  Settlements],  William  Bloomfield,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony], 
John  Bottomley,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  George  Lough  Bourchier,  Esq. 
(Straits  Settlements),  Thomas  H.  Browne,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales], 
Walter  Clarke  Buchanan,  Esq.  M.H.E.  (New  Zealand],  Hon.  C.  Fitz- 
William  Cadiz,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Natal],  John  Hope 
Callcott,  Esq.  (Straits  Settlements),  Walter  E.  H.  Carew,  Esq.  (Straits 
Settlements],  Moses  Cornwall,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Griqualand  West],  Benjamin 
Cowderoy,  Esq.  (Melbourne),  Henry  L.  Dacomb,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  T. 
W.  Daly,  Esq.  (Queensland),  Eankine  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D. 
(Canada),  Charles  S.  de  Joux,  Esq.  (Mauritius],  Lieut-Colonel  J.  H. 
Dennis,  C.M.G.  (Canada],  N.  Bellfield  Denny s,  Esq.  (Straits  Settle- 
ments], J.  De  Poix-Tyrel,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Queensland),  Isaac  Horak  de 
Villiers,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet,  J.  G.  Donovan, 
Esq.  (Griqualand  West],  J.  Denoon  Duncan,  Esq.  (Griqualand  West), 
T.  Melville  Dutoit,  Esq.  (Griqualand  West],  Durban  Dyason,  Esq. 
(Cape  Colony],  Walter  Egerton,  Esq.  (Penang],  T.  E.  Elder,  Esq.  (New 
Zealand],  Gowen  Evans,  Esq.  (Melbourne],  William  Evans,  Esq.  (Straits 
Settlements],  Eichard  Ford,  Esq.  (Melbourne],  Simon  Eraser,  Esq. 
(Melbourne],  James  French,  Esq.,  M.E.  (Cape  Colony],  Adolph  Gates, 
Esq.  (Transvaal),  C.  J.  George,  Esq.  (Lagos],  Hon.  James  Gibbon, 
M.L.C.  (Queensland],  Sir  John  Glover,  G.C.M.G.,  R.N.  (Governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands),  William  C.  Goddard,  Esq.  (Sydney),  R.  Govett,  Esq. 
(Queensland),  Donald  Gunn,  Esq.  (Queensland],  F.  K.  Hampshire,  Esq., 
M.B.  (Straits  Settlements),  Eev.  W.  F.  J.  Hanbury,  M.A.  (Cape 
Colony),  W.  R.  Harrhy,  Esq.  (Griqualand  West],  Henry  W.  J.  Harris, 
Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  D.F.A.  Harvey,  Esq.  (Straits  Settlements],  C.  J. 
A.  Hicks,  Esq.  (Barbados),  Dr.  Max  Hildebrand  (Cape  Colony],  John 
S.  Hill,  Esq.  (British  Guiana],  Hon.  G.  Holborow,  M.L.C.  (Antigua), 
Charles  John  Irving,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (Resident  Councillor,  Penang),  Edwin 
E.  Isemonger,  Esq.  (Acting  Auditor-General,  Straits  Settlements],  E.  Hill 
Jackson,  Esq.  (Jamaica],  Matthew  Jennings,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  Arthur 
Knight,  Esq.  (Straits  Settlements],  Hon.  W.  P.  Leacock,  M.L.C.  (Bar- 
bados), William  Leonard,  Esq.  (Melbourne),  Allan  W.  Lewis,  Esq. 
(Grenada),  F.  C  Loos,  Esq.  (Ceylon),  Major  S.  J.  Lowe  (Griqualand 
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West),  Hon.  James  MacBain,  M.L.C.  (Melbourne),  Captain  H.  E. 
McCullum,  R.E.,  Acting  Colonial  Engineer  (Straits  Settlements),  James 
Hugh  McClos~ky,  Esq.,  Colonial  Surgeon  (Straits  Settlements),  C.  F.  J. 
Macdonald,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  George  McGrath,  Esq.  (Jamaica] , 
G.  A.  Mansfield,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales],  Edward  Marsh,  Esq.  (Straits 
Settlements),  E.  Maxwell,  Esq.  (Straits  Settlements),  J.  E.  Mears,  Esq. 
(Transvaal),  James  Meintjes,  Esq.  (Griqualand  West),  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Meredith  (Singapore),  W.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.  (Natal),  J.  D. 
Mirrielees,  Esq.  (British  Honduras),  Dr.  J.  M.  Moir,  Rev.  Obadiah 
Moore  (Sierra  Leone),  J.  W.  Moscrop,  Esq.  (India),  J.  F.  L.  Mullins, 
Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Harry  Osman  Newland,  Esq.  (Straits  Settle- 
ments), Henry  Arthur  O'Brien,  Esq.  (Straits  Settlements),  Lucius  E. 
O'Brien,  Esq.  (Canada],  C.  O'Callaghan,  Esq.,  Richard  S.  O'Connor, 
Esq.  (Straits  Settlements'),  W.  W.  Paley,  Esq.  (Griqualand  West],  F.  H. 
Pickering,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Francis  Powell,  Esq.  (Straits  Settle- 
ments], C.  C.  Price,  Esq.  (British  Honduras],  T.  F.  J.  Quin,  Esq. 
(Gambia],  Lionel  K.  Rice,  Esq.  (Queensland],  J.  M.  Rosado,  Esq.  (British 
Honduras],  F.  Luke  St.  Leger,  Esq.  (Griqualand  West],  Hon.  Gordon 
Sandeman,  M.L.C.  (Queensland],  Ernest  E.  Sawyer,  Esq.  (India],  W. 
H.  Selby,  Esq.  (Gold  Coast],  Maximilian  F.  Simon,  Esq.  (Straits 
Settlements),  J.  W.  Standing,  Esq.  (British  Honduras),  G.  Vesey 
Stewart,  Esq.  (New  Zealand],  Allan  McLean  Skinner,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
(Singapore],  C.  W.  Sneyd-Kynnersley,  Esq.  (Straits  Settlements], 
Donald  Stuart,  Esq.,  Acting  Secretary  to  Council  of  Government 
(Mauritius],  Francis  A.  Swettenham,  Esq.,  British  Resident  (Selangor), 
Arthur  Philip  Talbot,  Esq.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  (Singapore], 
A.  Tange,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales],  G.  A.  M.  Tapscott,  Esq.  (Griqua- 
land West],  Dr.  W.  F.  Taylor  (Queensland],  T.  TeschemaJter,  Esq., 
J.P.  (New  Zealand],  R.  D.  Thomas,  Esq.  (New  Zealand],  J.M.  Tinline, 
Esq.  (New  Zealand],  Noel  Trotter,  Esq.  (Straits  Settlements],  Henry 
Tucker,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Kidger  Tucker,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  W. 
Kidger  Tucker,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  James  T.  Turnbull,  Esq.  (South 
Australia),  Charles  Eugene  Velge,  Esq.  (Singapore],  James  Louis 
Verley,  Esq.  (Jamaica],  Derwent  Waldron,  Esq.  (Gold  Coast],  C.  J. 
Wayland,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  Julius  Weil,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  L. 
Weiner,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  James  Winter,  Esq.  (Victoria],  William 
Wishart,  Esq.  (British  Guiana],  Edmund  B.  Woodhouse,  Esq.  (New 
South  Wales],  Horace  E.  B.  Young,  Esq.  (Queensland]. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  also  announced  that  Donations  of 
Books,  Maps,  Photographs,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various 

Dlonial  Governments,  and  from  Institutions  and  Societies  of  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  also  from  a  great  many 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

Before  calling  upon  Mr.  Wilfred  Powell  to  read  his  paper,  the 
Duke  of  MANCHESTER  said  :  Many  of  you  will  remember,  no  doubt, 

lat  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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being  able  to  announce  that  the  Institute  had  been  granted  a 
Koyal  Charter  of  Incorporation.  I  am  now  able  to  inform  you  of 
another  step  in  our  progress  towards  prosperity  and  importance. 
The  Institute  has  obtained  the  lease  for  eighty  years  of  a  piece 
of  ground  situated  in  the  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  which  ground 
we  intend  to  erect  a  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  which,  as  we  think,  we  have 
attained.  Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  offer  to  the  influential 
and  wealthy  residents  of  the  Colonies  and  those  connected  with  the 
Colonies  such  accommodation  as  they  are  entitled  to  expect,  or  is 
likely  to  be  attractive  to  them.  We  believe,  however,  that  upon 
the  land  of  which  we  have  taken  the  lease,  and  from  the  designs 
which  Mr.  Habershon,  the  architect,  has  furnished  us,  we  shall  be 
able  to  offer  such  accommodation  as  will  be  attractive  to  all  the 
Fellows.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  project  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  as  you  will  easily  understand,  is  necessary.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  many  of  the  Fellows  have  responded  in  a  most  liberal  manner 
to  our  requirements.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  Fellows  who  have 
given  donations,  and  who  have  taken  debentures  at  4  per  cent,  for 
the  building  of  these  premises.  I  will  read  the  list  of  those  who 
have  given  donations  : — 


EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  BUILDING  FUND. 
Donations. 

•George  Armytage,  Esq.,  Victoria       .£100  0  0 

W.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  South  Australia        100  0  0 

Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  New  South  Wales         ...  100  0  0 

F.  G.  Dalgety,  Esq.,  Victoria      100  0  0 

F.  H.  Dutton,  Esq.,  South  Australia        100  0  0 

A.  L.  Elder,  Esq.,  South  Australia    100  0  0 

Hon.  Thomas  Holt,  M.L.C.,  New  South  Wales      100  0  0 

Hugh  Jamieson,  Esq.,  South  Australia     100  0  0 

Sir  George  MacLeay,  K.C.M.G.,  New  South  Wales       100  0  0 

Octavius  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq 100  0  0 

Septimus  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq 100  0  0 

Hon.  Thomas  Mulligan,  British  Guiana    100  0  0 

Eobert  Porter,  Esq.,  New  Zealand     100  0  0 

S.  W.  Silver,  Esq 100  0  0 

John  Simson,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales      100  0  0 

William  Westgarth,  Esq.,  Victoria     ].  100  0  0 

F.  A.  Ducroz,  Esq.,  Victoria        60  0  0 

Edward  Knox,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales    ...     ...  60  0  0 

John  McConnell,  Esq.,  British  Guiana     ...  50  0  0 


Carried  forward £1,750    0    0 
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Brought  forward        £1,750     0     0 

The  Proprietors  of  The  European  Mail  and  The  Colonies 

and  India       50     0     0 

Messrs.  George  Street  &  Co.         25     0     0 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Stovin 20    0    0 

J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Esq.,  Victoria 20    0     0 

C.  H.  Broad,  Esq 550 

Walter  Hays,  Esq.,  Queensland 550 

George  L.  Houstoun,  Esq 5     5     0 

Captain  F.  H.  Lyell      550 

Samuel  Shortridge,  Esq.,  Jamaica     550 

John  Wilson,  Esq.,  Mauritius     550 

TheHon.  W.  H.  Hall,M.L.C.,  Bahamas 500 

Thomas  W.  Irvine,  Esq 500 

C.  W.  Mackillop,  Esq 500 

"A  West  Indian"         500 

George  Sturridge,  Esq.,  Jamaica         500 

James  Fane,  Esq.,  Antigua         2     2    0 

Dr.  John  A.  Wegg,  Jamaica        110 

,61,924  13     0 
Debentures  as  under  have  been  applied  for : — 

Sir  John  Coode       £500    0    0 

Steuart  S.  Davis,  Esq.,  St.  Kitt's        500    0    0 

S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq 500    0    0 

Robert  White,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony       500    0    0 

Frederick  Younsr,  Esq 500    0    0 

G.  R.  Godson,  Elsq 200    0    0 

Arthur  Hodgson,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Queensland    200    0    0 

W.  G.  Lardner,  Esq 200    0    0 

Jacob  Montefiore,  Esq 200    0    0 

Hon.  Thomas  Mulligan,  British  Guiana 200    0    0 

A.  G.  Browning,  Esq 100    0    0 

J.  W.  Davson,  Esq.,  British  Guiana 100    0    0 

Morton  Green,  Esq.,  Natal 100    0    0 

Colonel  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B 100    0    0 

E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq 100    0    0 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Perry,  D.D 100    0    0 

J.  J.  Phelps,  Esq.,  Tasmania       100     0     0 

Peter  D.  Prankerd,  Esq.,  South  Australia        100    0     0 

Edmund  Street,  Esq -..  100    0    0 

William  Westgarth,  Esq.,  Victoria     100    0    0 

Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  Victoria        100    0    0 

Hon.  William  Wilson,  Victoria 100    0    0 


£4,700     0    0^ 

[His  Grace,  referring  to  the  contributions  by  the  Messrs.  Morgan, 
observed  that  the  coincidence  of  name  reminded  him  of  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Morgan,  which  took  place  the  other  day.  He  made 
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his  acquaintance  in  South  Australia,  and  considered  him  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  Australasia,  and  he  believed  all  Australasians  who 
knew  him  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him.  The  Empire  had  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  his  death.] 

The  total  amount  of  donations  is  £1,924,  and  the  debentures 
applied  for  amount  to  £4,700.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  building  fund 
book  on  the  table,  and  if  any  Fellows  are  willing  to  emulate  the 
generosity  of  those  whose  names  I  have  read,  I  hope  they  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The  number  of  Fellows  now 
comprise  803  Kesident,  1,331  Non-Besident ;  total,  2,134.  No 
fewer  than  73  candidates  were  elected  at  the  first  Council  meeting 
after  the  recess.  The  Council  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  different  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  in  making  known 
the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  acting  on  its  behalf.  The  Council 
have  lately  instituted  a  system  of  prizes  to  be  offered  for  com- 
petition by  the  universities  and  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  essays  on  Colonial  subjects.  The  subject  selected  for  this  year 
was  "  The  Australasian  Colonies — their  history  and  present 
position,  geographical,  political,  and  commercial."  A  prize  of 
£20  was  offered  for  competition  by  undergraduates  of  universities, 
and  prizes  of  £15,  £10,  and  £5  for  pupils  in  schools.  Thirty- six 
essays  have  been  sent  in.  The  prizes  are  not  yet  awarded.  It 
was  considered  desirable  by  the  Council  to  issue  a  text-book  to 
assist  in  the  competition  for  these  prizes,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
education  in  schools.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  expense  of 
publishing  such  a  book  would  be  so  great,  that  the  Council 
scarcely  see  their  way  to  undertake  the  work  at  present.  I  have 
now  to  call  upon  Mr.  Powell  to  read  a  paper  upon  a  question 
which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  one  evidence  of 
which  is  the  large  attendance  this  evening.  I  am  not  surprised, 
because  the  subject,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  very  grave  import- 
ance. There  is  no  doubt  the  Australasian  colonists  feel  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  and  they  were  disappointed,  as  well  as 
many  people  at  home,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  did  not  equally  see  the  importance  of  what  the  more 
distinct  portions  of  the  Empire  feel  very  great  concern  in.  I  hope 
that  the  evidence  the  Government  must  have  received  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers 
and  from  other  sources,  has  convinced  them  that  the  question 
occupies  the  public  mind  very  largely,  and  that  there  is  consider- 
able anxiety  on  the  subject,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies.  I 
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trust  that  the  information  which  Mr.  Powell  will  be  able  to  give 
us,  after  his  eight  years'  residence  in  that  region,  and  the  impartial 
manner  in  which  I  feel  sure  he  is  about  to  deal  with  the  question, 
will  have  weight  with  the  Government,  and  in  some  measure 
contribute  to  the  reconsideration  of  their  decision. 

Mr.  WILFRED  POWELL  then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on 

NEW  GUINEA  AND  THE  WESTEEN  PACIFIC. 

It  appears  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  decide  the  immediate 
cause  why  so  vast  a  territory  as  that  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
has  so  long  remained  a  terra  incognita.  The  most  likely 
reason  seems  to  have  been  the  difficulties  of  navigation  in  sailing 
vessels  ;  the  intense  exclusiveness  of  Dutch  rule  in  the  Malay 
Islands ;  the  diversion  of  the  stream  of  colonisation  to  Australia ; 
and,  last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  the  rumour,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly circulated  by  the  Malay  traders  for  their  own  benefit,  of 
the  great  hostility  of  the  natives  to  foreigners,  and  which,  appar- 
ently having  some  truth  in  it,  was  a  source  of  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  peaceful  traders.  Further  on  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
you  how  I  imagine  these  reports  to  have  had  their  apparent 
confirmation  from  the  natives  themselves. 

I  propose  to  commence  the  consideration  of  this  island  from 
perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  a  strategic  as  well  as  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view— I  mean  the  Straits  of  Torres,  that  narrow 
sea,  so  thickly  studded  with  islands,  which  lies  between  the 
northern  coast  of  Queensland  and  the  southern  portion  of  Papua. 

Within  the  last  few  years  an  immense  trade  has  been  developed, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  the  Melea- 
grina  m-argritifera,  or  rnother-of-pearl  bearing  oyster.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  these  pearl  oyster  fisheries  that  attention  was  more 
immediately  called  to  Torres  Strait,  and  eventually  led  to  the  care- 
ful survey  of  the  numerous  dangerous  reefs  and  coral  patches, 
which,  with  the  hundreds  of  islands  scattered  broadcast,  gave  this 
Strait  such  a  bad  name,  that  it  was  a  terror  to  masters  of  sailing 
ships  ;  and,  until  lately,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  an  insur- 
ance on  any  vessel  known  to  be  going  by  that  route.  In  1879, 
when  I  visited  Thursday  Island,  there  was,  I  believe,  one  line  of 
steamers  calling  monthly ;  there  are  now  no  less  than  five  or  six 
lines  of  large  steamers,  each  running  their  fortnightly  service 
through  these  Straits,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  insurance 
is  no  heavier  than  to  any  other  well-known  place. 
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A  few  particu'ars  respecting  the  pearl  fisheries  will  not,  perhaps, 
prove  uninteresting. 

Stations  have  been  built  on  many  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  weather-board  houses,  with  corrugated 
iron  roofs.  Here  dwell  the  managers  or  proprietors  of  the  boats 
employed  in  the  fishery.  The  latter  are  large,  lugger-rigged  vessels, 
averaging  about  eight  tons,  decked,  and  having  small  cabins, 
occupied  by  the  diver  or  captain  ;  these  men  are  generally  natives 
of  Barotonga  or  Eotumah,  and  are  proficient  in  the  use  of  the 
diving  apparatus. 

Besides  the  diver,  the  crew  comprises  a  tender  (the  man  who 
attends  to  the  diver  when  he  is  under  water),  and  pumpers,  who 
work  the  air  pumps ;  also  a  cook,  and  generally  a  boy.  There  are 
stations  on  Prince  of  Wales,  Wier-Weer,  Goode,  Friday,  Mulgrave, 
Jervis,  Murray,  and  several  other  islands  in  the  Straits.  About 
two  hundred  boats  are  employed,  and  most  of  them  use  the  diving 
apparatus.  There  are  a  few  smaller  vessels,  called  "  swimming 
boats."  Natives  from  the  mainland  of  Australia  are  employed  in 
them ;  they  use  no  diving  apparatus,  and  only  obtain  shell  in 
apparently  shallow  water.  The  captain  sails  his  boat  to  a  spot 
where  he  thinks  he  will  find  pearl-shell,  and  then,  shortening  sail, 
allows  the  vessel  to  drift  with  the  current  while  he  descends  in  his- 
diving  dress,  taking  with  him  a  large  bag,  and  commences  his 
search  for  shell  On  finding  a  patch  of  these  valuable  bivalves  he 
seizes  them  one  by  one  across  the  mouth  of  the  shell  to  prevent 
the  fish  putting  out  any  pearls  it  may  happen  to  contain  ;  his  bag 
being  full,  the  diver  signals  to  the  tender,  who  draws  it  up  and 
lowers  down  another.  This  is  repeated  until  he  has  collected  all 
he  can  find,  when  the  boat  starts  for  a  fresh  bed  of  pearl-shelL 
The  greatest  depth  I  have  known  them  to  fish  in  is  16  fathoms. 

Whilst  returning  to  the  station  the  shells  are  opened  with  knives, 
and  the  fish  searched  for  pearls  ;  the  shells  are  then  scraped  clean 
and  laid  aside  until  the  station  is  reached,  when  they  are  counted 
over  by  the  manager  or  owner,  who  inserts  the  number  in  a  book, 
as  the  diver  is  paid  a  bonus  on  all  shell  he  collects.  The  pearls 
are  supposed  to  be  handed  over  also,  but  I  fancy  the  diver  often 
keeps  back  some  of  the  best. 

The  mother-of-pearl  shell  is  packed  in  oblong  wooden  cases,  and 
despatched  to  either  England  or  Sydney  by  the  steamers  calling  at 
Thursday  Island.  It  is  worth,  I  believe,  at  the  present  time, 
about  £200  a  ton  in  the  English  market,  the  young  shell  fetching 
a  higher  price  than  the  older  and  more  worm-eaten.  Pearls  are- 
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secreted  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fish,  although  they  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  lips  or  beard. 

I  have  seen  many  very  beautiful  pearls  obtained  from  these 
Straits.  Shortly  before  leaving  Thursday  Island,  I  saw  one  which 
was  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  These  fisheries  have  been 
established  about  twenty  years.  They  were  at  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Banner,  who  was  employed  on  Warrior  Keef  in  collecting 
beche-de-mer,  and  who  sent  down  to  Sydney  to  inquire  if  the  shell 
was  of  any  value.  The  first  shipment  of  eighty  tons  was  collected 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  these  large  beds  of  pearl-shell, 
the  Government  station  was  removed  from  Somerset  (which  is 
situated  at  the  northern  point  of  Cape  York)  to  one  of  a  group  of 
islands  about  thirty  miles  distant,  on  account  of  its  being  con- 
sidered a  more  healthy  site.  This  island  is  known  as  Thursday 
Island,  and  the  port  adjoining  it  is  named  after  Sir  Arthur 
Kennedy,  the  late  lamented  Governor  of  Queensland. 

It  is  from  this  island,  as  lying  on  the  confines  of  civilisation, 
that  almost  every  expedition  that  has  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the 
mysterious  interior  of  New  Guinea  has  taken  its  departure.  It  is 
also  the  point  from  which  the  missionaries  (who  are  doing  such  a. 
noble  work  on  the  south-east  shores  of  New  Guinea)  have  bade 
farewell  to  civilised  life. 

It  is,  however,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  a  very  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  this  furthermost  outpost  of  Australia  should  be 
situated  opposite  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  this  otherwise 
comparatively  salubrious  island ;  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  from 
this  cause  that  New  Guinea  has  received  its  character  for  un- 
healthiness.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  clearly  show  the  reason.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  shore  is  of  a  low-lying  alluvial  nature,  the 
soil  having,  no  doubt,  been  deposited  by  the  innumerable  rivers. 
and  creeks  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Papua.  But 
as  one  moves  further  to  the  eastward  a  marked  improvement  is- 
met  with,  and  Port  Moresby  is  unquestionably  a  well-chosen  spot 
for  the  head  mission  station  on  Southern  New  Guinea. 

From  a  strategical  point  of  view  it  must  be  admitted  by  anyone 
who  has  the  smallest  knowledge  in  such  matters  that,  were  a, 
hostile  power  to  hold  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  such 
power  would  also  hold  the  key  to  Australia.  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  this  topic  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  of  high  authority 
who  are  present  to-night.  I  will  merely  advance  the  fact  that 
these  Straits,  although  eighty  miles  in  width,  are  so  broken  by 
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islands  of  more  or  less  extent,  that  in  reality  it  cannot  be  fairly 
reckoned  as  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  distance.  Should  an 
enemy  possess  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  it  would  be  a 
work  of  but  little  difficulty  to  obtain  possession  of  and  fortify  the 
islands  intervening  between  it  and  the  northern  shores  of  Australia, 
not  only  becoming  a  menance  to  Queensland,  but  completely 
blocking  the  high  road  of  commerce  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country.  This  commerce  has  increased  enormously  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  to  what  dimensions  it  may  eventually  grow. 

A  place  which  is  scarcely  of  less  importance  to  commerce  is 
China  Straits.  When  Captain  Moresby  first  hoisted  the  British 
flag  in  Possession  Bay,  in  1873, 

"  He  was  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea," 

that  is  to  say,  the  first  white  man.  lam  afraid  the  above  quotation 
is  not  strictly  correct  as  to  the  "  silent  sea,"  for  I  never  in  the 
course  of  my  existence  heard  such  a  hubbub  as  the  natives  made 
alongside  our  little  vessel.  We  observed  that  the  women  appeared 
to  have  complete  mastery  over  the  men  ;  and,  whilst  trading,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  hear  a  loud  yell,  followed  by  a  splash,  and  to  find 
that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  member  of  the 
sterner  sex,  who  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  paddle 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  some  stalwart  matron. 

The  difference  in  sentiments  between  this  place  and  New 
Britain  as  regards  our  Lady  Queen,  is  at  least  interesting. 
In  New  Britain,  the  chief  to  whom  I  explained  the  fact  of  our 
being  ruled  by  a  woman,  showed  intense  disgust,  and  asked  if  she 
could  fight  well ;  whereas,  to  the  China  Straits  natives,  it  appeared 
perfectly  natural  to  have  a  woman  chief,  of  whom,  I  believe,  there 
are  several  in  this  part  of  New  Guinea.  Here  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  the  bellicose  leaders  of  filibustering  expeditions ;  let 
them  go  out  and  marry  these  lady  chieftains,  and  they  won't  have 
the  trouble  of  "placing''  shares.  Only  a  gentleman  of  this 
description  must  be  careful  not  to  arouse  any  jealousy  in  the  breast 
of  his  dusky  spouse,  lest  he  wake  up  one  morning  with  a  spear 
through  his  body. 

China  Straits  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  I 
have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit.  The  cleared  green  patches 
on  the  hill  slopes,  the  luxuriant  foliage  overhanging  the  edge  of  the 
rippling  water,  and  the  rugged  mountain  peaks  rising  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  their  strangely-formed  summits,  lend  a  silent  grandeur 
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to  the  scene.  As  one  approaches  the  shore,  the  many  sounds  of 
the  forest  become  audible.  The  songs  of  birds,  the  shouts  of  the 
natives,  softened  and  harmonised  by  the  distance,  the  aromatic 
and  almost  intoxicating  smell  of  the  flowers  and  herbs  blend  with 
the  rich  scent  of  the  earth,  together  forming  a  semblance  of 
Paradise  such  as,  I  think,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  here  to-night  to  talk  poetry,  however,  but  to  bring 
before  you  some  practical  facts,  one  of  which  is  that  if  Great 
Britain  is  to  hold  sway  over  New  Guinea,  she  must  also  be  in 
possession  of  the  islands  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  China 
Straits,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  protect  the  large  trade  that 
will  undoubtedly  spring  up  between  Australia  and  China.  By 
passing  through  these  straits  the  distance  is  shortened  very  con- 
siderably, being  300  or  400  miles  less  than  by  any  other  route.  At 
present  most  of  the  trade  is  carried  to  and  from  China  in  sailing 
vessels,  but  steamers  are  fast  superseding  them,  and,  before  many 
years  have  elapsed,  large  steamers  will  be  as  common  along  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  on  the  coasts 
of  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria. 

Passing  Normanby  Island,  which  is  very  grand  in  its  scenery, 
the  next  place  of  interest  is  the  immense  lagoon  enclosed  by  the 
Luscanny  Islands  and  reefs,  on  the  outside  of  which  La  Grandiere 
and  Trobriand  Islands  are  the  principal,  whilst  Welle  Island  and 
Goodenough  Island  form  a  portion  of  the  western  boundary,  that  is 
completed  by  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  that  point 
known  as  Eiche  Island.  Within  this  lagoon,  and  especially  off 
Welle  Island,  we  had  some  dealings  with  the  natives,  who  brought 
us  off  large  quantities  of  unbleached  arrowroot,  sago,  and  fibre. 
This  fibre  is,  without  exception,  the  very  strongest  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  a  small  specimen  that  I  brought  to  England  was  valued  at 
£35  the  ton.  It  is  taken  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  pandanas 
tree,  which  are  cut  off  before  they  touch  the  ground,  and  placed  in 
the  salt  water  until  the  outer  bark  has  rotted  off.  It  is  then  beaten 
until  the  fibres  are  separated  and  capable  of  being  twisted  into 
twine,  which  twine  will  not  kink  or  harden  up  by  the  action  of 
water,  thus  forming  a  most  serviceable  material  for  fishing  lines  or 
nets.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  lagoon  will  one  day  be  the  site  of 
another  pearl  fishery,  as  it  would  appear  that  the  "  avicula  "is  to 
be  found  here,  though  I  cannot  say  in  what  quantities. 

Cape  King  William  is  our  next  point,  and  very  beautiful  is  the 
whole  coast  line  extending  northward  as  far  as  Astrolabe  Bay. 

I  wish  to  make  a  slight  digression,  to  point  out  the  fact   that 
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in  saying,  as  I  did  at  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society, 
that  "  a  more  beautiful  and  healthy  spot  for  settlement  than  this 
can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  tropical  .country  in  the  world,"  I  did 
not  intend  to  mislead  anyone  (as  it  appears  I  have  misled  some) 
into  the  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  large  settlement. 
here  at  the  present  time,  without  great  bloodshed.  The  natives 
who  live  on  this  particular  part  of  the  coast  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  warlike  races  in  the  South  Seas,  and  on  our  first  approaching 
their  shores  came  out  to  meet  us  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
fighting.  I  managed,  by  dint  of  great  perseverance,  to  establish  a- 
friendly  intercourse,  but  it  was  not  until  a  week  of  these  friendly 
communications  had  elapsed  that  I,  and  I  only,  as  leader,  was 
invited  to  go  on  shore,  and  visit  an  old  chief,  who  resided  some 
little  distance  inland.  What  I  referred  to  before  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  my  report  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  was  in 
anticipation  of  a  friendly  intercourse  being  established  by  very 
gradual  and  honest  means,  before  any  kind  of  settlement  could 
possibly  be  attempted,  and  then  only  by  comparatively  few.  These 
ideas  may  appear  somewhat  Utopian,  but,  as  surely  as  we  are  in 
this  room  to-night,  any  large  party  endeavouring  to  land  on  this 
coast  will  meet  with  a  reception  which  will  sicken  them  of  their 
expedition,  and  worse,  far  worse,  will  cause  the  white  man  to  be 
hated  and  feared  by  the  natives,  and  the  possibility  of  opening  up 
a  peaceful  commercial  intercourse  with  these  natives  will  be  gone. 

New  Guinea  should  undoubtedly  be  as  much  a  portion  of  this 
Empire  as  Queensland  is.  Have  there  not  been  enough  black  spots 
on  the  banner  of  British  enterprise,  which  is  once  more  rising  clear 
and  free  from  such  blemish  ?  Then  why  add  a  fresh  blot,  and  stain 
the  fair  face  of  New  Guinea  with  bloodshed  ? 

Do  we  blame  our  ancestors  in  that  they  opposed  themselves,  in 
their  skin  mantles  and  with  their  clubs  and  spears,  to  the  mail  clad 
followers  of  Julius  Caesar,  ay,  and  drove  them  off  too  ?  Then,  why 
blame  these  natives  who  defend  their  homes  in  like  manner  ?  I 
appeal  to  all  who  hear  me  this  night,  to  all  those  who  may  read 
this  paper,  and  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  a  pride  in  our 
glorious  British  Empire,  to  save  New  Guinea  from  such  a  calamity 
as  the  landing  of  irresponsible  adventurers  would  inflict. 

To  return  to  my  own  experiences.  I  had  the  good  fortune,  as 
already  stated,  to  be  invited  on  shore  by  an  old  chieftain  who  lived 
some  distance  inland,  and  with  whom  I  stayed  some  little  time. 
The  narration  of  one  occurrence  will  show  you  how  very  ignorant 
of  whita  men  these  people  are.  Whilst  at  his  village  this  old  chief 
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told  uie  that  at  one  time  a  large  canoe  had  come  into  the  bay  from 
the  sun,  with  white  people  in  it,  who  much  resembled  my  brothers. 
His  canoes  went  out  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  come  to  fight, 
but  when  they  were  some  little  distance  off  the  people  in  the  big 
canoe  made  thunder  and  lightning,  and  then  sailed  away.  He 
asked  me  if  I  also  came  from  the  sun.  I  assured  him  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  luminary,  but  he  would  not  believe  me. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  know  if  I  could  make  thunder  and  light- 
ning as  they  did.  I  told  him  that  the  white  man's  lightning 
struck  very  hard,  but  never  against  those  who  were  his  friends.  In 
order  to  illustrate  this,  I  made  him  hang  a  shield  against  a  tree 
about  forty  yards  off,  and  then,  raising  my  rifle,  fired  at  it.  When 
the  natives  looked  at  the  hole  in  the  shield,  and  could  not  tell  what 
had  made  it,  their  astonishment  knew  no  bounds.  At  last  the  old 
chief  turned  to  me,  and  said :  "  I  knew  you  came  from  the  sun  ;  I 
said  so  !  "  I  do  not  doubt  that,  but  for  this  old  man,  I  might  have 
had  several  spears  thrown  at  me,  so  astonished  were  some  of  the 
natives.  I  allowed  them  to  examine  the  rifle,  which  seemed  to 
appease  them,  though  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  back. 

The  natives  of  this  part  are  a  very  fine -looking  race  of  men,  far 
removed  from  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua  in  physique  as  well  as 
appearance.  Their  features  are  aquiline  and  pleasing,  with  very 
expressive  eyes.  Some  of  the  younger  women  are  really  handsome, 
though  they  appeared  to  age  quickly. 

The  Finisterre  Mountains  towered  above  this  village ;  and 
although  it  was  situated  at  least  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
appeared  as  though  we  had  not  yet  commenced  to  climb.  Through 
a  gap,  or  precipitous  ravine,  I  could  see  for  some  distance  into  the 
interior,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  open  plains,  and  was 
much  cultivated.  So  far  as  I  could  gather  from  the  natives  of  the 
village  where  I  was  staying,  it  would  appear  that  the  interior  of 
the  island  (at  least  at  this  part)  is  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast. 

As  I  have  much  to  say  respecting  other  places,  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time  by  recounting  the  numerous  adventures  and  communica- 
tions which  we  had  with  the  natives  along  the  north-east  coast.  I 
will  merely  say  that  the  Admiralty  Chart  gives  no  idea  of  the  nume- 
rous beautiful  harbours  and  bays  which  abound.  The  coast  line  is  for 
the  most  part  high  and  mountainous.  In  all  instances  where  we 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  natives,  they  were  excessively  timid 
and  suspicious ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  we  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  to  come  off  to  us  at  all,  and  in  a  few  places 
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they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  us.  Where  they  did  come 
off,  it  was  invariably  with  every  preparation  for  fighting,  and  no 
doubt  had  we  given  them  the  slightest  occasion,  we  should  have  had 
difficulties  with  them.  This  is  what  has  occasioned  the  report 
which  the  Malays  spread  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives  ;  but  I 
believe  that  such  apparent  hostility  may  be  overcome  in  a  short 
time  by  perseverance  in  honest  and  kind  dealing. 

With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  that  half  of  the  island 
to  the  westward  of  the  1419  longitude,  they  are  entirely  based  on 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Tidore,  who,  it  appears,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  pirate,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  making  raids  on  the 
coast  of  Papua  in  order  to  obtain  slaves. 

An  American  traveller,  writing  in  1831  (a  period  when  even  less 
was  known  of  this  island  than  at  the  present  time)  says :  ' '  The  King 
of  Holland  has  just  laid  claim  to  the  west  coast  of  Papua,  from 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  longitude  141°  east.  By  what  particular 
right  he  claims  it  does  not  appear.  He  has  already  laid  claim  to 
the  principal  Asiatic  Islands  without  any  particular  settlement  or 
force  to  maintain  his  position,  except  by  sending  an  armed  vessel 
now  and  then  to  endeavour  to  collect  tribute.  It  is  time  civilised 
nations  began  to  inquire  into  this  matter  ;  we  have  all  a  right  to 
this  country  in  common,  and  a  vast  field  is  open  here  for  the 
settlement  and  trade  of  a  civilised  people." 

I  am  not  answerable  for  this  gentleman's  opinions ;  and  if  it 
actually  comes  to  a  point  of  justice,  I  suppose  the  Dutch  had  every 
bit  as  much  right  to  annex  a  part  of  New  Guinea  as  we  have  now, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  done  much  towards 
civilising  or  opening  up  the  country.  However,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  if  the  south-eastern  half  of 
New  Guinea  becomes  British  territory,  we  might  have  infinitely 
worse  neighbours  than  the  Dutch ;  and  I  imagine  that  they 
entertain  something  of  the  same  view  with  respect  to  ourselves. 

In  Humboldt  Bay  there  is  a  Dutch  missionary  station,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  three  or  four  years. 

Point  D'Urville  is  composed  of  numerous  low  islands,  formed 
and  intersected  by  the  mouths  of  a  large  river,  known  as  the 
"  Amberno,"  or  more  correctly,  "Ambernoli"  river;  this  will  no 
doubt  eventually  prove  a  most  important  high  road  into  the 
interior. 

New  Guinea  had  (and  even  has)  an  exceedingly  bad  name  for 
unhealthiness.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  if  the  north-east  coast  had 
lain  as  near  to  Australia  and  civilisation  as  the  delta  of  the  Fly 
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Eiver  and  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  New  Guinea  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  healthy  a  tropical  island  as  the  world  contains  ;  for  it 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  explorer  one  continuous  panorama  of 
splendid  mountainous  table-land  and  well-watered  plains. 

When  New  Guinea  is  opened  up,  no  doubt  valuable  minerals 
will  be  found.  The  island  is  rich  in  natural  products,  of  which  I 
mention  a  few,  viz.,  tortoiseshell,  pearl-shell,  ivory-nuts,  gum, 
sandal-wood,  camphor  tree,  sago,  arrowroot,  ginger,  sugar-cane, 
coco  nuts,  ebony,  fibre,  and  bird-of-paradise  plumes.  There  is 
also  a  native  cotton,  but  the  staple  is  short ;  native  tobacco  is 
grown  in  most  parts. 

Before  actually  leaving  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  proceeding 
to  deal  with  the  other  matters  proposed  for  this  paper,  I  wish  to 
touch  upon  a  question  which  is  much  discussed  and  commented 
upon :  I  mean  the  labour  trade.  I  have  been  asked  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  do  so  from  an  entirely  native 
point  of  view.  Queensland  has  been  most  unjustly  accused  of 
wishing  to  obtain  New  Guinea  as  a  fresh  field  for  recruiting  native 
labour.  This  is  an  absurdity  ;  but  it  has  a  serious  side,  inasmuch 
as  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  Queensland  labour 
trade  might  be  inclined  to  believe  it.  Queensland  will  never  (it  is 
to  be  most  earnestly  hoped)  introduce  the  question  of  obtaining 
labour  from  this  island  ;  for  the  natives  cannot  be  induced  to  leave 
their  homes  for  even  a  few  "  moons  "  or  months,  to  say  nothing  of 
years.  With  respect  to  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  (although  no 
blame  can  be  attached  to  Queensland,  who  has  tried  every  means 
to  improve  and  benefit  the  native  labourers),  I  ^nmst  say,  and  I 
speak  with  eight  years  of  experience,  that  the  labour  traffic  has  led 
in  many  cases  to  most  unlooked-for  disasters  among  the  natives, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  and  do  not  become  civilised 
white  men  by  living  on  the  plantations  of  Queensland  for  a  few 
years.  I  should  like  to  illustrate  this  by  reading  to  you  what  I 
wrote  respecting  the  chief  and  people  of  Nodup  in  New  Britain  in 
1879,  before  the  labour  vessels  had  penetrated  to  that  island,  and 
also  by  reading  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from  a  mis- 
sionary in  New  Britain  respecting  this  matter.  What  I  wrote  was 
this  :  "  The  name  of  the  chief  of  Nodup  is  Torrotooroo,  and  a  very 
fine  man  he  is.  At  one  time  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  white 
man,  but,  being  gifted  with  common  sense  above  that  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  found  it  was  the  best  policy  to  be  friendly  with  them, 
and  if  possible,  help  the  whites  in  any  quarrel  with  the  natives  of  his 
district,  or  with  other  tribes.  Thus  he  has  become  a  very  power- 
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ful  chief,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  white  men.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  said  to  me  :  *  One  time  I  did  not  know  what  the 
white  man  was.  I  thought  he  was  the  devil,  and  I  did  not  want 
him  in  my  country.  But  now  I  know  that  if  I  kill  one  white  man 
ten  more  will  jump  up  and  kill  me  ;  the  white  man  has  plenty  of 
guns,  plenty  of  ball  and  powder  ;  why  should  I  fight  against  him  ? 
He  is  my  friend,  and  I  am  his  ;  why  should  I  drive  him  away,  and 
hurt  myself  ?  '  This  chief  and  his  people  were  the  most  friendly  and 
the  best  in  every  way  on  the  island."  This  was  before  the  labour 
vessels  had  come  to  New  Britain." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Danks,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  writes  from  Port 
Hunter  on  May  14,  1883,  as  follows  : — 

"  Last  Saturday  morning,  May  12,  we  saw  the  Fanny  (labour  vessel) 
lying  off  our  house,  and  were  preparing  to  board  her  when  we  saw  a  boat 
put  off  from  her,  and  soon  the  mate,  Mr.  Witherington,  was  ashore,  and 
asked  us  to  go  off  to  the  ship  and  see  the  captain  and  Government  Agent 
(Mr.  Fowler),  who  had  both  been  severely  wounded  by  the  natives  of 
Nodup  on  the  previous  night.  We  went  off,  and  a  pitiable  sight  presented 
itself  before  our  eyes.  The  captain  had  a  bullet  in  his  foot,  another 
through  the  muscle  of  the  forearm,  and  a  wound  from  a  tomahawk  on  the 
shoulder,  also  many  scratches  and  bruises.  The  Government  Agent  was 
shot  through  the  left  arm,  and  sustained  other  slight  injuries.  Mr. 
Eickards  and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  dress  the  wounds  and  bandage  them 
up,  but  could  not  then  undertake  to  extract  the  bullet  from  the  captain's 
foot.  Father  Lanziel  was  also  on  board,  having,  in  the  excitement,  been 
attacked  also,  and  had  to  run  for  his  life. 

"  Their  account  of  the  affair  is  this,  and  we  have  only  theirs  at  present : 
They  obtained  two  interpreters  at  Nodup  to  go  with  to  '  Man  Island '  to 
obtain  labour.  When  the  boat  got  to  '  Man  Island,'  the  man  in  charge 
was  asked  to  wait  until  they  (the  people)  brought  him  a  man  who  wished 
to  go.  The  interpreter  stepped  ashore  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  He 
had  not  been  there  long  before  he  was  almost  beheaded  by  a  blow  from 
a  tomahawk.  A  general  fight  seems  to  have  followed  between  the  natives 
and  the  boat's  crew,  when  another  boat  came  in  sight  and  probably  saved 
the  lives  of  all.  The  ship  then  proceeded  back  to  Nodup,  and  the  captain 
and  Mr.  Fowler  went  ashore  to  explain  the  death  of  the  interpreter,  and 
to  make  what  compensation  they  could.  They  had  not  been  ashore  long, 
when  they  were  set  upon  with  the  results  above  stated,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  they  escaped  at  all. 

"  I  fear  that  this  labour  traffic  will  be  productive  of  much  crime  and 
misery.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  had  a  skirmish  last  year ;  the  Hopeful 
and  the  Fanny  have  this  year.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  a  trade 
which  is  bringing  in  an  era  of  crime  and  bloodshed  to  this  group  ?" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  Queensland  will  be  enabled  to 
see  her  way  to  employ  coolie  labour  from  India,  which  would  come 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  what  civilisation  means. 
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New  Guinea  will  be,  should  annexation  take  place,  without 
doubt  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  this  great  Empire.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  not  so  much  the  annexation  by  foreign  countries  that 
is  to  be  dreaded  as  the  landing  on  that  island  of  lawless  parties  of 
men,  either  from  this  or  any  other  country.  It  was  truly  remarked 
at  a  meeting  of  this  Institute,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Sir  John  Gorrie  on  "  Fiji  ":  "It 
is  the  refusal  to  annex  and  retrocession  that  costs  the  Government 
so  much  money."  It  is,  in  fact,  in  undoing  the  evil  that  might  have 
easily  been  averted,  and  surely  Fiji  presents  a  striking  instance  of 
this. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Protectorate  of  New  Guinea  might  be 
accomplished  by  placing  small  trading  stations  along  the  coast, 
with  two  or  more  small  gunboats  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
natives  as  well  as  those  of  the  whites;  and  by  allowing  no  one  to  enter 
upon  that  trade  without  being  prepared  to  show  that  a  certain, 
amount  of  capital  will  be  expended  in  the  island  to  the  permanent, 
benefit  of  its  inhabitants. 

New  Guinea  does  not  want  labourers,  for  there  are  plenty  there 
already ;  but  their  agricultural  pursuits  require  the  directing  and" 
fostering  care  of  the  white  man's  superior  knowledge.  If  the  natives 
can  be  taught  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  produce  articles  that  are 
required  by  Europe,  and  in  return  receive  the  manufactured  goods 
of  the  trader,  I  think  the  first  great  step  will  have  been  taken 
towards  the  civilisation  of  the  island  without  bloodshed,  wrong,  or 
the  extermination  of  the  rightful  holders  of  the  soil.  As  time  goes 
on,  no  doubt  other  arrangements  could  be  made  for  opening  out  the-: 
mineral  resources  of  the  interior  ;  but  rest  assured  that  the  way  I 
have  alluded  to  is  the  only  preliminary  step  that  can  be  taken 
towards  making  these  people  the  happy  and  thankful  subjects  of 
our  gracious  Sovereign. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
as  to  the  steps  the  Home  Government  have  taken  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  annexation ;  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  blame 
them  for  pausing  and  most  carefully  considering  the  subject. 

So  little  is  known  of  New  Guinea,  a  vast  tract  of  311,000  square 
miles,  as  large  as  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  France  together, 
that  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  they  should  wish  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  it  before  taking  any  decisive  steps.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  do  not  think  that  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  foreign 
annexation,  but  in  the  lawless  bands  that  England,  unless  she 
annexes  the  island,  is  quit 3  powerless  to  prevent  goiag  thore  from 
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other  countries,  and  starting  what  are  technically  termed  «  Beach- 
combing" settlements. 

To  Lord  Derby's  question,  on  what  grounds  suspicion  had  been 
aroused  as  to  the  occupation  of  New  Guinea  by  a  foreign  Power 
(which  I  believe  was  one  of  the  inquiries  his  Lordship  addressed  to 
the  deputation  from  this  Institute),  I  think  a  tolerably  complete 
answer  might  be  given  by  referring  to  the  action  of  the  French  in 
New  Caledonia,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

We  in  England  can  hardly  view  the  subject  aright,  not  being 
threatened  with  a  foreign  penal  settlement  at  our  doors.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  foreign  power  had  a  convict  settlement  in  Ireland, 
and,  finding  that  it  simplified  matters  and  effected  a  considerable  saving 
of  expense,  they  allowed  the  worst  and  most  incorrigible  characters  to 
escape  to  England,  and,  moreover,  refused  to  have  them  returned. 
Let  us  further  suppose,  if  possible,  that  England  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compel  the  rulers  of  the  convict  settlement  to  take  measures 
for  preventing  the  escape  of  these  convicts  without  the  consent  of 
some  other  country,  whose  consent  was  withheld  owing  to  that 
country  not  being  in  the  same  position  itself,  and  therefore  unable 
to  estimate  the  great  danger  and  expense  incurred  by  Englishmen. 
This  simile  might  be  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  New  Cale- 
onia  is  further  from  Australia  than  Ireland  is  from  England,  and 
therefore  could  not  offer  such  an  easy  goal  for  escaping  convicts. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  a  journey  in  an  open  boat  would  be  far 
more  easily  and  safely  accomplished  from  New  Caledonia  to  Queens- 
land than  across  the  Irish  Channel,  owing  to  the  comparative 
smoothness  of  the  water,  and  the  trade  wind  which  prevails  for 
«ight  months  in  the  year. 

Now,  in  this  emergency,  what  would  be  the  natural  action  of 
Englishmen,  if  they  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  another  convict 
settlement  of  the  same  type  was  about  to  be  established  on  the 
Shetlands  ? 

Yet  this  is  what  is  actually  occurring  to  our  Colonies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  ;  but  they  are,  in  reality,  in  a  worse  position  than 
England  would  be  under  similar  circumstances,  for  they  cannot 
command  so  large  a  force  of  police.  The  territory  over  which  these 
police  would  have  to  be  spread  is  enormous,  and  a  large  portion 
primeval  forest,  in  which  it  would  be  easy  for  escapees  to  lie 
perdu  until  such  time  as  the  police  were  thrown  off  the  scent ; 
while,  for  the  necessities  of  life,  the  convicts  would  only  have  to 
attack  the  nearest  stationer  homestead. 

Let  us  first  direct  our  attention  to  New  Caledoni-.     What  has 
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been  the  recent  action  of  the  French  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  convicts  on  that  island  ?  It  is  well  known  to  the  world  at  large 
that  New  Caledonia  is  the  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  French 
society,  and,  as  the  Agents-General  so  forcibly  informed  Lord  Derby 
in  their  despatch,  the  French  Government  reckon  on  sending  to  this 
island  (and  other  small  and  unimportant  islands  in  the  Pacific) 
5,000  criminals  annually. 

Now  let  us  see  what  it  is  intended  should  become  of  those  people 
(who  are  termed  liberes),  after  they  have  served  a  certain  time  as 
convicts,  which  time  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  settlement ;  and  this  in  the  case  of  an 
incorrigibly  bad  character,  and  one  who  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
officials,  would  unquestionably  be  a  short  one  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  men  who  appear  to  escape  so  easily 
from  the  convict  prisons  in  New  Caledonia,  prove  to  be,  upon  their 
arrest  in  Australia,  characters  of  the  very  worst  description. 

We  find  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Nouvelle  Caledonie,  various 
notices  respecting  the  colonisation  of  these  liberes.  A  quotation 
from  the  Moniteur  says :  "  The  (French)  Government  has  little 
or  no  land  suitable  for  the  disposal  of  these  men ;  the  owners  of 
land  are  invited  to  help  the  French  Government  on  the  terms  fol- 
lowing : — That  in  return  for  the  Government  furnishing  the  colonist 
with  convict  labourers  and  their  keep  for  a  period  of  three  years — 
for  each  man  so  allotted,  the  landowner  is  to  give  to  him  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  10  hectares  (25  acres  of  land),  two-fifths  of 
which  is  to  be  arable,  the  rest  pasturage." 

For  a  really  industrious,  well-inclined  man,  this  ten  hectares  of 
land  might  enable  him  to  become  a  useful  colonist ;  but  so  rarely 
are  such  men  to  be  found  among  the  liberes  that  the  scheme  is 
by  many  deemed  Utopian. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  says,  that  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  one  of  the  best-established  and  oldest 
colonists  in  New  Caledonia,  the  latter  remarked :  "  Ten  hectares 
of  land  to  turn  these  men  into  my  nearest  neighbours  !  I  would 
rather  give  the  land  to  keep  them  far  away." 

Owing  to  the  limited  market  for  produce  in  the  island,  there 
seems  but  small  prospect  of  more  than  a  mere  living  for  these 
men,  unless  by  their  good  character  they  have  commended  them- 
selves to  their  employers,  and  can  therefore  count  upon  continued 
employment,  whilst  in  their  spare  time,  or  when  not  otherwise 
required,  they  can  develop  the  value  of  their  own  land.  Such  men 
are,  however,  rare. 
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New  Caledonia  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  place,  more  than  one 
half  being  mountainous,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  good  land 
already  disposed  of.  Stock-raising  is  already,  in  the  case  of  cattle, 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand.  This, 
then,  is  the  condition  of  New  Caledonia  ;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  by 
the  French  Government  to  distribute  these  recidivistes  broadcast 
over  the  island,  to  reduce  still  further  the  prospects  of  the  farmer. 

Now,  New  Caledonia  is  250  miles  long  by  37  miles  wide, 
containing  about  6,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  for  a  statis- 
tician to  determine  how  long  it  would  take,  by  importing 
criminals  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  year,  to  monopolise  the  whole 
available  area  in  lots  of  twenty-five  acres  to  each  convict.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  gives  3,840,000  acres.  To  populate  this  would  only 
demand  153,600  men  (irrespective  of  the  uninhabitable  parts) 
which  would  give  thirty-seven  years  for  the  complete  occupation  of 
the  whole  number  of  twenty-five  acre  lots  contained  in  the  island, 
even  supposing  all  the  convicts  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
well-conducted  English  colonists. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  "  New  Caledonia  is,  after  all,  more 
than  half  rough  mountain  land  unfit  for  stock-raising  or  agriculture, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  good  land  is  already  disposed  of  ;'* 
and,  without  taking  natives  into  account  (as  to  what  is  to  become 
of  them,  the  French  Government  appear  utterly  indifferent),  I  think 
we  might  safely  say  that  in  a  very  few  years  from  the  present  time 
New  Caledonia  will  have  absorbed  all  the  convicts  who  can  possibly 
be  utilised  on  her  soil. 

The  French  Government  will  be  forced,  therefore,  to  turn  to 
some  other  field  for  the  comfortable  establishment  of  her  amiable 
deportes. 

The  Nouvelliste,  another  journal  of  New  Caledonia,  published,  on 
March  24,  1883,  a  long  article  on  "La  Compagnie  des  Nouvelles 
Hebrides,"  a  company  formed  some  months  ago  by  a  leading  resi- 
dent of  Noumea.  I  quote  from  the  journal :  "  By  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, at  the  same  instant  that  the  telegraph  announced  that  the 
Government  of  France  intended  to  distribute  the  recidivistes 
between  New  Caledonia,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
there  arrived  here  (at  New  Caledonia)  a  letter  from  one  of  the  pro- 
moters, informing  his  friends  that  the  Company  had  obtained  com- 
plete success  in  Paris.  '  I  have  seen,'  he  writes,  '  several  of  the 
most  influential  deputies,  who  are  not  yet  ministers,  but  very  soon 
will  be.  They  completely  adopt  our  project,  and  you  can  regard 
the  thing  as  done.  France  will  take  possession  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
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and,  to  prevent  all  difficulty  on  the  part  of  England,  her  silence  will  be 
bow/Jit  by  letting  her  have  complete  liberty  to  act  in  Egypt.*  The  reci- 
diviste  question  settles  the  business.'  " 

However,  in  spite  of  the  French  Company  and  their  exceedingly 
energetic  promoter,  I  think  the  question  of  the  nominal  annexation 
of  these  islands  is  pretty  well  set  at  rest  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  bribe  held  out  as  a  reward 
to  the  English  Government  for  holding  their  tongues ! 

It  might  be  interesting  to  give  extracts  from  the  translation  of  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  merchants  of  Noumea  to  the  Governor  of 
New  Caledonia  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  the  British  Government 
liad  been  petitioned  by  the  Australian  Colonies  to  annex  the  New 
Hebrides,  which  letter  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of 
July  13  of  the  present  year. 

"  Mons.  le  Gouverneur. — News  of  extreme  gravity  has  reached  us. 
An  Australian  Colony,  even  without  the  assent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, divulges  the  design  of  laying  hands  surreptitiously  upon  the 
New  Hebrides,  that  natural  annexation  of  New  Caledonia.  Such  an 
act  of  audacious  violation  of  our  rights  and  interests  will  prove  a 
mortal  blow  to  our  commerce,  and  the  influence  of  the  French  name 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  name  of  the  Colony,  of  our  glorious 
Navy,  of  the  land  of  France,  we  conjure  you  not  to  abandon  us,  but 
to  support  the  tricolour  flag  which  we  have  planted  already  on 
the  Islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  Archipelago. 

"  This  act  of  courageous  initiative  on  your  part  will  be  highly 
approved  by  the  Government  of  the  French  Eepublic.  We  will  bo 
your  witnesses  and  guarantees  ....  Your  name  will  descend  to 
posterity  with  those  of.  ."  (Here  folio  w  the  signatures.)  This 
touching  peroration  will,  no  doubt,  have  immense  weight  with  the 
Government  of  France  ! 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  give  a  few  commercial  facts  relating 
to  the  New  Hebrides. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  Kev.  J.  Paton  (a  leading  missionary  of 
many  years'  standing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Steel,  the  agent 
of  the  Missionary  Society  to  which  Mr.  Paton  belongs),  that  already 
£140,000  of  British  money  has  been  expended  in  the  process  of 
-civilising  and  Christianising  the  natives ;  and  that  fourteen  mis- 
sionaries, the  Day  Spring  mission  ship,  and  about  150  native 
catechists  and  teachers,  are  thus  employed  at  the  present  time. 
That  in  this  work  over  £6,000  a  year  of  British  and  Australian 

*  The  Italics  are  my  own. — W.P. 
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money  is  still  annually  expended ;  that  all  the  imports  are  from 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  and  other  British  Colonies,  and  the  exports 
to  British  Colonies.  That  their  excellent  and  spacious  harbours,  their 
abundant  supply  of  the  best  fresh  water,  and  their  proximity  to  the 
Australian  Colonies,  would,  in  time  of  war,  make  them,  if  possessed 
by  a  hostile  power,  dangerous  to  British  interests  and  commerce  in 
the  South  Seas.  That  on  the  thirteen  islands  of  this  group  are  8,000 
professed  Christians ;  that  all  their  churches  have  been  built  by  British 
missionary  enterprise ;  that  by  the  same  agency  the  Scriptures  have 
been  translated,  printed,  and  distributed  in  nine  different  native 
languages. 

Thus,  we  see,  that  in  reality,  upon  France  depositing  her  convicts 
in  these  Islands,  they  will  find  the  way  paved  for  them  by  British 
capital  and  British  missionary  zeal.  Moreover,  when  any  Power 
places  a  large  number  of  convicts  in  any  given  place,  it  is  not  usual 
to  allow  them  to  run  by  themselves,  but  some  sort  of  Government 
protection  is  provided.  Such  being  the  case,  with  the  arrival  of  con- 
victs in  the  New  Hebrides,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  Governor  and  gen- 
darmerie landed  at  the  same  time,  which  is  sailing  as  close  to  the 
wind  of  annexation  as  it  is  well  possible  to  go,  in  the  face  of 
the  existing  understanding  between  the  French  and  British 
Governments. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  mere  fact  of  landing  criminals  on 
the  New  Hebrides  will  transform  them  into  exemplary  characters 
and  good  farmers,  any  more  than  it  has  done  in  New  Caledonia  or 
the  Loyalty  Islands  ;  and  equal  if  not  greater  facilities  for  escape 
are  presented.  • 

If  one  looks  at  the  relative  position  of  these  Islands,  New 
Caledonia,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  with  respect 
to  Queensland  and  New  Guinea,  or  even  the  Solomon  Islands,  one 
will  at  once  see  that  the  south-eastern  monsoon  is  a  perfectly  fair 
wind  for  a  straight  run  to  either  place. 

Of  the  first  (Queensland),  convicts  have  already  had  some  ex- 
perience which  is  not  altogether  pleasant,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  their  finding  it  more  so  as  time  goes  on,  for  upon  their  arrival  in 
Queensland  they  meet  with  a  warmer  reception  than  is  compatible 
with  the  position  of  a  would-be  free  citizen  ;  unless  they  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  into  the  bush,  the  chances  are  they  are 
courteously  escorted  back  to  their  French  guardians— if  they  will 
again  receive  them. 

Now,  the  Solomon  Islands  present  a  goal  of  a  totally  different 
character ;  it  is  tolerably  certain  the  escapees  would  not  be  escorted 
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back  from  thence,  but  would  serve  as  an  example  of  the  fact 
"  of  the  few  making  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,"  or  in  other  words,  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  they  would  be  killed  and  eaten. 

There  is  no  other  place  left  for  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
during  the  south-east  monsoon  (which  blows  for  about  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve)  but  New  Guinea.  The  south-eastern  peninsular 
has  seen  the  light  of  Christian  influence,  through  the  efforts  of  two 
most  earnest  men  in  this  part  of  the  island,  for  several  years.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  Lawes  and  Mr.  Chalmers.  They  have  taught  these 
natives  that  the  white  man  only  comes  amongst  them  in  order  to 
render  them  a  good  and  noble  service.  What,  then,  will  be  their 
awakening  when  they  find  white  criminals  of  the  worst  description 
in  their  midst ! 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  portion  of  the  public  Press,  that  French 
convicts  have  already  landed  in  New  Guinea.  I  am  not  aware  of 
such  being  the  case  ;  yet  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  they  will  do 
so,  and  before  long.  I  do  not  suppose  they  will  remain  there,  but 
again,  when  opportunity  offers,  leave  that  island  for  France,  not, 
however,  without  leaving  a  sting  behind  them  which  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  this  if 
the  island  were  in  reality  British  territory. 

In  conclusion,  I  myself  believe  that,  much  as  the  action  of  the 
Home  Government  has  been  criticised  for  not  having  promptly 
annexed  New  Guinea  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  Queensland, 
one  important  result  has  accrued  from  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place.  I  refer  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  a  conference  of 
delegates  from  the  Australian  legislatures  to  consider,  amongst 
other  matters,  the  questions  of  annexation  and  federation.  This,  I 
trust,  may  eventuate  in  the  confederation  of  the  loyal  Australasian 
Colonies  into  one  vast  limb  of  this  mighty  empire,  of  which  New 
Guinea  will  form  no  unimportant  part.  One  sometimes  hears  wild 
rumours  of  separation,  which  have,  however,  but  small  foundation. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  climate  develops  a  warmer  heart,  or  that 
"  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  I  know  not.  But  if 
there  exists  one  section  of  British  subjects  who  love  their  Queen 
and  Mother  Country  more  than  another,  they  are  to  be  found 
under  the  genial  glow  of  an  Australian  sun. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  wish  to  read  to  you  a  telegram  that,  I  am 
informed  on  high  authority,  has  been  received  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  which  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  those  who  take  concern  in  the  natives  and  island  of  New  Guinea. 
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It  is  from  these  natives,  through  Baron  de  Mildouho-Maclay,  request- 
ing the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  The  telegram  runs 
thus :— "  Natives  of  New  Guinea  pray  for  protection  with 
autonomy." 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Duke  of  MANCHESTER  :  Before  I  ask  any  gentleman  to  open 
the  discussion  on  this  paper,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  compliment  which  has  been  paid  to 
this  Institute  by  our  having  been  permitted  to  be  the  channel 
through  which  that  important  telegram  is  first  made  public.  Here 
we  have  in  the  first  place  the  Australian  Colonies  making  very 
earnest  demands  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  either  to  annex 
or  to  assume  a  protectorate  over  New  Guinea.  Objection  is  made 
to  this  demand  on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  independent  natives,  and  now  we  have  Baron  de  Mildouho- 
Maclay — a  gentleman  of  Eussian  origin,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  studying  the  biology  and  natural  history  of  these  islands,  and 
who  has  written  despatches  to  the  Colonial  Government  by  no 
means  supporting  what  the  colonists  have  advocated,  but  on  the 
contrary  objecting  to  it— here,  I  say,  we  have  Baron  Maclay  en- 
dorsing the  demands  of  the  Australian  colonists  by  requesting  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  assume  a  protectorate  over  New  Guinea. 
I  trust  that  these  representations  will  have  weight  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Admiral  J.  MORESBY  :  Keferring  to  the  telegram  which  has  just 
been  read,  I  may  say  that  I  have  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
Baron  Maclay,  who,  though  bearing  an  apparently  Scotch  name, 
is  of  purely  Kussian  origin,  and  is  a  man  of  capacious  mind.  He 
was  in  New  Guinea  when  I  was  there — indeed,  he  was  there  before 
I  was — and  a  telegram  to  the  effect  of  that  which  has  been  read 
from  a  man  who  has  had  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  experience  of 
the  country  is,  to  my  mind,  of  an  importance  which  cannot  easily 
be  over-estimated.  As  regards  the  paper  that  we  have  been  listen- 
ing to,  I  am  proud  to  think  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Powell  belonged 
to  the  Royal  Navy.  I  am  sorry  that  he  left  the  service,  but  he  did 
so  with  high  purposes  in  view,  and  his  efforts  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  our  common  country.  The  only  fault  that  I  have  to 
find  with  the  paper  is  that  it  is  perhaps  too  brief.  At  all  events, 
the  subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  We  have  had  the  out- 
lines presented  to  us,  and  as  those  outlines  are  filled  in  for  good  or 
for  evil  will  depend  the  well-being  of  generations  to  come.  I  feel 
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some  gratification  in  thinking  that  when  I  was  in  New  Guinea,  and 
first  brought  the  eastern  part  to  light,  I  saw,  and  then  said,  what  is 
now  fulfilled,  that  the  question  might  sleep,  but  could  never  die, 
because  the  causes  that  prompt  it,  the  issues  depending,  give  it  a 
sure  vitality.  As  regards  Mr.  Powell's  strong  expression  of  opinion 
that  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  must  be  annexed,  I  think  that  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  telegram  we  have  just  heard  read 
is  only  another  proof  in  the  same  direction.  The  colonists  demand 
it — all  Australasia,  in  fact,  demands  it — and  I  think  we  may  regard 
New  Guinea  as  already  belonging  to  this  country.  It  must  be  so. 
The  Government  have,  in  effect,  said  so.  With  regard  to  the 
islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  those  are  the  islands 
I  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light,  and  they  are,  I  feel  certain, 
essential  to  the  safety  of  New  Guinea.  They  are  not  a  mere 
archipelago  of  dots  of  islands,  but  there  are  Normanby,  Fergusson, 
and  Goodenough  Islands,  as  I  named  them,  covering  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  of  latitude,  and  only  separated  from  New  Guinea  by 
some  eight  miles.  These  islands  must  also  be  taken  possession  of 
by  Great  Britain  when  she  takes  over  New  Guinea,  for  without 
them  we  should  be  like  a  man-of-war  without  guns — literally  at 
the  mercy  of  any  foreign  power  that  held  the  islands.  It  should 
be  generally  understood  that  no  half-and-half  measures  will  do.  It 
is,  I  repeat,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  and  future  prosperity 
of  our  colonists  that  at  the  same  time  New  Guinea  is  in  our  posses- 
sion these  islands  must  also  be  taken  over.  I  can  fully  endorse 
what  Mr.  Powell  says  concerning  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  know  Java.  It  is  the  queen  of  the  eastern 
seas,  and  was  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  that  we  possessed.  I 
think  we  were  very  unwise  to  give  back  that  island  to  the  Dutch, 
to  whom  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their  revenue.  As 
far  as  I  have  observed,  and  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  New  Guinea  is  another  Java.  It  has,  apparently, 
all  the  resources  that  Java  possesses.  It  is  on  this  north-east  coast 
that  the  first  home  of  the  colonists  will  be.  As  regards  the  natives, 
I  think  they  are  to  be  managed.  In  the  whole  of  my  intercourse 
with  them  I  never  had  occasion  but  face  to  fire  a  single  shot,  and 
that  was  under  exceptional  circumstances.  They  are  not  a  race  of 
that  low  savage  type  which  will  become  extinct  instead  of  being 
absorbed,  but  they  are  a  race,  as  I  think,  capable  of  rising  and 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own  affairs  if  they  are 
properly  dealt  with.  Mr.  Powell  referred  to  the  labour  question. 
I  think  that  question  is,  as  a  rule,  too  narrowly  looked  at.  I  was 
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the  captain  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  in  Australia,  hefore 
Queenslaudjwas  able  to  promulgate  or  in  any  way  to  put  in  force 
the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  labour  traffic.  I  have  been  in 
those  parts  since  those  laws  have  been  in  operation.  If  I  could  use 
Words  strong  enough  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of  things  almost 
immediately  before  the  laws  were  passed  to  place  this  traffic 
under  restraint  I  should  horrify  you.  Some  of  these  islands  in 
the  South  Sea  were  hells  upon  earth.  I  know  an  island  where 
the  whole  population,  numbering  between  three  and  four  hundred, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifteen,  carried  away  by  two 
labour  vessels,  and  taken — God  knows  where,  perhaps  to  some 
place  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  colonists  stepped  in  at  a  time 
when  these  and  other  terrible  outrages  were  in  full  swing.  To 
Queensland,  native  labour  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore  the  supply 
ought  to  be  good,  and  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  all  events,  Queensland,  requiring  labour,  put  her  labour  vessels 
under  strictly  humane  and  proper  regulations.  It  was  perfectly 
impossible,  however,  when  such  a  torrent  of  evil  had  been  let  loose 
over  the  islands,  that  Queensland  could  stop  the  abuses  all  in  an 
instant ;  but  almost  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Labour  Act  great  good  was  effected  in  mitigating  the  evils,  and,  I 
think,  every  reasonable  and  impartial  man  will  now  admit  that 
they  have  been  greatly  lessened.  At  this  moment  Queensland  is 
not  alone  in  her  requirements  [for  labour.  Fiji  is  taking  labour, 
the  French  are  taking  labour,  and  the  latter,  as  far  as  I  know,  have 
no  regulations  in  force.  It  is,  therefore,  very  unfair  that  Queens- 
land should  bear  the  brunt  of  everything  that  is  done  in  pro- 
curing native  labour,  for  she  certainly  is  not  responsible  for  it. 
With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Fanny,  referred  to  in  the  paper 
read,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  act  on  the  part  of  her 
crew  led  to  their  being  attacked.  With  just  as  much  reason  you 
might  say  that  some  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Navy  led  to 
the  death  of  Commodore  Goodenough.  Savages  are  not  to  be 
judged  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  should  judge  ourselves  by. 
I  do  say,  as  regards  the  Queensland  labour  vessels,  from  what 
I  have  heard  from  the  natives  and  seen,  that  although,  of  course, 
good  is  in  some  cases  mixed  with  evil,  yet,  on  the  whole,  civilisa- 
tion has  been  advanced  through  the  natives  who  have  been  hired  in 
Queensland,  and  who,  having  been  well  treated  and  honourably 
paid,  have  returned  to  their  native  islands.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Powell  in  his  idea  of  working  out  the  protectorate  of  New 
Guinea.  I  think  myself,  and  no  doubt  the  Government  know  it 
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also,  that  we  should  clear  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  any 
great  expense  will  be  involved.  No  great  expense  is  necessary. 
It  only  needs  the  act  of  taking  possession,  and  a  couple  of  gun- 
boats cruising  along  the  coast  to  give  a  sort  of  magisterial 
authority  when  any  commercial  station  is  formed  ;  this  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present.  As  regards  the  French, 
there  is  no  doubt  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  we  have  got 
"  deuced  "  bad  colonists  close  by.  They  are  there,  and,  however 
good  their  intentions  may  be,  they  are,  as  neighbours,  not  to  be 
desired.  As  to  the  New  Hebrides,  I  know,  speaking  from  my 
acquaintance  with  those  islands,  that  the  French  already  looked 
upon  them  as  their  own.  We  have  entered  into  an  understanding 
that  neither  of  us  shall  take  possession  of  them,  but  the  French 
have  a  hankering  after  them,  I  know.  When  we  have  got  New 
Guinea,  the  Australians  must  not  entertain  the  Utopian  idea  that 
they  will  have  no  trouble  at  all.  In  New  Caledonia  they  will  have 
an  Ireland  at  their  doors.  But  the  Frenchman,  properly  managed, 
is  not,  I  know,  half  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  it  is  contemplated  to  send  a  well-found  exploring  expedition 
to  New  Guinea,  headed  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  backed  by  Government 
authority  ;  and  I  trust  the  authorities  will  do  their  utmost  to  pre- 
vent mercenary  and  lawless  bands  of  English  adventurers  from 
becoming  a  curse  to  New  Guinea,  as  has  been,  in  other  islands,  too 
often  the  case  in  days  gone  by. 

Sir  FEANCIS  DILLON  BELL,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  New 
Zealand) :  One  thing  especially  in  the  interesting  paper  which  we 
have  heard  to-night  meets  with  my  hearty  concurrence.  I  mean 
where  Mr.  Powell  calls  attention  to  the  grave  questions  before  the 
Imperial  Government  when  determining  the  course  they  shall 
take  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists.  We  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  difficulties  before  Lord  Derby  are 
immense.  For  my  part,  taking,  as  I  have  done  for  a  long  time, 
a  very  great  interest  in  the  Western  Pacific  question,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  greatest  deliberation  is  required  by  the 
Imperial  Government  before  they  can  make  up  their  minds  upon 
the  course  they  should  take.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  Lord 
Derby  considers  the  question,  the  more,  I  am  convinced,  will  he 
see  that  the  difficulties  and  complications  into  which  the  question 
has  got  are  so  great,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  meet  them 
without  taking  a  forward  course,  and  one  of  a  decided  kind.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Pacific  during 
the  last  few  years,  know  that  to  Lord  Carnarvon — a  statesman  to 
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whom  the  colonists  of  England  ever  remember  that  they  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude — was  due  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
some  kind  of  restraint  upon  the  evils  which  were  desolating  all 
that  fair  region.  It  was  easy  enough  for  us  all  to  make-believe 
at  that  time  that  a  law  passed  here  would  establish  peace  and 
order  and  good  government  in  the  Pacific.  But  the  operations  of 
the  law  was  restricted  entirely  to  British  subjects,  and  it  was  not 
foreseen  that  the  effect  of  refusing  to  assume  complete  jurisdiction, 
and  of  restricting  the  law  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  alone,  left  the 
Government  powerless  in  the  case  of  outrages  by  foreigners,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  would  be  no  control  whatever  over  the 
native  people.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  High  Commissioner 
attempted  to  carry  into  effect  the  Orders  in  Council  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  passed,  he  found  himself  at  the  very  outset  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  which  at  last  brought  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  Lord  Carnarvon's  scheme  could  not  be  worked,  and  that  a 
new  departure  of  some  kind  must  be  taken.  These  difficulties 
have  been  constantly  growing,  until  it  may  be  confidently  said 
that  there  has  been  no  success  in  the  experiment  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  the  labour  which  has  been  devoted  to  it.  It  has  there- 
fore become  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  resist  the 
force  of  events,  or  to  refrain  much  longer  from  carrying  out  the 
original  idea  which  Lord  Carnarvon  had  in  his  mind,  namely,  that 
order  and  peace  should  reign  over  the  islands  instead  of  the 
anarchy  and  wickedness  which  had  so  long  existed.  But  this  part 
of  the  subject,  difficult  and  full  of  trouble  as  it  is,  and  demanding 
as  it  does  not  only  the  most  careful  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  the  greatest  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
everyone,  colonists  and  Englishmen  alike — this  part  of  the  question, 
I  say,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Powell 
has  called  attention — namely,  the  intention  of  France  to  send  her 
worst  criminals  to  many  portions  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Pacific.  For,  however  patiently  the  colonists  of  Australia  might 
have  been  willing  to  wait  for  the  development  of  events,  and  for 
that  maturing  of  public  opinion  which  should  give  the  lead  to  the 
Imperial  Government  in  the  plans  they  should  ultimately  adopt  for 
the  government  of  the  islands,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  the 
free  communities  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  will  patiently 
submit  to  be  invaded  by  a  horde  of  the  worst  criminals  of  France, 
or  that  they  will  ever  consent  to  see  the  fair  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  their  own  shores,  made  the  cesspool  into  which  the  crime  of 
France  shall  be  poured.  We  are,  therefore,  on  the  verge  of  a 
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condition  of  things  in  the  Colonies  which  we  have  never  seen  be- 
fore ;  and  Lord  Derby  has  recognised,  as  those  who  have  read  the 
recent  Blue  Book  have  seen,  that  if  the  scheme  of  the  French 
Government  should  be  carried  out,  there  could  be  no  resistance 
made  in  England  to  the  kind  of  legislation  which  would  certainly 
take  place  in  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  action 
of  the  French  Government.  This  result  cannot  be  looked  at  with- 
out grave  concern,  for  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  further  straining 
of  the  relations  between  England  and  France,  to  an  extent  we 
cannot  at  present  foresee.  Nor  is  this  a  question  which  merely 
aifects  politicians,  and  those  who  administer  the  government  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world ;  for  the  question  of  annexation, 
although  much  thought  of  by  the  politicians,  has  only  a  very  small 
hold  on  the  desires  or  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is 
not  the  politicians  and  the  statesmen  I  am  thinking  of ;  it  is  the 
great  body  of  the  Australasian  colonists,  who  will  never  submit  to 
a  policy  which  shall  leave  them  subject  to  be  leavened  by  the 
worst  class  of  criminals  of  a  foreign  nation.  I  regard  with  satis- 
faction tho  influence  of  meetings  such  as  this.  I  look  to  them  as 
sure  to  operate,  quietly  but  powerfully,  in  the  direction  of  inducing 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  put  even  more  pressure  than  they 
have  yet  done  upon  the  French  Government,  with  a  view  to  per- 
suading them  to  withold  their  hand  from  the  final  carrying  out  of 
their  transportation  scheme.  At  the  present  moment  that  scheme 
has  only  passed  one  Chamber  of  the  French  Legislature,  and  it 
has  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate ;  there  is  time,  therefore, 
for  the  French  Government  to  listen  to  remonstrances  placed 
before  them  in  a  temperate  spirit,  and  to  reconsider  their  proposals 
in  such  a  way  as  will  avoid  still  graver  complications  than  those 
which  now  exist — complications  which  would  affect  not  only 
Australian  interests,  but  the  relations  of  England  and  France 
themselves. 

Sir  CHARLES  LILLEY  (Chief  Justice  of  Queensland)  :  I  agree 
entirely  with  Admiral  Moresby  regarding  the  military  dangers  to 
Australasia  should  any  foreign  power  take  possession  of  New 
Guinea.  Upon  that  question  his  opinion  must  prevail  with  all 
civilians  like  myself.  But,  as  we  have  been  reminded,  there  also 
arises  another  question  of  grave  importance  to  the  Colony  to  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  Queensland  has  for  a  long  time 
past  been  troubled  by  the  careless  action  of  her  French  neighbours 
in  respect  to  their  convicts.  We  have  perpetual  incursions  of 
escaped  convicts  from  New  Caledonia,  end  lately  the  French 
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authorities  refused  to  take  them  back,  although  the  magistracy 
of  Queensland  and  the  Government  had  arrested  them  and  con- 
veyed to  the  French  through  their  Consuls  that  these  escaped 
convicts  were  there.  As  to  the  character  of  these  convicts,  they 
are  men  who  have  been  sent  out  for  the  most  serious  crimes ; 
they  confess  almost  invariably  to  having  been  sent  to  New 
Caledonia  for  murder.  I  would  ask  anyone  present  whether  the 
objections  that  we  entertain  to  receiving  these  men  is  a  mere 
piece  of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  my  fellow- colonists — whether  it 
is  due  merely  to  the  susceptibility,  as  it  is  nowadays  called,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Queensland  ?  How  would  you  in  England  feel  if 
France  were  to  place  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  say,  a  nest  of  convicts 
or  pirates  ?  I  imagine  you  would  require  very  little  persuasion  to 
make  something  more  than  formal  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  We  have  had  very  grave  difficulties  indeed  with 
France  in  respect  of  her  convicts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  should 
Her  Majesty's  Government  fail  to  secure  us  against  these  in- 
cursions by  means  of  representations  to  the  French  Government 
or  by  other  measures,  a  very  severe  strain  indeed  will  be  put  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  of  Queensland.  That  the  colonists 
of  Queensland,  like  all  other  Australians,  are  deeply  attached 
to  the  Mother  Country  by  feelings  of  loyalty  and  affection  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  I  believe  the  colonists  of  Australia  are  evan 
more  loyal  than  the  English  themselves,  because  with  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  loyalty  are  blended  sentiments  of  home  and  other 
affections  drawing  them  towards  the  Mother  Country,  which 
have  no  presence,  as  a  rule,  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  who  stay 
at  home.  France  cannot,  nor  can  any  other  nation,  deposit  her 
criminals  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  civilised  people  with- 
out committing  a  breach  of  the  comity  of  nations.  I  contend  that 
we  are  bound  by  our  national  duty  to  protect  our  neighbours  against 
our  own  evil-doers.  Our  Extradition  Acts  are  passed  from  time  to 
time  with  this  view,  in  part  at  least.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  annexation  or  protection,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  present  it  does 
not  matter  which  course  the  Imperial  Government  shall  take,  so 
long  as  they  take  one  course  or  the  other.  That  we  care — I  am 
speaking  as  a  Queenslander — for  the  possession  of  New  Guinea  I 
deny.  I  believe  the  action  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  dictated 
by  no  feeling  in  favour  of  Polynesian  labour.  I  believe  there  was 
no  intention  to  import  into  the  Colony  of  Queensland  from  New 
Guinea  any  labour  for  the  planters  of  Queensland.  It  was  enough, 
I  should  think,  that  the  pressing  question  of  the  presence  of 
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foreigu  criminals  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Colony 
should  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind  to  justify  his  action.  I 
deny  that  his  action  was  at  all  unlawful ;  it  was  rendered  void  simply 
by  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  His  action  was  per- 
fectly lawful.  It  is  lawful  for  a  Colony — the  government  of  a  great 
Colony — to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  land,  or  land  possessed 
only  by  a  barbarous  people,  leaving  it  to  the  Imperial  Government 
to  say  whether  they  will  adopt  the  act  or  not.  It  is  not  unlawful. 
It  may  be  rendered  void  by  the  refusal  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  endorse  the  act,  or  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  government. 
But  why  has  Queensland  annexed  or  attempted  to  annex  this 
territory  ?  Because  she,  being  the  Colony  most  immediately  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  is  anxious  that  no  foreign  Power 
should  be  lodged  opposite  her  northern  shores.  Looking  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  Colony — to  the  growth  of  an  Australian 
nation — in  connection  with  the  Empire,  if  you  please,  or  without 
that  connection  (though  I  hope  the  bond  will  long  subsist,  and 
believe  that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  is  firmly  planted  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  of  Queensland),  looking,  I  say,  to  our  future  growth, 
and  seeing  that  the  instinct  of  self-defence  is  one  of  the  first  in- 
stincts of  human  nature,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  people 
of  Queensland  should  be  anxious  to  secure  themselves  against  any 
Power  except  Great  Britain  becoming  possessed  of  New  Guinea. 
It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Powell  and  Admiral  Moresby  that  the 
people  of  New  Guinea  are  in  an  entirely  different  position  from  a 
people  wholly  savage.  They  have  a  system  of  agriculture,  and 
some  kind  of  manufactures  ;  they  have  a  division  of  labour.  They 
are,  in  fact,  prepared,  for  a  further  advance  in  civilisation,  pro- 
vided they  are  properly  dealt  with.  To  protect  them  against  any 
ill-advised  action  from  outside  is  the  first  duty  of  any  Power  that 
would  assume  the  protectorate  of  the  island.  I  would  not  permit 
the  cession  from  the  natives  of  a  single  inch  of  land.  I  would 
allow  no  land  speculators  to  enter  New  Guinea,  at  all  events  not 
until  she  has  had  a  chance  of  being  further  advanced  than  she  is 
at  present.  I  would  also  prevent  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of 
Europeans  or  others  with  the  natives  for  many  years  to  come.  We 
know  the  terrible  consequences  that  have  resulted  to  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  from  the  unrestricted  admission  of  foreigners. 
I  will  not  refer  to  them  more  particularly ;  there  are  presences 
here  to-night  that  would  forbid  me.  What  I  would  say  is,  that  I 
think  New  Guinea  presents  a  field  for  a  most  interesting  experi- 
ment in  colonisation.  The  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  new 
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departure,  for  some  new  mode  of  dealing  with  a  people  less 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  ourselves.  It  presents  a  very  hope- 
ful field  for  showing  that  Great  Britain,  prompted  by  humanity  and 
justice,  can  raise  a  semi- civilised  people  out  of  their  present  condi- 
tion to  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilisation  and  happiness.  As  I 
have  said,  this  presents  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  of  the  kind 
ever  afforded  to  a  civilised  nation.  We  are  not  aware  that  there 
has  been  any  intrusion  of  convicts  or  of  Europeans,  or  that  any 
great  mischief  has  followed  the  presence  of  the  few  white  men  who 
have  set  their  feet  on  the  island.  It  presents  a  clean  page,  on 
which  England  may  write  a  new  chapter  of  historic  glory.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  our  boasted  philanthropy  is 
not  a  vain  thing.  The  protectorate  should  be  a  strict  protectorate. 
The  people  should  be  strictly  guarded  from  intrusion.  The  land 
should  be  theirs.  Only  white  men  of  the  best  character  should  be 
allowed  to  go  there  as  their  instructors  in  the  arts  of  civilisation. 
The  details  of  the  plan  I  would  leave  to  other  heads  than  mine, 
but  let  the  best  plan  that  can  be  devised  by  the  ablest  and  most 
humane  men  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  New  Guinea  be 
carried  out.  I  say  that  as  a  Queenslander.  I  believe  the  people 
of  that  Colony  have  no  desire  to  add  to  their  already  large  posses- 
sions, and  that  to  covet  the  possession  of  this  enormous  island  would 
be  sheer  folly,  of  which  my  countrymen  are  not  likely  to  be  guilty. 
It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  learn  that  the  people  of  Queensland 
are  not  in  favour  of  black  labour  of  any  kind.  They  are  opposed 
to  it.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
late  Government,  who  were  under  the  suspicion  of  desiring  to  in- 
troduce coolie  labour  into  Queensland.  I  repeat  that  there  is  no 
craving  for  this  black  labour.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  would, 
if  they  could,  send  away  every  Polynesian — every  coloured  labourer 
except  the  native  blacks,  who  are  disappearing,  unfortunately,  from 
causes  which  I  need  not  now  discuss.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to 
go  into  that  subject.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  going  into  the 
matter  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  colonists,  but  this  is  not  a  fitting 
occasion  or  time.  I  say  that,  so  far  as  the  people  generally  are 
concerned,  they  have  no  desire  for  the  introduction  of  coloured 
labour.  That  is  the  verdict  they  would  give  if  directly  appealed 
to.  There  is  no  doubt  a  very  considerable  interest  in  Queensland 
may  suffer  if  the  coolie  or  coloured  labourer  be  not  introduced  into 
that  Colony.  An  enormous  interest,  and  one  which  is  increasing,  has 
sprung  up  in  Queensland — that  connected  with  the  sugar  planta- 
tions ;  and  a  serious  question  has  to  be  considered  by  the  colonists, 
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namely,  whether  they  will  allow  this  interest  to  decrease  and 
languish,  or  whether  it  shall  prosper  by  means  of  black  labour.  It 
is  a  moot  question  yet.  An  intelligent  and  important  portion  of 
the  people,  some  of  them  with  experience,  say  that  black  labour  is 
not  necessary,  while  others  have  a  contrary  opinion.  The  question, 
as  regards  this  particular  interest,  remains  to  be  decided,  and  nature 
will  determine  it. 

Mr.  W.  WESTGABTH  :  As  an  Australian  I  have  listened  to  the 
paper  with  great  interest.  I  was  interested  to  learn  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Powell  on  the  prospects  and  value,  commercially  and  colonially 
speaking,  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  compare  his  opinion  with  that  we 
had  formed  from  other  sources  in  our  own  minds.  I  think  he  rather 
improves  the  prospect,  that  he  gives  us  a  better,  idea  of  the  healthi- 
ness of  New  Guinea,  and  of  its  beauty  and  fertility.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  rather  increases  our  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  settlement 
on  account  of  the  hostile  or  warlike  character  of  the  natives— at  all 
events  he  shows  there  are  considerable  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
beginning  colonisation.  I  believe,  on  those  points,  the  remarks  of 
Admiral  Moresby  were  to  the  sama  effect.  The  great  point  of 
interest  with  us  at  the  present  time  is  the  question  of  annexation — 
a  question  which,  in  the  future,  and  the  early  future,  will  form  one 
of  the  crises  in  the  history  of  Australasia.  It  therefore  becomes  us 
well,  and  the  Government  also,  to  see  how  this  matter  is  managed. 
I  was  once  speaking  with  an  old  gentleman — a  gentleman  of  ex- 
perience of  the  world — who  said  :  "  When  you  have  a  case  which 
presents  many  sides  and  many  arguments,  always  select  the 
strongest  argument,  and  leave  the  others  alone."  What,  then,  is 
the  leading  argument  for  annexation  ?  Here  New  Guinea  has  lain 
a  mass  of  territory  utterly  useless — colonially  speaking — until 
almost  the  present  day.  The  Dutch  attempted  three  times  over 
during  this  century  to  colonise  the  island,  without  the  slightest 
success,  and  gave  it  up  as  hopeless.  And  now  the  place  has  come 
to  the  front,  and  is,  to  all  appearance,  to  be  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  world.  Why  ?  Simply  because  of  our  successful 
colonisation  of  adjacent  Australia,  and  particularly  the  exertions  of 
the  Queensland  colonists  in  those  lands  and  waters.  Now  that  we 
have  ripened  the  fruit,  the  idea  of  any  foreign  Power  going  in  and 
seizing  that  fruit  is  utterly  unbearable.  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  It  would  be  a  blunder,  and,  as  Talleyrand  has  said, 
a  blunder  is  worse  to  a  nation's  repute  than  a  crime.  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  the  Government  is  not  acting  in  this  matter  with  in- 
difference. We  did  not  quite  understand  the  Government  policy  at 
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first,  but  that  policy,  we  may  fairly  say,  is  gradually  appearing. 
We  have  Lord  Derby,  by  a  significant  expression,  tabooing  New 
Guinea  in  the  meantime  from  the  occupation  of  any  foreign  Power, 
and  giving  further  an  intimation  that  when  Australasia  is  federatad 
New  Guinea  may  be  annexed.  That  is  one  of  the  views  to  be  taken 
of  New  Guinea  annexation.  It  is  thus  to  be  committed  to  a  federated 
Australasia.  There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the 
question  may  be  looked  at.  At  the  present  time  the  Colony  of 
Queensland  is  greatly  divided  regarding  the  black  labour  question, 
and  the  majority  is  opposed  to  black  labour.  That  majority,  how- 
ever, resides  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  more  temperate  part  of 
Queensland.  It  is  the  northern  or  tropical  part  of  Queensland — 
the  great  Queensland  of  the  future — which  is  in  favour  of  and 
which  requires  black  labour  for  sugar  planting,  and  for  other 
tropical  enterprises.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Colony  will  thus,  ere 
long,  be  divided  into  two  Colonies,  and  I  would  point  out  that  if 
the  northern  half  of  Queensland — tropical  Queensland — is  formed 
into  a  separate  Crown  Colony,  all  objection  to  the  flow  of  black 
labour  ceases,  because  it  would  come  practically  under  the  direction 
of  this  country.  It  is  to  this  Crown-governed  tropical  Queensland 
Colony  that  I  would  suggest  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea.  That 
is  the  alternative  step,  and  probably  the  better  of  the  two,  as  well 
as  the  one  which  might  be  soonest  and  easiest  taken.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Archer  will  say  to  that  idea.  His  experience  may 
possibly  agree  with  mine,  that  the  great  sugar  planters  would  prefer 
a  Crown  Colony  to  the  turbulent  democracies  of  the  large  towns , 
with  their  hostile  views  on  the  labour  question.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  say  that  I  agree  with  Admiral  Moresby  that  our  Government, 
for  good  reasons,  interested  and  disinterested,  must  take  New 
Guinea,  and  has,  in  fact,  virtually  taken  it  already. 

Mr.  B.  GHANT  WEBSTER  :  I  owe  some  apology  to  the  meeting  for 
speaking  on  this  question,  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  in  any 
way  directly  connected  with  the  vast  continent  of  Australia.  All  of 
us,  however,  must  take  an  interest  in  this  question,  and  I  can  lay 
claim  to  being  interested  in  the  British  Colony  of  Hong  Kong,  a 
Colony  which  has  at  present  an  important  trade  with  Australia,  '.one 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  vastly  increase  in  the  immediate 
future.  We,  in  that  Colony,  may  have  important  questions  as 
regards  the  future  actions  of  the  French  to  carefully  consider,  and 
so  I  can  the  more  sympathise  with  the  feeling  now  agitating 
Australia  against  the  danger  of  the  nearer  acquaintance  of  French 
criminals  and  convicts.  But,  'your  Grace,  respecting  the  advisabi- 
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lity  of  annexing  New  Guinea.  What  do  we  find  the  feeling  amongst 
the  most  interested,  those  on  the  spot  ?  They  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  is  advisable  we,  in  some  way  or  other,  at  all  events 
should  have  a  protectorate  over  that  part  of  New  Guinea  nearest  the 
shores  of  Australia.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the 
Australians  on  that  question.  They  are  not,  as  we  are  aware, 
always  united  on  all  subjects,  but  here  you  find  Victorians,  New 
South  Wales  men,  Quieenslanders,  South  and  West  Australians, 
unanimous.  To  the  various  gentlemen  from  Australia  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  I  find  all  united  in  desiring  the  annex- 
ation of  New  Guinea.  Then  none  can  urge  they  wish  this  addition 
of  territory  from  land  hunger,  or  from  love  of  acquisition  of 
territory.  They  have  boundless  areas  of  uncultivated  land  in 
Australia,  to  last  them  generations — they  want  no  more.  They 
desire  to  have  this  part  of  New  Guinea  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Crown  for  two  reasons — to  prevent  France  turning  it  into  a 
penal  settlement,  to  which  she  would  shoot  the  dregs  of  her 
population,  and  contaminate  the  shores  of  Australia  ;  and  also  they 
see  the  danger  to  their  continent  and  to  their  trade  were  New 
Guinea  annexed  by  a  Power  of  an  acquisitive  temperament.  If  the 
time  comas  that  they  have  to  look  after  themselves,  they  also 
wish  their  task  made  as  light  as  possible.  Again,  let  me  bring  to 
your  recollection  that  when  the  colonists  years  ago  urged  on  the 
Home  Government  the  necessity  of  taking  New  Caledonia,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  being  turned  into  a  penal  settlement,  they  were  told 
they  were  wrong,  and  that  such  was  not  probable  to  be  the  case. 
The  colonists  were  right.  France  has  turned  New  Caledonia  into 
the  penal  settlement  we  have  heard  described  to-night  in  Mr. 
Powell's  admirable  paper.  May  not  their  view  of  the  same  danger 
as  regards  New  Guinea  and  the  New  Hebrides  be  equally  a  correct 
and  true  one  ?  I  hold,  also,  we  should  take  into  account  the  fact 
that,  at  any  rate,  according  to  the  telegram  received  this  evening, 
a  large  section  of  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  wish  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  country.  This  question  is  naturally  one  of  Impe- 
rial interest,  but  I  consider  that  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  colonists 
on  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  Good  may, 
however,  come  out  of  this  question.  Delegates  from  the  Australian 
Colonies  are  about  to  meet  in  confederated  council  to  consider  it,  and 
who  knows  that  this  may  not  prove  to  be  the  first  stepping-stone  to  a 
grand  union  of  the  various  Colonies  of  Australia,  similar  to  the  union 
of  the  various  provinces  of  Canada.  This  union  could  not  fail,  I 
think,  to  be  productive  of  good,  and  were  such  the  case,  were 
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there  to  spring  into  existence  a  United  Australia,  good  would  spring 
out  of  what  now  appears  to  be  evil. 

Mr.  G.  W.  KUSDEN  :  The  mode  of  occupying  New  Guinea  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Powell  seems  to  have  been  adopted  to  some  extent 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Queensland.  Judging  from  what  we  know 
and  have  heard  of  the  island,  we  shall  have  to  be  careful  as  to  the 
taking  of  lands,  or  there  will  at  once  be  serious  bloodshed,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  British  Government  should  approach  the 
matter  with  deliberation.  But  to  allow  a  convict  settlement  to  be 
established  across  the  Straits,  which  can  be  crossed  in  an  open 
shallop,  cannot  but  be  repulsive  to  our  feelings  as  Englishmen. 
What,  I  would  ask,  would  any  Englishman  say  to  a  proposal  that 
the  worst  criminals  of  foreign  countries  should  be  placed  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  scattered  homes  in  this  country  ?  Is  it  to  be 
suppose  1  that  they  could  for  one  moment  bear  the  idea  that  th^y 
-should  be  subject  to  such  an  evil  ?  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  there  should  be  agitation  in  the  Colonies,  and  an  incident 
which  occurred  just  before  a  recent  meeting  in  the  town  of  Balla- 

rat the  arrest  of  an  escaped  French  recidiviste,  charged  with 

crime  in  Ballarat,  far  removed  from  the  shore  of  Australia  which 
is  near  New  Caledonia — was  naturally  calculated  to  quicken  their 
indignation,  and  they  look  for  your  generous  sympathy.  With 
•regard  to  the  telegram,  announced  as  coming  from  Baron  Maclay, 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  I  am  sure  that  telegram,  if 
it  comes  from  him,  is  trustworthy.  It  is  not  a  Tricou  telegram. 
Whether  there  be  anybody  here  analogous  to  M.  Jules  Ferry  is 
more  than  I  know.  At  the  same  time,  although  the  telegram  be 
genuine,  we  must  not  conclude  that  all  the  people  of  New  Guinea 
are  represented  in  it.  Baron  Maclay,  who  has  called  a  portion  of 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea  after  his  name,  has  cultivated  in  a  most 
genial  and  kindly  manner  the  acquaintance  of  the  natives,  and 
gained  considerable  influence  over  them,  and  if  that  telegram 
represents  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  knows,  that  is  something. 
It  must  not  be  construed,  however,  as  representing  the  people  of 
any  great  portion  of  New  Guinea.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  suspicion  regarding  anything  which  comes  from  him. 

Mr.  THOMAS  ARCHER  (Agent-General  for  Queensland) :  As  proof 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  I  may  state 
that  I  did  not  send  up  my  name  to  the  Chairman.  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  I  was  in  a  position  to  enter  largely  into  this  New  Guinea 
annexation  question,  nor  is  it  necessary  I  should  do  so  after  what 
has  been  so  ably  said  by  my  friends,  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  and  the 
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Chief  Justice  of  Queensland.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  would  not  like 
the  meeting  to  separate  without  being  allowed  to  say,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  my  friend  Mr.  Westgarth 
relative  to  the  sugar  planters.  I  am  not  a  sugar  planter  myself ;  I 
am  only  a  squatter,  and  cannot  answer  from  personal  experience 
the  question  whether  the  general  feeling  of  the  sugar  planters  of 
Northern  Queensland  is  in  favour  of  reverting  to  the  position  of 
a  Crown  Colony.  But  I  do  not  think  they  would  desire  that  any 
part  of  Queensland  should  become  a  Crown  Colony.  As  to  the 
question  whether  sugar- planting  can  be  carried  on  by  white  labour 
only,  I  cannot  again — not  being  a  tropical  Queenslander — speak 
from  experience,  but  I  can  say,  from  the  little  experience  I  have 
had  of  farming  in  semi-tropical  Queensland,  that  I  would  pity  the 
white  man  in  the  cane  fields  away  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Colony.  I  consider  that  it  would  be  as  much  as  an  average  white 
man  is  worth  to  have  to  go  into  the  cane  fields  ;  and  I  hope  the 
experiment  will  not  be  attempted  in  my  day.  I  cannot  sit  down 
without  tendering  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Admiral 
Moresby  for  the  words  he  kindly  said  with  regard  to  the  Queens;-- 
land  labour  traffic.  I  have  read  his  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  found  it  more  entertaining  than  any  novel.  It  is  a  text-book 
to  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  coloured  labour  question. 
That  book,  written  about  ten  years  ago,  contains  very  much  the 
same  statements  that  Admiral  Moresby  has  made  to-night ;  and  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  him  for  having  helped? 
me  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  undeserved  obloquy  which  has  been 
heaped  on  my  fellow-colonists  since  I  have  been  in  this  country. 

The  Duke  of  MANCHESTER  :  Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  before 
closing  the  discussion.  Having  visited  Queensland,  I  would  like  to 
be  permitted  to  confirm  what  Admiral  Moresby  has  stated,  and 
what  Mr.  Archer  has  repeated.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Queens- 
land, and  of  the  people  of  Queensland,  and  I  can  assert  most  posi- 
tively that  no  person  in  Queensland  has  any  idea  of  introducing 
slavery  or  the  slave  trade  or  forced  labour  into  the  Colony.  I  can 
also  confirm  what  Sir  Charles  Lilley  has  said,  that  the  working 
classes  in  Queensland  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  competition 
of  coloured  labour.  Coloured  labourers  work  for  lower  wages  and 
live  more  cheaply,  and  English  labourers  object  to  the  competition 
of  that  kind  of  labour.  It  is  only  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the 
northern  part  of  Australia  that  coloured  labour  is  even  tolerated. 
I  know  also  that  statesmen  of  all  classes  in  Queensland  have  always 
been  most  anxious  to  regulate  the  importation  of  coloured  labour, 
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and  to  avoid  the  evils  and  cruelties  to  which  it  is  no  doubt  open. 
But,  then,  the  present  position  is  this — Englishmen,  so  long  as 
they  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  Englishmen,  can  be  controlled. 
There  are,  however,  unprincipled  Englishmen  who  declare  them- 
selves to  be  foreigners,  and  who  are  no  longer  under  control,  and 
those  who  are  really  foreigners  are  also  under  no  control.  It 
is  therefore  only  honest  and  well-conducted  men  who  are  subject 
to  our  control  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
account  Mr.  Powell  has  given  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  condition  of  the  natives.  I  trust  that  the  proposal 
may  be  carried  out,  and  carried  out  successfully,  of  taking  a  new 
departure  in  colonisation,  and  that  we  may  be  instrumental  in 
raising  the  people  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  without  any 
atrocity  or  reduction  of  their  numbers.  I  think  in  your  name  I 
may  be  permitted  to  tender  to  Mr.  Powell  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  paper  he  has  read. 

Sir  HENEY  BARKLY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. :  May  I  be  permitted  to 
ask  Mr.  Powell  one  question — whether  he  has  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  New  Guinea,  for 
which  some  money  was  voted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  and  to  which  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  is  ready 
to  contribute  ?  What,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  best  port  of 
disembarkation,  and  what  route  would  he  advise  ? 

Mr.  H.  A.  GREIG  :  I  would  also  like  to  ask  Mr.  Powell,  first, 
whether  any  other  nation  has  colonised  in  New  Guinea ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  French  have  stated  their  intention  of  forming 
a  convict  settlement  there  ;  also,  whether  he  would  still  advocate 
the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  supposing  the  French  enter  into  an 
agreement  not  to  form  a  convict  settlement  in  that  island. 

Mr.  WILFRED  POWELL,  in  reply,  said  :  I  wish  to  say,  with  regard 
to  the  .labour  question,  that  I  did  not  find  any  fault  with  Queens- 
land. I  was  only  dealing  with  the  subject  from  a  native  point  of 
view,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Queensland.  I  believe  that 
Queensland  has  done  her  best  to  solve  the  question  satisfactorily, 
although  she  has  not  succeeded.  With  regard  to  the  people  of 
New  Guinea,  I  desire  to  point  out  that,  so.far  as  I  have  known 
them  (which  is  not  much,  but  I  think  it  is  as  much  as  almost  any- 
body else)  they  are  an  exceedingly  warlike  race,  on  the  north-east 
coast  particularly.  They  will  not  allow  any  large  body  of  white 
men  to  land  there.  They  do  not  know  what  white  men  are.  I 
have  mentioned  the  incident  of  the  old  chief  who  told  me  I  came 
from  the  sun,  and  he  thought  we  were  bleached  white  in  coming 
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through  the  salt  water.  I  noticed  that  they  practice  irrigation  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  in  fact,  their  agriculture  is  advanced.  These 
are  the  people  who  are  to  be  turned  out  by  any  adventurer  who 
likes  to  go  there  and  seize  the  land — instigated,  perhaps,  by  persons 
in  Lombard- street,  who  say  to  their  unfortunate  dupes,  "Go  to 
New  Guinea ;  form  a  settlement  there  ;  take  a  thousand  acres  of 
land  " — themselves  intending  to  reap  the  benefit.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  men  who  go  on  these  filibustering  expeditions  will  either 
meet  their  death  or  else  come  back  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  affair. 
With  regard  to  a  scientific  expedition  to  New  Guinea,  to  which 
Lord  Aberdare  referred  in  his  speech  last  night,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  an  expedition  will  leave  England  within  a  few  months' 
time.  I  have  offered  my  services  in  connection  with  it,  and  I  have 
hopes  of  forming  one  of  the  expedition,  and  reviving  my  friendly 
relations  with  the  people  of  New  Guinea.  The  natives  are  brave 
men,  and  very  warlike,  but  they  may  be  made  good  friends.  I 
believe  the  route  taken  will  be  from  some  port  in  the  north  to  Port 
Moresby  in  the  south-east,  a  distance  of  some  1,600  miles. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  :  I  am  sure  }  ou  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  had  a  most  interesting  evening  for  our  opening 
meeting,  We  are  accustomed,  as  our  friends  know,  to  travel 
rapidly  all  over  the  Empire.  We  have  been  to-night,  in  imagina- 
tion, in  New  Guinea ;  next  month  we  shall  be  in  Canada.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  late  Governor- General  of 
Canada  (the  Marquis  of  Lome),  in  response  to  my  invitation  to 
Mm,  has  agreed  most  kindly  to  read  a  paper  at  our  next  meeting 
on  "  Our  Eelations  with  Canada  and  Great  Colonies." 

The  announcement  was  received  with  applause. 
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SECOND  OKDINABY  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

THE  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
Princes'  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesday,  December  11,  1883. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MANCHESTER,  K.P.,  presided,  and  His 
Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Albany,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  was  amongst- 
those  present. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
the  last  meeting  43  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  21  Resident, 
and  22  Non-Eesident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Edward  Bacon,  Esq.,  Walter  Barrett,  Esq.,  H.  W.  Blundell,  Esq., 
fir  Algernon  BorthwicJc,  N.  N.  D.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Colonel  J.  L.  Danicll, 
F.  Debenham,  Esq.,  Major  W.  Fosbery,  Henry  Gray,  Esq.,  Samuel 
Grenier,  Esq.,  G.  B.  Hingley,  Esq.,  Brigade- Surgeon  C.  G.  Invinr 
A.M.D.;  J.  A.  S.  Lovatt,  Esq.,  Sidney  Loiv,  Esq.,  Kenneth  McLca,  Esq.> 
Ernest  MoorJwuse,  Esq.,  G.  E.  Moss,  Esq.,  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
H.  J.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Francis  Sivanzy,  Esq.,  A.  B.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

W.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  William  Allan,  Esq.  (Queens- 
land), Edward  Balfour,  Esq.  (Gold  Coast),  C.  R.  Bidwell,  Esq.,  J.P. 
(New  Zealand),  J.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  (Ceylon),  V.  A.  Butler,  Esq.  (Mauri- 
tius), Hon.  L.  B.  Clarence  (Ceylon),  Noel  Denison,  Esq.  (Per  ah),  A.  G. 
Fowler,  Esq.  (Brazil),  Alexander  Hay,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  Robert 
Haynes,  Esq.  (Barbados),  J.  B.  M.  Leech,  Esq.  (Perah),  William  Mac- 
Gregor,  Esq.  (Melbourne),  General  Sir  Henry  Norman,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 
(Jamaica),  T.  Robinson,  Esq.  (Canada),  J.  W.  Rowland,  Esq.  (Gold 
Coast),  C.  L.  Stawell,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Melbourne),  T.  L.  Thompson, 
Esq.  (New  Zealand),  C.  R.  Usher,  Esq.  (British  Honduras),  R.  S.  F. 
WalJcer,  Esq.  (PeraTc),  A.  E.  A.  Wright,  Esq.  (South  Australia). 

Donations  of  Books,  Maps,  &c.,  made  to  the  Library  since  the 
last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  also  announced. 

The  CHAIRMAN  announced  the  result  of  the  Essay  competition  as 
follows  : — 
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EESULT  OF  ESSAY  COMPETITION,  1883. 

Subject:  "The  Australasian  Colonies  :  their  History  and  Present  Position* 
Geographical,  Political,  and  Commercial." 

ORDER  OF  MERIT. 
University    Division. 

1.  Prize   of  £'23  and  Certificate   of    Merit— Percy    Ansell    Eobin,  B.A.. 
(Adelaide),  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

2.  Certificate   of  Merit — George  James  Cutkberfc  Donaldson,  of  Owona 
College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

School  Division. 

1.  Prize  of  ^15  and  Certificate  of  Merit— William   Baxter,   of  Carlisle 
Grammar  School. 

2.  Prize  of  .£10  and  Certificate  of  Merit — John  Nealor  Cooper,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  Grammar  School,  Cranbrook. 

3.  Prize   of  .£5  and  Certificate  of  Merit— Louisa  Cooper  Payne,  of  Bir- 
mingham  Central  High   School  for  Girls,   at  the    Queen's   College, 
Birmingham. 

4.  Certificate  of  Merit — William  Vaughan  Best,  of  King  Edward  VI.'s* 
School,  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

5.  Certificate   of  Merit— Caroline  J.   Skinner,    of  Whitelands   Training 
College,  Chelsea. 

6.  Certificate  of  Merit — Samuel  William  Carruthers,  of  Dulwich  College. 

7.  Certificate  of  Merit— Sarah   Pratt,  of  Whitelands  Training  College, 
Chelsea. 

The  subject  for  the  next  competition  will  be  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada  : 
its  History  and  Present  Position,  Geographical,  Political,  and  Commercial."' 
This  may  include  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  called  upon  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
LORNE,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.  (late  Governor-General  of  Canada),  to  real 
the  following  paper  : — 

OUE    EELATIONS    WITH    CANADA    AND    GEEAT 
COLONIES. 

The  Marquis  of  LORNE,  on  rising,  said  : 

GENTLEMEN, — I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  adding  my 
humble  acknowledgments  to  those  which  have  come  from  many 
distinguished  men  of  the  value  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  as  a 
means  whereby  attention  can  be  directed  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  great  communities  formed  by  our  fellow-citizens  beyond  the 
seas.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  good  information  on  all 
points  connected  with  our  Colonial  Empire  may  be  gained.  They 
who  have  been  in  official  life  can  here  relate  their  experience,  and 
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they  who  have  an  interest,  from  commercial  or  other  causes,  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Colonies  whose  affairs  may  be  under  discussion,  can  tell 
by  what  policy  our  dependencies  can,  in  their  opinion,  be  still  further 
benefited,  and  any  plans,  projects,  or  theories  can  be  discussed  and 
examined.  Much  has  been  altered  by  such  agencies  as  that  of  the 
Colonial  Institute  in  the  -former  ignorance  prevailing  in  these 
islands  with  regard  to  Canada  and  other  countries  under  our  flag. 
The  speedy  communication  now  assured  by  new  lines  of  steam 
vessels  has  greatly  added  to  the  curiosity  felt  to  know  more  of  the 
lands  which  afford  so  useful  an  outlet  to  our  superabundant  popula- 
tion. But,  although  Canada  is  now  only  eight  days  from  our 
shores,  and  Australia  can  be  reached  in  the  time  which  a  sailing 
vessel  formerly  took  to  reach  America,  yet  there  is  still  a  vast 
amount  of  misconception  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  our  depen- 
dencies. It  is,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  that  men  often  begin  to 
acquire  a  useful  knowledge  about  the  Colonies  when  it  is  too  late 
for  them  to  make  use  of  it  for  their  own  good.  The  information  as 
regards  the  prospects  of  life  in  these  great  territories  should  be  given 
in  the  schools  and  universities.  To  many  a  boy  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  how  money  can  best  be  made,  and  the  early  years  of  man- 
hood most  profitably  spent  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  would  be  of  far  more  use  than  much  of  the 
obsolete  erudition  still  retailed  to  him  in  our  English  public  schools. 
The  voyages  of  Cook,  of  Champlain,  and  Vancouver,  are  as  interest- 
ing as  are  those  of  Ulysses,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  lands 
they  discovered  the  most  edifying  for  an  English  boy.  If  true 
information  were  readily  obtained,  and  Colonial  life  were  brought 
as  familiarly  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  as  their  own  home  life,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  would  remain  so  many  here  who 
have  no  occupation  but  the  proverbial  privilege  of  grumbling  at 
their  own  fate,  and  at  all  around  them.  In  Canada,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  constant  bright  sunshine,  and  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  art  of  government,  both  central  and  local,  the  Scotch  and 
English  emigrants  might  imagine  that  they  had  never  left  the  old  world, 
so  good  are  the  schools,  so  orderly  are  the  people,  so  easy  the  com- 
munication from  one  district  to  another.  To  many  a  poor  English 
labourer,  who  will  find  that  good  wages  can  be  got  for  a  good  day's 
work,  and  to  many  a  poor  English  gentleman  who  finds  that  he  can 
obtain  sport  at  small  expense  among  the  fowl,  the  fish,  and  the  deer, 
it  would  seem  as  though  they  had  been  set  down  in  a  better  English 
world,  and  might  imagine  that  some  benevolent  spirit  had  suddenly 
granted  to  them  all  their  heart's  most  hopeful  dreams.  They  will 
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find  that  the  people  around  them,  and  their  own  children  as  they 
grow  up,  remain  English  still  in  all  essentials.  They  have  become, 
or  are  becoming,  part  of  a  people  who  are  sturdy,  independent, 
who  know  their  own  ideas  and  necessities,  and  insist  on  acting  upon 
these.  Much  as  the  Canadians  continue  to  love  the  old  land  for 
its  associations,  they  have  no  idea  but  that  their  own  opinion  as  to 
what  is  best  for  themselves  in  their  new  land  is  better  than  anyone 
else's  opinion  upon  the  same  subject.  They  insist  on  making  as 
much  as  they  can  of  their  own  country  in  their  own  way,  abandon- 
ing preconceived  ideas  or  the  ideas  of  their  old  friends,  who  may 
wish  to  convince  them  that  the  soil  of  a  new  world  is  not  favoura- 
ble for  knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  its  people.  They  are,  in 
short,  as  self-willed  as  children  of  John  Bull  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  prove.  They  may  be  wrong  or  they  may  be  right,  but, 
whether  wrong  or  right,  it  is  important  that  John  Bull  should 
remember  that  they  mean  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  he  and  they 
must  shape  their  transactions  with  each  other  accordingly.  There 
is  one  matter,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  on  which  it  is  by  no 
means  likely  that  he  and  they  will  soon  agree.  He  is  convinced 
that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the 
cheapest  market  for  him  is  in  all  ways  the  world  at  large.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  think  that,  although  they  desire  a  cheap  market, 
the  cheapest  market  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  to  be  that  where 
they  may  purchase  partly  from  their  own  countrymen  and  partly 
from  the  world  at  large.  They  are  apt  to  imagine  that  this  will, 
as  they  call  it,  build  up  their  new  State,  make  it  strong  to  resist 
enemies,  cause  it  to  have  a  pride  in  itself,  and  to  be  represented  in 
all  industrial  branches  of  national  being.  They  may  be  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  this  pride.  The  mode  of  life  which 
it  leads  them  to  follow  may  not  actually  be  the  cheapest,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  most  worthless.  The  sentiment  to  give  their  kins- 
men in  the  old  land  the  best  possible  treatment  remains  :  he  is  the 
customer,  outside  of  their  own  brotherhood  and  group  of  politically- 
associated  Colonies,  with  whom  they  like  best  to  deal.  The  feeling 
which  leads  to  the  adoption  of  protective  tariffs  is  one  which  it  is 
difficult  for  a  Londoner  to  understand,  perhaps,  but  it  finds  its 
closest  parallel  here  in  the  love  the  London  householder  has  for  a 
separate  house.  You  may  tell  a  housewife  in  this  great  Babylon 
that  it  would  be  much  cheaper  for  her  to  live  in  a  great  house  with 
other  people — to  have  a  flat,  or  some  rooms  in  a  flat,  and  to  be 
supplied  with  others  from  a  common  Idtchen — but  she  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  proposition.  Perhaps  the  cause  which  has  made 
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London  cover  so  much  ground,  is  the  fact  that  each  housewife  in- 
sists on  having  her  own  separate  property  and  house  complete — the 
kitchen,  and  parlour,  and  sleeping-rooms  being  apart  from  all  neigh- 
bours. Out  of  England,  England's  children  maintain  these  preju- 
dices. They  often  wish  to  live  in  a  country  which  shall  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  what  the  Scotch  call  self-contained,  that  is,  as  indepen- 
dent in  resources  as  they  can  well  make  it.  In  Canada  this  feeling 
varies  in  degree.  The  Conservatives  say  they  want  a  revenue  tariff, 
and  put  a  duty  on  outside-made  goods  of  about  half  the  amount 
placed  by  Americans  on  foreign  imports,  namely,  about  30  per 
cent.  If  the  Liberals  came  into  power  to-morrow  they  would  pro- 
bably lower  the  tariff ;  but  it  still  would  be  a  high  tariff  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English  manufacturers.  Thus  both  parties  in  the  State  are 
more  or  less  compelled  by  public  feeling,  which  does  not  at  present 
allow  direct  taxation,  to  put  a  comparatively  high  duty  on  all  things 
which  may  be  or  are  manufactured  in  the  Dominion.  Kemember 
that  I  do  not  argue  for  this  tendency  as  a  good  or  a  bad  thing. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  present  an  economic  argument 
of  any  kind,  but  I  only  intend  it  to  give  a  view  of  the  prevailing 
state  of  opinion  and  direction  of  feeling  in  the  country  where  I  have 
lived  for  the  last  five  years.  In  Australia  we  have  seen  the  same 
tendency,  although  in  Australia  the  various  Colonies  are  only  now 
considering  a  union,  and  each  takes  up  its  own  hobby  in  the  matter  of 
finance.  The  strongly  protectionist  Colony  there  is  Victoria,  and 
it  is  not  so  flourishing  as  is  New  South  Wales,  which  adopts  a  free 
trade  policy.  New  South  Wales  is  progressing  fast,  but  it  has 
greater  natural  advantages,  for  it  is  a  country  so  rich  in  coal  that 
it  would  indeed  be  hard  for  it  to  go  backwards  in  prosperity.  It 
may  in  time  convince  the  other  Colonies,  which  have  little  but  gold 
or  agriculture  upon  which  to  rely,  that  its  growing  wealth  comes 
from  its  fiscal  policy  alone.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  at  a 
certain  stage  of  a  people's  life  the  desire  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
self- provided  will  always  appear.  A  national  pride  arises,  and  with 
this  comes  what  may  be  the  expensive  luxury  of  gratifying  a  desire 
that  arts,  arms,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  shall  all  be  repre- 
sented within  the  borders  of  the  country.  Outsiders  will  tell  these 
ambitious  young  nations  that  they  will  get  all  these  things  soon 
enough,  and  will  get  them  all  the  quicker,  and  in  a  more  enduring 
and  richer  form,  by  admitting  outside-made  goods ;  but  the  new 
countryman  tells  his  representative  in  his  own  Parliament  that  he 
does  not  understand  such  doctrines.  If  the  representative  wants 
to  get  the  farmer's  vote,  he  must  promise  that  a  certain  amount  of 
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protective  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  foreign  grain,  so  that  the  farmer 
may  have  less  competition,  there  being  plenty  of  land  where  cereals 
may  be  cultivated  at  home,  so  that  bread  will,  in  the  end,  be  quite 
as  cheap  as  under  any  fiscal  system.  If  the  labourer's  vote  is  to  be 
gained,  the  people's  member  must  not  cast  his  vote  for  the  free 
importation  of  goods  which  the  workman  can  make  at  home  as  well 
as  his  foreign  competitors.  The  capitalist  also  insists  that  he 
employs  labour,  and  that  the  district  will  be  ruined  if  such  and  such 
a  factory  be  not  kept  open.  The  result  of  this  is  the  election  of  an 
Assembly  which  votes  for  the  development  of  local  industries,  and 
the  protection  of  local  labour.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  a  country  is  very  large,  and  a  political  union  very  powerful, 
with  free  trade  within  its  borders,  the  variety  and  the  quantity  of 
production  is  so  great  that  the  price  paid  for  protection  is  often  little 
felt.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  protective  policy  has  much  to  do  in 
limiting  the  shipping  now  under  the  American  flag.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  turn  their  great  energy  to  the  development  of 
manufactures,  and  to  the  settlement  of  their  vast  uncultivated  areas 
inland,  and  are  not  much  inclined  for  sea  life.  Very  many  of  the 
seamen  in  their  coast  and  mercantile  marine  are  not  American 
born.  But  we  may  have  protection  carried  out  in  English- speaking 
communities  of  all  sizes,  from  Australia  to  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
where,  although  the  effect  is  to  make  certain  goods  dearer,  the  sys- 
tem is  maintained  ;  and  whatever  our  opinion  may  be  on  the  ques- 
tions involved,  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  we  must  take 
men  as  we  find  them,  and  we  must  not  refuse  to  sympathise  with 
our  fellow-citizens  who  dwell  in  greater  lands  than  Britain,  because 
their  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  are  adverse  to  the  theories  we 
may  hold  as  essential  to  their  welfare.  These  islands  have  thirty- 
five  millions  of  people,  Canada  has  now  about  five  millions,  Austra- 
lia will  soon  have  four  millions.  Britain  has,  for  the  small  area 
she  possesses,  greater  resources  in  coal  and  other  wealth,  but  it 
may  be  well  for  her  to  remember  how  little  of  the  earth's  surface 
she  possesses  in  comparison  with  her  children.  The  area  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Australian  States  is  so  vast,  the  fertility  of  their  soil  is 
so  remarkable,  the  healthfulness  of  their  climate  is  so  well  proved, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  their  white  population  is  so  certain,  that 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  children  of  gentlemen  here  present  their 
numbers  will  equal  our  own.  In  another  century  they  must  be 
greatly  superior  to  us  in  men  and  material  of  wealth.  How  foolish, 
therefore,  will  our  successors  in  England  deem  us  to  have  been  if 
we  do  not  meet,  to  the  fullest  degree  possible,  the  wishes  of  these 
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growing  States.  They  have  a  filial  affection  for  their  fatherland. 
They  will  retain  a  brother's  feeling  for  us  if  we  are  friendly  to  them 
in  the  critical  time  of  their  coming  manhood.  Days  may  arrive 
when  we  shall  implore  their  assistance,  and  when  the  alliance  of 
those  Powers,  grown  into  maturity  and  strength,  and,  under  very 
possible  circumstances,  the  strong  arbiters  of  our  own  destinies, 
shall  be  ours  through  the  wisdom  we  may  show  to-day,  or  may  be 
lost  to  us  and  become  the  property  of  our  enemies,  by  the  coldness 
of  our  conduct  at  this  hour.  If  we  do  not  reciprocate  their  friend- 
liness to-day,  because  they  do  not  give  us  exactly  what  we  wish,  we 
may  indeed  show  ourselves  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
The  first  essential  condition  which  may  prevent  coldness  and  want 
of  sympathy  is  thoroughly  to  understand  their  position,  and  to  look 
on  our  childrens'  action,  not  only  from  our  own,  but  from  their 
standpoint.  All  things,  in  this  world,  unfortunately,  narrow  down 
in  the  end  to  the  question  of  gain,  and  the  question  of  strength. 
We  should  only  be  too  glad  if  sentiment — a  much  derided  thing,  but 
yet  a  power  of  marvellous  force  in  politics — had  sufficient  influence 
to  cause  our  friends  to  be  content  to  gain  less  from  us  than  from 
foreigners  ;  we  should  be  content  if  they  give  to  us  the  best  treat- 
ment they  can  afford  to  give  to  any  outside  of  their  own  country- 
men. If  they,  from  neighbourhood,  or  other  exceptional  causes, 
give  the  foreigner  an  apparent  advantage  over  us  in  dealing  with 
themselves,  it  is  still  vastly  for  our  policy  and  to  our  interest  to 
remain  their  closest  and  their  best  allies.  The  first  step  to  keep 
them  firm  in  their  alliance  is  to  work  with  them  for  the  purpose 
of  pushing  their  commerce.  As  long  as  they  choose  to  entrust  (partly, 
at  all  events)  to  our  diplomatic  and  consular  service  the  interests 
which  are  principally  theirs,  we  should  instruct  our  consuls  and 
agents,  appointed  to  positions  abroad,  to  treat  anyone  who  resides 
in  a  Colony  as  though  he  were  a  resident  in  Britain,  and  he  should 
feel  that  his  interests  are  the  interests  furthered  by  the  Government 
of  these  islands.  A  colonist  should  find,  wherever  he  is,  that  the 
most  potent  agent  at  work  for  him  is  the  agency  of  the  Mother  Land. 
He  should  never  be  allowed  to  say  that  his  claims  were  looked  upon 
with  lukewarmness,  because  he  was  born  in  Montreal  instead  of  in 
London.  His  interests  are  our  interests,  and  so  long  as  his  Govern- 
ment works  in  alliance  with  the  Imperial  authorities — and  this  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time  if  we  manage  matters  well — his  claims  to 
attention,  to  distinction,  and  to  access  to  foreign  marts  should  be 
pushed  equally  with  those  of  our  own  citizens.  No  matter  that  his 
Government  may  wish  to  conduct  such  negotiation  after  methods 
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which  are  not  ours — that  his  Government  may  wish  to  erect  a  Cus- 
toms wall  here  and  demolish  one  there,  where  you  think  there  never 
should  have  been  a  wall  at  all,  that  is  the  affair  of  his  Government, 
and  if  you  wish  to  maintain  your  old  "  colonist "  alliance  you  must 
back  up  their  views  of  what  is  best  for  themselves.     To  endeavour 
to  interfere  with  the  policy  of  fiscal  affairs  of  such  countries  as 
Australia  and  Canada,  to  declare  that  they  must  shape  their  measures 
so  as  to  give  this  to  one  sister  Colony,  or  that  to  the  Mother  Land 
is  to  pursue  a  line  which  must  result  as  disastrously  as  did  the 
line  followed  by  Lord  North.    He  and  his  King  used  all  their  means 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  on  the  old  plan  of  dictation 
from  the  central  hive.     They  who  would  preserve  the  integrity  of 
their  fiscal  theories,  and  prove  by  other  means  than  persuasion  that 
free  trade  is  good  for  all,  as  well  as  for  England,  desiring  to  dictate 
political  economy,  are  the  Lord  Norths  of  our  day.     Persistence  in 
such  dictation  can  only  lead  to  one  result,  namely,  the  breaking  of  all 
connection,  and  the  raising  against  your  manufactures  of  the  doubled 
tariff  of  an  unfriendly  Power.     We,  in  Great  Britain,  have  now  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.     But  we  are  a  people  crowded  on,  and 
confined  to  a  small  area,  whose  resources  must,  with  each  generation 
as  far  as  they  are  material  resources  confined  to  these  kingdoms, 
gradually  diminish  ;  but  remaining  in  alliance  with  our  kin  beyond 
sea,   we   form  an  Empire  gigantic   and  exhaustless,  whose  each 
portion  lies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with  different  ideas  of 
what  the  interests   of  each  portion  are.     For  one  part  you  must 
make  arrangements  in  treaties  differing  from  those  you  make  for 
another  part.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  treaty  with  a  foreign 
Power  should  not  include  various  provisions  for  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire.     Each  new  treaty  may  be  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Empire,  with  the  assent  of  the  envoys  of  the  great  Colonies, 
but  may  refer  to  one  part  only.     Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  style  her- 
self Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Virginia.     Why  should  not  the 
name  of  any  confederation  under  our  flag  find  a  place  in  the  roll  of 
sovereignty  ?  Why  should  not  a  modern  treaty  be  between  such  and 
such  a  foreign  Power,  and  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  India  and  the  Dependencies,  for  any  designated 
country  ?   Surely  this  would  be  better  than  to  have  the  somewhat  un- 
gracious form,  viz.,  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  (say)  France — 
Canada  or  Australia  being  excluded,  although  the  expression  may  be 
by  their  desire.     Your  diplomacy  in  commercial  matters  must  take 
into  account  the  vastness   of  the  Imperial  sway,  and  it  must  be 
thoroughly  representative,  not  of  this  little  island  only,  bvrt  of  the 
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great  continents  or  parts  of  continents  which  are  content  to  be  under 
the  same  flag  with  you  for  the  sake  of  mutual  advantage.  It  must  be 
an  Imperial,  not  alone  a  British,  Commission  which  discusses  trade 
arrangements.  The  confederation  of  the  Empire,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  as  possible  in  the  future,  must  be  expressed  by  no  central 
and  unwieldy  Parliament,  representing  lands  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  width  of  the  world  ;  but  it  must  be  expressed  by  a 
council  of  envoys,  who,  by  working  together  for  each  part,  may  con- 
summate treaties  and  enforce  agreements.  No  country  like  Canada 
\vould  now  allow  the  out-voting  of  her  representatives  which  would 
take  place  in  a  Parliament  in  London.  But  to  discuss  such  a  con- 
federation represented  by  a  council  of  envoys  is  to  discuss  a  matter 
which  is  not  immediately  before  us,  because  practical  politics  would 
not  at  present  carry  us  altogether  so  far.  Enough  that  now,  if  perhaps 
only  for  a  comparatively  short  time  longer,  the  old  country  alone 
maintains  the  military  and  naval  force  which  must  give  her  the  pre- 
ponderating vote  in  all  that  concerns  the  Empire.  Enough,  that 
this  being  so,  you  have  admitted  to  your  diplomatic  councils  in 
commercial  matters  the  Commissioners  of  the  great  Colonies. 

The  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  Canada, 
to  reside  in  London,  was  by  far  the  most  important  event  which  has 
occurred  in  the  Colonial  history  of  the  last  few  years.  It  was  the 
first  step  taken  by  a  Colony,  and  cordially  accepted  by  the  Imperial 
authorities,  which  will  lead  us  to  that  ultimate  council  of  envoys  by 
which  (perhaps  early  in  the  next  century)  the  Imperial  policy  will  be 
directly  guided.  It  was  a  step  which  promoted  unity,  although  it 
seemed  to  some  minds  to  define  separation.  When  negotiations  for 
trade  with  foreign  Powers  were  made  by  England  in  former  days, 
it  was  not  her  custom  to  consult  her  Colonies.  She  made  her 
own  arrangements  for  her  own  good,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
her  good  meant  the  good  of  the  Colonies  They  had  no  hand 
or  part  in  bargaining  for  trade.  Of  late  it  has  been  especially  asked 
of  Canada  if  she  desires  to  be  excepted  or  included  in  any  com- 
mercial treaty.  She  is  consulted  as  to  whether  she  wishes  any  special 
treaty  to  be  made  in  her  behalf  through  the  agency  of  her  own 
High  Commissioner  and  the  members  of  the  British  Diplomatic 
Body  abroad.  This  is  a  great  boon  to  the  Colony,  for  she  is  spared 
the  expense  of  maintaining  any  consuls  or  any  complete  diplomatic 
representation  abroad.  By  employing  one  man  in  London  she  can 
obtain  with  certainty  the  assistance  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
ervice  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  Canadian  Commissioner  may 
find  that  in  his  ideas  of  bargaining  with  foreigners  for  reciprocal 
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advantages  lie  is  running  counter  to  British  economic  ideas.  He 
may  find  that  even  the  members  of  that  most  useful  body,  the  Cob- 
den  Club,  deem  a  commercial  treaty,  such  as  that  concluded  with 
France  under  the  auspices  of  Cobden,  to  be  really  a  deviation  from 
the  pure  rule  of  a  moral  international  life  ;  but  although  his  ideas 
may  not  be  those  of  his  British  colleagues,  he  will  be  amply  backed 
by  Britain's  agents  and  Government  in  securing  what  he  desires ; 
he  becomes  the  second  self  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
or  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  people  with  whom  Canada  wishes  to 
treat ;  he  becomes  incorporated  in  the  diplomatic  machine  which 
spins  commercial  treaties.  Britain  must  often,  in  future  days, 
agree  to  make  provision  for  the  differing  circumstances  of  her  own 
and  her  Colonies'  world-wide  commerce.  The  same  document  may 
contain  different  provisions  for  different  countries  under  the  same 
flag.  It  is  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  this  island  that  the 
Colonial  Commissioner  should  be  associated  intimately  with  her 
representatives.  If  he  were  not  so  placed,  all  fault  for  a  failure  to 
take  care  of  the  Colonies'  interest  would  be  laid  by  the  Colony  at 
the  door  of  the  British  agent,  and  a  sore  feeling  against  the  Parent 
Land  would  be  engendered  in  the  new  country ;  whereas,  when  the 
Colonial  Envoy  is  a  man  consulted  and  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  to  do  the  work  in  conjunction  with  its  own  Ambassador, 
the  disappointment  for  any  non-fulfilment  of  Canada's  wishes 
gives  the  blame  to  her  own  delegate  alone.  His  reports  to  his. 
Government  will  show  that  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  completing  the 
bargain  he  was  commissioned  to  complete;  that  he  was  backed 
in  his  requests  by  the  Ambassador  representing  the  Imperial  Power, 
and  that  he  had  full  scope  to  conduct  the  negotiations  as  he  chose , 
so  long  as  he  did  not  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the  Mother 
Country,  to  whom  the  colonists  never  wish  to  be  hostile.  It  was 
owing  to  the  absence  in  old  days  of  such  a  functionary  as  the  High 
Commissioner  that  England  has  made  such  disastrous  mistakes  as 
that  shown  in  the  line  of  the  boundary  of  Maine,  which  comes 
"cranking  in"  right  through  territory  which  should  have  belonged 
to  Canada ;  and  that  still  worse  mistake,  the  surrender  of  the 
fairest  tracts  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  Washington  Territory  and 
Oregon.  It  is  essential  for  the  Dominion  that  she  should  have  some 
one  in  England  able  to  watch  for  her — plead  for  her ;  some  one 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  country  and  with  the  views  of  its 
Government.  No  one  without  personal  knowledge  of  her  desires 
and  circumstances  can  effectually  work  for  her.  A  Canadian  or 
Australian  could  not  alone  work  well  for  England ;  nor  can  the 
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English  Cabinet  alone  efficiently  serve  Canada.     It  may  be  objected 
that  such  joint  but  diverse  arrangements,  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Empire  with  foreigners,  would  often  be  broken.     Would,  then,  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  be  equally  bound  to  enforce  by  arms  a  quarrel 
begun  on  account  of  the  trade  disputes  of  one  portion  only  ?     If 
they  were  consenting  parties  they  would  be  under  such  obligations. 
But  here  we  anticipate  a  possible  logical  difficulty ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  in  practical  politics  to  insist  on  examining  at  once  a  pos- 
sible pitfall,  lying  out  of  sight,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  logical 
avenue.    The  close  association  of  the  Canadian  or  Australian  Envoy 
with  the  Government  of  England  will  prevent  the  pushing  to  ex- 
tremes of  desires  which  cannot  be  gratified.    When  some  Colony,  or 
confederation  of  Colonies,  forming  a  new  State,  becomes  strong  in 
armed  force,  she  may  ask  the  Empire  to  take  a  course  which  it 
cannot  follow  ;  and  then  some  means  must  be  found  by  which  the 
alliance  may  be  preserved.    At  present,  and  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come,  this  isolation  or  independence  of  any  portion  would  give  it 
only  weakness  ;  and  weakness  means  the  abolition  of  its  autonomy, 
and  its  absorption  by  some  foreign  Power.     This  consideration  will 
prevent  for  our  time  any  transaction  giving  rise  to  danger  of  war. 
We  can  leave  to  our  successors  in  another  century  the  solution  of 
questions  arising  from  our  few  possible  family  differences.     We,  in 
the  meantime,  should  see  that  the  tendencies  of  our  children  be  to 
look  upon  the  ties  which  exist  with  confidence  and  gratitude,  so 
that  when  they  are  strong  themselves  they  may  remember  how  in 
their  weakness  they  were  helped,  how  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
their  resources  they  were  supported,  and  how  in  the  early  years  of 
their  existence  Britain  never  allowed  herself,  for  her  own  purposes 
only,  to  shut  out  from  them  the  full  sunshine  of  prosperity.     The 
gain  of  keeping  a  Colony  in  intimate  political  alliance  has  never 
been  better  illustrated  "than  during  the  last  few  years  of  Conservative 
rule   in    the    Dominion    of    Canada.     It    is    probable    that    the 
duties   against  imports   will   never  be   much   heavier  than   they 
have    been    since    1878,    and  it   has   been  the  avowed  object  of 
the     Canadian     Cabinet     to     foster     our     commerce     with     the 
Dominion  by  a  classification  of  imposts  which  touched  Britain  less 
than  it  touched  others.     If  Canada  had  belonged  to  the  United 
States  ihe  duties  against  English  goods  would  at  once  have  been 
30  per  cent,  heavier  than  they  are  now,  and  would  in  most  cases 
prove  absolutely  prohibitive.     The  natural  feeling  which  leads  us 
to  desire  that  they  who  have   left   this   country  should   still   be 
citizens  of  our  Empire,  and  continue  hand  in  hand  with  us,  and 
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which  prompts  us  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  do  this,  is  not  one 
of  empty  sentiment  alone,  but  is  based  on  material  interest.  If  we 
only  persuade  Englishmen  that  this  is  so— say  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years — we  may  be  sure  that  the  essential  unity  of 
the  Empire  will  be  maintained,  for  in  another  generation  it  will  be 
madness  to  question  the  utility  of  close  alliance  with  the  strong 
peoples  who  will  then  be  rulers  of  the  South,  as  in  the  case  of 
Australia,  or  of  the  North,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada.  How  great  a 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world  will  the  expansion  of  the 
trade  of  each  portion  of  our  confederated  Empire  be,  for  war, 
which  shakes  the  trade  of  each  part,  would  not  be  hastily  entered 
into  by  any  ;  while,  if  it  must  come,  how  much  stronger  will  that 
Empire  be  which,  even  if  it  cannot  bring  the  forces  of  each  of  its 
members  into  the  field,  shall  yet  at  least  be  able  to  count  upon  the 
friendship  of  all,  and  the  probable  active  aid  of  one  or  more  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A.  STAVELEY  HILL,  Q.C.,  M.P. :  I  was  amongst  others  who 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  from  Canada ;  and  as  it  has  not  come  from  the  noble  Marquis, 
and  could  not  come  from  him,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  as  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Sardinian,  as  I  saw  the  tear  drop 
from  the  eye  of  the  Princess,  as  I  saw  the  late  Governor- General 
turn  his  head  on  one  side,  and  as  I  saw  the  regret  depicted  on  the 
faces  of  the  crowd  standing  on  the  coal-bunks  of  Quebec  witnessing 
the  departure,  I  felt  how  great  a  gain  to  the  country  had  been  the 
accession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  Governor-General.  One 
word  on  the  admirable  address  that  has  been  given  to  us  to-night. 
I  will  say  nothing  upon  the  fiscal  part  of  the  paper  except  this — 
that  I  feel  quite  sure  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Canada  that  their 
whole  and  complete  desire  is  to  so  adapt  their  fiscal  policy  as  to 
unite  themselves  still  more  closely  to  the  Mother  Country.  Their 
adoption  of  the  protective  policy  was — and  I  say  so  in  the  presence 
of  the  late  Governor- General,  and  I  think  he  will  endorse  it— their 
object  was  to  prevent  their  being  made  a  slaughter-market  for  the 
surplus  goods  of  the  United  States.  They  were  sorry  to  see  their 
capital  passing  away  from  them  into  the  United  States.  They 
wished  to  see  manufactures  introduced  into  and  prosper  in  their 
own  country,  and  so  long  as  they  could  do  that  they  had  no  hostile 
feeling,  no  desire  to  prohibit  the  entry  into  their  country  of  goods 
from  the  Mother  Country.  As  to  the  political  position  of  the 
country,  let  me  say  a  single  word  upon  a  matter  that  I  think 
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will  interest  this  assembly.,  and  which  the  map  on  the  wall  seems 
to  bring  before  us,  for  I  am  sure  that  had  Lord  Lome  made  his 
address  as  long  as  we  should  have  wished,  had  he  added  something 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  which  we  had  hoped  to  hear,  and 
with  which  I  hope  he  will  favour  us  on  a  future  occasion,  he  would 
have  pointed  to  the  map  and  followed  the  train  wandering  along  the 
long  line  of  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  will  add  one  or 
two  practical  words — if  I  may  venture  to  do  so— on  that  subject ; 
for  I  have  spent  the  three  last  autumns  in  riding  and  driving 
across  country  from  Brandon  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  What  are  the  capabilities  of  the  country  ?  What  we 
want  to  know — what  England  wants  to  know  with  regard  to  her 
sending  out  emigrants — is  to  what  extent  is  the  land  available  ? 
I  will  just  say,  upon  this  point,  if  any  person  is  intending  either  for 
himself  or  for  any  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him  to  take  up  land  in 
Canada,  do  not  take  up  any  land  unless  you  know,  either  by  your 
own  eyes,  or  the  eyes  of  some  person  you  can  trust,  whether 
that  land  is  good.  For  there  is  good  land  in  Canada,  and  plenty  of 
it,  and  there  is  bad  land,  a  great  quantity  of  it.  I  trust  the  efforts 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  others  will  do  something  to  bring 
about  the  greater  colonisation  of  Canada.  There  is  untold  wealth 
there.  Don't  be  afraid  of  want  of  fuel.  Sir  Alexander  Gait  will 
provide  you  with  plenty  of  coals  from  his  mines.  There  is  plenty  of 
food  and  plenty  of  freedom  and  fresh  air.  Those  who  go  out  to 
Canada  will,  I  believe,  never  repent  it.  They  will  still  be  able  to 
cherish  the  love  of  this  their  old  home.  I  believe  that,  by  the 
efforts  of  such  men  as  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  will  this  country  be 
bound  more  closely  to  her  Colonies,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  no-t 
next  century,  but  long  before  this  century  passes  away,  we  may  have 
that  closer  federation  of  the  Empire  which  this  Institute  has  for  its 
highest  end  and  aim. 

Captain  J.  C.  E.  COLOMB,  E.M.A. :  I  think  all  members  of  the 
Institute  must  regard  this  as  a  red-letter  day  in  our  history.  We 
are  honoured  for  the  first  time  by  the  presence  of  Eoyalty.  We 
have  listened  to  a  statesmanlike  and  suggestive  paper  by  one  bearing 
a  great  historic  name,  and  with  great  practical  experience  of 
matters  with  which  he  deals.  As  was  pointed  out  in  that  paper, 
the  great  danger  to  our  Empire  is  ignorance.  It  is  to  dispel 
ignorance  on  Colonial  matters  this  Institute  exists.  I  think  that  at 
this  moment  we  have  three  great  examples  of  ignorance — national 
ignorance — on  Colonial  matters.  I  am  afraid  that,  as  most  of  us 
know,  in  a  great  many  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
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country  there  is  an  impression   that    Colonial   interests  are  an- 
tagonistic to  ours  at  home.      That,  as   intelligent  men  know,  is 
not  the  case.  There  is  another  impression,  widely  entertained,  that 
"  Empire  "  means  war.     I  admit  that  a  disjointed  and  unorganised 
•empire  may  mean  war,  but  anyone  who  reads  the  noble  words  to 
which  we  have  listened  to-night,  and  who  ponders  upon  them  by 
the  light  of  facts    and   knowledge,  must,   I   think,  come  to   the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  a  united  organised  British  empire  means 
the  peace,  and  progress,  and  civilisation  of  the  world.     Another 
illustration  of  ignorance,  I  think,  is  the  apathy  with  which  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  that  ever  was  taken  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  been  received  at  home.     About  four  years  ago  one  of  the  most 
important  Koyal  Commissions  that  ever  was  assembled  in  London 
began  its  sittings.    It  sat  for  three  and  a  half  years.    Its  object  was 
to  tell  us  how  the  British  Empire  was  to  be  defended  in  case  of  war. 
We  have  heard  nothing  about  it  since.    It  was  a  step  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  time  when,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  paper,  in 
these  matters  of  defence,  we  may  have  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
our  Colonies.    Another  illustration  of  what  I  wish  to  convey  is  that 
Parliament  is  actually  voting  money — subsidies  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  British  taxpayers — to  remove  subjects  of  the  Queen 
and  to  place  them  under  a  foreign  flag,  and  at  the  other  side  of 
a  hostile  tariff,  to  enable  them  to  become  "  aliens."     The  effect  of 
such  papers  as  that  to  which  we  have  listened  is  to  dispel  that 
ignorance  which  has  produced  such  melancholy  national  results.    I 
would  like  to  supplement  one  or  two  points  in  the  admirable  address 
to  which  we  have  listened.     Lord  Lome  has  alluded  to  our  great 
carrying  trade.  The  extension  of  the  carrying  trade  is  largely  due  to 
Colonial  commerce.  Putting  aside  the  value  of  ships,  in  every  year  on 
the  ocean  there  are  British  goods  closely  approaching  to  one  thousand 
million  pounds  sterling  in  value.     Of  that,  only  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  millions  comes  to  or  goes  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
You  may  take  it  roughly  that  one-fourth  of  the  British  commerce  to 
be  protected  in  war  is  Colonial  and  Indian  interchange.   In  a  short 
time  it  will  be  half.  What  are  to  be,  then,  the  relations  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  with  regard  to  the  protection  in  war  of 
that  Colonial  commerce?     That  question,  I  say,  is  arising  now. 
One  quarter  of  the  British  goods  to  be  protected  by  the  British  fleet 
in  war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Take  the  Suez  Canal.     We  all  know  the  deep  interest  Indian  com- 
merce and  the  Australian  commerce  has  in  the  Suez  Canal.     We 
all  know,  too,  the  universal  interest  that  recent  events  produced. 
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Well,  an  internal  insurrection  in  Egypt  caused  two- thirds,  quite 
two-thirds,  of  the  total  available  British  naval  power  to  be  tied 
hand  and  foot  to  that'canal.  But  for  every  million  worth  of  British 
goods  passing  in  one  year  through  the  Suez  Canal  there  are  ten 
millions  passing  over  other  parts  of  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  so 
long  as  this  country  alone  furnishes  the  fleet  for  its  protection,  1 
would  ask  you,  if  we  do  not  in  some  way  induce  our  Colonies  to  help 
us,  what  is  to  become  of  nine-tenths  of  British  commerce  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  time  of  external  war  ?  You  can't  expect  Eng- 
land can  in  the  future  bear  the  whole  burden.  To  my  mind  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  indicated  in  general  terms  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like,  as  Mr.  Staveley 
Hill  alluded  with  great  truth  to  the  departure  of  Her  Koyal 
Highness  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  from  Canada,  to  say  one  word 
with  regard  to  the  departure  of  his  successor  from  this  country.  I 
happen  to  reside  in  that  part  of  Ireland  where  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
the  chief  territorial  proprietor,  where  he  resided  as  often  as  his 
duties  permitted,  and  as  long  as  they  permitted  every  year,  and 
in  a  "bad  winter"  in  Ireland,  when  landlords  generally  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  he  came  over  specially,  and 
spent  the  winter  in  that  country.  I  can  say  this  as  an  inde- 
pendent onlooker,  that  from  high  and  low,  and  from  all  classes,  he 
carried  with  him  from  that  district  most  deep  and  hearty  good 
wishes.  It  was  felt  the  five  years  during  which  he  will  represent 
Her  Majesty  across  the  Atlantic  the  county  of  Kerry  would  suffer 
a  great  loss,  but  the  Dominion  of  Canada  would  enjoy  a  great  gain. 
Sir  ALEXANDER  T.  GALT,  G.C.M.G. :  I  think  that  perhaps  more 
than  any  person  present  I  ought  to  thank  the  Marquis  of  Lome  for 
his  paper  to-night.  We  have  benefited  by  his  presence  with 
us  in  Canada,  and  by  that  of  the  Princess  Louise,  during  the  past 
five  years,  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  has  told  you,  we 
parted  with  them  with  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  But  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  the  kindly  feeling  which  they  exhibited  always  when 
they  were  with  us  in  Canada  is  being  continued  here  in  the  efforts 
that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  made  already,  and  is  making  to- 
night, to  dispel  the  ignorance  which  in  some  quarters  exists  in 
regard  not  only  to  Canada,  but  also  to  the  other  great  Colonies  of 
the  Empire.  The  Paper  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  read  to- 
night is,  I  think,  the  most  eminently  suggestive  that  has  perhaps 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Institute.  It  approaches,  from 
the  highest  authority  and  with  knowledge  acquired  in  the  highest 
position  of  the  most  important  Colony  of  the  Empire,  the  great 
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question  which  must  be  grappled  with  before  long  by  the  statesmen 
of  this  country.  The  Colonial  question  to-day  is  not  that  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  It  is  not  even  that  of  ten  years  ago.  Within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  your  fellow  subjects  in  the  Colonies — your 
fellow  subjects  who  share  all  your  aspirations  for  greatness — have 
grown  from  two  or  three  millions  till  now  they  number  nearly  ten 
millions.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  you  would  wish  to 
treat  them  with  indifference,  or  that  they  would  for  a  moment  wish 
to  see  any  course  taken  that  would  weaken  their  attachment  to  the 
old  Mother  Country.  It  is  through  such  papers  as  that  read  to- 
night that  I  think  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  educated  to 
understand  more  fully  a  Colonial  question.  The  Marquis  of  Lome 
has  pointed  with  great  force  to  the  most  important  subject  of  the 
relations  of  the  Colonies  with  foreign  countries.  I  am  glad  that  the 
reference  to  myself,  which  the  noble  Marquis  has  been  good  enough 
to  make,  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  in  the  most 
distinct  manner  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Imperial  Government  have 
always  acted  where  the  interests  of  Canada  have,  in  connection 
with  my  humble  self,  been  entrusted  to  them.  Invariably  there 
has  been  the  most  thorough  support  given,  and,  as  Lord  Lome  has 
truly  said,  if  success  has  not  always  followed  our  efforts,  it  has  not 
been  the  fault  of  the  Imperial  representatives.  Speaking  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  I  venture  to  think  that  his  lordship  might  in  his 
reference  to  Colonial  tariffs  have  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Imperial  Government  devoting  some  portion  of  that  attention 
which  they  give  to  their  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries  to  their  commercial  relations  with  their  own  Colonies.  It 
it  be  necessary  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  Roumania,  or  with 
Bulgaria,  or  with  some  other  remote  portion  of  the  world,  probably 
of  no  great  interest  to  the  people  at  large,  surely  this  subject  of 
arrangement  with  our  own  Colonies  also  is  deserving  of  attention. 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  majority  of  people  here  that 
negotiations  with  Canada  or  Australia  might  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  commercially  between  them  and  the  Mother 
Country.  If  time  allowed  I  might  refer  to  this  question  more 
fully,  but  I  will  merely  say  that  the  paper  which  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  has  read  tends  to  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
drawing  the  bonds  of  union  more  closely  between  the  Empire  and 
her  Colonies.  It  cannot  be  a  subject  of  doubt  that  the  closer 
the  elements  of  the  British  Empire  are  united  the  stronger  it 
must  become.  Surely  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  certainly  the 
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peace  of  the  British  Empire,  must  be  secure  in  proportion  to  its 
strength.  Putting  the  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Society,  putting 
moral  ideas  aside,  we  all  know  that  the  nation  which  is  super- 
latively strong  is  the  last  which  other  nations  wish  to  offend. 
And  why  should  not  the  subject  of  uniting  the  strength  of  the 
British  Empire  be  speedily  taken  up  ?  I  trust  that  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  near  future.  In.  Australia  we  have  just  seen 
all  parties  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  interests 
against  the  foreign  world,  and  they  have  not  merely  united  for  that 
particular  purpose,  but  for  the  purpose  of  having  common  interests 
under  common  regulations.  If  it  be  good  for  a  continent  like 
Australia,  if  it  be  good,  as  we  decided  seventeen  years  ago,  for  us 
in  Canada,  surely  it  must  be  good  for  the  Empire.  It  cannot  be  an 
evil  to  apply  to  the  Mother  Country  and  her  dependencies  that 
which  has  been  found  to  work  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  such  an 
important  Colony  as  Canada.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  must  not  be 
suspected  of  dogmatising  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  dogmatism,  but 
discussion  that  we  want.  We  want  the  true  feeling  and  intelligence  of 
the  country  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  question  on  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  so  much  of  the  well-being  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
depends.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  we  can  view  with  indifference 
the  severance  into  parts  of  an  Empire  which  the  intellect,  and  the 
courage,  and  the  blood  of  our  forefathers  have  brought  together. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE, Bart.,  G. C.S.I.,  G.C.B.:  Ihave 
very  little  right  to  speak  at  all  on  any  subject  connected  either  with 
Canada  or  with  Australia,  but  as  I  have  been  called  upon,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  how  entirely  true  I  find  every  word  almost 
that  was  spoken  by  Lord  Lome  in  his  address  to  you  this  evening 
as  applied  to  South  Africa.  There  is  there  the  same  yearning  for 
the  sympathy  and  affection  of  the  home  country.  Notwithstanding 
all  temporary  misunderstandings,  there  is,  I  believe,  at  heart 
the  same  reliance  upon  the  justice  of  England  to  all  her  children. 
There  is  the  same  identity  of  interests,  and,  above  all,  there  is  there 
— as  in  Australia  and  in  Canada — a  vast  region  which  only  waits  to 
be  peopled  and  made  fruitful  by  an  industrious  and  freedom- 
loving  people,  which  only  awaits  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources to  become  a  vast  addition  to  the  Empire  and  to  the 
resources  of  the  world.  Here,  wherever  we  turn,  we  find  our- 
selves oppressed  by  the  same  sense  of  the  great  weight 
of  population  which  is  crowding  around  us  ;  while  in 
South  Africa,  as  we  have  been  told  is  the  case  in  Canada  and 
in  Australia,  you  only  need  to  look  around,  and  you  see  there  is 
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ample  room  for  ages  to  come  for  all  the  surplus  population  of  these 
islands.  And  I  think  that  same  policy  which  is  dictated,  I  believe, 
by  the  innate  feelings  of  the  British  nation,  the  same  love  of 
doing  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you,  the  same  love 
of  freedom  and  of  fair  play,  when  once  applied  to  those  distant 
regions,  will  produce  there,  as  it  is  producing  at  this  moment  in 
Australia  and  in  Canada,  the  same  desire  for  union  with  the 
Mother  Country,  and  the  same  wish  to  add  something  to  the 
strength  of  that  stock  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  I  will 
not  occupy  any  more  time,  but  thank  you  for  having  allowed  me 
to  say  these  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  country  with  which  I  was 
so  long  intimately  connected. 

The  Kev.  Canon  COOPER  :  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  upon  the  very 
able  and  statesmanlike  paper  read  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  but  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  resources  of  Canada, 
and  in  particular  a  part  of  the  country  that  I  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  the  summer  in  travelling  through.  The  first  thing,  I 
think,  that  is  necessary  for  people  at  home  to  try  and  realise  is  the 
bigness  of  Canada.  I  think  one  way  in  which  you  can  realise  its 
size  is  to  remember  that  Hudson  Bay,  the  great  inland  sea,  is 
of  such  extent  that  yo  u  could  put  into  that  sea  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  ("  Ireland  !")  I  hear  someone  whisper  "  Ireland,"  and  I 
dare  say  some  people  might  think  that  it  would  do  my  country  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  put  it  into  that  sea,  and  leave  it  there.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  fact  I  have  mentioned  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Dominion.  I  had  not  such  oppor- 
tunities of  viewing  the  country,  or  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
resources,  as  the  Governor-General  or  as  the  High  Commissioner ; 
but,  I  think,  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  it  in  a  way  which 
brought  before  my  notice  its  resources  in  connection  with  the  people 
who  are  emigrating  and  settling  there  by  thousands  every  year.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  bringing  the  country  before  the  English  people 
is  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  new  settlements,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  people  in  the  new  farm  districts  are  making  their  new  homes.  I 
was  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  the  venerable  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  a  society  which,  as 
Sir  Alexander  Gait  declared  in  a  speech  in  Canada,  had  done  more 
for  emigration  and  bringing  the  Colonies  before  the  British  public 
than  any  other  public  society.  I  was  sent  out  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  society's  missions,  and  I  was  to  travel  through  Winnipeg 
and  southern  Manitoba,  towards  Alberta.  Accordingly,  after 
reaching  Winnipeg,  I  started  on  a  tour  through  southern  Manitoba, 
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and  I  rode  500  miles  through  that  country,  stopping  at  nights  in  the 
farmers'  houses.  While  doing  my  mission  work,  I  examined  closely 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  I  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  settlers  in  their  homes,  living  with  them,  and  sometimes  even 
sleeping  with  the  farmers — an  anything  but  pleasant  Canadian 
custom,  of  which  really  I  do  not  approve.  I  may  say,  in  reference 
to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Staveley  Hill,  which,  I  think,  were  rather  of 
a  pessimist  character,  that  the  country  I  passed  through  for 
500  miles  was  as  fine  as  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  not  like  the 
prairie  people  fancy  it  to  be.  It  is  broken  up  by  lilacs  and  groves 
of  aspens  and  poplars.  Some  parts  looked  as  if  they  had  come 
from  the  landscape-gardener's  hands,  planned  for  a  gentleman's 
park  or  residence.  During  the  whole  of  that  tour  I  did 
not  ride  through  a  single  acre  of  bad  land.  I  never  saw  such 
beautiful  land  in  my  life,  and  I  have  had  a  good  many  years' 
experience  in  travelling  both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  After 
this  I  started  on  a  tour  up  the  Saskatchewan,  and  drove  270  miles 
to  Prince  Albert.  With  the  exception  of  about  thirty  miles  of 
salt  plains,  the  country  was  as  beautiful  as  I  ever  saw.  The  grass 
in  many  places  was  up  to  the  horse's  girths  ;  for  miles  and  miles 
the  trails  were  so  covered  with  grass  you  could  hardly  find  your 
way.  There  were  only  two  or  three  houses  in  the  whole  of  that 
270  miles,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  great  fertile  belt  that  I 
saw.  Leaving  Prince  Albert  I  drove  right  along  the  North  Saskat- 
chewan towards  Fort  Pitt,  and  down  to  Edmonton.  I  say  that 
there  is  room  for  millions  of  our  population,  and  here  must  be  the 
homes  of  millions  of  them  for  years  to  come.  I  think  this  Institute 
will  do  a  great  service  in  trying  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigration 
to  our  Colonies,  instead  of  letting  it  flow  to  America  and  other 
countries  not  connected  with  the  British  Government.  I  trust  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  soon  be  completed  through  Quebec 
to  Winnipeg.  At  present,  as  a  result  of  their  not  being  able  to  get 
direct  from  the  seaboard  to  the  North-west,  many  emigrants  settle 
on  their  way  through  the  United  States.  Another  point  is  that  the 
Dominion  Government  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ease  the  burdens 
of  the  new  settlers  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-west.  People  who 
go  out  there  are  not  people  of  great  means,  and  every  shilling  is 
of  importance  to  them.  Their  farms  have  to  be  tilled  and  cultivated 
by  means  principally  of  agricultural  implements,  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  duty  on  agricultural  implements  going  North-west  is 
35  per  cent.,  you  will  see  what  a  great  burden  that  is  to  the  new 
settler.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  with  reference  to  another 
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grievance,  that  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Pacific  road  mile  belt  is 
about  to  be  opened  up,  and  that  homesteading  is  now  allowed  in 
southern  Manitoba. 

Dr.  EAE  :  I  can  heartily  echo  the  sentiments  of  previous  speakers, 
in  expressions  of  admiration  of  the  very  able  paper  we  have  just 
listened  to  with  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  noble 
Marquis  has  struck  a  perfectly  new  line,  and  has  treated  the  subject 
(Canada),  it  appears  to  me,  in  a  manner  in  which  it  has  never  before 
been  presented  to  the  members  of  this  Institute.  Every  thing  in  the 
paper  seems  new,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  derived 
from  his  lordship's  own  personal  experience,  and  not  at  second- 
hand from  others.  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  had  such  a  valuable  paper  brought  before  its 
members,  and  especially  before  this  large  assembly,  the  most 
numerously  attended,  I  believe,  the  Institute  has  ever  had.  I 
cannot  venture  to  attempt  to  touch  upon  any  of  the  various  points 
with  which  the  noble  author  of  the  paper  has  dealt  so  ably,  but 
there  are  matters  connected  with  the  far  North- West  of  the 
Dominion,  of  which  I  have  some  practical  knowledge,  having 
travelled  all  along  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  and  having  traversed 
a  not  small  portion  of  the  prairies  three  or  four  times.  I  can  fully 
bear  out  the  favourable  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  about 
the  lands  near  the  Saskatchewan  River,  but  I  do  not  by  any  means 
take  up  the  pessimist  view  that  gentleman  has  of  the  more  southern 
portions  of  these  prairie  lands.  I  went  over  a  considerable  part  of 
these  lands,  and  examined  them  carefully  to  some  distance  west  of 
the  "  Old  Woman's  Lakes,"  and  south  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Kail- 
way  I  saw  among  much  good  land  some  containing  saline  matter, 
which  makes  the  soil  look  forbidding,  but  I  believe  if  these  lands 
are  ploughed  up  good  crops  of  wheat,  &c.,  can  be  raised.  The 
lands  to  the  west  are  formed  of  a  much  lighter  soil,  of  a  light 
colour,  but  this  soil  is  easily  worked,  grows  valuable  crops,  which 
ripen  earlier  than  on  the  heavier  land  to  the  eastward.  The  wild 
prairie  rose  is  found  growing  almost  everywhere,  an  indication,  prac- 
tical farmers  say,  that  wheat  will  also  grow  well.  The  lands  near 
the  capital  (Regina)  have  been  frequently  unfavourably  commented 
upon,  often  by  persons  who  did  not  go  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
railway.  I  traversed  lands  some  miles  to  the  south,  along  the  Pile 
of  Bones  Creek,  the  banks  of  which  are  some  20  or  30  feet  above 
the  stream.  The  soil  was  all  excellent,  some  of  it  newly  ploughed 
for  next  year's  (1883)  seed-time.  The  great  number  of  bleached 
buffalo  bones  along  this  creek  indicated  the  locality  as  a  favourite 
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grazing  ground.  It  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to  North- 
Western  Canada  when  the  route  all  through  Canada  is  opened  up. 
At  present  emigrants  in  passing  through  the  fine  prairie  lands  of 
Dakota  in  the  United  States  are  beset  by  all  kinds  of  temptations, 
by  misrepresentations,  &c.,  to  halt  in  their  journey  northward, 
which  do  not  always  fail  in  their  object.  Dr.  Rae  made  some 
additional  remarks  about  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  which  he  does 
not  believe  will  be  able  to  compete  favourably  with  that  by  the 
Canada  lakes  and  railways. 

Mr.  F.  P.  LABILLIERE  :  Although  we  have  been  interested  in  the 
information  with  respect  to  Canada,  I  would  beg  to  remind  the 
meeting  that  the  subject  for  our  discussion  this  evening  was  more 
particularly  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies,  as  illustrated  by  the  position  in  which  Canada  at  present 
stands  to  the  British  Empire.  It  appears  to  me  no  more  appro- 
priate subject  could  have  been  discussed  in  this  Institute  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  been  hearing  within  the  last  few  days  of 
the  meetings  of  that  most  important  conference  which  has  been 
sitting  in  Sydney  to  consider  the  relations  of  another  important 
branch  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  Austra- 
lian Colonies  have  no  doubt  learned  a  great  deal  of  experience  and 
wisdom  from  Canada  during  the  last  few  years  that  Canada  has 
been  federated  and  formed  into  one  great  dominion.  It  appears, 
from  what  we  have  learned  by  telegram,  that  within  the  next  few 
months  we  shall  have  something  very  similar  in  Australia  to  what 
we  have  in  Canada — that  is  to  say,  we  shall  have  a  dominion  of 
Australia  firmly  established  in  union  with  the  Mother  Country. 
We  must  remember — and  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  paper 
has  supported  the  view — that  the  great  object  of  all  our  organisa- 
tions is  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  In  Canada,  in 
Australia,  and  in  South  Africa,  we  have  the  most  splendid  materials 
for  forming  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  Empire  that  the 
world  ever  saw.  Let  us  allow  those  materials  to  be  scattered,  let 
us  once  allow  a  policy  of  isolation  and  disintegration  to  be  inaugu- 
rated, and  you  will  not  find,  if  you  live  for  a  thousand  years,  such 
a  grand  opportunity  of  forming,  as  I  have  s.aid,  the  greatest  and 
most  peaceful  Empire  the  world  has  seen.  It  requires  no  seaman- 
ship to  leave  a  noble  vessel  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  tides,  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  or  to  founder  in  the  quicksands. 
And  it  requires  no  statesmanship,  it  requires  nothing  but  folly,  to 
allow  the  materials  we  now  possess  to  become  scattered  and  to 
drift  into  disintegration,  instead  of  being  bound  in  stronger  union. 
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There  are  two  policies — one  is  a  policy  of  drift,  the  other  is  the 
policy  of  organisation.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  call  the  former  a 
policy  at  all.  But  we  have  before  us  a  policy  of  organisation. 
Canada  is  organised,  Australia  is  organising,  and  all  that  we  want 
to  complete  the  organisation  of  our  Empire  is  to  employ  some  bond 
of  federal  union  whereby  we  may  utilise  the  great  strength  and 
power  of  the  Empire  for  its  own  defence  and  security.  Truly  here 
is  a  policy  within  the  reach  of  statesmanship.  Here  is  a  policy 
worthy  of  all  parties,  whatever  they  may  choose  to  call  themselves 
in  local  or  Imperial  politics.  It  is  a  policy  infinitely  above  all  the 
party  differences  which  may  exist  either  in  this  country  or  in  the 
Colonies,  and  with  the  rapid  growth  of  things  at  the  present  day, 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  things  Colonial,  it  is  not  too  soon  for  us 
to  consider  well  this  question,  which  is,  I  think,  well  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  YOUNG  :  One  great  value  of  the  paper  read  by  the 
noble  Marquis  is  that  it  has  evoked  in  this  assembly  so  large  an 
amount  of  approval  of  the  general  sentiments  which  he  has  so  well 
expressed  regarding  the  union  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies.  The  discussion  which  has  taken  place  to-night  has  been 
somewhat  discursive,  and  has  not  completely  touched  upon  the 
questions  which  the  noble  Marquis  has  brought  forward.  But  we 
have  had  some  very  valuable  remarks  from  various  speakers  upon 
the  wonderful  resources  of  an  important  part  of  the  great  Empire  to 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  belong.  Whenever  we  have  dis- 
cussions relating  to  Canada  at  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  we  have 
gentlemen  coming  forward  and  telling  us  of  the  vast  products  of 
that  country.  And  the  same  applies  to  our  discussions  on  Austral- 
asia, to  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  east  and  west,  north  and  south.  It  all  goes  to  show  what 
a  magnificent  Colonial  domain  Great  Britain  possesses.  I  am  sure 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  the  last  speaker  for  having  recalled  us 
more  particularly  to  the  especial  subject  of  the  paper.  I  feel  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  noble  Marquis  for  having  directed  our 
attention  to  our  relations  with  Canada  and  the  great  Colonies.  I 
trust  most  fervently  that  the  paper  which  he  has  read  will  sink 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  this  great  assembly,  whether  our  views  on 
matters  of  detail  be  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  I  myself —like 
many  others  who  have  thought,  and  written,  and  spoken  on  the 
subject — have  very  decided  and  comprehensive  views  with  regard  to 
it.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  noble  Marquis  does  not  quite  embrace 
those  views  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  putting  forward  in 
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public,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  But  whether  the  ideas 
which  are  propounded  by  one  individual  or  another  be  the  best— 
whether  the  plan  suggested  by  the  noble  Marquis,  or  by  my  friend 
Sir  Alexander  Gait,  by  myself,  Mr.  Labilliere,  or  others,  find  the 
greatest  favour — we  must  all  agree  that  we  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire,  to  bring  our  opinions  before  the  British 
public,  and  invite  them  to  ponder  over  the  great  interests  involved 
in  the  plans  we  each  suggest  for  preserving  its  unity.  I  cannot  sit 
down  without  especially  thanking  one  Eoyal  personage  who  has 
honoured  us  with  his  presence  this  evening.  The  Duke  of  Albany, 
by  condescending  to  come  among  us,  shows  by  his  presence  that  he 
approves  of  our  discussing  these  great  national  questions,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  all  give  him  our  most  hearty  thanks  for  his 
attendance  at  this  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Duke  of  MANCHESTER  :  As  no  other  gentleman  seems  inclined 
to  prolong  the  discussion,  I  may  now,  with  your  Eoyal  Highness' s 
permission,  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whether  you  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  never  had  a  more  statesmanlike  paper 
read  to  us,  or  one  more  eloquent,  or  one  marked  with  a  stronger 
development  of  patriotism  than  that  which  has  been  read  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  to-night.  I  think  he  has  given  a  considerable 
impulse  to  the  influence  and  the  success  of  the  Colonial  Institute. 
On  former  occasions  we  have  had  many  interesting  papers,  giving 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  natural  appearance — the  soil,  the 
products,  and  the  wealth  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire, 
and  their  varied  capabilities  and  prospects,  but  never  before  have 
we  had  so  enthusiastic  a  view  put  before  us  of  what  this  Empire 
ought  to  be,  and  probably  will  be,  when  it  is  consolidated  and 
unified  as  Englishmen  wish  it  to  be.  We  thank  Lord  Lome  for 
having  come  to  address  us  to-night,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon 
the  success  with  which  he  has  done  so.  I  am  sure  that  in  your 
name  I  may  warmly  "congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  Governor-General,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  also,  in  your  name, 
ask  him  to  convey  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Queen's  daughter, 
who  went  to  reside  in  one  of  the  Colonies — an  honour  which,  I 
think,  is  fully  appreciated  by  every  colonist — our  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  the  warm  feelings  of  affection  which  Her  Royal  Highness 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  have  left  behind  them.  I  am  sure  that 
their  stay  in  that  country  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  Empire  over 
which  the  Queen  reigns,  and  whom  all  most  loyally  serve. 

The  Marquis  of  LORNE  :  Your  Royal  Highness,  my  Lord  Duke, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — In  thanking  you  for  the  reception  you 
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have  given  to  the  remarks  so  kindly  made  hy  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  I  would  only  advert  to  one  subject  mentioned 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion — a  discussion  of  much  more 
interest  than  the  paper  I  have  read.  That  reception,  I  am 
sure,  is  due  to  your  partiality  far  more  than  to  the  paper  I  have 
read.  The  point  is  that  relating  to  defence,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Captain  Colomb.  You  will  all  agree  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  any  Government  of  a  United  Empire 
can  consider — that  Government  being  carried  on  in  the  mode  I 
have  imagined — is  the  question  of  defence.  It  is  due,  I  think,  to 
Australia  that  we  should  compliment  our  brethren  there  on  the 
initiative  they  have  taken  in  :that  respect,  for  they  have  taken 
measures,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  their  sea  defence,  as  well  as  for 
land  forces.  With  regard  to  Canada,  we  must  remember  that  there 
has  always  been  the  old  militia  there,  and  the  Union  is  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  They  have  been  making  progress  slowly  but 
surely.  There  you  have  a  tremendous  country,  and  every  settler 
in  that  four  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  thinks 
he  has  a  vested  right  to  have  a  pull  at  the  purse  strings  of  the 
Central  Exchequer.  And  certainly  there  is  a  necessity  for  new 
roads  and  other  public  works,  so  that  you  cannot  at  all  wonder  that 
they  rather  grudge  money  which  is  not  to  be  devoted  to  some 
purpose  that  seems  to  them  immediately  useful.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  bring  home  to  people  the  necessity  of  defence  against 
some  contingency  which  they  hope  never  will  arise.  Canada  has, 
however,  done  something,  although  I  must  confess  she  has  not  done 
quite  enough.  I  hope  the  one  million  dollars  promised  for  the 
military  budget  will  still  be  spent  in  that  way.  For  seventeen 
years  Canada  has  kept  in  training — perhaps  not  in  sufficient 
training,  being  only  some  sixteen  days  in  the  year — a  body  of 
15.000  to  20,000  militia.  She  has  also  done  a  very  important 
thing  in  establishing  a  college  for  the  training  of  officers.  That 
institution  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  best  officers  to  be  found  in 
the  Imperial  service,  and  some  years  ago  it  was  determined  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  that  they  would  give  four  commissions  avail- 
able in  the  Imperial  army  to  that  institution.  I  am  assured  thiat 
the  men  who  join  the  army  from  that  institution  are  fully  equal  to 
the  men  turned  out  by  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich.  In  conclusion,  I 
can  only  say  how  glad  I  am  that  the  paper  has  produced  this  dis- 
cussion, and  also  the  valuable  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Kae  of  the 
fertility  of  the  country  he  visited. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ESSAY    COMPETITION,    1883. 

SUBJECT. "  THE   AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES  :     THEIR   HISTORY  AND 

PRESENT  POSITION,  GEO3R.ipnicAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL." 
THE  following  particulars  are  published  in  this  volume  for  the 
information  of  Fellows  : — 

University  Division. — For  the  prize  of  £20,  open  to  persons  being 
members  of  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  had  not 
at  the  time  fixed  for  sending  in  the  essays  (November  12,  1883) 
been  members  for  more  than  three  years.  There  were  seven  com- 
petitors from  the  following  colleges  : — 

Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

University  College,  London. 

School  Division. — For  the  prizes  of  £15,  £10,  and  £5,  open  to  any 
school  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  were  twenty-nine  competitors, 
from  the  following  schools : — 

Beaumont  College,  Old  Windsor. 

Bible  Christian  School,  Shebbear. 

Birmingham  Central  High  School  for  Girls,  at  the  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham. 

Carlisle  Grammar  School. 

Dulwich  College. 

Gresham  Grammar  School,  Holt. 

High  School,  Bootle. 

King  Edward  VI.  School,  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

Lakenheath  Board  School. 

Maida  Vale  High  School  for  Girls. 

Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

Mount  Melleray  Seminary,  Cappotjuin,  co.  WaterforcL 

Oddessa  Eoad  Board  School,  Forest  Gate. 

Oxford  College  for  Ladies,  Godolphin-road,  W. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Cranbrook. 

Reigate  Grammar  School. 

St.  Bede's  College,  Manchester. 

Whitelands  Training  College,  Chelsea. 
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The  Essay  Committee  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  Clement 
Bunbury,  barrister-at-law,  a  gentleman  who  has  for  many  years 
been  accustomed  to  act  with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in 
connection  with  their  examinations.  Mr.  Bunbury  made  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  papers,  and,  after  consideration  of  his 
report  and  of  the  papers,  the  Committee  recommended  to  the 
Council  that  the  prizes  and  certificates  should  be  awarded  as  here- 
after set  forth.  The  Council  adopted  the  report  of  the  Essay 
Committee,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  was  as  follows  : — 

University  Division. — The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "Under  the 
Southern  Cross,"  and  written  by  Percy  Ansell  Eobin,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  placed  first  in  the  order  of  merit,  and 
awarded  the  prize  of  £20,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "  Advance  Australia,"  and  written 
by  George  James  Cuthbert  Donaldson,  of  Owens  College,  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  was  placed  second  in  the  order  of  merit, 
and  awarded  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

School  Division. — The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "Dum  vivo 
spero,"  and  written  by  William  Baxter,  of  Carlisle  Grammar 
School,  was  placed  first  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  awarded  the 
prize  of  £15,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "  Nullo  co-operante,"  and  written 
by  John  Naylor  Cooper,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School, 
Cranbrook,  was  placed  second  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  awarded 
the  prize  of  £10,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "  Dum  spiro  spero,"  and  written  by 
Louisa  Cooper  Payne,  of  the  Birmingham  Central  High  School  for 
Girls,  at  the  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  was  placed  third  in  the 
order  of  merit,  and  awarded  the  prize  of  £5  and  a  certificate  to  that 
effect. 

The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense," 
and  written  by  William  Vaughan  Best,  of  King  Edward  VI. 
Grammar  School,  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  was  placed  fourth  in  the 
order  of  merit,  and  awarded  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "I'se  mo  Dia  Crahhaig,"  and 
written  by  Caroline  J.  Skinner,  of  Whitelands  Training  College, 
Chelsea,  was  placed  fifth  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  awarded  a 
certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "  Promptus  et  fidelis,  and  written 
by  Samuel  William  Carruthers,  of  Dulwich  School,  was  placed 
sixth  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  awarded  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  essay  bearing  the  motto  "  Marsilea  Salvatrix,  '  and  written 
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by  Sarah  Pratt,  of  Whitelands  Training  College,  Chelsea,  was 
placed  seventh  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  awarded  a  certificate  to 
that  effect.  

The  Eeport  of  the  Essay  Committee  to  the  Council  contains  the 
following  remarks : — 

"  Whilst  several  of  the  essays  exhibit  considerable  care  in  their 
preparation,  it  is  evident  that  as  a  general  rule  they  emanate  from 
persons  who,  having  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  have 
been  led  to  study  it  with  the  especial  object  of  winning  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Council.  There  are  many  errors  in  facts,  even  in 
the  essays  recommended  for  prizes,  and  the  statistical  information 
given  is  often  quite  out  of  date.  Your  Committee  recommend  that 
an  intimation  to  this  effect  should  be  sent  to  each  competitor  to 
whom  a  prize  or  certificate  has  been  awarded." 

The  subject  selected  for  the  next  competition  is  "  The  Dominion 
of  Canada :  its  history  and  present  position,  geographical,  political, 
and  commercial."  The  Colony  of  Newfoundland  may  be  included 
in  this  essay. 

It  will  be  understood  by  the  Fellows  that  although  the  term 
"  essay  "  is  used,  the  papers  are  intended  as  examination  papers, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by 
the  competitors. 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  on  Tuesday,  January  22,  1884. 

Sir  WILLIAM  SARGEAUNT,  K.C.M.G.,  (Honorary  Treasurer),  in  the 
chair. 

The  HONORAKY  SECRETARY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  38 
new  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  14  Resident  and  24  Non- 
Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

William  Bew,  Esq.;  Arthur  Brown,  Esq.;  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.; 
Benjamin  Buchanan,  Esq.;  H.  C.  Grant,  Esq.;  E.  A.  Harikey,  Esq.; 
C.  H.  S.  Hope,  Esq.;  S.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.;  Henry  A.  Lovett,  Esq.; 
George  Niven,  Esq.;  G.  W.  Parbury,  Esq.;  Thomzs  Skinner,  Esq.: 
Walter  F.  Smith,  Esq.;  E.  C.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

G.  F.  Bell,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  The  Hon.  G.  W.  Cotton,  M.L.C. 
(South  Australia),  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  W.  H. 
Dalton,  Esq.  (Melbourne),  Henry  Gaisford,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  J.  A~ 
Hardy,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  (Tasmania),  Sir  John  Hall,  K.C.M.G.  (New 
Zealand),  H.S.H.  Prince  Hohenhole,  F.  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.  (British 
Guiana),  W.  Winstanley  Hull,  Esq.  (Trinidad),  G.  H.  Irish,  Esq. 
(Montserrat),  Lionel  F.  Lee,  Esq.  (Ceylon),  Sir  Hugh  Low,  K.C.M.G. 
(Perak),  James  B.  Mapp,  Esq.  (Barbados],  P.  Clay  'Mill,  Esq.  (New 
Zealand),  John  Moore,  Esq.  (British  Guiana],  J.  Vaughan  Morgan, 
Esq.  (Canada),  C.  F.  K.  Murray,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  F.  C. 
Murray,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  C.  B.  Newton,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony), 
Thomas  H.  Sealy,  Esq.  (Barbados),  James  C.  Smith,  Esq.  (Bahamas), 
H.  W.  Woodcock,  Esq.  (Gold  Coast),  Timothy  Yearwood,  Esq. 
(Barbados). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books,  Maps,  &c.,  since  the  last 
Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  announced. 

The  CHAIRMAN  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  G.  Molineuxr 
Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  W.  Westgarth,  Esq.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Fellows,  as  Auditors  for  the  present  financial  year,  in 
conformity  with  Rule  48.  Both  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected. 

Before  calling  upon  Mr.  Greswell  to  read  his  paper,  the  CHAIRMAN 
said :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Fellows  will  gladly  learn — that  rapid  progress  has  been  made  with 
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the  excavations  and  foundations  in  connection  with  our  new 
building  in  Northumberland  Avenue.  The  Council  have  allotted 
Four  per  Cent.  Debentures  to  the  amount  of  £5,600. 

The  following  Donations  have  been  contributed  to  the  Building 
Fund  up  to  this  date : — 

Amount  already  announced £1,924  13    0 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 105     0    0 

Bank  of  Australasia 100    0    0 

Union  Bank  of  Australia        100     0    0 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank  100    0    0 

Colonial  Bank 50     0    0 

Messrs.  Hogg,  Curtis,  Campbell  &  Co 50    0    0 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq 50    0    0 

Allan  C.  McCalman,  Esq 30    0    0 

Bank  of  British  North  America       26     5    0 

The  Duke  of  Manchester       25    0    0 

SamuelB.  Boulton,  Esq 25    0    0 

Thomas  Burges,  Esq.,  Perth,  Western  Australia  ...  25     0    0 

George  Tangye,  Esq ...  25    0    0 

Eichard  Tangye,  Esq 25    0    0 

Bev.  C.  F.  Stovin  (second  donation)           20    0    0 

William  Boss,  Esq 10    0    0 

Frank  E.  Metcalfe,  Esq 550 

Bobert  Watson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Victoria           550 

Dr.  George  Bennett,  New  South  Wales      500 

Harold  E.  Boulton,  Esq 220 

J.  E.  Mears,  Esq 220 

George  Le  M.  Gretton,  Esq 220 

Chief  Justice  J.  W.  Carrington,  Tobago     110 

;Hon.  T.  Bisely  Griffith,  Sierra  Leone        110 

£2,714  16    0 

1  now  beg  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  G-reswell,  who  will  read  the 
paper  that  he  has  prepared  for  this  evening — 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFEICAN  TKIBES. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  the  "  Education  of  the  South 
African  Tribes  "  to  your  notice  to-night,  I  fear  I  may  be  encouraging 
the  discussion  of  a  topic  which  to  most  English  people  at  home,  as 
well  as  to  numbers  of  my  fellow-colonists,  may  seem  a  somewhat 
alien  and  remote  one,  and  to  touch  the  administrative  capacity  and 
judgment  of  the  rulers  of  a  distant  dependency  rather  than 
themselves  as  a  body. 

I  am  fully  aware,  too,  that  after  dessert  something  more  light 
might  have  been  chosen  to  aid  digestion  than  the  grave  considera- 
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tion  of  an  intricate  political  and  social  problem  of  the  nature 
before  me,  which  has  baffled— and  still  continues  to  baffle — 
solution. 

Moreover,  I  am  aware  that,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  subject 
of  South  Africa  is  brought  into  prominent  notice,  you  and  similar 
audiences  are  accustomed  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  marvellous  and 
the  extraordinary ;  to  accounts  of  travel,  records  of  personal  adven- 
ture, hair  breadth  escapes,  new  discoveries,  intimations  and  revela- 
tions of  Eldorados  as  glowing  as  those  which  charmed  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh.  From  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  those  of  the  latest 
discoverers,  accounts  of  South  Africa  have  been  principally  of  this 
description.  The  scenes,  I  believe,  of  Baron  Munchausen's  exploits 
lay  chiefly  in  the  appropriate  regions  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Jules 
Verne  has  loved  to  expatiate  on  its  broad  veldt,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  traveller  we  know  ourselves  personally  who,  upon  his  return  from 
South  Africa,  does  not  emulate  the  particular  type  of  the  well-known 
Baron,  and  prove  that  the  fanciful  and  the  marvellous — sometimes 
the  nearly  incredible — have  a  congenial  home  in  this  country. 

Now  I  must  prepare  your  minds  for  something  more  sober, 
certainly  less  dramatic  in  description.  My  craft  will  sail  in 
less  tumultuous  waters.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  simply  to  give 
you  some  account — and  this,  I  fear,  rather  an  insufficient  one — of 
a  social  phase  in  our  Colonial  life,  a  sketch  of  the  progress  and 
evolution  of  a  problem  that  belongs  rather  to  the  dry  periods  of  the 
political  economist  than  to  the  pages  of  picturesque  narrative.  It 
is  frequently  the  case  that  it  is  upon  the  hum-drum  and  least 
poetical  side  of  life  that  most  is  effected.  War  and  travel  have  their 
exciting  side,  but  after  the  excitement  is  over  and  the  battle  is  won, 
then  comes  the  main  difficulty  of  all,  the  difficulty  of  administra- 
tion. It  is  easier  to  conquer  than  to  administer  a  country :  easier 
to  subjugate  than  to  educate  a  race  of  savages. 

The  future  of  South  Africa  is  very  much  bound  up  with  this 
question  of  administration,  and  especially  the  educatory  part  of  it. 
In  spite  of  our  diamonds  and  our  gold,  our  ostriches  and  goats,  and 
all  the  prosperity  they  involve,  we  cannot  forget  or  put  away  from 
ourselves  that  great  and  growing  problem  of  the  management  and 
education  of  the  natives ;  and  by  the  education  of  the  natives  I 
mean  something  more  than  the  learning  of  a  few  shibboleths  or 
formulai,  and  the  acquisition,  perhaps,  of  a  few  barren  accomplish- 
ments. A  proper  education  means  an  assimilation  of  the  coloured 
man  to  the  ideal  of  the  white  man,  both  in  regard  of  habits  of  mind 
and  of  thought.  For  the  solution  of  such  an  important  problem  as 
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this,  which  exceeds  in  its  difficult  and  delicate  nature  almost  any 
other,  and  which  does  not  allow  us  to  look  forward  to  doing  more 
than  simply  making  a  right  beginning  in  our  time,  a  period  of 
political  rest  and  unanimity  should  have  been  essential.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  history  of  South  Africa  has  exhibited  to  us  of  late 
years  nothing  else  but  periods  of  political  unrest  and  agitation. 
Things  are  still  in  a  state  of  fusion  there.  The  question  of  educa- 
tion is  visibly  affected  by  political  disturbances.  A  Kafir  war  shuts 
up  all  the  native  schools  in  its  vicinity  at  once,  and  the  good  of  a 
great  number  of  years  may  be  undone  by  the  evil  feelings  excited 
during  a  few  months  of  raiding. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  general  question 
itself  is  viewed  by  white  people  both  in  the  Colony  and  at  home. 

The  frontiersman,  irritated  beyond  measure  by  border  thefts  and 
a  general  sense  of  insecurity,  regards  the  raw  native  as  his  enemy. 
As  to  the  question  of  legislating  for  his  advancement  and  training, 
he  thinks  it  a  waste  of  money  and  a  piece  of  idle  Quixotism.  He 
abhors  what  he  terms  the  "  school  Kafir,"  and  if  he  has  a  decided 
opinion,  it  is,  that  thenativeis  meant  to  be  the  Gibeonite  of  his  society. 
This  Old  Testament  analogy  has  great  power  with  the  Puritan- 
minded  Boer.  The  ultimate  fusion  and  amalgamation  of  black  with 
white  he  regards  as  too  distant  an  event  to  be  practically  legis- 
lated upon.  The  home  philanthropist,  on  the  contrary,  feeling 
little  of  the  irritations  of  border  life,  regards  the  native  as  a  unit 
of  our  society,  endowed  with  equal  rights  and  privileges.  He  looks 
upon  his  admission  to  our  educational  curriculum,  and  to  our 
political  rights,  as  a  matter  of  instantaneous  importance.  Now  I  do 
not  intend  in  this  paper  to  identify  myself  with  the  frontiersman, 
or  the  abstract  philosopher.  I  can  agree  with  neither  of  them  in 
toto.  And,  whilst  avoiding  the  role  of  a  special  pleader,  I  think  I 
may  more  profitably  bring  before  you  a  few  matters  of  fact,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  them.  I  shall  avoid,  except  inci- 
dentally, the  Free  State,  Transvaal,  and  Natal  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Cape  Colony,  which  is  by  far 
the  oldest,  most  populous,  and  influential  Colony.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  say  what  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  educationally  there 
for  the  natives ;  in  what  spirit  the  Cape  educationists  have 
approached  the  question ;  what  kind  of  educational  machinery 
has  been  applied,  and  what  have  been  the  results.  Perhaps 
towards  the  conclusion  of  my  paper  I  may  be  justified  in  offering  a 
few  suggestions  of  my  own,  as  my  acquaintance  educationally  with 
the  country  itself  has  extended  over  six  years.  I  hope,  therefore, 
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that  I  have  made  the  ground  clear  before  me  by  thus  stating  that 
I  wish  to  approach  the  question  in  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  polemical. 
The  great  desideratum  of  the  hour  in  South  Africa  is  to  raise  the 
discussion  of  important  matters  there  beyond  the  atmosphere  of 
party.  Nothing  has  so  much  injured  the  native  as  the  custom  of 
using  him  for  the  purpose  of  a  partisan  cry. 

There  is  no  place  where  an  unbiassed  discussion  could  take  place 
more  profitably  than  in  the  rooms  of  this  Institute.  Here  at  least, 
where  the  aim  of  our  speakers  is  towards  a  certain  cosmopolitan 
and,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  imperial,  knowledge  of  England's  circum- 
stances and  wants  as  a  colonising  Power,  a  question  of  this  sort 
should  be  dealt  with  profitably  and  fairly.  With  many  of  the 
audience  there  must  be  ripened  Colonial  experience  of  that  kind  so 
particularly  valuable  for  the  ventilation  of  important  Colonial 
matters.  It  is  the  object  of  this  Institute  to  call  forth  this  ex- 
perience, and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  thereby  gained,  not  only 
throughout  the  body  of  its  members,  but  throughout  England.  So 
strongly  has  the  necessity  been  felt  of  diffusing  this  knowledge,  that 
this  Institute  has  adopted  the  plan  of  offering  valuable  prizes  to  the 
young  men  and  women  at  English  schools  and  colleges  for  the  best 
essays  on  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects,  thus  causing  the  competitors 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  resources  of  the 
countries  in  which  many  of  them  may  have  to  seek  their  homes. 
In  its  capacity  as  "the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Colonial 
Knowledge  amongst  English  people,"  this  Institute  may  fulfil  a 
great — I  might  almost  add — Christian  work.  There  seems  to  lie 
before  England  a  potentiality  of  greatness,  such  as  no  nation  has 
yet  been  able  to  attain,  the  potentiality  of  being  the  centre  of  a 
vast  Empire,  united,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  a  common  senti- 
ment and  common  principles,  deepened  and  broadened  by  a  sense 
of  kinship.  Whether  this  potentiality  will  become  an  actuality, 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  view  which  her  statesmen  and 
politicians  take  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  case,  and  the 
needs  and  difficulties  of  the  rising  young  communities  across  the 
seas.  The  work  which  such  an  Institute  as  this  may  do  is  great, 
and  may  force  upon  many  who  would  otherwise  remain  ignorant 
the  great  extent  of  their  widened  responsibilities.  Colonial  ques- 
tions seem  to  be  the  questions  of  the  future. 

To  come  now  more  immediately  to  the  subject  before  me.  I  fear 
that  very  few  of  the  English  public  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  South  African  tribes.  Many  of 
them  draw  their  ideas  from  the  pages  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  con- 
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fusing  the  West  African  negro  with  the  Zulu  type  ;  others,  subjected 
to  later  impressions,  have  gathered  their  information  from  the 
pages  of  the  illustrated  papers,  especially  during  the  time  of  the 
Zulu  War.  Therefore  the  native  is  either  a  moralising  saint  or  an 
angel  of  darkness — perhaps  in  their  minds  a  curious  compound  of 
both.  As  far  as  the  task  of  reclaiming  them  goes,  the  average  stay- 
at-home  Englishman  is  in  the  dark.  He  has  a  notion  that  mission- 
aries are  doing  something,  so  he  drops  a  casual  coin  into  the 
Mission-box,  but  is  probably  ignorant  of  the  precise  destination  of 
that  coin.  It  may  go  to  the  Cape  or  Bloemfontein,  Zululand,  or 
to  the  Central  African  Mission,  but  how  far  the  native  is  really 
educated  in  secular  or  religious  matters,  this  is  naturally  beyond  his 
ken.  As  to  whether  there  exists  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  education  is  unknown  to  him.  Now  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  there  has  existed,  and  that  there  does  still,  in  South 
Africa — I  mean  in  the  Cape  Colony — a  State  scheme  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  natives  in  nearly  everything  they  may  require, 
whether  it  is  to  shoe  a  horse,  make  a  wheel,  or  learn  Greek.  When 
I  say  that  I  myself  have  endeavoured  to  instruct  the  Kafir  in  the 
Greek  declensions,  in  my  capacity  as  Government  Lecturer,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  loftiness  and  catholicity  of  the  scheme  have  come 
home  to  me.  That  such  a  scheme  should  be  brought  into  practice 
in  a  country  like  South  Africa,  so  barbarous  and  uncivilised  in  the 
popular  estimation,  is  phenomenal  in  the  annals  of  educational 
history. 

Kecollect,  to  apply  an  educational  scheme  in  the  Colony  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  applying  one  in  England.  The  condition  of 
things  is  completely  altered.  The  educationist  finds  himself  in  a 
country  of  abnormal  and  unequal  developments.  Numerically,  the 
white  population  is  inferior ;  the  Europeans  in  the  Colony,  includ- 
ing Griqualand  West,  number  about  250,000.  The  whole  popula- 
tion is  1,850,000,  including  the  population  of  the  Transkei  and 
Basutoland,  both  of  which  countries  come  under  the  rule  of  the 
Colony — at  least,  they  did  until  just  lately.  Now  we  know  that 
Basutoland  has  been  disannexed.  With  regard  to  area,  the  Cape 
Colony  proper  contains  200,000  square  miles,  and  in  this  computa- 
tion I  do  not  include  Griqualand  West,  Basutoland,  and  the  coun- 
tries east  of  the  Kei.  It  may  be  asked  what  the  area  of  a  country 
has  to  do  with  the  education  of  its  people.  Upon  consideration  it 
will  be  found  to  affect  it  profoundly.  There  are  fewer  centres  of 
population,  rougher  modes  of  progression,  and  less  chance  of  the 
interchange  of  thought,  in  a  country  where  the  actual  surface  is  so 
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great  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants.  In  the  Cape  Colony  there 
are  two,  or  at  the  most  three  persons  per  square  mile ;  in  England 
there  are  more  than  300. 

The  number  of  white  colonists  at  the  Cape  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  city  of  Leeds ;  and  if  the  people  of  Leeds,  in  addition  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  had  to  legislate  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  more  than  a  million  blacks,  living  over  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  they  would  find  out  that  they  had  taken  in  hand  no 
mean  administrative  problem. 

Colonists,  however,  are  noted  for  a  certain  go -aheaditiveness,  as  it 
is  termed,  and  love  to  face  difficulties.  I  will  endeavour  to  describe 
the  difficulties  which  await  those  who  have  attempted  to  present  a 
workable  scheme  of  education  to  include  whites,  blacks,  and  the 
mixed  population  of  South  Africa. 

Firstly,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  natives  is  vast, 
we  must  consider  that  there  are  unequal  social  developments  among 
them.  From  the  tolerably  well  educated  Malays,  who  make  fairly 
good  coachmen  and  intelligent  masons  in  Cape  Town  and  Kimber- 
ley,  &c.,  to  the  absolutely  raw  Kafir  of  the  Eastern  frontier, 
content  with  a  red  blanket  and  the  simple  requirements  of  a  life  of 
unredeemed  savagery,  there  is  a  wide  interval.  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  the  imported  Malay  seems  to  have  been  domesticated 
rather  than  educated  throughout  his  apprenticeship  to  the  white 
man,  and  does  not  possess  the  possibility  of  development  the  Kafir 
does. 

Still,  I  must  upon  the  whole,  omitting  special  instances,  put 
him  at  the  head  as  a  being,  who,  from  longest  experience,  knows 
best  the  ways  of  civilisation  and  the  customs  of  the  white  man, 
without  being  really  converted  to  them. 

Then  what  shall  I  say  of  the  mixed  population,  increasing  every 
day,  and  representing  in  its  integrity  neither  the  one  race  nor  the 
other  ? — the  imported  savages  from  Delagoa  Bay,  coming  to  fulfil 
the  precarious  obligation  in  the  labour  market  as  occasion  requires  ; 
the  casual  importations  from  Damaraland  and  St.  Helena  ?  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  of  South  Africa,  as  was  said  of  the  asylum  of 
Komulus,  that  it  gathers  to  itself  a  colluvies  omnium  gentium,  frag- 
ments of  every  race  under  the  sun. 

In  England  or  Germany,  an  educationist  finds  that  the  popu- 
lation he  has  to  deal  with  is  tolerably  homogeneous. 

Secondly,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  extent  of  the  country. 
Now,  the  character  of  a  people  is  formed  from  its  geographical 
surroundings.  The  open  rolling  veldt  is  favourable  to  nomadic 
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habits.  The  Kafir  has  lived  for  generations  in  a  country  where 
the  Bedouin  Arab  would  love  to  roam,  and,  practically  speaking, 
an  itinerant  teacher  should  have  the  wings  of  a  Pegasus,  plus  a 
pair  of  seven-leagued  boots,  to  catch  the  native  and  impress  the 
value  of  education  upon  him. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  bi-lingual  character  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. English  and  Cape  Dutch  are  spoken  throughout  the 
Colony  equally,  and  on  an  equal  footing.  The  discussions  in  the 
Cape  Parliament  may  take  place  either  in  Dutch  or  English.  In 
the  back  country,  and  amongst  the  Boer  farmers,  Cape  Dutch  is 
more  generally  used.  As  an  educating  medium,  I  cannot  for  one 
deem  it  a  good  one,  as  the  vocabulary  is  meagre,  and  it  abounds 
in  colloquialisms  rather  than  literature.  If  the  Cape  Dutchman 
were  to  refresh  it  with  more  copious  draughts  from.  Holland,  it 
might  be  more  valuable  than  it  is.  However,  the  difficulty 
remains  ;  there  are  two  languages  in  which  the  process  of  education 
must  go  on  in  South  Africa.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  this 
difficulty  would  be  minimised,  perhaps  disappear  altogether,  but 
there  has  been  a  slight  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  language 
owing  to  recent  political  events,  and  the  work  of  assimilation  to 
one  common  speech  has  been  arrested  for  a  season. 

Fourthly,  there  is  a  want  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  white 
Colonists  themselves  as  to  the  proper  lines  upon  which  native 
education  ought  to  go.  In  the  history  of  the  Cape  Colony,  there 
has  been  no  more  vexed  question  than  that  concerning  the  proper 
civil  and  educational  principles  to  be  applied  to  the  natives. 

We  all  know  how  the  Boers  and  philanthropists  quarrel  on  this 
point,  and  herein  lies  the  central  difficulty  of  South  Africa,  and, 
until  there  is  a  certain  unanimity,  the  wheels  of  South  African 
progress  must  be  slow.  Unfortunately,  this  broad  question  has 
been  too  often  treated  upon  narrow  party  lines. 

Fifthly,  supposing  an  educationist  desirous  to  fall  back  upon 
precedent,  and  to  follow  the  teachings  of  actual  experience,  there  is 
no  light  here  to  guide  him.  He  may  search  ancient  and  modern 
annals  and  find  no  parallel  to  the  conditions  of  Southern  Africa. 
Indian  administration  cannot  help  him,  for  the  Indian  is  consti- 
tutionally and  mentally  utterly  different  from  the  African.  There 
is  no  counterpart  of  the  educated  Brahmin  to  be  found  in  Africa, 
and  we  have  at  hand  no  medium  of  organised  religion,  or  even 
fanaticism,  to  help  us  in  the  task  of  reclamation. 

These,  therefore,  are  some  of  the  initial  difficulties,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  they  are  very  formidable.  Amongst  them  none  is 
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greater  than  that  implied  by  the  want  of  homogeneity.  To  bring 
under  one  system  of  State  education  men  of  different  religious 
views,  hard  though  it  be,  is  nevertheless  an  easy  task  for  the  poli- 
tical legislator,  compared  with  that  one  which  sets  before  itself 
the  grouping  under  one  plan  men  who  are  so  intellectually,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  spiritually  distinct,  as  the  European  and  the 
African  aboriginal  races. 

A  conscience  clause  will  help  us  to  tide  over  religious  difficulties 
amongst  men  of  various  sects,  but  no  clause  that  I  know  of  will  help 
us  to  overcome  the  inherent  difficulty  of  treating  together  under 
similar  principles  both  the  pure  native  and  the  white  immigrant. 
You  assume  thereby  the  same  standard  of  culture  for  both ;  but 
this  standard  cannot  exist  for  a  long  time.  The  difference  between 
the  races  is,  practically  speaking,  one  absolutely  of  kind,  not  of 
degree.  For  educational  purposes  the  black  should  be  treated  as 
differing,  not  specifically,  but  generically. 

Undeterred,  however,  by  the  difficulties  awaiting  them,  our  edu- 
cational legislators  at  the  Cape  have  boldly  grappled  the  question. 
The  answer  to  the  query,  How  shall  we  treat  both  races  ?  is  found 
in  the  system  itself.  Theoretically,  the  black  and  the  white  are 
treated  on  an  equal  basis :  the  generic  difference  between  them  has 
been  set  aside.  In  a  pamphlet  on  technical  education,  the  Super- 
intendent-General of  Education  remarks  (1875) :  "  Admirable 
regulations  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  for  the 
encouragement  of  school  education  amongst  all  classes.  Each 
agricultural  or  pastoral  district  is  entitled  to  its  public  boarding 
school ;  each  small  cluster  of  farms  to  its  elementary  day-school ; 
each  village  to  a  school  of  higher  grade  ;  each  chief  town  to  a  first- 
class  institution,  which,  by  its  various  departments,  linked  primary 
instruction  with  the  liberal  training  of  the  scientific  or  literary 
student,  who  is  a  candidate  for  university  honours. 

"  The  poorest  child,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  colour,  has 
ready  access  to  the  District  Mission  School,  subsidised  by  the 
State  ;  and  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  even  among  the  kraals  of 
the  Kafir,  and  the  State  is  no  niggard  in  providing  its  share  of  the 
needful  expenditure  for  these  objects." 

Eight  years  after  this,  we  read  in  the  excellent  report  of  the  late 
Mr.  Donald  Eoss,  Inspector- General  of  Education  at  the  Cape  (who 
came  out  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Francis  Sandford),  March,  1883 : 
"As  a  whole,  the  system  in  idea  is  singularly  liberal,  as  well  as 
equable  and  uniform  in  its  provision  for  elementary  education.  It 
is  comprehensive,  and  makes  provision  for  all  classes  and  all  races  ; 
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for  the  farmers  in  the  country,  the  labourers  in  town,  and  the 
aborigines  across  and  on  this  side  of  The  Kei.  Its  chief  merit  is 
its  symmetry,  for  it  was  expressly  mapped  out  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
what  has  been  called  the  chaotic  system  in  England,  which  it  would 
regard  as  degrading  alike  to  the  English  nation  and  the  English 
teachers.  It  is  a  complete  educational  ladder,  with  the  kraal  schools 
at  the  bottom  and  the  university  at  the  top." 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  upon  examination  that  there  are  five  rungs 
in  this  ladder :  first,  the  University  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
secondly,  and  beneath  it,  six  Colleges  working  especially  towards  the 
University  examinations ;  thirdly,  63  first-class  schools  working  up 
for  matriculation  ;  fourthly,  116  second-class  schools  ;ji/thly,  and  on 
the  lowest  rung  of  all,  73  third-class  schools,  with  a  large  number 
of  mission  schools  and  schools  for  the  aborigines.  Of  course,  the 
University  is  the  ideal  to  which  all  may  work  up,  and  I  should 
remark  about  it  that  it  is  principally  an  examining  body,  being 
neither  tutorial  nor  resident.  Therefore  neither  the  native  nor 
anyone  else  is  compelled  to  reside  at  one  centre,  and  to  graduate 
from  this  centre  alone,  as  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  he  may  read 
where  he  chooses,  and  may  graduate  by  the  means  of  private  reading 
alone,  as  long  as  he  attends  examinations  at  certain  centres. 
Theoretically,  the  whole  world  is  open  to  the  native  if  he  so  chooses, 
and  when  he  has  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  rung,  there  is  no 
career  to  which  he  may  not  aspire.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  native  is  not  educated  gratis,  for  the 
Government  proceeds  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle  in  its 
grants-in-aid  to  local  institutions,  and  scholars  are  in  most  cases 
compelled  to  pay  fees. 

I  have  pointed  out,  therefore,  that  the  native  is  no  worse  off  than 
the  white  man. 

That  about  250,000  white  men  should  thus  acknowledge  the 
equality  of,  and  admit  under  the  same  scheme  of  national  education, 
considerably  more  than  a  million  blacks,  is  a  feat  of  administrative 
philanthropy  that  has  no  parallel,  that  I  am.  aware  of,  and  would 
show  that  some  at  least  of  the  South  African  colonists  are  sensitively 
alive  to  the  moral  obligations  they  incur  by  living  in  a  ''black" 
country.  A  still  further  examination  will  show  that  out  of  the  960 
schools  and  institutions,  there  are  no  less  than  224  in  the  Transkei 
and  Basutoland,  another  200  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  existing 
pricipally  for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks.  Therefore,  nearly  half  the 
schools  must  be  set  aside  as  native  schools. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  expenditure,  it  is  obvious 
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that  out  of  the  £90,000  voted  for  education  (not  a  bad  sum  for 
250,000  people)  a  large  proportion  must  go  to  these  schools.  What 
the  exact  amount  is  I  have  no  means  of  saying,  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  statistics  on  this  point.  Now  it  may  occur  to  you  to 
ask  the  question  whether,  alongside  of  the  lofty  and  ideal  course  of 
learning,  the  Cape  system  provides  a  course  of  industrial  training 
and  technical  instruction.  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  does,  and  in  a 
most  ample  manner.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  other  in- 
stance of  a  Government  developing  such  a  system  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

I  will  quote  from  regulations  relating  to  Order  C,  Border  De- 
partment, Aborigines  : — 

1.  Government  aid  is  given  here  to  place  the  means  of 
getting  instruction  and  a  suitable  industrial  training  within 
the  reach  of  native  youth  at  certain  eligible  places. 

2.  Where  school  is  kept  for  not  less  than  four  hours,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  100,  aid  will  be 
given  not  exceeding 

£100  for  the  first  teacher ; 
£40  for  the  assistant  teacher  ; 
£10  for  the  female  superintending  the  needle- 
work of  the  girls. 

3.  If  the  average  attendance    is  not  less  than  fifty,  the 
amount  given  is 

£40  for  the  teacher  ; 

£10  for  the  superintendent  of  the  needlework. 

4.  To  encourage  native  youth  to  become  skilled  workmen, 
an  allowance  of  £15  per  annum  maintenance  money  will  be 
made  to  males  who,  after  a  year's  probation,  engage  for  two 
or  four  years  longer  as  apprentices. 

5.  Similar  encouragement — the  annual  amount  is  £10 — is 
given  to  the  female  part  of  the  native  youth,  who  enter  into 
engagements  with  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 

6.  It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to  provide  suit- 
able elementary  education  for  all  apprentices. 

7.  An  allowance  of  £10  or  £12  per  annum  is  given  to  native 
boarders  who  reside  on  the  institution  and  do  work  in  the 
fields  or  gardens. 

In  the  supplementary  regulations,  salaries  are  given  to  trade 
teachers,  money  provided  for  buildings  and  implements.  I  might 
add,  that  alongside  of  all  the  benefits  received,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  sectarian  or  religious  tyranny.  A  clause  runs  thus, 
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applicable  along  the  whole  line  where  Government  aid  is  given, 
that  no  scholars  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  for  religious  instruc- 
tion without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The 
aspiring  Kafir,  therefore,  educated  according  to  the  most  liberal 
light,  need  carry  home  to  his  kraal  no  tale  of  religious  bigotry  or 
oppression.  Neither  Eoman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  or  Presby- 
terian can  inflict  their  dogmas  upon  his  sensitive  nature.  The 
Government  is  to  him  a  purveyor  of  most  absolute  benevolence  in 
every  way.  He  may  be  educated  by  it  if  he  chooses,  but  there  is 
no  compulsion,  and  if  he  does  decide  to  submit  himself  to  a 
scheme,  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  benefited,  often  caressed,  but 
never  forced. 

With  such  a  system  in  vogue  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
clothed  and  educated  Kafir  would  be,  after  some  twenty-five  years 
of  serious  educational  legislation  (for  we  cannot  go  back  very  much 
further  than  this),  a  familiar  sight  in  South  Africa. 

A  sanguine  fancy  might  have  depicted  the  graduated  African 
pacing  the  streets  of  Cape  Town  or  Stellenbosch  in  cap  and  gown, 
himself  an  example  of  all  our  Aryan  excellencies.  But  experience 
shows  that  the  State-educated  Kafir  is  the  phenomenon  rather  than 
the  rule.  Certain  men,  like  Tiyo-soga,  have  gone  as  far  as  to  be 
educated  in  Scotland  and  take  a  Scotch  degree,  and  more  than  this, 
marry  a  Scotch  wife — at  least  Tiyo-soga  did  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  strain  of  doing  all  these  great  things  is  too  heavy  for  even  an 
exceptional  Kafir.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  too  suddenly 
and  too  highly  trained  Kafirs  fall  victims  to  consumption  and  die 
an  early  death. 

In  the  University  Calendar  we  look  almost  in  vain  for  native 
names.  Hardly  any  of  them  seem  to  get  beyond  the  first  class 
school.  Those  top  rungs  of  the  educational  ladder,  theoretically 
theirs,  are  practically  beyond  their  reach. 

I  must  mention,  however,  the  name  of  an  individual  Kafir,  John 
Jabavu,  a  Fingo,  I  believe,  by  race,  who,  I  see  by  the  last  mail, 
has  succeeded  in  passing  the  matriculation  standard  of  the  Cape 
University,  his  place  being  76  out  of  88.  To  pass  this  standard 
implies  a  fair  proficiency  in  arithmetic,  Euclid,  algebra,  chemistry, 
English  literature,  Latin,  and  probably  Greek. 

I  mention  the  name  of  this  Kafir,  not  only  because  he  seems  in 
a  marked  degree  to  show  the  exception  to  the  rule,  but  because  he 
was  at  one  time  under  my  own  tuition.  This  Kafir  is  a  model  of 
patience  and  perseverance.  Seven  years  ago  he  came  to  me  from 
Healdtown  whilst  I  was  Government  Lecturer  at  the  Gill  College, 
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Somerset  East,  and  he  has  been  reading  ever  since,  I  suppose,  for 
the  honour  of  admission  into  the  Cape  University. 

Whilst  with  me  he  was  very  anxious  about  his  future,  and  one 
of  his  nearly  daily  questions  was,  "  How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
take  me  to  pass  matriculation  ?  " 

I  remember  prophesying  that  he  might  do  it  in  about  seven 
years.  My  prophecy  has  come  true,  and  John  Jabavu  stands  out 
as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  Kafir  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  how  he 
struggled  up.  When  he  was  in  Somerset  East,  he  lived  in  the 
location  close  to  the  village,  keeping  himself  by  working,  especially 
in  the  vacations.  There,  too,  in  a  beehive  hut,  John  Jabavu  used  to 
write  out  in  a  most  neat  and  painstaking  fashion  the  Greek  declen- 
sions, which  he  used  to  bring  to  me.  I  must  say  his  caligraphy 
was  of  a  most  high  order.  So  was  his  memory ;  in  fact,  he  was 
very  much  more  correct  in  repeating  a  Greek  noun  than  most  of 
my  other  pupils. 

The  Kafir  excels  in  the  qualities  of  mind  which  imply  powers 
to  imitate  or  commit  to  memory,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  the 
higher  powers  of  comparison  or  analysis. 

But  if  we  cannot  get  the  race-horse,  is  it  possible  to  train  up  the 
common  dray-horse  ?  The  educational  scheme  at  the  Cape  pro- 
vides the  machinery  for  instruction  not  only  in  the  higher  branches 
of  literature,  but  in  the  lower  and  more  useful  sphere  of  industrial 
training  and  technical  instruction. 

As  we  have  seen,  under  Order  C.  ample  provision  is  made  for 
this  course.  Master  masons  and  carpenters  are  provided ;  so  are 
the  requisite  buildings  and  implements,  and,  more  than  this, 
prizes  and  maintenance  money  are  often  given  to  the  deserving ; 
in  fact,  the  only  thing  wanting  for  perfect  success  is  a  corre- 
sponding willingness  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  scheme. 

Recollect,  our  whole  system  has  a  most  wonderful  roundness  and 
symmetry,  and  provides  against  all  contingencies,  and  for  all 
conditions  of  men. 

Side  by  side  with  instruction  in  the  three  E's,  goes  instruction 
in  handicrafts  and  industries. 

The  same  institution  may  provide  for  the  training  of  a  good 
carpenter,  a  good  sempstress,  a  good  clerk,  possibly  a  good  Greek 
scholar.  I  must  quote  from  the  Superintendent -General  in  his 
pamphlet  on  technical  instruction  (page  22)  : — 

"  Industrial  training  in  the  workshop  must  be  relied  upon  as 
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the  means  of  placing  the  native  on  a  higher  platform,  by  bringing 
within  his  reach  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  active,  useful  duties 
which  the  community  demands  of  him.  If  trade  schools  and 
technic  colleges  are  indispensably  necessary  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  to  enable  their  artisans  to  hold  their  own  in  their 
struggle  for  life  against  the  overwhelming  competition  of  other 
countries,  it  must  be  deemed  reasonable  in  this  country  to  begin  at 
once  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  industrial  system  of  education, 
however  humble.  The  crucial  question  is,  what  will  the  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  do  with  their  power  of  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  a  plane  or  a  saw,  a  needle 
or  an  awl,  much  less  to  cut  out  a  coat  or  put  a  tire  on  a  cart- 
wheel ?  It  may  be  no  easy  task  to  overcome  the  vis  inertia  of  the 
native  character,  but  against  this  we  may  balance  the  very  earnest 
desire  of  many  intelligent  natives  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  handi- 
crafts, and  the  daily  growing  necessities  of  a  more  civilised  course  of 
living,  which  ministers  irresistible  spurs  to  industry.  If  the  work- 
shop becomes  the  supplement  of  the  day-school,  and  the  trade- 
school  completes  the  practical  training  of  the  workshop,  we  may 
hope  to  compass  many  great  ends  simultaneously  ;  and  especially 
we  may  hope  to  fill  the  lower  departments  of  the  labour  market 
with  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  workers  in  metal,  printers,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  harness-makers,  and  leave  an  ample  residuum  for 
farm  labour. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  forecast  the  future  educational  policy  of  the 
Colony  may  look  down  the  vista  of  a  generation  or  two,  and  see 
trade-schools  such  as  those  of  Stuttgardt  and  Zurich  opened  in 
every  chief  town,  where  our  young  men  are  to  get  practical 
instruction  not  only  in  the  departments  of  building  and  domestic 
trades,  but  in  the  higher  appliances  of  architecture,  engineering, 
machinery,  and  chemistry."  * 

This  was  written  just  ten  years  ago,  and  abounds  in  phrases  of 
rosy  anticipation,  and  by  this  time  we  ought  to  have  seen  a  few  of 
these  trade  schools  approaching,  even  if  they  do  not  reproduce  the 
lofty  model  of  those  of  Stuttgardt  and  Zurich.  I  think  that  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  such  Government  schools  as  those  of  Stuttgardt 
and  Zurich  do  not  exist  at  all. 

I  must  refer  again,  however,  to  the  statistics  of  the  late  Mr. 
Donald  Ross,  both  with  regard  to  the  results  of  this  high  teaching, 
and  also  this  lower  industrial  training ;  and  I  must  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  reliable 
statistics  in  South  Africa,  especially  in  the  educational  department. 
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Even  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  this  country  seems  to 
be  somewhat  irregular,  and  during  the  small-pox  epidemic  it  was 
the  rather  unusual  duty  of  the  signalman  on  the  Lions'  Hill  to 
take  note  of  the  arrival  of  vessels  by  sea  and  the  burial  of  Malays 
by  land.  Again,  a  certain  doctor  who  came  out  to  South  Africa 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  it  as  a  health  resort,  told  me  he 
had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  arriving  even  approximately 
at  the  death-rates.  I  fear  this  shows  a  general  laxity  in  our 
administration,  and  it  reaches  to  the  educational  department  as 
well  as  to  the  others.  I  know  that  the  late  Inspector-General  felt 
that  the  want  of  statistics  was  greatly  in  his  way,  but  I  will  take 
his  estimate  as  being  that  of  a  thoroughly  able  and  conscientious 
man. 

He  says  :  "  At  the  last  census  the  total  number  of  coloured  people 
under  the  « Native  Affairs  '  Department  was  1,037,200. 

"  Hence  172,866  native  children  should  be  at  school.  Now 
32,278  were  returned  to  me  as  being  on  the  roll,  and  these  are 
distributed  as  follows  : — 

Above  the  Standard  IV.— 9. 
Below  Standard!— 24,278. 

To  explain  more  clearly  what  is  meant  by  this  :  — 
Standard  I.  means, 
A. — Narrative  in  monosyllables. 
B. — Write  on  the  slate  figures  and  monosyllables. 
C. — Arithmetic,  simple  addition,  and  multiplication  table. 
Standard  IV.— 

A. — Beading  any  ordinary  narrative  fluently  and  correctly. 
B. — Writing  freely  to  dictation. 

C. — Arithmetic.      Practice,  proportion,  and  vulgar  fractions. 
D. — Geography.     Descriptive  geography,  generally. 
E. — Grammar.     Elements    of    grammar,   parts    of    speech, 
composition  of  a  sentence,  &c. 

"  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  about  90  per  cent,  are  engaged  upon 
the  alphabet  or  a  few  monosyllables.  Infant  training  is  unknown  ; 
another  defect  in  the  system." 

Of  the  select  nine  who  are  above  Standard  IV.,  something  may 
be  expected.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  want  is  rather  for  general  low 
average  of  excellence,  than  for  the  distinction  of  a  few.  However 
much  a  single  Kafir  may  emerge  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
fellows,  he  is,  after  all,  a  solitary  specimen,  not  a  representative. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  results  and  progress  of  the  industrial 
institutions. 
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In  March,  1888,  the  total  number  of  pupils  and  students  returned  to 
the  Inspector-General,  exclusive  of  those  who  are  made  to  work 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  afternoon  in  a  garden,  or  on  the  mission 
farm ;  or  of  girls,  who  get  some  training  in  household  work  ;  were 
as  follows  : — Carpentering,  119  ;  shoemaking,  24  ;  printing,  8  ; 
tailoring,  0 ;  tinsmithing,  13  ;  waggon-making,  16  ;  blacksmiths, 
6;  bookbinding,  1  ;  telegraphy,  1. 

It  seems  a  little  disheartening  to  think  that  out  of  more  than 
a  million  natives  only  six  should  be  persuaded  to  take  up  the  use- 
ful craft  of  shoeing  a  horse,  and  it  is  a  still  more  distressing  fact 
that  not  a  single  native  tailor  should  exist  to  redeem  the  character 
of  his  race.  Considering,  then,  that  out  of  the  960  schools  and 
institutions,  about  420,  both  in  the  Colony  and  Transkei,  are 
attended  chiefly  by  natives,  results  do  not  strike  us  as  particularly 
encouraging.  As  the  result  of  a  large  State  scheme,  it  is  not  what 
we  ought  to  get.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  in  a  disparaging  spirit 
the  immense  self-sacrifices  the  Cape  colonists  have  made  in  order 
to  include  under  their  education  scheme  the  hordes  of  semi- civilised 
and  wholly  uncivilised  natives.  There  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  that  I  know  of.  The  spirit  that  prompts  this  self- 
sacrifice  is  a  worthy  one  ;  more  worthy,  perhaps,  than  the  dictates 
of  wisdom  or  political  economy  would  suggest ;  but  though  philan- 
thropic in  theory,  in  practice  it  is  unphilosophic.  Here  we  get  an 
antagonism  between  philosophy  and  philanthropy.  A  cardinal 
fact  is  ignored,  viz.,  that  difference  I  have  alluded  to  before,  the 
generic  difference  between  the  European  and  the  Kafir.  The  prin- 
ciple of  heredity  is  ignored.  As  Mr.  Koss  well  remarks  :  "  The 
capacity  of  the  Kafirs  and  the  Hottentots,  as  a  race,  is  limited  by 
heredity,  by  the  very  structure  of  their  minds,  by  habits  which 
they  have  inherited,  and  by  associations  which  they  cannot  break 
through  at  once.  For  this  generation,  at  least,  there  is  as  wide  a 
gulf  between  the  texture  of  the  brain  and  the  mental  structure  of  the 
ordinary  Kafir,  and  those  of  the  average  colonists  of  purely 
European  descent,  as  there  is  between  the  concreteness,  and  the 
vagueness,  and  the  wonderment  of  the  one,  and  the  matter-of-fact, 
practical  life  of  the  other.  The  danger  is,  that  education,  by  being 
pitched  too  high,  is  being  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  Kafirs  and 
other  native  tribes.  Hitherto  no  difference  has  been  recognised. 
The  same  high  standard  has  been  applied  to  the  kraal  schools  and 
the  first-class  institution  ;  the  same  reading  books  have  been  in  use, 
and  the  same  style  of  reports  have  been  given  about  both  ;  but  the 
result  has  been  that,  except  in  the  purely  imitative  arts,  such  as 
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penmanship  and  singing,  the  school  life  of  the  natives  has  been 
largely  mechanical ;  that  the  understanding,  the  conscience,  the 
whole  soul  of  the  native,  has  scarcely  been  touched  ;  and  that  the 
whole  process  has  been  sadly  wanting  in  reality." 

As  a  corroboration  of  these  remarks,  I  might  quote  the  words  of 
that  celebrated  political  economist,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  who  might 
have  written  with  South  Africa  in  his  mind's  eye.  He  says  :  "  The 
most  strange  fact,  though  the  most  certain  in  nature,  is  the  unequal 
development  of  the  human  race.  If  we  look  back  to  the  early  ages 
of  mankind,  such  as  we  seem  in  the  faint  distance  to  see  them  ;  if 
we  call  up  the  image  of  those  dismal  tribes  in  lake-village,  or  on 
distant  beaches,  without  culture,  without  leisure,  without  poetry, 
almost  without  thought,  destitute  of  morality,  with  only  a  sort  of 
magic  for  religion  ;  and  if  we  compare  this  imagined  life  with  the 
actual  life  of  the  European,  we  are  overwhelmed  at  the  wide 
contrast — we  can  scarcely  conceive  ourselves  to  be  of  the  same  race 
as  those  in  the  far  distance.  There  used  to  be  a  notion,  not  so 
much  widely  asserted  as  deeply  implanted,  rather  latent  than 
apparent  in  political  philosophy,  that  in  a  little  while,  perhaps  ten 
years  or  so,  all  human  beings  might  without  extra  appliances  be 
brought  to  the  same  level ;  but  now,  when  we  see  by  the  painful 
history  of  mankind,  by  what  slow  toil  civilised  man  has  become  at 
all  worthy,  in  any  degree,  so  to  call  himself,  our  perceptions 
are  sharpened  as  to  the  relative  steps  of  our  long  and  gradual 
progress. ' ' 

To  turn  from  Mr.  Bagehot  to  Mr.  Wallace,  a  thinker  no  less 
shrewd  and  acute,  and  a  much-travelled  man  into  the  bargain.  We 
find  him  thus  writing  about  the  inhabitants  of  Minehassa,  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  what  he  might  have  written  about  the  Kafirs  in 
Kafirland  :  "  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  to  which  the 
grand  law  of  continuity  and  development  will  apply,  it  is  to  human 
progress.  There  are  certain  stages  through  which  society  must 
pass  in  its  onward  march  from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  Now,  one 
of  these  stages  has  always  been  from  some  form  or  other  of 
despotism,  such  as  feudalism  or  servitude,  or  a  despotic  paternal 
government.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  humanity  to  leap  over  this  transition  epoch  and  pass  at  once 
from  pure  savagery  to  free  civilisation."  And  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "we  must  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  this  word  despotism,  a 
phrase  which  Englishmen  cordially  hate,  and  seem  to  prefer  to  see 
people  ignorant,  lazy,  and  vicious,  than  use  any  but  moral  force  to 
make  them  wise,  industrious,  and  good ;  and  we  are  wise  when 
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we  are  dealing  with  men  of  our  own  race,  and  of  similar  ideas  and 
equal  capacities  with  ourselves." 

Now,  I  think  these  three  quotations  have  an  application  generally 
to  South  Africa,  and  especially  to  a  scheme  of  education  that  uses 
nothing  but  moral  force  to  induce  them  to  learn,  and  which  treats 
them  as  men,  instead  of  being  what  they  really  are — children. 
What,  then,  must  we  do  with  the  natives  ?  I  admit  the  question  is 
exceedingly  puzzling.  In  despair  of  being  able  to  train  savages  by 
moral  force  alone,  must  we  abandon  them  altogether  ?  Humanity 
forbids  this.  Or  must  we  coerce  them  by  physical  force,  as  beings 
who  can  only  be  driven,  not  led  ?  There  is  in  the  savage  just  as 
much  appreciation  of  moral  force  as  should  warn  us  against  using 
it  exclusively.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  the  Basutos,  if  any,  are 
the  most  educated  clan  in  South  Africa.  Yet  what  can  we  judge 
from  the  Basuto  war  ?  Why,  nothing  less  than  this,  that  the  time 
to  rule  the  Basutos  by  moral  force  alone  has  not  yet  arrived.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  moral  force  is  of  avail  even  among 
civilised  nations.  To  analyse  the  matter  down,  the  basis  of  law  is 
often  the  power  to  enforce  it.  Is  it  doubtful  whether  education 
would  be  so  general  in  England  were  it  not  for  the  compulsory 
enactments  ?  In  South  Africa  the  absence  of  these  compulsory 
enactments  seems  to  argue  that  we  pre-suppose  too  great  apprecia- 
tion of  moral  force  amongst  the  natives  themselves. 

Upon  one  of  my  expeditions  in  South  Africa — it  was  in  Natal, 
during  a  ride  from  Stanger  to  the  Lower  Tugela — I  came  to  a  river 
called,  I  think,  the  Nonoti.  Here  I  was  very  much  struck  at  seeing 
a  large  sugar-mill  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  was  struck 
at  the  sight,  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the 
world,  and,  from  this  very  isolation,  to  be  the  monument  of  some 
Utopian  intellect  which  had  been  desirous  to  reclaim  the  waste 
places  of  the  world  before  the  right  time  had  come.  I  inquired 
the  history  of  it,  and  was  informed  that  it  had  been  erected  by  an 
adventurous  spirit,  but  had  changed  hands.  As  there  was  a  large 
location  close  by  of  Zulus  aiid  Natal  Kafirs,  it  had  been  bought  by 
Government  in  a  philanthropic  spirit  and  handed  over  to  these 
natives  to  make  use  of  as  they  could  at  a  nominal  rental  of  Is.  a 
year. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  round  the  mill  seemed  to  be  favour- 
able, remarkably  so,  I  should  say,  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane. 
There  were  plenty  of  hands  to  labour,  but  there  was  only  one 
objection  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mill,  and  it  lay  in  the  absolute 
unwillingness  or  incapacity  of  the  natives  themselves  to  work  it. 
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This  was,  you  must  grant  me,  rather  a  valid  objection  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  So  a  deserted  sugar-mill  stands  there 
in  lonely  fashion  by  the  Nonoti,  a  striking  monument  to  the  white 
man's  benevolence  and  to  the  black  man's  ignorance  or  heedless- 
ness.  Of  course  I  am  going  to  read  a  moral,  and  find  an  appli- 
cation for  this  story  of  the  sugar-mill.  If  you  so  like  it,  the> 
sugar-mill,  with  its  elaborate  machinery,  its  cogs  and  wheels  and? 
infinite  number  of  parts,  represents  an  education  scheme  of  the 
kind  the  Cape  Calony  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  coloured 
people.  If  it  is  barren  in  results,  it  is  because  the  natives  have 
not  been  able  to  enter  into  its  spirit.  "We  pay  enough  for  educa- 
tion, for  the  tax  for  that  purpose  amounts  to  £90,000  per  annum, 
to  be  raised  amongst  a  white  population  of  250,000. 

But  where  is  the  skilled  handicraftsman  ?  There  are  a  great 
number  of  capitalists  in  Africa  who  would  be  interested  to  know 
where  to  find  them.  Kecollect,  it  is  not  an  educational  system 
which  gives  us  rough  labour  on  farms,  railways,  such  places  as 
the  Diamond-fields.  Savages  come  down  in  hordes  to  work  for  a 
season  simply  to  buy  a  gun  (the  Cape  is  suffering  from  this- 
tendency  of  theirs  now),  or  perhaps  a  wife  or  two. 

In  the  vicinity  of  mission  stations  skilled  hands  are  found  inc 
greater  numbers  ;  and  this  mention  of  mission  stations  leads  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  them.  I  regard  them  as  the  most  im- 
portant agency  in  native  education.  A  well-managed  mission 
station  is  a  concrete  reality  to  the  native,  something  he  can  under- 
stand and  see,  but  the  Government  is  far  away,  and  to  him 
simply  an  abstraction.  Places  like  Lovedale  and  Heald-town  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  the  personal  character  and  supervision  of 
their  principals.  I  think  centralisation  would  be  a  great  thing, 
and  if  all  the  money  that  is  spent  on  the  countless  number  of 
small  kraal- schools  were  given  to  places  like  Lovedale,  a  better 
result  might  be  obtained. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  native  teacher  when  you  can  get  a  white 
man  to  do  his  work.  Generally  speaking,  he  has  little  or  no 
authority. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  work  done  at  a  place  like  Lovedale,  I 
will  quote  a  true  and  graphic  description  of  it  by  the  pen  of  an 
able  inspector  :  "  Of  all  the  native  institutions,  I  was  most  favour- 
ably impressed  by  Keiskama  Hoek  and  Lovedale.  The  latter 
works  on  a  grand  scale.  A  visit  to  Lovedale  would  convert  the 
greatest  sceptic  regarding  the  value  of  native  education.  The 
great  organising  power  of  Dr.  Stewart  appears  on  every  side.  The 
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staff  is  large  and  able,  and  the  civilising  effect  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution is  remarkably  felt.  It  may  have  its  defects,  but  the  scheme 
is  at  present  the  most  complete,  the  largest  and  most  successful  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  institution,  as  a  whole,  is  probably 
the  greatest  educational  establishment  in  South  Africa.  The 
yearly  turn-over  is  upwards  of  £15,000,  and  no  less  a  sum  than 
£1,473  was  paid  in  1881  by  native  boarders.  Trades  are  success- 
fully taught  in  a  fair  range  of  buildings,  which,  however,  are  to  be 
improved.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
South  Africa  receive  the  best  education  at  present  available. 

"  The  boarding  arrangements  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  economi- 
cally carried  out. 

"A  number  of  young  men  in  the  upper  department  are  under 
training  for  the  work  of  teaching,  or  of  the  native  ministry,  and 
the  girls  receive  the  most  suitable  kind  of  instruction  that  those 
of  their  class  and  race  can  receive.  In  some  travellers'  accounts  of 
the  marvels  of  South  Africa,  Lovedale  figures  as  a  pleasing  centre 
where  what  might  perhaps  be  styled  showy  accomplishments  are 
taught  to  young  princesses  and  the  native  aristocracy.  But  this 
I  was  glad  to  find  was  only  fiction,  perhaps  worthy  of  its  setting  in 
a  story.  The  girls  are  all  plainly  but  neatly  dressed,  their  dormi- 
tories are  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  themselves.  They  are  all 
taught  to  work,  and  to  use  their  hands  in  a  variety  of  useful 
training,  and  they  receive  precisely  the  kind  of  practical  and  useful 
education  which  I  believe  the  best  friends  of  the  natives  would  like 
to  place  within  their  reach.  But  the  whole  of  Lovedale  is  a  liberal 
education:  the  well-kept  walks,  the  rows  of  trees  growing  up  on  all 
sides,  the  well-filled  water  furrows,  the  farm,  the  native  chapel, 
and  a  series  of  minor  civilising  influences,  showing  a  master 
mind  controlling  the  whole,  and  infusing  earnestness  into  all 
around." 

Contrast  with  this  account  the  ipsissima  verba  of  native 
teachers  living  in  those  numerous  and  scattered  kraal  schools. 
They  are  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility  they  cannot  always 
fulfil.  The  cry  is  generally  about  school  fees.  One  writes :  "  I 
complain  bitterly  about  the  school  fees,"  and  after  making  several 
statements  goes  on  to  refer  to  two  schools,  "  each  near  each  other." 
Another  writes  :  "  Dear  Sir, — Another  matter  I  wish  to  leave  this 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  starving  every  day."  Another  on  the 
same  line  says,  "that  school  fees,  which  is  such  tiresome  work  I 
ever  saw  in  the  world  ;  which  I  am  afraid  has  made  many  of  the 
teachers  to  leave  or  to  resign  the  work  of  teaching."  This  native 
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teacher  says  that  he  has  frequently  to  go  to  law  for  his  money. 
Another  rather  indignantly  writes :  "  I  want  to  state  to  you,  sir, 
what  they  owe  me  for  1880,  £1  16s.  3d.,  and  for  1881,  £4  2s."  In 
another  case  the  "  headman  is  so  careless  that  he  does  not  mind 
for  any  of  these  school  affairs." 

Another  writes:  ''The  headman  is  .     We  have  no  strict 

law  for  school.  If  are  children  are  begin  to  read  English  languagh 
correct,  their  parents  can  take  them  off  en  the  school." 

Again  :  "  Some  thing  is  they  did  not  give  me  any  money  because 
headman  he  does  not  care,  what's  use  of  him,  he  is  received  money 
of  Government  £10  a  year  ;  "  and  then  he  grumbles  sadly  about  his 
not  receiving  his  salary,  and  concludes,  "  Now,  I  want  to  leave  this 
school  now  on  December." 

It  is  needless  to  quote  further  from  the  report,  and  I  will  simply 
give  you  the  conclusions  of  the  Inspector.  He  says  : — 

"  We  see  now  that  several  of  these  native  teachers  are  very 
illiterate.  It  must  be  admitted  also,  that  unless  the  eyes  of  the 
missionary  or  the  headman  is  upon  them,  they  neglect  their  work. 
Several  times  during  school  hoars  I  found  that  the  native  school 
was  closed,  or  that  a  relation  of  the  teacher  was  in  charge, 
or  that  the  roll  was  very  large  and  the  attendance  nearly  nothing. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  the  very  large 
part  of  the  grant  at  present  spent  upon  native  education  is 
spent  to  no  purpose.  About  220  schools  are  in  the  Transkei 
and  Basutoland,  and  at  least  200  in  the  Colony,  attended  mostly 
by  natives.  A  large  number  of  these,  certainly  the  majority, 
are  in  the  charge  of  incompetent  persons,  and  therefore  contribute 
very  little  indeed  towards  the  progress  of  the  country.  We  have 
evidence  to  show  that  those  who  receive  a  fair  training  turn  aside 
to  other  work,  and  that  the  native  teachers  across  the  Kei.are  very 
poor  indeed.  If  one-half  of  these  schools  were  closed  to-morrow, 
the  Colony  could  lose  nothing  by  their  collapse.  My  own  idea  is 
that  they  rather  do  harm,  as  they  give  forth  a  false  ideal  of  civilisa- 
tion and  education." 

As  bearing  upon  this  same  subject,  and  forcing  us  to  the  same 
conclusion,  I  will  quote  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Brown,  of 
Victoria  East,  which  appears  in  the  Cape  Times  of  November  21, 
1883.  This  gentleman  has  taken  up  the  question  of  native 
education,  and  challenges  the  administration  of  the  education  vot6. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  has  spent  forty  years 
of  his  life  in  the  work  of  teaching.  He  says  :  "  The  question  of 
native  education  is  of  too  much  public  interest  to  be  allowed  to 
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drop  into  oblivion,  and  I  adopt  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  present 
it  afresh  for  consideration." 

The  conditions  enacted  to  direct  and  regulate  the  administration 
of  the  vote  from  Colonial  revenue  are  (Schools,  Order  C.)  — 

1.  Average  daily  attendance  not  less  than  100.     An  annual 
allowance  in  aid  of  teacher's  salary,  not  to  exceed  £100. 

2.  Average    daily  attendance   not   less   than   50.     Annual 
allowance  not  to  exceed  £40. 

3.  Average   daily   attendance  not  less  than  25.     Annual 
allowance  not  to  exceed  £20. 

This  is  all  quite  proper.     But  turning  to  the  education  report, 
what  do  we  find  ?   (page  156,  Fingoland)  :  — 

No.    1  required  by  law  not  less  than  100  has  instead  38 
»      5          »  » 

„  10 
„  17 
„  18 
„  20 
„  30 
„  48 
62 


Mr.  Brown  remarks,  "  Is  my  contention  made  good  ?  But  the 
above  is  by  no  means  the  whole.  Of  the  106  schools  reported  on 
in  this  territory  (Fingoland),  74  fail  in  like  manner.  In  Tembu- 
land,  of  42  schools,  2-2  ;  in  Griqualand  East,  of  50  schools,  25  ; 
making  in  all  an  annual  sum  of  nearly  £3,000  of  public  revenue 
maladministered  or  spent  in  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  law. 
The  same  law  applied  to  the  same  class  of  schools  within  the 
Colony  gives  results  equally  unfavourable. 

"  Of  schools  in  Fingoland.  Inspector's  quarterly  report,  No.  35  t 
On  visiting  this  place  I  found  school  hut  dilapidated,  and  neither 
teacher  nor  children.  I  entered  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the 
wall  and  inspected  the  register.  There  were  seven  names  on  the 
books,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  school  had  been 
apparently  very  irregularly  conducted.'  " 

So  Mr.  Brown  remarks  that  £20  in  aid  of  this  teacher's  salary 
is  rather  exorbitant,  and  I  think  these  wigwam  teachers  themselves 
must  have  an  unenviable  position.  One  of  them  is  reported  as 
having  felt  severely  the  criticism  of  his  Eed  Kafir  neighbours,. 
who  said,  "Education  makes  a  man  not  to  love  his  friends,  and 
makes  him  a  rascal;  which  is  absurd."  The  quod  est  absurdum 
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is  the  teacher's  own,  a  fragment  of  Euclid  thrown  in  as  the  fit  of 
despondency  came  upon  him,  and  affording  perhaps  a  proper 
syllogistic  ending  to  the  whole  of  his  own  career.  How  often  do 
we  hear  of  the  educated  native  emulating  the  hero  of  Locksley 
Hall,  longing, 

"  To  burst  all  links  of  habit,  and  to  -wander  far  away, 
Where  the  passions,  cramp'd  no  longer,  shall  have  scope  and  breathing  space, 

and  where 

"  He  can  take  some  savage  woman,  who  will  rear  his  dusky  rac3  " 

•in  the  freedom  of  the  kraal  life. 

The  moral  of  this  comparison  seems  to  be  this,  that  a  mission 
station  constituting  a  large  centre  is  emphatically  a  good  thing, 
but  that  a  Government  scheme  which  scatters  small  institutions 
over  a  large  area  is  a  bad  thing.  Is  it  best,  then,  to  look  at  the 
present  Government  scheme  as  a  failure  in  its  philanthropic  wide- 
ness  ?  I  speak  with  bated  breath  on  this  question,  because  I 
know  no  royal  road  to  the  solution  of  this  extremely  difficult 
problem.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  not  wholly  unwise  for 
Government  to  confine  their  aid  to  a  few  typical  places,  and  not 
pipe  where  the  Kafir  will  not  dance.  Perhaps,  too — but  this  is 
simply  a  suggestion — it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  separate  basis 
of  education  for  the  natives. 

We  have  a  separate  Native  Affairs  Office  at  Cape  Town,  and  why 
not  associate  with  this  department  exclusively  the  educational 
administration  of  the  native  ?  I  do  not  think  we  should  incur  the 
charge  of  class  legislation  by  so  doing,  for  upon  the  same  grounds 
the  existence  itself  of  the  Native  Affairs  Office  might  be  objected  to. 
I  think,  too,  that  we  might  create  a  class  of  men — administrators, 
I  mean — who,  taking  the  education  of  the  natives  as  their  hobby, 
might  work  from  within  their  own  moods  and  habits,  and  so  try 
to  assimilate  them  gradually.  The  class  of  really  enthusiastic 
men  is  found  principally  amongst  the  missionaries.  We  all  know 
what  a  commanding  influence  such  men  as  Dr.  Stewart  and  the 
late  Bishop  Colenso  (Sobantu),  at  Bishopstowe,  in  Natal,  had 
amongst  the  natives.  In  fact,  Sobantu  was  the  man  to  whom 
Zulus  would  appeal  equally  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  upon  matters 
even  of  national  importance.  They  owe  their  success  to  the  fact 
of  their  trying  to  understand  the  native  thoroughly,  and  to  see  in 
him  germs  of  improvement.  Moreover,  they  attach  importance 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  language  and  his  customs  and  usages.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  if  native  education  were  on  a  different  basis 
to  that  of  the  whites,  a  certain  number  of  men  would  be  encouraged 
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to  work  with  the  Kafir,  to  try  to  look  at  things  from  his  stand- 
point, and  sympathise  with  his  prejudices.  I  do  not  think  the 
expense  of  such  a  separate  department  would  be  much  greater 
than  that  incurred  already. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  also  that  the  Kafir  would  be  influenced 
by  a  simple  and  rather  an  autocratic  system.  Their  moral  fibre 
is  not  strong  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  left  to  themselves. 
Abandoned  to  himself,  and  told  to  sink  or  swim,  the  Kafir 
generally  ends  by  sinking.  Let  us  consider  their  antecedents  for 
a  moment.  They  have  lived  a  natural  rather  than  an  artificial  life. 
They  have  very  little  religion  (the  very  word  "  Kafir  "  means 
"  unbeliever  "),  a  great  deal  of  superstition  and  belief  in  witchcraft. 
Individually  they  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  possess  oxen  and 
wives,  and  the  latter  to  do  the  work  for  them.  In  the  words  of 
Tennyson : — 

"  The  highest  is  the  measure  of  the  man, 

And  not  the  Kafir,  Hottentot,  Malay, 

Nor  horny-handed  breakers  of  the  glebe, 

But  Homer,  Plato,  Verulam." 

The  ideal  happy  man  amongst  them  is  the  one  who  can  bask  in  the 
sun  all  the  day  long,  drink  milk  out  of  calabashes,  a  pleasure  which 
is  intensified  by  the  sight  of  his  wives  hoeing  the  mealie  ground 
before  him.  The  Zulu,  the  cream  of  the  Kafir  race,  is  essentially 
a  materialist  of  the  grossest  description.  Physical  force  is  the  only 
force  he  acknowledges,  and  humanity  he  construes  into  cowardice. 
He  cares  very  little  for  death  ;  in  fact,  kings,  like  Cetewayo,  had 
absolute  control  over  the  lives  of  all  their  subjects,  and,  strange 
enough,  the  subjects  seemed  inclined  to  lick  the  hand  that  whipped 
them.  If  there  is  any  strong  feeling  amongst  these  materialists 
and  polygamists,  it  is  the  feeling  of  clan  and  devotion  to  a  ruling 
power.  Now  when  a  native  territory  is  conquered  and  overcome 
by  our  soldiers — we  all  of  us  in  South  Africa  knoar  the  process  by 
hearsay  or  experience— the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  abolish  the  clan 
system  :  by  a  single  stroke  we  take  away,  therefore,  the  only  re 
straining  influence  the  Kafir  has  recognised.  The  white  magistrate 
is  therefore  the  chief  paramount.  How,  when,  and  where  is  the 
educationist  to  step  in  ? 

As  we  incorporate  these  fresh  countries,  and  split  the  Kafirs 
np  into  locations  and  reserves,  are  we  to  say  to  them,  You 
may  have  schools  if  you  like ;  we  do  not  compel  you ;  we 
give  you  the  advantages  of  our  educational  ladder,  whereby 
you  may  climb  to  the  highest  offices  of  State?  Or  should 
we  rather  say  to  them,  You  must  be  industrious,  and  you 
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must  be  taught,  whether  you  wish  it  or  not.  You  must  leave  your 
idle  and  beer-drinking  life,  and  work  with  your  hands,  and,  if 
possible,  in  time,  with  your  heads.  Then  the  further  question 
arises,  Is  the  education  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  your  Govern- 
ment ?  Is  the  educationist  to  walk  hand-in-hand  with  the  white 
magistrate  and  the  missionary  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  ought 
to  be  the  case,  and  that  these  three  classes  of  men  really  replace 
the  autocracy  of  the  chiefs. 

Coming  more  immediately  to  the  point,  does  the  Government 
scheme  really  utilise  these  three  forces  to  the  best  advantage  at 
present?  Or,  again,  can  the  idea  of  compulsory  education  be 
entertained  in  connection  with  the  Kafir  ?  I  think  the  opinion  of 
some  experienced  men  in  this  room  would  be  extremely  valuable 
on  these  questions. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  bearings  of  this 
educational  question  upon  politics  in  general  in  South  Africa. 

I  see  from  Mr.  Merriman's  speech  at  Simon's-town  that  there  is 
a  tendency  among  some  politicians  at  the  Cape,  having  got  rid  of 
Basutoland,  to  cut  adrift  the  territories  across  the  Kei.  This 
would  certainly  imply  a  diminution  in  educational  expenses,  and, 
therefore,  a  curtailing  of  the  Government  scheme.  I  notice  this  as 
a  simple  tendency,  which  may  be  acted  upon  or  not.  Again,  the 
attitude  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  is  widely  different  to 
that  already  taken  up  by  the  Cape  Colony.  The  leading  principle 
of  the  Cape  system  is  equality  in  every  respect.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  in  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  the 
Kafir  does  not  occupy  this  honourable  position ;  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  and  there  are  possibly  some  here  who  can 
enlighten  us,  whether  any  efforts  are  made,  or  grants  are  given, 
towards  native  education.  I  think  what  is  called  the  Boer  view 
differs  so  essentially  from  the  philanthropic  view,  that  agreement 
is  almost  impossible,  but  I  think,  if  the  philanthropist  could  be 
persuaded  to  think  that  all  men  are  not  equal,  and  if  the  Boer 
could  be  persuaded  to  think  that  they  may  be  equal  in  course  of 
time — in  fact,  that  there  is  a  germ  which  may  be  worked  upon  in  the 
native — there  would  be  some  chance  of  an  agreement.  If  this  could 
be  attained,  and  if  the  Boers  could  give  in  to  the  philanthropist, 
the  philanthropist  to  the  Boers,  and  both  should  take  the  scientific 
view  that  the  Kafir  is  really  nothing  more  than  he  is  by  descent, 
a  savage,  pure  and  simple,  but  that  he  has  in  him  the  makings  of  a 
good  citizen,  there  would  be  considerably  less  friction  in  South 
Africa. 
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Again,  the  education  of  the  native  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  franchise.  The  fact  may  not  be  generally  appreciated 
how  widely  this  privilege  is  distributed  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Every  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
occupying  for  twelvemonths  any  building,  which,  with  the  land  on 
which  it  stands,  may  be  of  the  value  of  £50,  or  receiving  a  salary  of 
£25  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging,  may  vote  at  elections  of 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Aliens,  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  or  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  are  the 
only  exceptions.  The  real  qualification  may  thus  broadly  be  stated 
to  consist  in  fixed  residence  in  the  Colony  for  a  twelvemonth. 

The  coloured  vote  is  certainly  one  to  be  considered.  In  the  last 
paper  I  see  that  the  Treasurer- General  owed  his  election  to 
Hottentot  support.  In  Victoria  East,  there  were  in  1880,  260 
registered  Fingo  voters  alone,  and  it  might  be  remarked  that  the 
location  Fingoes  hold  1,426  title-deeds  to  grants  of  land,  varying 
in  extent  from  fifty  square  roods  to  five  morgen. 

If  proper  statistics  could  be  procured,  we  might  find  that  we  have 
handed  over  the  legislative  power  of  South  Africa  to  the  coloured 
people.  Such  being  our  philanthropy,  it  is  very  important  to  know 
how  our  possible  masters  are  being  educated. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  re-con- 
sider the  advisability  of  being  so  free-handed  with  our  voting 
privileges,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  our  legislators  seem  to  have 
placed  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  to  have  given  the  franchise  to 
people  who  were  as  yet  unfitted  for  it.  The  Cape  seems  to  be 
suffering  from  a  precipitancy  of  legislation,  and  from  too  extended 
a  programme. 

The  late  Lord  Derby  had  his  doubts  about  it  in  1842,  and 
he  felt  the  difficulties  of  giving  a  representative  Government  to  a, 
mixed  population. 

"  The  inhabitants,"  he  argued,  "  consisted  of  various  races, 
widely  differing  from  each  other  in  character,  and  in  the  progress 
they  had  made  in  civilisation.  There  was  the  English  race,  the 
least  numerous,  although  the  most  active  and  intelligent  class.  There 
were  the  wealthy  and  influential  old  Colonial  settlers,  or  their 
descendants,  who,  although  uniting  with  the  English  in  public  and 
private  life,  had  many  peculiar  ideas  and  antipathies.  The  free 
aborigines  formed  a  third  class ;  they  were  manifestly  much 
depressed  in  the  scale  of  society.  There  was  also  a  body  of  eman- 
cipated negroes  ;  and  to  them  might  be  added  the  Fingoes  and  other 
tribes,  whom  the  events  of  the  Kafir  war  had  made  permanent 
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residents  in  the  eastern  districts.  With  such  diversity  of  race, 
whether  of  European  or  African  descent,  would  ib  be  possible  to 
obtain  that  community  of  sentiment  and  purpose  which  was 
essential  to  the  working  of  free  institutions  ?  " 

I  do  not  say  that  free  institutions  have  not  worked  in  South  Africa , 
I  simply  wish  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether,  looking  back  forty 
years,  education  has  given  us  enlightened  native  electors ;  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  politics,  and  may  be 
fairly  discussed  as  such.  I  fear  that  I  have  heard  more  of  the 
abuse,  than  of  the  use  of  the  vote  of  the  black  man,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  heroic  attempt  to  try  to  make  the  Kafirs  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  our  constitutional  rights,  which  we  have  taken  so  long 
to  appreciate  ourselves. 

I  might  quote  a  few  words  from  J.  Stuart  Mill  in  his  chapter  on 
the  government  of  dependencies.  He  says  :  "As  it  is  a  common 
— and  is  tending  to  become  a  universal — condition  of  the  more 
backward  populations  to  be  either  held  in  direct  subjection  by  the 
more  advanced,  or  to  be  under  their  complete  political  ascendency, 
there  are,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  few  more  important  problems 
than  how  to  organise  this  rule,  so  as  to  make  it  a  good,  instead  of 
an  evil,  to  the  subject  people." 

Clearly  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  would  not  be  in  favour  of  giving  equal 
political  privileges  to  such  inferior  races  as  the  Kafirs  and 
Hottentots  in  the  first  instance. 

How  far  the  educational  test  can  be  applied  to  the  natives,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  educational  returns,  and  the  result  is  not  satis- 
factory. We  have  seen  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  native 
children,  supposed  to  be  at  school,  are  engaged  upon  learning  a  few 
monosyllables,  and  only  nine  have  gone  beyond  Standard  IV. 
Education  and  the  franchise  at  the  Cape  have,  therefore,  very  little 
to  do  with  one  another. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  must  apologise  again  for  the  somewhat 
lengthy  character  of  my  remarks,  but  I  must  remind  you  that  I 
prepared  you  at  the  first  to  listen  to  an  account  of  the  evolution  of 
one  of  our  social  problems  rather  than  to  any  episodes  of  travel 
and  adventure.  Briefly,  then,  I  will  recapitulate  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  said. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  confined  my  remarks  principally  to 
the  Cape  Colony.  It  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  oldest  and  most 
thickly-populated  Colony ;  in  fact,  its  white  population  is  about 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Free  State,  Transvaal,  and 
Natal  all  put  together. 
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It  is  the  first  Colony  to  grapple  seriously  with  questions  of  native 
administration  on  a  large  scale.  Whatever  is  done  here  in  the 
shape  of  experiment  or  trial  will  serve  either  as  an  example  or 
warning  to  other  parts  of  South  Africa. 

These  preliminary  experiences  are  important,  as  the  native 
problem  is  a  growing  one,  and  must  be  faced  along  the  whole  line. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  state  to  you  what  is  the  nature  of  a  State 
scheme  of  education  at  the  Cape,  as  far  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
native.  I  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  generous  and  philanthropic 
scheme ;  perhaps  few  people  in  England  realise  to  what  extent  we 
have  made  the  natives  partakers  in  our  social  and  educational 
benefits. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  thought  fit  to  point  out  that  the 
scheme  may  perhaps  be  too  generous,  and  take  too  much  for 
granted ;  that  a  fundamental  error  has  consisted  in  that  antici- 
patio  nature  which  ignores  the  actual  condition  of  things. 

I  have  suggested  again  that,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
class  legislation,  there  should  be  a  separate  basis  of  education  for 
the  native.  This  course  would  involve  a  departmental  change,  but 
it  may  carry  with  it  one  or  two  advantages. 

(a)  It  may  enable  us  to  take  a  truer  estimate  of  the  actual  powers 
and  tendencies  of  the  Kafir   mind.     The  ideal   Kafir   under  this 
regime  would  not  be   the  one   to   read  Macaulay  or  parse   Latin 
sentences. 

(b)  It  may  create  a  class  of  educationists  who  would  work  from 
within  the  Kafirs'  moods. 

At  present  there  is  in  the  Colony  too  much  tendency  to  regard 
everything  native  as  absolutely  bad.  But  as  there  is  much  in 
Kafir  law  as  suited  to  the  Kafirs,  so  there  may  be  much  in  their 
habits  of  mind  which  may  form  a  probable  basis  to  work  upon. 
The  whole  Kafir  races,  notably  the  Basutos,  are  extremely  fond  of 
open  and  free  discussion  in  public.  The  Basutojo^so,  with  its 
collection  of  chiefs  and  headmen,  takes  us  back  to  the  beginning  of 
our  own  constitutional  history.  In  art  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Kafirs  are  extremely  fond  of  music.  This  and  other  similar 
traits  should  be  worked  upon. 

Of  course  I  have  not  entered  into  the  details  of  a  scheme,  as  it 
would  be  absurd  in  me  to  do  so.  I  believe  personally  in  centralisation , 
and  the  subsidising  by  State  of  a  few  good  mission  stations,  such  as 
Lovedale  and  Keiskama  Hoek.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  kraal  school, 
or  the  native  teacher,  if  you  can  get  a  good  European. 

The  question  of  compulsory  education  might  also  be  discussed, 
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even  if  our  conclusions  do  not  go  beyond  abstract  proposals.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  allow  men  to  be  vicious  instead  of  making  them 
industrious. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  a  matter  I  deem  of  the  utmost  importance, 
all  white  men  in  South  Africa  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
common  opinion  about  the  way  to  educate  the  native.  At  present 
they  differ  on  essential  points.  The  frontiersman  has  made 
mistakes,  so  has  the  philanthropist.  Let  us  try  to  find  a  modus  vivendi 
between  them.  Those  who  live  in  the  open  veldt  and  those  who 
write  from  their  chambers  may  find  it  hard  to  agree,  but  until  they 
do  there  will  always  be  friction.  Surely  the  subject-matter  of  our 
discussion  is  worth  saving.  During  the  Zulu  War  Lord  Beacons- 
field  said  of  the  Zulus,  "  These  men  have  outwitted  our  diplo- 
matists, out- manoeuvred  our  generals,  and  converted  our  missionaries, 
and  yet  you  call  them  savages!"  It  may  yet  happen  that  within  the 
future,  when  we  have  agreed  to  treat  wisely,  and  to  educate  on  the 
most  suitable  principles,  those  teeming  thousands  of  Kafirs  who 
live  within  and  without  the  borders  of  our  Colony,  we  may  see  a 
great  nation  arise,  consolidated  in  all  its  parts,  and  working 
harmoniously  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  MACKENZIE  :  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain,  in 
beginning  my  few  remarks  this  evening,  how  I  come  to  have  any 
right  to  stand  before  you  and  address  you  on  this  subject.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  humble  right ;  but,  as  an  educationist,  I  have  been 
one  of  those  teachers  of  natives  to  whom  the  lecturer  has  referred. 
Going  to  a  pioneer  mission  station,  my  first  lessons  included  the 
making  of  bricks,  and  how  to  lay  those  bricks ;  how  to  use  the 
pit  saw,  &c.  I  had  to  learn  that  kind  of  work  before  teaching  it 
to  others,  but  I  managed  to  learn  it  and  to  teach  it.  In  order  to 
raise  them  you  have  to  take  these  people  as  you  find  them.  I  must 
say  I  found  them,  during  the  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  them,  very  much  like  people  elsewhere.  If  they  find  that 
you  are  really  and  truly  interested  in  them — not  in  a  professional 
or  official  or  patronising  way,  but  that  you  really  care  about  them, 
and  would  put  yourself  out  on  their  account — they  will  care  for  you, 
and  value  your  opinion  in  return.  In  short,  I  think  they  are  to  be 
led  and  guided  and  ruled  like  other  people.  I  may  mention  some 
of  the  ideas — the  crude  ideas — which  these  people  are  found  to 
hold  when  a  missionary  first  comes  into  contact  with  them.  For 
instance,  when  Bechuanas  wished  to  describe  a  travelled  man,  they 
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would  say  :  "Oh,  So-and-so  ;  he  has  been  so  far  that  he  has  got  to 
the  place  where  the  sky  and  earth  meet,  and  where  the  women, 
when  tired  with  stamping  the  corn,  can  rest  their  wooden  pestles 
on  the  side  of  the  firmament ! i?  Again,  as  showing  how  they 
endeavoured  to  put  things  together,  the  mystery  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  sun  in  the  west,  and  his  reappearance 
next  morning  in  the  east,  was  explained  by  the  sages  to 
be  brought  about  by  a  sudden  transit  of  the  sun  under  the  earth 
during  the  night.  It  seems  this  transit  was  said  to  be  sometimes 
audible.  I  could  not  get  anyone  to  say  that  he  had  heard  it 
himself,  but  one  man  told  me  that  his  grandfather  had  heard  the 
noise  of  the  sun  going  through  to  the  east  under  the  earth  during 
the  night !  I  found  the  teaching  of  geography  one  of  those  things 
which  had  an  appreciable  effect  in  widening  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  giving  them  new  ideas.  With  a  map  of  the  world 
before  us,  I  used  to  ask  my  scholars,  and  sometimes  chiefs  and 
headmen,  the  name  of  the  most  distant  place  known  to  them.  One 
would  mention  the  district  of  the  Zambesi ;  another,  Damaraland  ; 
another,  Algoa  Bay ;  another,  Cape  Town.  I  would  then  take  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  would  cover  all  this  "known  region  "  on  the 
map,  and,  placing  it  over  South  Africa,  and  pointing  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  would  say,  "Look  how  large  God's  earth  is,  and  how 
little  you  know  of  it,  and  how  little  your  fathers  knew  about  it." 
I  found  this  very  impressive  ;  it  put  new  thoughts  into  their  heads. 
It  also  gave  them  confidence  in  their  instructor,  as  knowing  more 
than  they  did.  They  could  not  but  feel  that  both  they  and  their  fore- 
fathers were  in  a  very  small  part  of  the  world.  I  remember  spending 
a  Sunday  very  near  the  place  where  the  famous  diamond  fields  have 
since  been  discovered,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  decent  burgher  of 
the  Free  State.  We  had  service,  and  afterwards  fell  to  talking  in  the 
colonial  Dutch.  Growing  confidential,  he  said  to  me,  "  Tell  me, 
how  far  is  it  to  Canaan  ?  "  I  drew  a  map  of  Africa  on  the  sands 
before  his  door,  and  calculated  how  many  outspannings  and  in- 
spannings  (yoking  and  unyokings  of  the  ox-waggon)  it  would  take 
before  one  could  get  to  Canaan,  supposing  he  were  able  to  reach  it. 
My  explanations  were  received  with  great  disappointment;  the 
South  African  sheep  farmer  had  been  dreaming  that  Egypt  and 
Canaan  were  not  far  to  the  north  of  the  Free  State  !  As  regards  the 
teaching  of  the  natives  in  Cape  Colony,  it  is  true,  as  the  lecturer 
says,  that  they  have  not  come  forward  to  take  what  may  be  called 
high  places.  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  disadvantage  or  matter  of 
surprise.  There  are  exceptions — men  who  have  come  forward  and 
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shown  what  they  are  capable  of — but  I  do  not  think  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that,  as  a  rule,  they  will  hasten  forward  to  secure  front 
places  at  the  very  outset.     Bather  would  you  be  content  to  find 
that  the  greater  number  were  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  this  education  in  its  elementary  stages.      In  Port  Elizabeth  you 
will  find  in  charge  of  a  church  and   congregation   a   Hottentot 
man,  who  was  educated,   if  I  mistake   not,   at   the   Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church.    The  same  teachers  that 
taught  the  Cape  Dutch  probationers  taught  this  Hottentot,  who,  I 
understand,  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  church  and  congrega- 
tion in  a  very  satisfactory  way  for  ten  or  eleven  years.      I  mention 
the  fact  as  showing  that  such  a  man  can  manage  such  affairs  satis- 
factorily.     I  may  further  state  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
another  native  in  charge  of  a  church  in  the  town  of  Kimberley,. 
who  acquitted  himself  in  such   a   way  as  to-  win  the  respect  of 
many  of  the  European  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  those  engaged 
with   him  in  Christian   work.     I   have  met   also  with   instances 
showing,  as  I  think,  the  advantages  of  what  may  be  called,  in  a 
certain  sense,  mixed  education — that  is  to  say,  people  of  different 
races  meeting  in  the  same  classes.     I  had  the  acquaintance  of  a 
white  man  and  a  black  man,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  same 
school.     I  was  gratified  to  find  a  good  deal  of  mutual  respect  and 
fellow-feeling  were   the   result  of  this  school  acquaintance.     The 
white  man  candidly  admitted  that  his  black  friend  used  to  be  gene- 
rally dux  of  their  class.     Connected  with  Government,  the  white 
man  was  sometimes  able  to  give  guidance  and  advice  to  his  coloured 
friend,  which  the  latter  repaid  by  reliable  information  at  critical 
times.     These  men  were,  as  I  have  said,  educated  at  the  same 
school,  which  accounted  for  the  good  feeling  which  subsisted  between 
them.     I  do  not  think  the  white  man  was  at  all  dragged  down  by 
standing  in  the  same  classes  with  blacks,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  native  was  taught  to  emulate  the  example  of  those  around  him. 
The  great  object  of  education,  from  the  Government  point  of  view, 
is  to  maJie  good  citizens,  and  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
by  this    system   of  education,   is   seeking   to  make  good  citizens 
throughout   the   Colony.     Now  there   is  such   a  thing  as  a  good 
beginning  and  a  bad  beginning.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting 
on  the  right  lines  to   begin  with.     It   strikes   me,  even  from  the 
description  of  it  given  by  the  lecturer,  that  the  Cspe  Government 
has,  on  the  whole,  got  on  the  right  lines  in  its  education  scheme. 
I  do  not  think  the  word  "philanthropic,"  in  the  sense  of  undue 
philanthropy,  can  be  justly  applied  to  that  scheme.     I  think  there 
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is  such  a  thing  as  far-seeing  and  far-reaching  justice.     I  do  not  say 
that  the  black  man  and  the  white  man  are  to-day  equal  in  attain- 
ments ;  and  you  will  observe  that  the  lecturer  has  admitted  that 
there  is  a  basis  for  a  future  equality.     I  hold,  therefore,  that  what 
the  wise  legislator  has  to  do  at  the  Cape  is  to  put  down  his  lines  so 
as  to  prepare  for  that  future  equality,  and  thus  place  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  way  of  securing  it.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  they  have  been  compelled  to  face  this  question  of  the 
equality  of  races.     A  public  speaker  in  this  city  lately  said  that,  could 
the  United  States  have  got,  from  the  first,  upon  the  right  lines  as  to 
slavery  and  race  differences,  when  they  started  their  free  institu- 
tions, the  recent  dreadful  war  might  have  been  averted.  When  you 
speak  of  a  paternal  despotism,  it  sounds  well,  and  you  mean  well ; 
but  let  no  political  question  turn  on  the  colour  of  a  man's  skin.  The 
tendency  of  laws  is  to  crystallise  things.     People  thus  separated  by 
law  get  alienated,  and,  instead  of  coming  together,  the  tendency 
is  to  go  further  and  further  away  from  one  another.     Some  Cape 
colonists  complain  of  the  large  grants  to  the  schools  of  certain 
districts,  and  say,  "  Look  what  we  get  and  look  what  they  get." 
It  is  a  question  of  numbers,  I  suppose.  The  blacks  in  these  districts 
still  live  gregariously,  whereas  the  white  colonist  is  usually  en- 
gaged in  sheep  farming  ;  so  that,  in  certain  districts,  you  cannot 
get  them  close  together.     It  is  a  practical  difficulty  as  to  how  the 
children  of  these  sheep  farmers  are  to  be  educated  by  Government. 
Some  of  you  will  know  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  certain 
boys  make  their  appearance  at  the  parish  schools  on  the  backs  of 
ponies,  having  travelled  a  good  many  miles  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  were  education  valued  in  the  farmer's  family  in  South  Africa 
as  it  is  in  Scotland,  South  African  ponies,  or  other  means,  would  be 
found  to  bring  the  children  of  these  sheep  farmers  to  the  district 
schools.     If  the  grant  to  the  blacks  is  great,  it  is  given,  I  pre- 
sume, in  reference  to  the  population.     If  there  are,  as  we  have 
heard,  inefficient  teachers,  I   say,   get  better  teachers.     Do  not 
permit  the  shuffling  work  which  we  have  heard  described.     But, 
do  not  call  the  work  itself  bad,  and  do  not  say  the  lines  them- 
selves are  wrong  lines.     If  you  go  on  other  lines  than  those  of 
equality,  you  do  not  get  upon  such  lines  as  tend  to  unite  the 
several  classes  of  society.     I  would  not  say,  as  the  lecturer  has 
done,  that  the  difference  between  the  black  man  and  the  white 
man  is  a  generic  difference — a  difference  in  kind.     My  experience 
would  go  to  show  the  contrary.     I  always  appealed  to  them  just 
as  I  would  appeal  to  anybody  else,  and  found  what  you  might 
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expect  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  allowing  always,  of  course, 
for  greater  ignorance  of  the   ideas  and  methods  of  a  cultivated 
people.     I  may  mention  the  opinion  of  the  late  well-known  Dr. 
Wilson,  educationist  in  Bombay.     I  remember  asking  him,  when 
he  was  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  whether  he  had  any  ex- 
perience by  which  he  could  compare  mentally  Africans  and  Asiatics. 
He  replied  that  he  had  had  Africans  in  his  school,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  distinguishing  them  from  the  natives  of  the  country  as 
to  mental  ability.     He  had  seen  (he  said)  an  East  Coast  African  at 
the  top  of  a  large  school  in  Bombay.     The  lecturer  has  referred  to 
the  separation  of  the  Transkei  from  the  Cape  Colony.     It  seems  to 
me  that  for  educational  and  other  reasons  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  indeed.      The  Cape   Colony  is  weighted   down  by   outside 
responsibilities.     It  is  endeavouring  to  do  what  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  young  Colony  to   do  :   it  is  trying,  so  to  speak,  to 
move  too  great  a  weight  with  too  short  a  lever,  and  from  an  im- 
proper fulcrum.     Remove  these  territories  from  its  control,  and 
place  them  under  the  control  of  England  for  some  years,  and  you 
would  give  the  Cape  Colony  fair  play  to  manage  such  a  scheme  as 
this  educational  scheme,  while  you  would  give  to  these  Transkei 
people  a  fair  chance  of  pursuing  their  own  way  in  education  and 
civilisation  generally.     Although  a  very  heterogeneous  country,  a 
country  of  many  races,  still,  the  people  of  South  Africa  are  united 
in  progressiveness.      It  was  certainly  a  sad  picture  the  lecturer 
gave  us  of  the  unused  sugar  mill  in  Natal ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  illustration  proves  more  than  that  the  mill  was  put  down  in 
the  wrong  place,  or  that  Government  should  have  done  more  than 
put  down  such  machinery  beside  a  native  location.     If  you  could 
bring  a  good  market  to  them,  it  would,  I  think,  rouse  them  from 
their  laziness.     Look  at  Kimberley,  for  instance.     As  the  hoii. 
gentleman  beside  me  (Mr.  Southey)  can  testify,  there  is  hardly 
room  to  move  about  on  its  market  square  of  a  morning,  while  the 
market  master  is  disposing,  by  public  sale,  of  the  varied  products 
exhibited,  not  only  by  European  colonists,  but  by  natives  from 
Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland.     The  Cape  railways  would  open 
up  markets  where  these  did  not  exist.     I  admit  that  the  state  of 
the  Zulus  in  Natal  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.     Their  elysium 
of  sensual  enjoyment  has  been  described  by  the  lecturer.     They 
were  first  welcomed  to  Natal  as  a  cheap  militia,  against  possible 
Zulu  invasion.     For  that  purpose  they  are  still  valuable  ;  time, 
education,  and  wise  legislation  would  gradually  do  the  rest.     But 
with  reference  to  the  natives  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and 
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the  Transkei,  give  them  a  fair  chance  as  to  markets  and  land, 
along  with  education  and  laws  which  they  can  understand,  and  I 
mean  to  say  they  will  show  they  are  a  progressive  people.  Above 
all,  have  patience.  If  I  might  criticise  what  the  lecturer  has 
said — not  censoriously,  but  still  using  the  language  of  criticism — I 
would  say  that  in  his  remarks,  to  which  we  have  all  listened  with 
so  much  pleasure,  there  was  not,  perhaps,  pre-eminently  mani- 
fested the  element  of  patience. 

Sir  DONALD  CURRIE,  K.C.M.G.,  M,P. :  There  is  nothing  parti- 
cular I  wish  to  say,  except  that  I  have  been  extremely  pleased  and 
gratified  with  the  admirable  paper,  as  well  as  with  the  most  inter- 
esting speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie.  There  was  one  point  in 
the  lecture  which  struck  me  forcibly,  namely,  the  ability  of  the 
Kafir  in  the  matter  of  reception  and  imitation,  but  not  in  the  power  of 
reason.  This  throws  a  vast  responsibility  upon  the  white  population 
of  the  country,  and  also  upon  us  in  our  dealings  with  them.  The 
example  we  set  as  residents  must  have  a  large  effect  upon  the 
natives,  as  well  as  the  actual  teaching  we  give  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  by  dealing  justly  with  them,  by  giving 
them  fair  play,  protection,  and  justice,  and,  above  all,  by  patient 
consideration,  we  shall,  in  good  time,  do  much  towards  elevating 
them. 

The  Hon.  K.  SOUTHEY,  C.M.G.  (late  Lieut. -Governor  of  Griqua- 
land  Went)  :  I  have  listened — as,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  all  present 
— with  great  interest  to  the  paper  that  has  been  read.  It  seems  to 
me  it  might  form  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  same 
subject.  One  word— not  in  the  way  of  criticism  exactly,  but  in  the 
way  of  illustration.  It  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
have  an  educational  establishment  f>r  the  natives  separate  from 
the  general  educational  establishment  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It 
strikes  me  as  being  very  undesirable  that  this  separation  should  be 
made,  if  for.no  other  reason  than  that  a  separate  and  distinct  vote 
of  money  would  be  required  for  such  an  establishment ;  and  there 
would  be  the  danger  of  this  vote  sometimes  failing.  Everyone 
knows  that  if  there  is  any  uncertainty,  in  education  particularly, 
about  the  money  to  defray  the  expense,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
work  a  system  efficiently.  Another  thing  in  the  paper  which 
struck  me  was  the  idea  that  the  natives  who  came  from  the  interior 
to  work  at  the  Diamond  Fields  came  with  the  desire  simply  to 
possess  themselves  of  guns,  and  that  the  Cape  Colony  was  suffering 
thereby.  I  hold  a  very  different  opinion.  I  resided  for  some  time 
in  the  Diamond  Fields.  I  saw  a  large  number  of  natives  come  to 
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work  there,  and  I  have  seen  them  go  away  ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that,  according  to  my  experience,  the  possession  of  guns  was 
not  the  only  object  they  had  in  view  in  going  there.     They  carried 
away  with  them  from  the  storekeepers  and  others  a  great  variety  of 
other  things  — articles  of  British  manufacture —which  they  required 
for  use  when  they  got  home.   As  regards  the  Cape  Colony  suffering, 
the  facts  are  rather  the  reverse.     The  Cape  Colony  charges  20s. 
per  barrel  Customs  duty  on  every  gun  imported,  besides  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  about  12  per  cent.     In  Griqualand  a  duty  of  2s.  6d. 
was  charged  upon  the  gun  being  brought  into  the  country,  and  10s, 
per  barrel  when  sold,  making  12s.  6d.,  besides  ad  valorem  duty. 
These  guns  are  said  to  be  purchased  in  England  for  about  7s.  6d. 
each ;  they  are,  of  course,  of  a  very  inferior  description,  and  are 
commonly  designated  gas-pipes,  a  good  many  of  them  bursting  long 
before  the  natives  reach  the  end  of  their  journey.     I  think  that 
what  is  needful  in  South  Africa  to  enable  education  to  advance,  and 
to  go  hand-in-hand  with  civilisation,  is  peace,  and  a  feeling  of 
security  on  the  part  of  the  natives  that  peace  will  continue.     Most 
of  the   natives — at  any  rate,  the   Kafirs,  the  Basutos,  and  the 
Bechuanas — have  heads  upon  their  shoulders,  and  brains  in  their 
heads.     They  are  capable  not  only  of  book-learning,  but  of  learning 
trades  and  carrying  them  on  ;  and  if  they  only  have  the  feeling 
that  there  is  peace  and  security,  I  think  you  will  find  education 
and  civilisation  advance  much  more  rapidly  than  they  have  done 
for  some  years  past.    A  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  bringing 
this  about  has  been  made  in  the  taking  over  of  the  government  of 
Basutoland  by  the  Imperial  Government.     The  government  of  the 
natives,  in  my  opinion,  ought  never  to  have  been  given  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  into  those  of  the  responsible 
Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  ;  you  are  handing  over  native 
tribes  to  a  parliament  composed  of  white  people,  and  there  is  not 
that   desire,  in   my   opinion,  among  many  of  the  white  popula- 
tion to  educate  the  natives  which  we  all  feel  here ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  idea  generally  entertained  among  the  white  people  is 
that  the  natives  should  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.    I 
do  not  agree  with  that  view,  and  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
Imperial  Government,  who,   as  we  know,  have  taken   over  the 
Basutos  —  I  have  no  doubt  with  very  beneficial  results— should  make 
a  step  further  in  the  same  direction,  by  taking  over  the  natives  of 
the  Transkei  country.     It  would  be   a  great   advantage   to   the 
natives,   and  no  disadvantage  to  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
former  being  quite  capable  of  paying  the  expenses  of  their  govern- 
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ment.     I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper,  although  I  have 
criticised  one  or  two  points. 

Mr.  J.  DUNCAN  THOMSON  :  My  long  absence  from  the  Colony 
debars  me  from  saying  much  upon  the  education  question,  because 
the  system  of  which  the  lecturer  has  spoken  was  initiated  only  a 
few  years  before  I  left ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which 
I  may  make  a  remark.  I  confess  I  do  think  there  is  something  in 
his  view  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  educa- 
tion of  the  white  man  and  of  the  black.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Kafir  for  a  long  time  to  come — and  we  are  now  treating  of 
things  as  they  exist — will  be  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  education 
— Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  &c.,  being,  as  everybody  will  admit,  to 
the  majority  of  natives  rather  out  of  place.  The  lecturer  has 
referred  to  the  sugar- mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Nonoti.  It  so  happens 
that  in  the  Field  newspaper  of  last  week  there  is  an  account  of  a 
sugar-mill  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  which  was  thrown  out  of  gear 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  would  not 
supply  it  with  sugar-beet.  The  production  of  the  root  would  have 
yielded  a  considerable  return  per  acre  upon  the  rental— say  £8— 
but  the  whole  machinery  of  the  mill  was  thrown  out  of  gear  because 
the  British  farmer  would  not  support  it.  Therefore,  the  fact  of  the 
Kafirs  in  Natal  declining  to  support  the  mill  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  very  exceptional  circumstance.  With  regard  to  the  remark  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Southey,  as  to  the  benefits  derived  by  the  Cape  Colony 
from  the  importation  of  guns,  how  much,  I  would  ask,  does  it  cost 
them  when  those  guns  are  used  against  British  subjects  ? 

Mr.  SOUTHEY  :  They  have  not  been. 

Mr.  THOMSON  :  I  bow,  of  course,  to  his  superior  information,  but 
it  does  strike  me  that  many  of  the  natives  who  flocked  to  the 
Diamond  Fields,  and  were  supplied  with  guns,  used  them  against 
British  subjects. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Before  bringing  the  proceedings  to  a  close,  and 
before  asking  you  to  authorise  me — and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  so — 
to  convey  to  Mr.  Greswell  your  high  appreciation  o£  and  thanks 
for,  his  interesting  lecture,  and  for  having  given  us  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to  the  views  of  those  who  have  been  at  the  Cape  and 
have  given  us  the  advantage  of  their  experience,  I  wish  to  bring 
before  you  most  emphatically  the  great  question  that  he  has  intro- 
duced to  your  notice.  We  know  that  in  the  Cape  Colony  there  are 
a  million— I  believe  more— Kafirs.  In  Natal -a  Colony  with  which 
many  years  ago  I  was  intimately  associated— there  are  some  half  a 
million  more.  When  we  realise  the  fact  that  we  have  a  million  and 
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a  half  of  Kafir  fellow -subjects,  a  very  small  percentage  of  whom 
have  the  slightest  element  of  education,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  question  which  has  been  brought  before  your  notice  is  one  of  very 
great  importance.  That  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  best  way  of  educating  this  vast  number  of  people  is  only 
natural.  I  was  somewhat  amused  at  the  anecdote  which  the 
lecturer  introduced  into  his  paper  regarding  the  sugar  mill  at 
Nonoti.  It  so  happens  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it.  Many  years 
ago,  on  the  place  where  that  sugar  mill  stands,  there  was  an 
American  mission  station — a  station  which  apparently  was  attract- 
ing many  of  the  natives  of  the  Kafir  location  close  by.  The 
missionary,  a  most  worthy,  energetic,  pious  man,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Colonial  Government  that  the  people  were  prepared 
to  grow  sugar  cane,  but  that  they  were  poor  people,  and  could  not 
possibly  buy  a  sugar  mill.  The  Government  spent  £3,000  in  putting 
one  down  on  the  site  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  until  this  evening.  The 
missionary  may  have  gone  to  his  own  country,  or  perhaps  is  dead  ; 
the  station,  doubtless,  is  abandoned,  but  the  mill  remains  as  a 
record  of  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  assist  the  Kafirs.  That 
it  has  not  done  all  we  could  wish  we  can  only  lament.  You,  I  am 
sure,  could  not  help  being  amused  and  interested  at  what  my 
friend,  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Griqualand  West,  told  us 
with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  guns.  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
introduced  at  once  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  hint  by  which  he  can  get  a 
tax  of  40s.  on  a  7s.  6d.  article.  With  these  few  remarks  I  beg  you 
will  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Greswell  for  his  very  interesting 
lecture  ;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  do  convey  your  thanks  to 
him. 

Mr.  GEE  SWELL  :  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  very  kind  way  in 
which  you  have  received  my  paper  to-night.  My  friend,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, made  a  remark  with  reference  to  the  Americans,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  faced  their  problems.  He  has  said  that  they 
solved  it  after  a  prolonged  and  disastrous  war,  but  that  we  may  solve 
it  by  anticipatory  legislation.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  countries  are  entirely  different.  South  Africa  is  a 
country  of  anomalies,  a  country  per  se.  In  it  the  native  population 
is  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  whites.  It  would  not  matter 
in  America  if  they  had  twenty  times  the  number  they  have  of  coloured 
people.  But,  in  South  Africa,  we  are  only  a  struggling  community. 
Ultimately,  no  doubt,  we  all  have  the  same  object  in  view,  and  that 
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is,  that  the  races  should  fuse.  The  question  is,  whether  we  should 
begin  by  giving  to  the  child  things  fit  for  the  man.  Then,  there  is 
the  political  difficulty.  There  are  many  who  object  to  the  existing 
policy  in  that  respect.  I  do  not  say  you  should  not  adopt  a  policy 
of  equality  because  some  people  object,  but  we  must  take  political 
situations  as  facts,  and,  in  this  instance,  there  may  be  reasons  to 
justify  the  objection.  According  to  the  argument  that  we  have 
heard,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  give  every  native  in  India  a  vote  in 
the  same  way  that  we  give  the  African  a  vote,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  advisable.  With  regard  to  philanthropy,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  anything  against  it,  for  a  moment.  I  only  object  to 
the  abuse  of  the  quality.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  a  word  about 
the  Africans  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  having  distinguished 
themselves  in  Bombay.  How  is  it  that  the  Hindoo  coolies  come 
over  to  Natal  and  oust  the  Kafirs  from  the  labour  market,  even  in 
their  own  country  ?  There  are,  I  believe,  no  less  than  10,000  of 
these  Indians  in  Victoria  county  alone.  They  come  to  the  front  by 
means  of  their  superior  intelligence  and  persistency.  The  African 
is,  as  we  all  know,  lazy  and  indolent.  I  beg  to  thank  you  again 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  remarks. 
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FOUETH  OKDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Banqueting  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  February  12th, 
1884. 

Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  presided. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  and  announced  that  19  new  Fellows  had  been 
elected,  viz.,  6  Resident  and  13  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

Charles  F.  Eliott,  Esq.,  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  A.  M.  Heriot,  R.M.L.I., 
Edward  Latchford,  Esq.,  Daniel  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  General  Sir  Lintorn 
Simmons,  G.C.B.;  William  C.  Watson,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

J.  W.  Barrett,  Esq.,  M.S.,  M,R.C.S.  (Melbourne),  George  Beetham, 
Esq.,  M.H.R.  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  H.  0.  Bennett,  M.L.C.  (Antigua), 
Hon.  E.  I.  C.  Browne,  M.L.C.  (Queensland),  R.  A.  Colquhoun,  Esq. 
(Transvaal),  Selby  Coryndon,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  A.  Wentworth 
Forbes,  Esq.  (Gold  Coast),  Sir  St.  George  Ralph  Gore,  Bart.  (Queens- 
land), Philip  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D.  (New  South  Wales],  Philip  PinnocJc, 
Esq.  (Queensland),  J.  Dundas  Robertson,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Robert  Barr- 
Smith,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  Hon.  Richard  Southey,  C.M.G.  (Cape 
Colony). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books,  Maps,  &c.,  were  also  an- 
nounced. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said :  I  regret  very 
much  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  on  an  occasion  when 
so  important  a  paper  is  to  be  read.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  own 
it  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to  have  the  honour  of  presiding, 
both  the  reader  of  the  paper  and  the  subject  with  which  Mr.  Murray 
Smith  is  about  to  deal  being  very  old  friends  of  mine. 

Mr.  R.  MURRAY  SMITH,  C.M.G.,  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  AUSTRALASIAN  DOMINION. 

Australian  colonists  are  prone  to  complain  of  the  indifference 
with  which  they  and  their  proceedings  are  regarded  in  the  Mother 
Country,  and  of  the  erroneous  impressions  entertained  about  them, 
even  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects,  they  are  disposed  to  echo  the  complaint  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  been  made  by  a  late  distinguished  American  novelist, 
that  the  people  who  annoyed  him  most  in  English  society  were 
those  who  wished  to  exhibit  a  polite  interest  in  his  country.  Af e 
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we  not,  however,  in  some  danger  of  overdoing  this  feeling  ?  Is  it 
well  to  be  unduly  sensitive  to  criticism,  which,  even  if  mistaken,  is 
certainly  not  unfriendly  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  collect,  as  I  per- 
ceive has  recently  been  done,  in  more  than  one  instance,  a  few 
stories  of  individual  error  or  ignorance,  with  which  all  travellers 
are  familiar,  and  to  found  upon  such  trifles  an  accusation  of 
national  neglect  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  plead  guilty  to  great  want  of 
knowledge  respecting  other  portions  o,'  England's  mighty  Colonial 
Empire,  not  less  fair,  perhaps,  not  less  important  than  our  own 
Australian  lands.  Most  of  us  probably  remember  the  story  repeated 
by  Macaulay,  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  rushed  off  to  tell  the 
King  that  Cape  Breton  was  an  island  ;  but  I  dare  say  many  have 
laughed  at  it  who  did  not  feel  very  certain  whether  the  Duke  was 
right  or  wrong  ;  and  how  many  among  us  could  answer  the  queries 
respecting  the  history  of  India,  which  the  same  historian  has 
asked  in  his  essay  on  Lord  Clive  ?  Colonists,  as  well  as  home  dwellers, 
study  too  little  the  whole  bearings  and  features  of  the  Imperial 
question.  But  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  we  are  naturally 
sensitive  to  English  criticism,  precisely  because  we  feel  so 
warmly  towards  our  Mother  Country,  while  we  are  tolerably 
indifferent  to  the  opinion  entertained  about  us  by  foreigners. 
Yet  we  can  afford  to  be  patient  ;  and  even  if  that  criticism 
is  occasionally  mistaken,  possibly  even  a  little  supercilious, 
• — if  we,  too,  come  in  for  a  liberal  share  of  that  good  advice 
which  John  Bull  is  so  fond  of  bestowing  on  the  world  at  large, — we 
may  comfort  ourselves  by  the  assurance  that  with  each  succeeding 
year  of  more  rapid  intercourse  and  more  closely  interwoven  rela- 
tions, our  knowledge  of  one  another,  and  our  appreciation  of  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  one  another,  are  growing  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthening  with  our  strength. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  singular,  but  undeniable  proposition,  that  our  mate- 
rial success  supplies  one  potent  cause  for  the  scant  notice  which  we 
have  generally  received.  Until  very  lately  we  have  had  no  story  to 
tell,  since  the  discovery  of  gold  set  all  the  world  for  a  short  time  talking 
about  us,  and  sent  tens  of  thousands  of  adventurers,  good  and  bad, 
enterprising  and  useless,  to  our  Australian  shores,  in  search  of  El 
Dorado.  Our  sister  Colony  of  South  Africa  has  occupied  for  some 
years,  ten  times  the  space  in  newspaper  reports  usually  allotted  to 
Australia  ;  but  I  imagine  her  people  would  willingly  dispense  with 
a  good  deal  of  that  somewhat  unsatisfactory  publicity.  We,  from 
no  special  virtues  of  our  own,  but  from  favouring  circumstances, 
j^ave  been  differently  situated.  Prosperity,  it  is  well  said,  makes 
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but  a  dull  story.  What  have  we  had  to  tell  in  Australia,  but  that 
the  sun  has  shone,  the  grass  has  grown,  our  flocks  and  herds  have 
increased,  our  harvests  have  ripened :  that  Australian  men  and 
women  have  grown  and  thriven,  and  have  pushed  out  farther 
into  the  untrodden  lands  of  the  continent ;  so  that  where  our  early 
explorers  drew  their  last  painful  breath  in  solitude  and  exhaustion 
is  now  a  head  cattle  station  ;  and  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  desert 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  fertile  pasturage.  Such  difficulties  and  dissen- 
sions as  have  fallen  to  our  lot,  we  have  settled,  when  we  have  been 
permitted  to  do  so,  among  ourselves.  We  have  no  enemies  to  sub- 
due, save  kangaroos  and  rabbits,  and  no  need  for  the  presence  of 
British  soldiers,  or  the  expenditure  of  Imperial  funds  ;  nor  do  we,  I 
believe,  entail  any  special  expenditure  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
Our  connection,  indeed,  with  the  British  capitalist  we  assiduously 
cultivate.  We  borrow  his  money  with  admirable  regularity,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  announcement,  until  recently, 
coming  from  Australasia,  has  been  the  almost  monotonous 
statement  that  this  or  that  Colony  is  about  to  contract  a  new 
loan  in  the  London  market.  Even  this,  however,  yields  but  a 
brief  and  insignificant  excitement,  compared  with  the  attention 
bestowed  on  Mexican  Railways  or  South  American  bonds.  I 
was  assisting,  a  year  ago,  at  the  examination  of  some  Victorian 
debentures,  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  when  a  gentle- 
man who  had  entered,  happened  to  inquire  of  what  wood  the  boxes 
were  made,  and  observing  that  it  was  very  like  mahogany,  said, 
with  a  smile,  glancing  at  the  debentures,  "Not  Honduras,  I  hope." 
The  painful  interest  which  attached  to  those  securities  has  no  exist- 
ence with  regard  to  Australasian  obligations ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
once  more  to  point  out,  often  as  it  has  been  mentioned  before,  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  our  debts  and  those  of 
older  countries.  We  are  borrowing  freely — too  freely,  I  honestly 
believe,  in  some  instances,  for  our  own  convenience ;  but  not  at 
all  too  much  for  the  safety,  or,  apparently,  for  the  wishes  of  our 
English  creditors.  They,  at  any  rate,  understand  that  the  resources 
of  these  Colonies  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  their  debts  ;  that 
the  money  which  we  borrow  is  expended,  not  on  war  and  waste, 
but  on  remunerative  industrial  enterprises  ;  and  they  show  their 
appreciation  of  these  considerations  by  a  demand  which  in  twenty- 
five  years,  has  reduced  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  our  bonds  from 
6  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  Victoria,  for  instance — which  I  mention, 
not  with  any  view  of  disparaging  other  Australasian  Colonies — could 
get  rid,  without  any  difficulty,  I  am  sure,  of  her  debts,  if  she  would 
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also  part  with  her  railways  and  waterworks  ;  and  it  only  needs  th* 
ordinary  prudence  which  Englishmen  are  generally  credited  with 
possessing,  to  ensure  that  our  debts  will  be  no  burden  in  the  future. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  my  intention  to  dilate  on  this  subject,  as  to 
point  out,  that  even  here,  the  stimulus  of  personal  solicitude — of 
anxiety,  in  fact — is  not  applied  even  to  our  financial  relations  with 
the  Mother  Country.  And,  further,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  has  shrewdly 
remarked,  in  his  recent  article  on  Colonial  Confederation  :  "  Elec- 
tions are  not  to  be  won,  or  votes  gained,  or  House  of  Commons 
divisions  turned,  by  a  careful  understanding  of  Colonial  questions  ; 
and  it  is  small  wonder  that  Bills  and  contentions  which  affect  the 
fate  of  parties,  should  outweigh  the  consideration  of  measures 
which  involve  the  distribution  and  adjustment  of  Imperial  forces, 
but  which  are  thrown  by  their  geographical  distance  into  compara- 
tive obscurity.  There  is  always  great  risk  that  in  popular  estima- 
tion things  small  and  present  may  overshadow  things  great  and 
remote." 

We  do  not  enter,  that  is  to  say,  into  political  calculations ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  if  successive  Governments  have 
been  disposed  to  offer  to  us  the  same  advice  which  Pericles  of  old 
gave  to  the  women  of  Athens — to  be  seen  and  heard  as  little  as 
possible.  How  long  will  this  continue  ?  We  have  nothing,  I 
freely  admit,  of  which  we  may  complain  in  this  judicious  system 
of  neglect,  or  at  any  rate  indifference,  through  which,  attended  by 
favouring  fortune,  we  have  grown  and  prospered.  But,  with  a 
perception  of  increasing  numbers  and  resources,  aided  probably  by 
the  valuable  example  of  the  great  Canadian  confederation,  other 
desires  and  other  hopes  than  those  of  mere  material  progress  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  our  Australian  statesmen.  For  many  years 
Federation  has  been  in  the  air,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  subject  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1849 — before  the  gold  discoveries — the 
expediency  of  creating  some  authority,  competent  to  act  for  all 
these  Colonies  jointly,  was  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Again,  in  the  year  1853,  the 
establishment,  at  once,  of  a  General  Assembly,  to  make  laws  in 
relation  to  inter-colonial  questions,  was  pronounced  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Council  to  be  one 
of  the  most  prominent  legislative  measures  required  by  the  Colony 
— "  at  once,"  in  1853  ! 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  Victorian  Legislature  in  1857, 
and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  from  whose  valuable  report,  drawn 
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up,  I  believe,  by  the  chairman,  the  present  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
I  may  repeat  some  piquant  sentences  :  "  On  the  ultimate  necessity 
of  a  Federal  Union  there  is  but  one  opinion.  Your  committee  are 
unanimous  in  believing  that  the  interest  and  honour  of  these  grow- 
ing States  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
mutual  action  and  co-operation  among  them.  Their  interest 
suffers,  and  must  continue  to  suffer,  while  competing  tariffs  and 
land  systems,  rival  schemes  of  immigration  and  of  ocean  postage, 
a  clumsy  and  inefficient  method  of  communicating  with  each  other, 
a  distant  and  expensive  system  of  judicial  appeal  still  exist."  How 
true  is  much  of  this,  even  at  the  present  day  !  Indeed,  it  is  instruc- 
tive, though  somewhat  disheartening,  in  turning  over  and  examining 
these  old  documents,  to  reflect  what  material  advantage  might  not 
have  followed  the  settlement  of  this  question  at  an  earlier  date,  on 
some  lasting  foundation.  The  objects  to  be  attained  have  always 
been  much  the  same,  but  some  are  no  longer  probable — I  might 
almost  say  possible ;  some  have  been  settled  ;  and  others  will  have 
to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  at  some  future  time,  under  less 
favourable  circumstances  than  once  existed.  Prominent  among 
these  questions  stands  that  of  a  uniform  land  law ;  no  one  in 
the  Australasian  Colonies  seems  entirely  satisfied  either  with  the 
past  or  the  present ;  few  appear  to  agree  about  the  future.  The 
efforts  which  in  Victoria  our  leaders  have,  I  believe  conscien- 
tiously made,  to  plant  a  resident  yeomanry  on  the  soil,  have  only 
been  partially  successful,  and  vast  tracts  of  country  have  been 
alienated  without  an  adequate  return  to  the  State,  either  in  money 
or  policy.  Yet  this  was  enumerated  in  1857  as  among  the  measures 
with  which  a  Federal  Assembly  might  fitly  deal.  So  again  with 
our  railways  ;  the  want  of  some  uniform  agreement  has  fixed  upon 
the  various  Colonies  the  adoption  of  different  gauges,  which  is  still 
a  sad  obstacle  to  their  freedom  of  intercourse.  Victoria  has  a 
gauge  of  5  ft.  3  in.,  New  South  Wales  of  4  ft.  8  in.,  South 
Australia  patronises  both  dimensions,  while  Queensland  adheres  to 
a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.  The  question  of  ocean  postage  is  even  more 
unsettled.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  subsidising  two  rival 
lines  of  postal  steamers,  and  yet  have  been  trying  to  neutralise  the 
advantages  which  these  alternative  routes  would  give  us.  We  have 

(absolutely  been  serving  the  post-office  with  notice  to  detain  letters 
intended  for  Sydney,  Queensland,  or  New  Zealand  for  a  full  week, 
in  order  that  they  may  go  by  the  Orient  line ;  and  letters  for 
Victoria  (this,  however,  I  must  Fay,  only  in  self-defence)  for  a  week, 
in  order  that  they  may  go  by  the  boats  of  the  Peninsular  and 
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Oriental  Company.     Well  might  the   report  from  which   I   have 
already   quoted   record  the   opinion   of    its    members    that    "  by 
becoming   confederates   so   early  in   their   career   the   Australian 
Colonies  would,  we  believe,  immensely  economise  their  strength 
and  resources.     They  would  substitute  a  common  national  interest 
for  local  and  conflicting  interests,  and  waste  no  more  time  in  barren 
rivalry.     They   would   enhance   the   national  credit,    they   would 
obtain,  much  earlier,  the  power  of  undertaking  works  of  serious 
cost  and  importance,  of  enabling  each  of  the  existing  States  to 
apply  itself  without  conflict  or  jealousy  to  the   special   industry 
which  its  position  and  resources  render  most  profitable."      And 
yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  many  and  great  have  been  the 
obstacles  which  have  weakened  the  force  and  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  Federal  tendency.     The  geographical  difficulties  alone  were 
formidable.     A  sparsely- scattered   population,    with   scarcely   any 
means  of    internal    communication,    fringed  only,  so  to  speak, 
the  outer  rim  of  a  great  continent  nearly  as  large  as  Europe.     The 
inhabitants  even  of  the  mainland  Colonies  could  only  reach  one 
another  by  a  rough  sea  voyage,  disagreeable  to  most  people,  a 
source  of  exquisite  misery  to  many.     Then  there  was  scarcely  any 
leisure  class  to  be  found  among  the  various  communities,  and  cer- 
tainly none  interested  in  public  affairs,  while  men,  busily  engaged  in 
commercial   or   other    industrial  pursuits,  had   neither   time  nor 
inclination  to  seek  other  scenes,  without  that  stimulus  of  variety 
which  yearly  sends  Englishmen  in  swarms  to  France,  Switzerland, 
or  Italy.     Adelaide  was  as  Melbourne,  Brisbane  as  Sydney,  while 
the  country — well,  in  the  early  days,  I  fear,  notwithstanding  some 
pleasant  exceptions,  we  might  most  of  us  have  echoed  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  Australian  poets,  Brunton  Stephens — 

"  They  who  tell  us  that  the  Bush  is  dull  are  not  so  far  astray, 
For  this  eucalyptic  cloisterdom  is  anything  but  gay." 

Other  causes  have  operated  also,  mutual  jealousies  developed  from 
trivial  beginnings,  the  creation  of  a  new  or  the  progress  of  a  young 
Colony  disturbing  the  serene  contentment  of  an  older  settlement, 
differing  and  often  hostile  tariffs,  for  which  I  fear  my  own  Colony 
must  accept  her  full  share  of  blame — these  things  all  tended  to  com- 
mercial rivalry  rather  than  commercial  union,  to  isolation  rather 
than  to  federation. 

"  We  are  all  Australians,  we  are  all  brothers,"  said  that  genial  and 
straightforward  statesman  whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  yet  "  whose 
memory  scarce  can  make  us  sad."  "  We  are  all  brothers,"  said  Sir 
William  Morgan  at  a  banquet  in  Sydney,  "  but  why,  oh  why,  do  we 
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search  each  others'  portmanteaus  at  the  Custom  House  ?  "  And 
even  if  our  jealousies  and  rivalries  could  have  been  laid  aside,  there 
were  grave  difficulties,  there  are  still  grave  difficulties,  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  path  of  Federal  union.  One  prominent  Australian 
leader  indeed  has  lately  pointed  out,  through  the  medium  of  a 
public  journal,  how,  after  passing  abstract  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Federation  very  much  in  accord  with  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  he  shrank  from  the  task  of  giving  practical 
effect  to  his  own  propositions.  The  truth  is,  that  these  movements 
must  to  a  certain  extent  be  spontaneous.  They  require  popular 
support ;  they  cannot  be  galvanised  into  existence.  If  they  are 
not  inspirations,  they  are  anachronisms.  What  circumstances, 
then,  have  occurred  to  hasten  the  onward  course  of  Federation,  to 
make  the  task  of  Australasian  statesmen  less  difficult  in  1883  than  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  1857  or  in  1862  ?  Much  has  been  done  in 
the  direction  of  more  familiar  intercourse,  better  knowledge,  larger 
and  more  careful  study  of  political  history.  But  if  the  present 
movement  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  any  previous  effort, 
it  is  principally,  I  think,  that  the  growth  of  a  genuine  Australian 
feeling,  the  "  stirring  of  national  life,"  as  one  of  the  Convention 
representatives  has  aptly  termed  it,  supplies  the  requisite  element 
of  popular  inspiration.  A  silent  change  has  been  wrough% 
unnoticed  though  not  altogether  unrecorded,  since  the  first  Eng- 
lishman set  foot  upon  our  shores,  in  the  growth  of  a  native  popu- 
lation, to  the  greater  part  of  which  England  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  geographical  expression,  who  have  never  visited,  and  are  never 
likely  to  visit,  the  Mother  Country,  whose  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
confined  within  "  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas."  The  first 
white  child  in  Victoria  was  born,  I  believe,  in  1837  or  1838.  In 
the  census  of  1881,  for  the  first  time,  the  native-born  population 
was  found  to  be  in  the  majority,  numbering  499,199,  out  of  a  total 
of  862,346.  In  New  South  Wales,  at  the  same  date,  there  were 
465,559,  out  of  a  total  of  751,468.  In  Queensland,  100,901,  out 
of  213,525.  In  Tasmania,  83,976,  out  of  115,705,  and  in  New 
Zealand,  240,381,  out  of  489,983.  I  am  not  able  to  obtain 
separate  statistics  for  South  Australia,  but  if  we  take  one-half 
of  the  total  population  there  as  native-born,  140,000  out  of  279,865, 
we  have,  omitting  Western  Australia  and  Fiji,  a  total  of  native-born 
Australasians  amounting  to  something  over  one  million  and  a  half, 
out  of  a  population,  at  our  last  census,  of  2,700,000 — a  proportion 
which  of  course  has  been  and  is  relatively  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
They  feel  to  their  native  country  something,  at  all  events,  of  the 
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same  attachment  which  Englishmen  entertain,  and  whatever  may 
be  their  jealousies  and  rivalries  among  themselves,  they  are 
Australasians  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  victories 
of  the  Australian  Eleven  may  be  reckoned  as  our  first  example 
of  successful  Federal  action.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  ii 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  country,  thai 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Service,  declared  at  the 
opening  of  the  railway  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  "he 
wanted  Federation,  and  he  wanted  it  now  ;  "  and  though  banquet 
speeches  do  not  count  for  much  in  serious  statesmanship,  th( 
character  of  the  gentleman  who  uttered  these  words  implied  that 
he  would  scarcely  rest  satisfied  with  a  barren  declaration  of  his 
wishes.  The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  recent  movement 
may  be  found  in  the  action  of  Queensland,  startling  London  one 
morning  by  the  announcement  that  the  Colony  had  annexed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Island  of  New  Guinea,  "  which,  indeed," 
says  Mr.  Coote,  in  his  most  interesting  little  work  on  the  Western 
Pacific,  "  might  almost  more  reasonably  be  called  a  continent." 
On  Thursday,  April  4,  1883,  Mr.  Chester,  magistrate  of  Thursday 
Island,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Governor  of  Queensland, 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  of  what  we  may  shortly 
describe  as  all  that  was  left  of  New  Guinea  outside  the  somewhat 
shadowy  claims  of  the  Dutch  "  and  the  islands  and  isles  adjacent 
thereto  lying  between  141st  and  155th  meridians  of  east  longitude." 
A  somewhat  startling  proceeding,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  on  the  part 
of  a  Colony  containing  an  area  of  667,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but  obviously, 
therefore,  no  movement  for  the  sake  of  territorial  increase,  as  has 
been  sometimes  alleged. 

I  need  not  notice  the  still  more  unfounded  charge,  that  this  pro- 
ceeding was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  find  fresh  supplies  of  island 
labour  for  the  Colonial  plantations,  unless  to  say  that  a  desire  to 
put  some  check  on  lawless  trading  and  kidnapping  was  rather  a 
prominent  motive  with  the  Queensland  authorities.  Earnestly 
supported  by  other  Australasian  Colonies,  the  request  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  take  action  in  the  matter  assumed 
the  importance  of  a  Federal  movement,  and  was  followed  by  a 
further  prayer  that  a  similar  course  should  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  fringe  of  islands  surrounding  the  mainland  of  Australia,  and 
known  as  the  Western  Pacific.  Nor  did  the  Colonies,  in  pressing 
their  demands  on  the  Mother  Country,  shrink  from  assuming  the 
responsibility  which  might  fairly  be  considered  to  rest  upon  them. 
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They  declared,  as  their  representatives  in  Convention  have  since 
declared,  that  they  were  willing  to  bear  such  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  undertaking  as  the  Imperial  Government  might  determine. 

The  answer  which  we  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  will  certainly  be  memorable  in  history,  if  it  should 
prove  to  have  been  the  motive  for  the  construction  of  the  Austral- 
asian Dominion.  We  were  told,  whether  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting Federation  or  hindering  annexation  I  cannot  say,  "  That  if 
the  Australian  people  desired  an  extension  bevond  their  present 
limits,  the  most  practical  step  that  they  could  take  would  be  the 
confederation  of  the  Colonies  into  one  united  whole,  which  would 
be  powerful  enough  to  undertake  and  carry  through  tasks  for  which 
no  one  Colony  is  at  present  sufficient. "  Admitting,  as  T  do  freely, 
the  perfect  soundness  of  this  advice,  and  the  right  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  exercise  a  prudent  control  over  her  Colonies,  I  may, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  vry  respectfully  to  say  that  the  sympa- 
thetic utterances  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  the  article  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  may  perhaps  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
Australasian  community."  "  I  thought  then,'*  savs  Lord  Car- 
narvon, "  as  I  think  now,  that  an  answer  which  recognised  the 
soundness  of  these  alarms  and  claims,  and  which  pledged  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Empire  to  the  maintenance  of  Australian  rights, 
would  have  allayed  all  agitation,  and  that  the  Colonies  would  gladly 
have  left  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Government."  But  the  Australasian  Colonies,  possibly,  have 
found  their  advantage  in  the  necessity  for  independent  and  united 
action.  The  Conference  which,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Service,  met 
in  Sydney  on  November  28,  1883,  has  made  an  epoch  in  history, 
and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  is  given  to  the  world  with  the  force 
of  a  great  national  declaration.  In  the  first  place,  no  such  repre- 
sentative gathering  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. Every  Australasian  Colony,  including  Western  Australia 
and  the  Fiji  Islands,  sent  delegates  to  that  assembly.  Nor  were 
those  who  met  there  personallv  unequal,  I  think,  to  their  arduous 
and  important  task.  One  of  their  number,  and  himself  not  the 
least  eminent  among  them,  a  native  of  Australia,  Mr.  Dalley, 
Attorney-General  for  New  South  Wales,  has  forciblv  answered  the 
idle  statement  made  by  some,  themselves  irresponsible  critics,  that 
it  was  made  up  of  ordinary  citizens,  without  responsibility,  and 
divested  of  any  high  and  commanding  public  character.  It  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  says,  "  in  the  representative  character  of  those 
who  composed  it,  the  most  remarkable  meeting  that  has  ever  taken 
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place  in  these  Australian  Colonies.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it 
was  a  meeting  of  the  ablest  or  the  most  highly  qualified  to  deal 
with  these  great  national  transactions,  although  in  that  respect  it 
might  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  any  body  that  has  ever  been 
called  together  here ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  meeting  of 
the  men  of  the  highest  representative  character  throughout  these 
Colonies.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  body  having  a 
higher  title  to  respect  and  consideration,  on  the  ground  of  its  repre- 
sentative character.  It  had  as  perfectly  distinctive  marks  of  power 
and  capacity  to  deal  with  national  questions  as  any  of  those  great 
meetings  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  the  nations  of  Europe 
which  have  met  from  time  to  time  to  agree  upon  great  national 
undertakings."  Mr.  Dalley,  it  will  be  observed,  urges  specially  the 
representative  character  of  the  Convention,  composed,  as  it  was,  of 
men,  all  of  whom  had  been  long  familiar  with  public,  most  of  them 
with  official  life,  and  among  whose  number  were  to  be  found,  as  in 
the  case  of  New  Zealand  and  Victoria,  not  only  present,  but  past 
Prime  Ministers  ;  the  latter  Colony  being  represented  by  three 
gentlemen  who  had  held  that  office.  That  their  proceedings  have 
been  marked  by  unanimity,  moderation,  and  practical  good  sense, 
is  freely  admitted,  and  their  appeal  may  be  listened  to  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Legislature  of  Great 
Britain  without  irritation  or  indifference.  Their  work,  as  may  be 
seen,  divides  itself  into  two  parts — the  construction  of  such  a 
Federal  union  as  may  enable  the  Colonies  collectively  to  deal  with 
subjects  of  general  interest  and  concern,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
measures,  through  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government,  as  may 
secure  the  Colonies  from  danger  of  foreign  interference  or  aggres- 
sion, and  finally  establish  the  British  rule,  in  some  form,  over  the 
surrounding  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  portion 
of  this  work,  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  union,  is  rather  a 
matter  of  internal  concern  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  opposition  from  the  Imperial  Government, 
formulated  as  the  measure  has  been  in  accordance  with  their  own 
suggestion.  But  no  Australasian  statesman  can  conceal  from  himself 
that  there  are  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  progress, 
within  their  own  borders,  and  that  much  patience  and  energy  will 
be  needed  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  a  successful  termination. 
The  Convention  appears  to  have  been  fully  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  a 
fully  developed  confederation  of  all  the  Colonies  into  a  united 
whole,  and  they  therefore,  says  Mr.  Dalley,  prudently  limited 
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their  exertions  to  agreeing  about  such  a  measure  as  would  enable 
them  to  deal  with  matters  of  general  interest,  with  respect  to 
which  united  action  would  be  advantageous,  without  any  undue 
interference  with  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
several  Colonies  by  their  respective  legislatures."  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  the  Federal  Council  must 
have  a  legislative  authority,  not  only  independent,  but  supreme  in 
dealing  with  certain  subjects,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  in 
what  way  can  this  authority  be  conferred  and  maintained,  without 
danger  of  disagreement  ?  Sir  Henry  Parkes— whose  criticisms  on 
the  Convention  are,  I  regret  to  see,  disfigured  by  some  injudicious 
remarks  on  the  motives  of  its  members— has,  however,  clearly  illus- 
trated the  nature  of  the  principal  difficulty  which  will  be  urged  by  its 
opponents,  when  he  says  that  "  each  of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  com- 
posed of  two  Houses,  will  be  asked  to  delegate  the  control  of  subjects 
of  superior  importance  to  a  body  inferior  in  constitution  to  itself." 
This  difficulty  was  foreseen  by  the  earlier  Committees  whose 
labours  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  some  others,  in- 
cluding, I  may  notice,  that  geographical  one,  which  has  been 
settled  temporarily  by  the  adoption  of  the  charming  capital  of 
Tasmania  as  the  first  meeting-place ;  a  choice,  it  must  be  allowed, 
which,  as  the  meeting  is  to  take  place  in  the  hottest  month  of  an 
Australian  summer,  testifies  irresistibly  to  the  practical  wisdom  of 
the  Convention.  The  questions  which  the  Committees  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  in  1857,  suggested  should  be  referred 
to  a  Convention  for  decision  were  : 

(1)  Should   the  plan  of  union  to  be  submitted   to  the  people 
propose  merely  a  Consultative  Council,  authorised  to  frame  pro- 
positions for  the  sanction  of  the  States  Legislatures,  or  a  Federal 
Executive    and     Assembly,    with    supreme    power    on    national 
inter-Colonial    questions,    or    some    compromise    between    these 
extremes. 

(2)  If  a  Consultative  Council  be  adopted,  can  it  act  without  the 
aid  of  Ministers  ?     Shall  its  deliberations  be  restricted  to  certain 
specified  questions,  and  if  so,  to  what  questions  ? 

(3)  In  either  case,  where  shall  the  Federal  body  sit,  or  shall  it  be 
rotatory  ?     If  the  latter,  shall  the  Governor  of  the  State  where  it 
sits   for  the  time   being  exercise  the   Koyal    prerogative  on  its 
Bills  ? 

"  These,  and  similar  questions,"  they  say,  "  must  be  determined 
before  a  coherent  scheme  of  Federation  can  be  framed."  That 
these  difficulties  exist,  is  obvious ;  that  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
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Bill  which  is  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial 
Government  appreciate  these  difficulties,  we  may  readily  under- 
stand ;  but,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  question  of  centripetal,  as  against 
centrifugal  force  ?  Has  the  national  feeling  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  so  far  gathered  strength,  are  the  objects  sought,  and  which, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  cannot  be  attained  without  some  sort  of  Federal 
union,  sufficiently  important  to  overcome  that  disposition  to  isolated 
and  independent  action,  which  our  narrower,  but  more  fervent 
sympathies  with  our  own  special  Colony  have  hitherto  fostered  ? 
If  there  be  no  force  in  the  movement,  if  the  Convention  receive 
no  support  from  genuine  enthusiasm,  if,  in  fact,  the  national  life 
from  which  we  hope  such  great  results  has  not  yet  an  existence,  it 
needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  declare  that  Federation  will  be  post- 
poned, though  not  abandoned.  But  if  the  earnest  and  moderate 
views  of  that  Convention  are  understood  and  appreciated,  if  the 
youthful  and  growing  population  of  Australasia  can  rise,  as  I  hope 
and  believe  they  will,  to  the  height  of  their  great  opportunity,  then 
I  think  we  may  predict  that  the  difficulties  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  which,  let  me  say,  are  such  as  must  be  found  in  every 
imilar  undertaking,  will  not  prove  insuperable. 

"The  fated  sky 

Gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are  dull." 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  to  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Council  that  the  labours  of  the  Convention  have  been  addressed. 
A  series  of  resolutions,  unanimously  approved,  have  conveyed  an 
appeal  to  the  Imperial  Government,  that  the  Australasian  Colonies 
shall  be  protected  from  any  risks  of  foreign  aggression,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  and  that  they  shall  be  preserved  from  the  disastrous 
results  which  will  attend  the  further  deportation  of  French  criminals 
to  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  just  and  reasonable  nature  of  this 
appeal  is  indisputable,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
the  means  suggested  for  carrying  out  these  objects  are  free  from  serious 
objection.  These  are,  briefly,  so  far  as  regards  the  former  of  these 
requests,  the  establishment  of  British  influence  and  authority,  in 
the  form  of  absolute  annexation,  or  protectorate,  throughout  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  over  all  such  territories  as  are  not  within  the 
control  of  any  civilised  Power.  First,  perhaps,  among  these 
demands  or  requests,  comes  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea.  The 
geographical  position  of  that  island,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  glance 
at  the  map,  coupled  with  the  rapid  extension  of  trade  in  the 
narrow  Straits  which  separate  it  from  the  mainland  of  Australia, 
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would  make  its  acquisition  by  any  foreign  Power  highly  injurious 
to  our  community,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Convention,  "  while 
fully  recognising  that  the  responsibility  of  extending  the  boundaries 
of  the  Empire  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Government,  is  emphatically 
of  opinion  that  such  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  as  will 
most  conveniently  and  effectively  secure  the  incorporation  with  the 
British  Empire  of  so  much  of  New  Guinea  and  the  small  islands 
adjacent  thereto  as  is  not  claimed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands."  Nor  are  other  reasons  wanting.  As  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  has  epigrammatically  said  :  "  If  you  could  put  a  ring  fence 
round  New  Guinea,  it  might  remain  as  it  is,  but  you  cannot." 
We  cannot  endure  to  see  once  more  repeated  the  tale  of 
crime  and  violence  which  is  the  record  of  the  reckless  white 
trader,  wherever  he  may  go.  Great  Britain,  above  all  nations, 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  native  races,  and  no  effective  protection 
can  be  given  to  them,  unless  by  strict  and  powerful  Government 
intervention.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  enumeration  of  the  material 
advantages  of  such  a  possession  as  New  Guinea,  though  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  its  scenery,  its  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  treasures,  may  well  fascinate  the  scientific,  and  excite  the 
commercial  adventurer.  The  Convention,  wisely  abstaining  from 
urging  its  acquisition  on  these  grounds,  rest  their  argument  on  the 
geographical  position  of  the  island,  and  the  absence  or  inadequacy 
of  any  existing  laws  for  regulating  the  relations  between  the 
adventurous  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  nations,  with  the 
native  tribes.  And,  although  what  I  may  term  strategic  reasons 
are,  at  present,  less  powerful  with  respect  to  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  native  question  presses  there  still  more 
strongly  for  settlement.  The  state  of  things  among  these  islands  has 
become  absolutely  intolerable.  I  invite  those  who  are  sceptical 
upon  this  subject,  to  peruse  the  memorial  addressed  to  Lord  Derby 
by  the  Agents-General,  prepared  by  one  of  their  number,  whose 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  subject  is  only  equalled  by  his 
industry — Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell ;  or  to  read  the  record  of  crime, 
outrage,  and  savage  reprisal  furnished  by  Mr.  Coote,  in  his  work  on 
the  Western  Pacific,,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Every 
Australasian  Government  is  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief, 
but  they  are  utterly  powerless,  and  no  remedy  can  be  suggested  save 
the  establishment  of  a  British  Protectorate,  which  will  secure  the 
peaceful  development  of  these  fair  lands  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  native  population  themselves. 
Bat,  in  my  own  opinion,  no  peril  which  may  threaten  the  Austral- 
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asian  Colonies  from  foreign  intervention  or  aggression  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  appalling  deportation  scheme  now  being  considered 
by  the  French  Legislature.  Recognising  as  we  all  do  the  import- 
ance of  a  friendly  alliance  between  France  and  England,  and 
desirous  to  promote  that  alliance  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
we  hesitate  even  now  to  believe  that  the  Government  or  the 
Legislature  of  that  great  country  understand  the  nature  of  the 
injury  which  they  propose  to  inflict  on  the  Australasian  Colonies 
and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Yet  the  text  of  the  Bill  is  before  us,  and 
the  speeches  of  those  who  are  officially  responsible  for  it.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  habitual  criminals  of  France,  men  officially 
described  as  "  dangerous,  steeped  in  vice,  debauchery,  and  crime," 
shall  be  transported  for  life  to  New  Ca'edonia,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  other  French  Colonies.  They  are  to  be  sent  away  for  life, 
France  is  to  be  rid  of  them,  but  they  are  to  serve  no  term  of 
punishment,  and  to  be  free  on  arrival,  within  the  limits  of  the 
island  to  which  they  have  been  relegated ;  and,  by  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  seems  scarcely  intelligible,  the  administrative  authority 
may  grant  special  authorisation  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
relegation  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  I  would  ask  any 
reasoning  man  to  imagine  the  probability  of  the  favoured  convict's 
return,  of  his  own  free  will,  at  the  expiry  of  his  term  of  leave.  Nor 
are  these  dangerous  criminals  to  be  sent  in  small  numbers.  The 
official  reporter  of  the  Bill  calculates  that,  in  the  first  year,  5,000 
may  be  sent,  and  estimates  the  possible  number  for  New 
Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands  altogether  at  83,400.  Al- 
though they  are  to  be  supported  until  they  can  get  work,  "if 
they  will  not  work  they  must  live  how  they  can."  Is  not  this 
proposition  rightly  described  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria 
as  a  breach  of  the  comity  of  nations  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Australasian  Colonies  can  regard  patiently  the  near 
approach  of  such  a  peril  to  their  peace  and  safety  ?  New  Cale- 
donia, even  under  the  present  system,  has  become  a  source  of 
serious  trouble  and  danger  to  her  neighbours,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  the  convict  population,  and  the  notorious 
indisposition  of  the  French  authorities  to.  adopt  any  effective 
measures  of  control  or  restraint.  By  the  last  accounts  which  I 
have  received  from  Australia,  I  am  informed  that  a  fresh  detach- 
ment of  convicts,  373  in  number,  has  recently  arrived  at  Noumea, 
an  official  classification  of  whom  shows  that  225  of  them  are 
hardened  offenders,  including  33  who  have  been  transported  for 
assassination,  18  for  murder,  and  24  for  voluntary  homicide, 
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besides  other  crimes  which  I  cannot  mention.  The  custody  of 
these  prisoners  is  obviously  little  more  than  nominal.  Scarcely  an 
issue  of  the  local  paper  appears  without  recording  the  escape 
and  lawless  proceedings  of  some  of  their  number.  In  the  Argus 
summary  of  December  20,  the  following  paragraph  appears : 
41  Eight  more  escaped  French  convicts  from  New  Caledonia  have 
landed  at  Maryborough,  Queensland,  with  liberty  tickets  in  their 
possession.  On  December  11,  a  party  of  convicts,  at  Noumea, 
seized  the  cutter  Heloise  and  set  sail  for  Australia,  carrying  off  the 
captain  as  prisoner."  One  of  the  principal  journals  of  France, 
quoted  lately  by  the  Morning  Post,  admits  that  the  system  of  trans- 
portation, so  far  as  regards  any  hope  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
victs, is  an  entire  failure.  The  convicts  are  the  terror  of  their 
gaolers.  Throughout  the  island  gangs  of  escapees  roam  at  large, 
and  practise  outrages  without  fear  of  capture,  while  the  idea  of 
employing  the  liberated  convicts  at  regular  work  in  agriculture  or 
other  pursuits  has  had  to  be  definitely  abandoned.  The  unbiassed 
testimony  of  a  leading  organ  of  public  opinion  may  have,  let  us  trust, 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  French  Executive,  and  justify  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  the  Convention,  that  no  penal  settlement  for  the  reception 
of  European  criminals  will  long  continue  to  exist  in  the  Pacific,  in 
accordance  with  which  not  unreasonable  expectation  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  invited  "  to  make  such  serious  representations  to 
the  Government  of  France  as  may  be  deemed  expedient."  The 
consideration  of  the  present  French  Reeidiviste  Bill,  however, 
excites  far  stronger  reprobation  than  any  already  established 
criminal  system  of  transportation.  Is  it,  we  ask,  possible  that  the 
French  Government  propose  to  disgorge  into  the  fair  islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  a  festering  mass  of  crime  and  villainy  without 
the  semblance,  without  the  pretence  of  effectual  control  or  restraint, 
and  this  within  aa  easy  sail  of  the  Australian  mainland,  which  I 
venture  to  assert  is  a  less  difficult,  though  a  longer  journey,  than 
from  the  Channel  Islands  to  London  ?  The  Convention  rightly 
urges  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  course  so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of 
Australasia  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  on  this  subject  at  least, 
whatever  other  differences  may  exist,  the  Convention  speaks  in  the 
name  of  every  Australasian  Colony  united  as  one  man.  I  feel  that 
I  fail  to  convey  adequately  to  my  hearers,  situated  as  they  are 
here,  a  full  sense  of  the  dread  and  indignation  with  which  the 
report  of  this  cynical  proposition  has  been  received  by  our  com- 
munities on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  We  know  what  the 
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convict  curse  and  taint  has  been,  and  the  evils  to  which  my  own 
Colony  of  Victoria  was  subjected  about  thirty  years  ago,  from 
the  incursion  of  numbers  of  escaped  and  liberated  criminals  from 
penal  settlements  in  Van  Piemen's  Land.  We  will  not,  if  we  can 
avoid  it,  risk  a  similar  experience :  those  days  must  not  return. 
One  clause  among  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  proposes, 
indeed,  that  the  several  Colonies,  in  order  to  meet  an  imminent 
danger,  should,  without  delay,  pass  a  uniform  law,  to  prevent 
' '  the  landing  on  their  shores  of  persons  from  penal  settlements  in 
the  Pacitic,  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime."  This,  however,  i» 
but  a  partial  remedy,  and  our  representatives  may  fairly  press  upon 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  French  Government,  the  abandonment  of  this  ill-omened 
project  for  penal  colonisation. 

In  pressing  upon  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  as  must  make  necessary  the  annex- 
ation or  protectorate  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Convention  has  not  been  unmindful  that  although  they 
believe  that  policy  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Mother  Country,  the 
Australasian  Colonies  are  more  directly  concerned  in  its  adoption. 
Accordingly,  one  of  their  resolutions  undertakes  that  the  "  Govern- 
ments represented  will  submit  and  recommend  to  their  respective 
legislatives,  measures  of  permanent  appropriation  for  defraying,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  such  share  of  the  cost  incurred  in 
giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolutions,  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, having  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  Imperial  and 
Australasian  interests,  may  deem  fair  and  reasonable."  Such  a 
proposal,  which  would  have  satisfied  Joseph  Hume,  must,  we  may 
hope,  disarm  the  most  rigid  economist  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
It  is  a  favourite  theory  with  what  Professor  Seeley  terms  the 
"  pessimistic  school  "  of  politicians  that  the  Colonies  are  an  immense 
burden  to  England.  So  far  as  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  con- 
cerned, that  theory  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  j  ustification  in 
fact.  Those  of  us,  at  any  rate,  who  enjoy  the  liberty  of  managing 
our  own  affairs,  are  doing  something  more  than  relieving  the 
Imperial  exchequer.  We  are  undertaking  the  defence  of  our  own 
shores  by  land  and  sea,  and  our  representatives  now  propose  that 
we  shall  discharge  fully  our  share  of  the  obligations  incurred  for  the 
further  extension  of  British  territory. 

Finally,  the  Convention  has  determined  that  their  resolutions 
"  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  together  with  a  request  that  they  may  be 
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submitted  for  Her  Majesty's  gracious  consideration,  and  for  such 
action  as  Her  Majesty  may  think  proper  to  direct,  with  a  view  to 
giving  effect  to  the  earnest  desire  of  her  loyal  subjects  in  Australasia." 
In  closing  their  arduous  labours,  the  Convention  must  have  felt 
that  while  much  had  been  done,  much  still  remained  to  be  done ; 
yet  an  Australasian  colonist,  how  much  more  a  native-born 
Australasian,  may  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  reflecting  on  the 
patriotism,  loyalty,  and  moderation  which  has  distinguished  these 
deliberations :  an  earnest  desire  to  subordinate  the  peculiar 
prejudices  and  the  rivalries  of  individual  Colonies  to  the  general 
welfare;  a  sense  of  responsibility,  not  only  to  their  own  constituents, 
but  to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  the  civilised  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  Conference,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Union  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  has  advanced — to 
use  a  well-known  phrase — with  leaps  and  bounds.  01  what  may  be 
the  results  of  that  Federation,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  using 
language  which  may  appear  to  uninterested  hearers  to  savour  of 
the  bombastic,  as  opposed  to  that  pessimistic  school  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  I  trust  that  Professor  Seeley  will  acquit  us 
of  any  desire  to  join  either  party.  But  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
has  led  me,  with  his  assistance,  to  institute  a  historical  comparison, 
which  may  exhibit  better  than  any  other  form  of  illustration  the 
possibilities  of  Australasian,  and  therefore  of  English,  expansion. 
For  trade  follows  the  flag,  and  despite  all  Protectionist  fallacies,  and 
restrictive  tariffs,  which  no  one  regrets  more  than  1  do,  and 
which  I  trust  shortly  to  see  ameliorated,  the  Colonies  are 
among  the  best  customers  of  the  Mother  Country.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, call  your  attention  to  a  date  memorable,  if  not  fortunate,  in 
English  history.  Just  100  years  ago,  on  14th  of  January,  1784, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ratified  the  articles  of  treaty  with 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  finally  abandoned  the  claim  of  Eng- 
laDd  to  sovereignty  over  her  revolted  Colonies.  Nine  years  before 
that  time,  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Edmund  Burke  had  been  un- 
availingly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  adoption  by 
the  Mother  Country  of  a  more  conciliatory  policy  towards  hex 
Colonial  subjects.  The  Cassandra  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
warnings  were  unheeded.  But  if  we  consider  to  what  height  American 
commerce  and  American  prosperity  have  grown  since  that  date,  the 
language  of  Burke  in  his  argument  for  conciliation  with  America 
may  be  useful  for  our  present  purpose.  Speaking  of  the  population 
of  the  American  States,  and  computing  it  at  about  «•  two  millions 
of  our  own  European  blood  and  colour,"  he  observes,  "  whether  I 
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put  the  present  numbers  too  high  or  too  low,  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  Such  is  the  strength  with  which  population  shoots  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that,  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we  will, 
while  the  dispute  continues  the  exaggeration  ends.  Your  children 
do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to  manhood,  than  they  spread  from 
families  to  communities,  and  from  villages  to  nations.  But  the 
population  of  this  country,"  he  continues,  "  the  great  and  growing 
population,  though  a  very  important  consideration,  will  lose  much 
of  its  weight,  if  not  combined  with  other  circumstances.  The  com- 
merce of  your  Colonies  is  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers 
of  the  people." 

What,  then,  was  the  amount  of  the  commerce  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Edmund  Burke  by  its  growth  and  importance  ?  He 
produced  two  accounts  on  that  occasion,  one  exhibiting  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to  its  Colonies,  as  it 
stood  in  the  year  1704,  and  as  it  stood  in  1772.  The  other  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to  the  Colo- 
nies alone  in  1772,  compared  with  the  total  trade  of  England  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  1704.  I  will  not  trouble  my  hearers  further 
than  to  state  that  the  total  export  trade  to  all  the  world  in  1704 
amounted  to  £6,500,000 ;  the  total  trade  to  the  Colonies  alone  in 
1772  to  £6,024,000  ;  "  within  less  than  half  a  million,"  as  he  says, 
"  of  being  equal  to  what  this  great  commercial  nation  carried  on  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  with  the  whole  world.*'  I  need  not  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  Australasia  "  did  not  then  exist. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  away  ;  Great  Britain  and  America, 
we  trust,  have  forgotten  their  quarrels,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  English-speaking  republic.  But 
how  has  Great  Britain  fared  since  that  direful  misfortune  which 
Burke  too  truly  anticipated  ?  How  has  she  repaired  her  loss  ?  I 
omit,  for  the  time,  all  mention  of  that  great  Canadian  Federation 
which  has  set  so  good  an  example  to  Australasia.  I  turn  to  our 
own  statistics  alone,  and  I  may  again  quote  the  graphic  language  of 
that  great  philosophical  statesman  from  whom  I  have  already 
borrowed.  He  is  imagining  what  might  have  been  uttered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  some  prophetic  voice 
to  a  youth  destined  to  live  to  mature  old  age.  "  Young  man, 
there  is  America,  which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to 
amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men,  and  uncouth  manners,  yet 
shall,  before  you  taste  of  death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of 
that  commerce  which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world."  Substi- 
tute Australasia  for  America,  and  this  might  have  been  said  in  the 
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•n  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  That  Colony, 
ch  is  proud  to  bear  her  name,  the  most  populous  and  the 
uusiest  of  Australasian  communities,  was  founded  by  a  few  traders 
and  shepherds  in  the  year  when  Her  Majesty  ascended  the  throne. 
Turning  to  the  Australasian  statistics  for  1882,  I  find  that  the 
imports  of  Victoria  alone  in  that  year  were  £18,748,081,  and  her 
exports  £16,193,579,  not  very  far  short  of  three  times  the  amount  of 

§that  whole  export  trade  which  Burke  declared  to  excite  the  envy  of 
the  world.  And,  similarly,  if  we  take  the  total  trade,  import  and 
export,  of  Australasia,  we  find  that  it  amounted,  at  the  same  date  of 
1882,  to  £114,477,694,  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  being  about  £98,000,000. 

The  total  area  occupied  by  the  United  States  in  1783  appears 
to  have  been  only  820,680  square  miles,  though  it  has  now  in- 
creased to  3,603,844  square  miles,  by  successive  annexations. 
The  area  of  the  Australian  Continent  is  2,944,628  square  miles, 
and,  including  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  amounts  to  3,075,406, 
to  which  has  now  to  be  added  Fiji,  the  Jamaica  of  the  South. 
The  population  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  date,  is  reputed 
to  have  been  about  2,500,000 ;  the  population  of  the  Australasian 
Dominion  at  the  close  of  1882  was  estimated  at  2,936,409,  the 
total  of  their  revenue  being  £21,911,015.  "  The  United  States,"  says 
the  historian,  "  at  the  date  I  have  mentioned,  were  free,  but 
exhausted,  with  a  foreign  debt  of  $8,000,000,  and  a  domestic  debt 
of  $30,000,000  dollars,  amounting  to  about  £7,600,000  sterling." 
We  regard  a  debt  of  over  £100,000,000  with  a  light  heart,  for 
we  have  expended  these  resources  in  works  of  peace,  neither 
wasteful  nor  burdensome. 

We  stand,  as  was  said  by  Burke,  where  we  have  an  immense 
view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past.  Who  can  say  what  may  be  the 
fortune  of  the  future?  As  is  America  to-day,  so  may  Australasia 
be.  What  record  of  prosperity  and  progress  may  not  be  unfolded, 
fifty  years  hence,  by  some  representative  of  an  Australasian 
community,  addressing  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute— then,  I  trust,  no  longer  a  Colonial  but  a  Federal  Institution. 
For  all  this  success,  east  and  west,  in  Canada  and  Australasia,  all 
these  records  of  increasing  wealth  and  solidity,  are,  we  hope,  but 

"  Happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  theme 
Of  an  imperial  act." 

It  is  not  possible  that  these  great  and  ever-growing  communities 
will  always  rest  satisfied  without  some  share  in  the  work  and 
responsibilities  of  Imperial  Government.  No  thinking  man  but  must 
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feel  that  some  great  structural  change  must  be  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  British  Empire,  if  that  Empire  is  to  remain  whole  and 
undivided.  Two  paths  are  open  before  the  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain,  one  leading  to  Federation,  the  other  to— what  shall  I  call 
it  ? — disintegration.  If  they  select  the  latter,  their  country,  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  may — although  I  doubt  it — be  prosperous,  it  may 
even  be  happy,  but  it  will  not,  I  fear,  be  great ;  it  will  not  be  England 
as  it  has  been  ;  its  glory  and  history  will  be  of  the  past,  and  it  will  be 
not  a  small  state  among  other  small  states,  but  a  small  state  among 
great  states,  which,  as  Professor  Seeley  observes,  is  a  very  different 
thing.  But  if  they  choose  the  former  path,  *'  she  may  renew  her 
youth  like  the  eagle's,"  she  may  hold  an  Empire  in  her  grasp 
justly,  gloriously,  and  safely.  And  what  achievement  of  domestic 
legislation  could  equal  in  importance  and  usefulness  the  blending 
tcgelher  of  all  the  component  parts  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  in 
one  harmonious,  loyal,  and  lasting  Federation  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  B.  COWDEROY  :  As  a  Victorian  I  have  listened  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  admirable  paper  read  by  our  A  gent-  General, 
and  i  quite  enter  into  his  ardent  anticipations  of  the  great  future 
for  the  Colonies  of  Australasia  when  they  shall  have  been  elevated 
into  the  great  Federation,  to  be  called  the  Australasian  Dominion. 
At  the  same  time,  while  sympathising  with  these  glowing  anticipa- 
tions, it  would  not  be  unprofitable,  I  think,  for  a  lew  moments,  to 
descend  to  a  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  achievement  of  the  great  object  we  have  in  view. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Murray  Smith,  in  a  paper 
such  as  that  to  which  we  have  listened,  would  enter  into  many 
particulars  of  those  difficulties.  I  think  he  has  fairly  recognised 
them,  however,  in  referring  to  the  obstacles  which  have  beset  the 
question  in  the  discussions  which  have  been  going  on  for  the  past 
twenty-five  or  more  years  between  the  various  Colonies,  and  he 
has  mentioned  some  of  the  difficulties  which  still  stand  in  the  way 
of  those  Colonies  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  a 
Federal  Union.  There  is  one  difficulty  which  he  mentioned  when 
he  referred  to  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  different  Colonies. 
I  will  not  make  myself  disagreeable  by  entering  into  that  matter, 
but  I  will  merely  say  that  it  is  unfortunately  as  true  as  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  such  feelings  do  exist.  In  connection  Vith  the  feel- 
ing which  occasionally  manifests  itself  between  the  different  Colo- 
nies upon  intercolonial  questions,  there  is  one  question  which  no 
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doubt  will  present  itself  for  discussion  as  between  the  Colonies 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  when  any  attempt  is  made  to 
arrive  at  a  common  agreement  on  this  question  of  Federal  Union. 
I  refer  to  the  rectification  of  the  boundary  line  which  divides  the 
two  Colonies  from  each  other.  We  Victorians  contend  that  a  great 
blunder  was  made  when  the  charter  of  our  separation  from  New 
South  Wales  was  granted.  You  need  only  look  at  the  map  and 
observe  the  small  sort  of  excrescence  on  the  south-east  border,  and 
when  you  are  told  that  that  comprises  the  whole  of  the  foremost 
Colony  of  the  Australian  group,  you  will  think,  I  imagine,  that 
Victoria  would  be  entitled  to  a  little  more  territory  than  is  at  present 
allotted  to  her. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL  :  The  Federal  Council  would  settle  all  that. 

Mr.  COWDEROY  :  No  doubt  Sir  Saul  Samuel  will  consider  we  have 
all  we  have  a  claim  to,  and  all  we  are  likely  to  get ;  but  the  very 
fact  of  our  entertaining  one  opinion  and  Sir  Saul  Samuel  another,  is 
quite  enough  to  show  that  there  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be 
settled  between  the  Colonies  before  the  larger  question  can  be  finally 
dealt  with.  There  is  another  question  to  which  Mr.  Murray  Smith 
has  referred— the  existence  of  diverse  and  hostile  tariffs.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  that  is  the  main  difficulty  at  present.  If  we  could 
only  agree  upon  some  uniform  tariff  for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies, 
so  as  to  form  a  commercial  or  Customs'  Union  between  them,  there 
would  be  much  less  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  upon  the 
larger  question.  Mr.  Smith  has  admitted  that  the  Colony  of  Victoria 
must  bear  a  full  share  of  the  blame  arising  from  this  diversity  of 
tariffs,  and  I  fear  we  must  accept  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the 
blame,  for  it  is  owing  to  the  character  of  our  tariff,  which  differs 
so  materially  from  those  of  other  Colonies,  that  an  agreement  for 
a  Customs'  union  has  been  found  to  be  impracticable.  In  every 
Conference  which  has  been  held  between  the  Colonies  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  advisableness  of  an  agreement  upon  one 
uniform  tariff  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  Colonies,  but  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  agree  upon  what  this  uniform  tariff  should  be. 
As  many  of  you  are  aware,  twenty-five  years  ago  the  tariff  of  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,  and  the  other  Colonies  consisted  of  about 
as  many  lines  as  you  can  count  upon  your  fingers  ;  at  the  present 
time  the  Victorian  tariff  consists  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  lines.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  the  vast 
difficulty  which  has  been  created  by  the  change  of  fiscal  policy, 
or  the  difficulty  of  bringing  that  policy  into  harmony  with  that  of 
the  other  Colonies.  I  may  state,  however,  for  the  information  of 
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the  meeting,  that  there  are  some  indications  of  a  probable  mitiga- 
tion of  the  severity,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  our  protectionist  policy. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  promote  and  sustain  some  of  the 
industries  which  have  been  in  operation  in  Victoria  for  some  years 
past,  but  there  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages,  and  these 
are  beginning  to  be  discovered  by  manufacturers  who  have  been 
leaning  for  some  years  upon  the  protectionist  tariff.  Before  I  left 
Melbourne,  last  May,  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  finding  that 
great  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  extension  of  our 
manufactures  in  consequence  of  the  tariff — which,  whilst  shutting 
out  the  productions  of  other  countries,  naturally  tends  to  shut  in  our 
own — began  to  cry  out  for  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  upon 
trade,  and  they  sought  a  friendly  conference  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  whose  principles,  as  you  may  imagine,  are  those  of  free 
trade,  the  object  of  the  conference  being  to  consider  in  what  way 
the  general  interests  of  the  Colony,  including  commerce  as  well  as 
manufactures,  might  be  best  promoted.  The  conference  discussed 
this  question  in  connection  with  those  of  immigration  and  federa- 
tion. We  are  importing  English  capital  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
promotion  of  public  works,  but  those  who  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
country  object  to  the  introduction  by  State  assistance  of  labour  to 
aid  in  the  expenditure  of  that  capital.  The  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, found  that  the  dearth  of  labour  was  operating  most  prejudici- 
ally to  the  interests  of  the  Colony.  The  result  of  the  conference, 
so  far  as  immigration  is  concerned,  was  that  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed,  which  have  stirred  up  the  towns,  the  country  districts, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  shire  councils  and  local  municipal  bodies 
throughout  the  Colony,  to  send  memorials  to  the  Government  in 
favour  of  a  renewal  of  the  assisted  immigration  which  previously 
existed,  and  which  still  is  the  policy  of  our  neighbouring  Colonies. 
The  question  of  intercolonial  free  trade  was  also  discussed — a 
question  which,  of  course,  involves  to  some  extent  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  and  protection,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  so 
many  difficulties.  I  myself  wrote  a  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  had  been  done  in  past  years,  and  which  showed  that 
year  after  year  conferences  had  been  held  and  efforts  made  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Colonies  to  a  general  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  a  common  tariff,  without  which  there  is  no  hope  of 
intercolonial  free  trade,  and  much  less  of  a  general  Federal  Union. 
Many  persons  will  say  that  the  free  trade  should  not  be  between 
the  Colonies  merely,  but  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country ;  and  no  doubt  a  Customs'  union  which  embraced  the  whole 
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Empire  would  give  satisfaction  to  an  influential  class  of  persons  of 
whom  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately.  Others,  however,  might 
say  that  this  would  be  simply  protection  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  details,  but  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference appears  to  be  that  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  an  agree- 
ment being  come  to  shortly  between  the  different  interests  in  the 
country  and  between  our  Colony  and  the  other  Colonies,  or,  at  all 
events,  there  is  a  disposition  to  approach  each  other  more  closely 
and  to  remove  one  great  stumbling-block  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  an  Australian  Dominion. 

Mr.  WILFRED  POWELL  :  I  think  that  the  eloquent  reader  of  the 
paper  we  have  just  heard  has  hit  the  key-note  of  the  main  obstruc- 
tion to  the  perfect  Federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  in  the 
words  he   quoted   of  Sir   William  Morgan,  "  Why,  oh  why,  do 
we    search  each   other's    portmanteaus  ? "     I  am  reminded  of  a 
story   which   a   gentleman   once    told    me  when  travelling   with 
him  by  steamer.     It  appears   he   had   occasion   to   travel  to   the 
different  Australian  ports  on  his  way  home  from  India,  and,  not 
wishing  to  be  encumbered  with  much  luggage,  he  only  took  his 
portmanteau   with   him.      Before   leaving  India   he   purchased 
valuable  shawl  for  his  wife  in  England.     On  landing  at  Adelaide, 
where  he  had  occasion  to  stay  two  days,  his  portmanteau   was 
searched,  and  he  had  to  pay  duty  on  the  shawl.     At  Melbourne  he 
was  told  by  the  official  he^would  have  to  pay  duty.   He  said  :  "  But 
I  have  paid  duty  once,  at  Adelaide  !  "     "  Can't  help  it,  sir,"  replied 
the  official ;  "  you  will  have  to  pay  again ;  this  is  another  Colony." 
So  he  paid  again.     Having  to  go  on  to  Sydney  he  thought  he 
would  be  free  from  duty  there,  because  he  had  heard  that  Sydney 
was  a  free-trade  port,  but  on  arriving  he  was  asked  whether  his 
portmanteau  contained  anything  but  his  personal  wearing  apparel. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied  "  I  have  a  shawl  for  my  wife."     "  Is  your  wife 
on  board,  sir  ?  "     "  No,  she's  in  England."     «*  Oh,  then  you'll  have 
to  pay  for  that  shawl." 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL  :  It  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  duty  on  shawls 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.WiLFEED  POWELL  :  I  am  telling  the  story  as  it  was  told  me. 
It  may  be  exaggerated  slightly.  The  man  protested  that  he  had 
paid  twice  already.  "  Can't  help  it,  sir;  this  is  another  Colony." 
So  he  paid  again.  Going  up  the  river  to  Brisbane  he  happened 
to  mention  the  fact  of  his  having  to  pay  so  often  for  the  shawl. 
11  Oh,  my  dear  sir,"  said  a  lady  who  overheard  him,  "  I  can  wear 
the  shawl  until  we  go  on  shore,  and  then  they  can't  charge  you  for 
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it."  The  gentleman  was  glad  to  let  her  wear  the  shawl,  and  so,  as 
he  thought  escape  duty,  but,  when  he  sot  on  shore,  the  woman  was 
gone,  and  the  shawl  too.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  remarks 

on   New   Guinea   that  I  wish   to  speak,   because   that  is,    may 
I  say,  more  in  my  province.     When  Queensland  essayed  to  annex 
New  Guinea,  on  April  4,  1883,  she  committed  what  may  be  termed 
a  political  blunder  of  the  best  possible  kind,  and  of  the  highest 
value,  and  leading  to  results  of  the  highest  importance.     When  I 
first  arrived  in  England,  and  spoke  of  New  Guinea,  it  was  hard  to 
find  anyone  who  knew  exactly  where  New  Guinea  was  situated. 
Still  less  was  it  known  that  it  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 
Now,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  reads  the  papers 
who  does  not  know  its  position  and  area,  and  who  is  not  also  con- 
versant with  the  traits  of  its  inhabitants.     One  enormous  result 
has  certainly  accrued  from  that  "mistake,"  and  that  is  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  which  great  result  will  be  better 
and  better  appreciated  as  time  goes  on.     Mr.  Murray  Smith  said 
that  he   need  not  notice   the  unfounded   charge   of  Queensland's 
desire  to  find  fresh  supplies  for  the  labour  traffic  from  New  Guinea. 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  question  is  one  which  we  can  afford  to 
ignore.     It  is  one  that  should  be  most  openly  discussed,  with  a 
view  to  showing  how  utterly  absurd  and  unfounded  the  accusation 
is.     There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  the  recidivistes  is 
one  the  importance   of  which   cannot   be  too  plainly  urged.     I 
believe  it  i^  one  of  comparatively  easy  solution  now,  but,  let  it  go 
on  for  a  few  years,  and  it  will  become  not  only  one  of  fearful 
significance  to  Australia,  but  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  see  a  way  of  helping  Australia  out  of  the  danger.     Should 
I    be    fortunate   enough   to    start    on    the    proposed   expedition 
to  New  Guinea,  and  also  fortunate  enough  to  come  back,  I  shall 
no  doubt  be  able  to  corroborate  the  eloquent  words  of  the  lecturer 
as  to  the  beauty  and  worth  of  this  huge  island.     It  will  be  my 
earnest  endeavour  to  discover,  besides  the  scientific  value  of  the 
island,  the  way  in  which  the  commerce  of  the  British  Empire  may 
be  introduced  without-  the  wrong  and  robbery  which  I  fear  has  often 
been  the  herald  of  civilisation.     I  am,  also,  humbly  in  hope  that 
the  opening  of  the  island  by  an  explorer  may  lead,  in  some  small 
degree,  to  the  achievement  of  the  great  object  brought  before  us 
this  evening,  viz,,  the  annexation — or  at  least  the  protectorate — of 
New  Guinea. 

Captain  J.  C.  R.  COLOMB,  B.M.A. :    The  paper  which  we  have 
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lieard  read  raises  a  great  variety  of  subjects  for  discussion.  One 
ihing  clear  is,  that  the  Federation  of  Australia  will  be  effected  by 
the  people  and  statesmen  of  Australia  in  their  own  time  and  in 
heir  own  way.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  anyone  who  is  not  an 
Australian  to  authoritatively  discuss.  I  do  not  think,  even,  that  it 
is  a  matter  upon  which  the  Home  Government  ought  in  any  way  to 
dictate.  I  will  not  presume,  therefore,  to  enter  into  the  question,  but 
will  make  one  or  two  observations  upon  the  external  results  likely 
to  accrue  from  Australasian  Federation.  I  think  one  of  the  best  and 
greatest  results  will  be  that  the  Federation  of  Australasia  will,  and 
must,  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  Imperial  policy  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  London.  That  this  is  needed  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  when  we  remember  the  distinct  claim  that  Australian 
statesmen  have  made  already  upon  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
declaration  of  a  policy  for  the  South  Pacific,  though  we  may  well 
reflect  that — grave  as  that  claim  is,  coming  from  the  source  it  does 
— it  does  not  command  very  absorbing  attention  here.  The  most 
serious  and  immediate  question  for  consideration  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  deportation  of  French  criminals.  New  Caledonia  is  the 
fountain-head  from  which  streams  of  vice  and  crime  are  to  be  poured 
over  the  Pacific.  When  anyone  speaks  of  a  British  Protectorate  of 
the  Pacific,  the  answer  is,  "  Oh,  the  susceptibilities  of  France." 
Well,  I  would  point  out  how  it  was  that  France  came  to  occupy 
New  Caledonia.  In  1854,  when  a  French  and  English  joint  fleet 
was  proceeding  to  the  North  Pacific,  and  while  French  and  English 
soldiers  were  on  their  way  to  the  Crimea,  the  best  of  the  French 
frigates  was  detached  from  the  fleet  and  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
the  South  Pacific.  At  a  certain  latitude  the  frigate  met  another 
French  war  steamer,  and  they  finally  arrived  at  New  Caledonia, 
where,  in  the  words  of  M.  T.  de  Montravel,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  they  appeared  "in  force  sufficient  to  intimidate  the 
population  and  to  cause  them  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
France  ;"  and  the  despatch  goes  on  to  point  out  the  great  advan- 
tages of  this  island  as  a  base  for  future  attack  upon  British  interests 
in  the  South  Pacific.  In  the  whole  of  those  voluminous  papers 
there  is  no  word  regarding  the  susceptibilities  of  England  or  of  the 
people  of  Australasia.  I  think,  in  the  interests  of  Australasia  and 
in  the  interests  of  civilisation,  we  can  be  too  scrupulous  about  the 
sentimental  susceptibilities  of  France  in  the  policy  we  should 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Murray  Smith  will, 
perhaps,  excuse  me  saying  that  I  think  he  passed  a  little  too  lightly 
over  the  question  of  the  defence  not  merely  of  Australasian  but  of 
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British  commerce  in  the  Pacific.  I  admit  that  foreign  aggression, 
resulting  from  war,  is  put  in  the  background  somewhat  when  we 
are  in  the  presence — the  immediate  presence — of  the  danger  with 
regard  to  aggression  by  the  French  criminals,  but  the  former  is  a 
question  we  may  have  to  face  sooner  or  later.  We  have  now  had 
nearly  eighty  years  of  maritime  peace.  Why  ?  Because  struggles 
on  the  sea  for  nearly  two  centuries  brought  us  out  in  the  survival 
as  "  the  fittest,"  and  we  kept,  as  "  material  guarantees  "  of  peace, 
those  points  of  land  which  command  the  seas  for  which  we  had 
fought.  Does  any  sensible  man  believe  that  we  should  have  had 
eighty  years  of  peace  on  the  sea  had  the  close  of  the  struggle  left 
Russia  in  possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ; 
an  Italian  power — Malta  ;  Spain — Gibraltar ;  France — Quebec, 
Halifax,  and  Jamaica ;  with  a  German  power  at  St.  Helena,  the 
Cape,  and  Aden  ?  But,  turning  to  the  South  Pacific,  we  have  a 
new  appropriation  of  civilisation.  We  have  no  such  local  prece- 
dents, but  we  have  the  principle  all  the  same.  If  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve its  future  peace,  we  must  now  show  our  policy  by  peacefully 
securing  similar  "  material  guarantees"  in  those  waters.  I  agree 
with  the  last  speaker,  that  the  importation  of  criminals  in  the  South 
Pacific  will,  if  England  does  not  now  speak,  and  speak  plainly, 
lead  to  a  European  war.  You  will  have  the  whole  Pacific  spread 
with  confusion,  crime,  and  disorder.  You  will  have  other  Powers, 
certainly  France,  establishing  herself  more  firmly  than  ever,  in 
order  to  guard  against  dangers  she  herself  has  created.  You  will 
come  to  a  dual  control,  and  you  know  what  that  means.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  say  that  the  formation  of  an  Australasian  Dominion 
will  be  ultimately,  perhaps,  the  safety  of  England.  With  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  on  one  side,  and  an  Australasian  Dominion 
on  the  other,  the  old  ship  of  England  will  be  kept  on  an  "  even 
keel."  It  will,  I  hope,  put  more  backbone  in  a  policy  which  is 
prone  now  to  begin  with  fuddle  and  to  end  with  funk. 

The  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  PERRY,  D.D.,  being  called  on  by  the 
Chairman,  said :  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
received  me  to-night.  I  have  listened  with  exceedingly  great 
interest  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Murray  Smith.  I  desire  that 
there  should  be  a  Federation  of  the  various  Colonies  of  Australia  ; 
at  the  same  time  I  see  at  present  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  I 
am  unable  to  add  to  the  arguments  that  Mr.  Murray  Smith  has 
used. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH,  K.C.M.G. :  I  desire  to  express  in  very  few 
words  my  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Murray  Smith  for  his  eloquent 
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and  admirable  paper.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  well-timed.  I 
think  Mr.  Murray  Smith  has  not  done  more  than  justice  to  the 
very  temperate  resolutions  of  the  Convention  recently  held  in 
Sydney.  All  of  us  must  have  been  astonished  at  the  very  moderate, 
and  yet  perhaps  because  of  their  moderation  powerful,  resolutions 
arrived  at  unanimously  by  the  Convention.  When  the  question  of 
Federation  comes  to  be  discussed,  each  Colony  will  have  to  give  up 
something,  and,  perhaps,  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  the  question 
of  the  tariffs  could  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  I  think  the 
desired  end  might  be  attained  more  quickly.  That  a  common  tariff 
is  possible  was  proved  by  the  first  Convention  in  Melbourne  in 
1862,  when  the  whole  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
Colonies  agreed  upon  a  uniform  tariff.  I  was  looking  the  matter 
up  to-day,  and  I  was  sorry  to  notice  that  the  three  representatives  of 
New  South  Wales  were  all  gone  to  another  world;  the  three 
representatives  of  Victoria  had  also  joined  "  the  majority;  "  while 
the  three  representatives  from  my  Colony,  including  your  humble 
servant,  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  reference  which  Mr.  Murray  Smith  made  to  the 
speeches  of  Burke.  It  has  been  said  of  Burke  that  although  very 
probably  he  would  cease  to  be  read  by  the  men  of  this  generation, 
the  time  never  would  come  when  men  would  not  be  the  wiser  and 
better  for  reading  him,  and  I  think  we  may  look  upon  the  words 
which  Mr.  Murray  Smith  has  read  to  us  to-night  as  very  well  timed. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  convicts,  every  State  ought  to 
know  that  there  is  nothing  so  expensive  as  crime.  If  I  know 
anything  of  the  people  of  Australia,  I  know  that,  in  this  matter,. 
it  is  no  use  talking  to  them  about  this  being  lawful  or  that 
being  unlawful.  They  will  insist  upon  keeping  out  these  thorough,, 
deep- stained  criminals,  as  being  a  serious  element  of  danger  to 
themselves  and  to  the  State.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
Federation  I  do  hope  the  Colonies  will  recognise  the  great  fact 
that  they  must  give  up  something.  It  will  be  a  plant  of  slow  but 
sturdy  growth,  and  in  this  great  cause,  which  must  ultimately 
triumph,  we  must  all  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  will  not,  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
refuse  your  command  to  say  a  few  words,  although  I  had  been 
previously  asked  to  do  so  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Young,  and  had  begged 
to  be  excused.  The  reason,  however,  why  I  wished  to  be  excused 
was  one  which  I  am  afraid  will  not  meet  with  much  sympathy  or 
approval  in  this  assembly :  for  while  I  admire  the  eloquent  and 
graceful  language  in  which  the  speaker  has  presented  his  subject 
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to-night,  and  while  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  him  in  the 
main  objects  of  his  paper,  I  am  not  myself  an  enthusiast  as  regards 
the  present  aspect  of  the  question  of  Federation  in  Australia.  I 
feared,  therefore,  that  I  might  strike  a  jarring  note  if  I  referred  to 
any  opinions  of  my  own.  But,  as  I  am  obliged  to  speak,  I  will 
not  shrink  from  saying  that  I  think  the  immediate  object  before  the 
statesmen  of  Australia  when  they  met  the  other  day,  was  not  so 
much  the  Federation  of  the  Colonies  for  intercolonial  purposes,  as 
the  method  (a  matter  of  much  more  pressing  consequence  and 
interest)  by  which  they  should  best  meet  Lord  Derby's  invitation 
for  concerted  action  with  the  Imperial  Government  on  certain 
questions  of  imperial  and  national  concern.  I  should  myself  have 
been  more  hopeful  of  the  ultimate  result  if  the  labours  of  the 
Convention  had  been  confined  to  that  particular  subject.  The 
object  of  the  Convention,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  perfectly 
simple  one.  Three  events  had  happened  in  the  Pacific  to  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  everyone  concerned  with  the  future  of 
Australasia.  In  the  first  place  an  alarm  had  been  created — how 
far  justified  no  one  can  quite  say — that  some  foreign  Power  intended 
to  take  possession  of  further  portions  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
Secondly,  a  step  had  been  taken  by  Queensland,  in  the  annexation 
of  New  Guinea,  which  necessitated  immediate  action,  one  way  or 
the  other,  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Thirdly,  a  measure  had 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France  for  the  transportation  of 
large  numbers  of  her  worst  criminals  to  that  fair  region  of  the 
world.  With  regard  to  all  these  objects,  Lord  Derby  had  invited 
the  politicians  in  Australia  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  if  we  could  now,  in  a  patient  and  temperate 
spirit  on  both  sides  of  the  'water,  endeavour  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  problem  immediately  before  us,  we  should  not  find  it  so 
difficult  to  discover.  But  we  have  gone  into  the  much  larger 
question  of  Federation  for  intercolonial  purposes,  a  question  which 
has  already  raised  many  formidable  difficulties  in  previous  years, 
as  is  well  known  to  everybody  who  has  studied  the  history  of  our 
people.  I  think  these  difficulties  are  still  in  the  way,  and  there  is 
one  at  any  rate  which,  I  think,  is  of  an  insuperable  character,  or, 
at  least,  if  not  insuperable,  will  take  a  long  time  to  overcome. 
I  rejoice,  indeed,  to  hear  from  Sir  Arthur  Blyth  and  Mr.  Murray 
Smith,  as  well  as  others  who  have  spoken,  that  in  their 
opinion  success  will  be  so  much  easier  than  I  think  it  is  likely 
to  be  myself.  Some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  men- 
tioned to-night  are  those  derived  from  hostile  tariffs,  and  from  the 
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differing  objects  and  desires  of  the  Colonies  ;  but  it  is  not  in  these 
that  I  would  see  insuperable  obstacles.  The  one  which  I  do  see  is 
in  the  proposition  to  give  legislative  authority  to  a  small  body 
which  must  of  necessity  be  subordinate  to  the  powerful  legislatures 
already  existing  in  each  of  the  Colonies — Parliaments  which  will,  I 
think,  be  reluctant  to  divest  themselves  of  power,  or  to  confer  it 
upon  anyone  else.  It  is  of  the  essence,  I  think,  of  any  plan  for  a 
Federated  Australia,  that  it  should  have  a  Supreme  Parliament, 
just  as  there  is  a  Supreme  Parliament  for  Federated  Canada ;  and 
I  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  evidence  of 
Australia  being  ripe  for  so  great  a  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  concerted  action  with  the  Imperial  Government  for 
the  special  objects  I  have  named,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
are  the  same  difficulties,  especially  for  the  one  great  object  of 
defeating  the  recidivute  scheme.  Whatever  differences  may  exist 
among  us  on  other  points,  there  is  one,  at  any  rate,  where  we  have 
none ;  and  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Murray  Smith 
to-night  will  help  in  accomplishment  of  that  great  object  and 
purpose  on  which,  I  believe,  all  Australians  are  united,  namely, 
that  of  forbidding  the  further  contamination  of  the  Pacific  by  French 
criminals.  That  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  by  far  the  most  immediately 
important  question  before  us.  Nor  is  its  importance  confined  to  the 
Western  Pacific,  where  French  interests  are  not  so  extended  as 
they  are  in  the  Eastern  Pacific.  The  Eastern  Pacific,  immediately 
on  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  will  assume  a  totally 
new  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  clusters  of  more 
than  a  hundred  islands,  belonging  to  France,  will  then  become 
the  nearest  to  England  and  to  Europe.  The  contamination  of 
these  islands  by  French  criminals,  from  which  contamination  they 
are  virgin  as  yet,  is  of  not  less  serious  import  to  the  world,  I 
think,  than  the  sending  of  a  further  number  of  criminals  to  New 
Caledonia  itself.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  our  efforts  and  our  dis- 
cussions may  yet  be  directed  less  to  a  Federation  of  the  Colonies 
for  intercolonial  objects  than  to  that  immediate  concert  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government  which  alone  can  gave 
us  from  the  common  danger  with  which  the  \vhole  Pacific  region 
is  now  threatened. 

Mr.  W.  WESTGAKTH  :  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  compliments 
to  Mr.  Murray  Smith,  who  has  been  so  long  known  to  us  as  a 
public  man  and  Colonial  agent  of  the  first  ability,  and  whose  paper 
is  so  much  worthy  of  attention.  I  desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  several  points  of  the  paper,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
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given.  I  will  take  first  the  subject  of  the  debts  of  our  Australian 
Colonies.  They  are  large,  and  are  getting  larger  every  year,  but  I 
quite  endorse  the  remarks  of  the  lecturer  that  they  have  most  valu- 
able security  behind  them.  I  can  speak  upon  that  subject  with 
some  authority,  as  my  business  to  some  extent  relates  to  the 
subject.  I  have  seen  the  credit  of  the  Colonies  rise  from  very  pool- 
beginnings  to  the  ^present  very  satisfactory  height.  I  have  seen 
the  Colonial  Six  per  Cents,  which  were  first  issued,  selling  at  a 
great  discount,  and  now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Four  per 
Cents,  selling  in  some  instances  at  a  considerable  premium.  New 
South  Wales  Four  per  Cents,  have  touched  105£;  Victoria  has  been 
very  nearly  in  the  same  position ;  and  in  most  cases  we  are 
accustomed  to  the  very  pleasant  appearance  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
list  of  the  whole  of  them  being  asked  for  at  over  100.  New  South 
Wales,  which  generally  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  her 
great  resources,  and  free  trade,  and  so  on,  might  have  stood  still 
higher ;  and  had  she  followed ,  the  advice  of  my  friend,  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  she  might  have  appeared  in  the  market  with  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  stocks — only  half  a  step  from  the  climax  of  the 
market,  the  Three  per  Cent.  British  Consols.  Next  comes  the 
subject  of  Federation.  To  my  mind,  the  principal  advantage  of 
Federation  of  the  Colonial  groups,  such  as  Australasia,  is  the  step 
thereby'taken  towards  the  Federation  of  the  Empire,  which  is  by 
far  the  greater  of  the  two  questions.  The  only  argument  against 
the  Federation  of  the  Colonies  that  I  have  heard  from  anyone  whose 
opinion  was  worth  having  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  South  Wales,  who,  in  a  discussion  I  had  with  him, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  federate  the 
different  Colonial  groups,  which  would  feel  themselves  strong,  and 
might  separate  from  the  Mother  Country.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
hold  these  Colonies  in  the  separate  manner  in  which  they  are  now 
held— totally  unrepresented  as  part  of  the  Empire— it  is  safer, 
perhaps,  in  that  way  to  reduce  their  strength,  but  the  Federation 
of  the  Colonies  in  their  different  groups  would  give  us  great  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  Federated  Empire.  Regard- 
ing New  Guinea,  I  confess  I  was  disappointed  a't  the  response  made 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  annexation  of  that  island  by 
the  Government  of  Queensland.  It  is  only  doing  the  Government 
justice,  however,  to  say  that  their  policy  was  not  exactly  seen  at 
the  time  as  it  is  now.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  very  signifi- 
cant hint  given  by  Lord  Derby  in  the  phrase  that  it  would  not  be 
taken  as  a  friendly  act  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  Power  to  take 
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New  Guinea — a  phrase  the  meaning  of  which  is  well  understood  ; 
and  then  it  appeared  there  would  not  be  any  objection  to  the 
annexation  of  New  Guinea  by  a  Federated  Australia.  That  is  so 
far  satisfactory.  There  is  another  view  of  the  matter  with  which 
many  will  agree.  It  is,  that  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune  that 
any  part  of  our  Empire  situated  in  the  tropics,  and  which  requires 
what  are  called  inferior  races  for  labour,  should  be  a  self-governed 
Colony.  We  all  know  what  human  nature  is,  and  I  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  rule  in  Imperial  policy  that  no  territory  which  is 
iropical,  and  which  has  these  inferior  races,  or  which  will  have 
them  for  the  good  of  its  commerce,  should  be  a  self-governed 
Colony.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  defence,  that  is  a  very 
important  question.  I  think  the  mode  of  defence  is  at  present  most 
defective.  We  are  instituting  small  separate  navies  and  small 
separate  military  or  <?zfrm-military  forces.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  this  subject  is  attracting  attention.  I  agree  that  the  navies 
should  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  either  by  the  separate  fleets 
being  under  the  command  of  the  Imperial  Government,  or  by  the 
Colonies  giving  a  contribution  for  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  Navy 
to  be  in  Colonial  waters. 

Mr.  J.  MclNTYRE,  M.L.A.  (Victoria) :  I  have  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  being  present  and  listening  to  the  able  addresses  we 
have  heard  _to-night.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  political 
aspects  of  the  question,  but  I  must  confess  that,  to  my  mind,  the 
paper  does  not  deal  as  sternly  with  the  question  of  the  neglect  of 
the  Colonies  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  as  I  think  it  might 
have  done.  Taken,  however,  with  his  reference  to  what  happened 
in  America,  we  may  perhaps  read  the  lecturer's  remarks  "  between 
the  lines."  I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  "  judicious  neglect  " 
is  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country.  Take  the  present  posi- 
tion of  matters.  The  paper  largely  deals  with  a  question  which 
has  agitated  the  Colonies  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  upon 
this  question  a  great  Convention  was  held  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  Colonies.  We  sent  not  only  our  present  Premier,  but  two 
ex-Premiers  to  take  part  in  this  important  business.  The  Conven- 
tion sat  a  considerable  number  of  days,  and  decided  upon  certain 
important  resolutions.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  In  the  Mother 
Country  we  have  a  Parliament  which  is  just  commencing  a  new 
session,  yet  the  Queen's  Speech,  which  deals  with  so  many 
questions,  did  not  refer,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  important 
Convention  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  think  this  is  not  a 
judicious  system  of  neglect ;  at  all  events,  if  it  is,  I  am  no  judge. 
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I  feel  quite  sure — and  the  lecturer  would  bear  me  out — that 
this  omission  will  have  caused  special  attention  in  the  Colonies, 
and  will  have  called  forth  comments  not  of  the  most  generous 
land.  Lord  Derby  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  Queen'* 
Speech  contained  some  reference  to  the  matter,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  by  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Derby  himself  that 
the  Convention  was  brought  about.  In  his  paper,  Mr.  Murray 
Smith  has,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  shown  his  abilities  as  a 
diplomatist  rather  than  a  politician,  and  it  is  very  proper,  perhaps,, 
that  he  should  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  suggest  that 
whilst  the  Colonies  are  not  very  likely,  perhaps,  to  get  the  Federal 
idea  carried  out  for  some  time,  you  should  assist  us  to  get  some 
system  of  representation  in  Parliament.  I  do  not  go  to  the  length- 
of  suggesting  that  the  Colonies  should  actually  send  members  to 
Parliament,  but  there  should  be  some  system  by  which  our  Agents- 
General — our  ambassadors,  so  to  speak — should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, upon  proper  occasions,  of  stating  their  views  upon  matters 
in  which  they  are  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  tariff  question, 
Mr.  Murray  Smith  knows  I  have  had  to  fight  against  the  tariff 
which  exists  in  Victoria.  I  hope  that,  by  and  by,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  should  like 
some  of  the  Agents- General  and  others  to  tell  the  Institute  some- 
thing about  the  resources  of  the  Colonies.  If  my  friend,  Mr. 
Murray  Smith,  had  told  you  that  in  Victoria,  during  1882,  the 
mining  companies  registered  declared  greater  dividends  than  the 
whole  of  the  banks,  insurance,  manufacturing,  and  other  companies  ;. 
if  he  would  stand  up  and  tell  you  about  our  gold  industry,  a  greafc 
many  of  you  would  not  be  inclined  to  believe  that  gold  mining  is 
such  a  losing  game  as  some  suppose.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
being  present  to-night,  and  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Murray  Smith  for  his 
able  paper. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL,  K.C.M.G. :  When  I  entered  the  room  this 
evening  I  had  no  intention  of  addressing  you,  and  I  particularly 
requested  Mr.  Young  to  excuse  me  from  so  doing.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, resist  asking  to  be  allowed  to  reply  to  some  remarks  of  pre- 
vious speakers,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Murray  Smith  for  his  interesting 
and  able  paper,  which  I  feel  sure  will  produce  a  good  effect  when 
circulated.  Like  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  I  am  not  over  sanguine 
that  Federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  will  be  very 
eoon  accomplished.  Whilst,  doubtless,  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  towards  Federation  by  the  late  meeting  of  the  Convention  in 
Sydney,  I  am  afraid  the  result  to  be  achieved  will  not  fee  so  great 
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as  could  be  wished.     In  my  opinion  any  beneficial  federal  action 
can  only  be  effected  when  the    Australasian  Colonies  become  a 

(Dominion,  with  a  Dominion  Parliament  the  same  as  in  Canada.  I 
hope  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fear  a  Council  such  as  is  proposedr 
having  powers  of  legislation  over  large  and  important  questions, 
with  the  existence  of  a  number  of  local  Parliaments  consisting  of 
two  Houses  with  all  the  machinery  of  government  within  them- 
selves, can  never  accomplish  much.  There  is  no  one  more  anxious 
to  see  Federation  carried  out  than  myself,  but  I  can  hardly  realise 
that  the  time  for  it  has  yet  arrived,  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
being  very  great.  Mr.  Cowderoy  points  to  one,  and  urges  that 
unless  Victoria  has  a  large  accession  of  territory  she  would 
never  consent  to  federate.  I  have  heard  this  stated  before  by 
one  who  now  holds  a  high  position  in  Victoria.  This  is  rather  a 
strange  objection,  for,  if  the  size  of  territory  had  been  made  a  diffi- 
culty, Canada  would  not  have  become  a  Dominion.  Whenever 
complete  Federation  takes  place  there  will  be  one  central  Govern- 
ment, each  Colony  or  province  having  its  own  local  Parliament,  the 
one  general  Parliament  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion, 
If  the  proposed  Federal  Council  should  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  be  able  to  deal  with  the  important  questions  of  common 
interest  for  which  it  is  to  be  constituted,  a  service  will  have 
been  rendered  to  the  Colonies,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
overrated.  Mr.  Powell's  anecdote  about  the  shawl  is  very  amusing, 
but  I  think  the  friend  who  told  him  this  has  told  him  a  story  in 
more  senses  than  one.  New  South  Wales  has  no  such  Cus- 
toms duty,  and  has  not  had  for  some  years.  She  is  governed 
by  a  free  trade  policy,  and  articles  of  this  description  are 
free.  The  question  of  the  Customs  tariff  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  I  hold  strongly  the  opinion,  that  unless  there  is  a 
Customs  union  and  a  uniform  tariff  between  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  attain  Federation.  Some 
years  ago  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
enable  two  or  more  of  the  Colonies  to  make  agreements  between 
themselves  for  a  free  interchange  of  produce  passing  from  one  Colony 
to  another.  Up  to  this  time,  although  several  attempts  have  been 
made,  they  have  none  of  them  been  able  to  agree  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  concur  with  Mr.  Powell,  that  it  is  extraordinary  that 
in  English  Colonies,  separated  by  an  imaginary  line,  one  should 
have  high  Customs  duties  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  keeping  out  the 
produce  of  its  neighbour,  and  the  other  a  tariff  with  comparatively 
lew  items  on  which  duties  are  levied — a  system  which  renders. 
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necessary  a  cordon  of  Customs  officers  along  the  borders — it  does 
seem  almost  barbarous.     I  hope  by  means  of  Federation  the  time 
is   not  far   distant  when   this  will  be  corrected.     Mr.  Mclntyre 
thinks    someone    should   tell   us   in  this  room   about   the   great 
resources  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.     I  believe  we  have  done 
a  little  "blowing"  in  this  way  very  frequently.     My  friend  is 
perhaps   not   aware  that   we  do   not   often  miss   an   opportunity 
of  speaking  of  the   boundless  wealth  and  of  the  vast   herds  of 
cattle   and   sheep   possessed  by   each    Colony  —  colonists   vieing 
with   each    other   to   show  which   Colony  is   the  wealthiest  and 
most  important.     If  we  could  give  these  facts  to  the  world  in  some 
other  way,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  desirable,  as  by  continually 
repeating  these  statements  we   justify  the  charge  of  "blowing" 
made  against  us  by  the  late  Anthony  Trollope.     As  to  the  question 
of  indebtedness  to  which  Mr.  Westgarth  has  referred,  although  it  is 
true  the  amount  is  large  compared  with  the  population,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  borrowed  is  employed  in  public  works  of  a  repro- 
ductive character,  which  are,  in  fact,  returning,  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  large  dividends  upon  the  capital  invested.     Independently 
of  the  immense  indirect  advantage  conferred  both  upon  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  in  providing  for  the  settlement  of  people 
upon  the  lands  of  the  country,  no  better  security  can  be  afforded 
anywhere  to  investors  than  the  "  stocks "   of  the   Australasian 
Colonies.     The  railways  really  give  a  larger  return  than  those  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  alone  are  ample  security  ;  they  are 
managed  by  persons  responsible  to  the  Governments  and  people, 
for  whose  good  faith  the  fact  of  their  being  Englishmen  should  be 
sufficient  guarantee. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  YOUNG  :  I  crave  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for 
one  moment  in  consequence  of  an  observation  which  has  fallen  from 
Sir  Saul  Samuel,  who  said,  in  noticing  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
that  we  are  accustomed  in  these  meetings  to  listen  over  and  over 
again  to  statements  regarding  the  importance  and  valuable 
resources  of  the  British  Colonies ,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  appeal 
to  a  different  public  it  might  be  all  very  well ;  but  we  know  these 
things  so  well  ourselves  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  continually 
repeating  them.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  Sir 
Saul  Samuel.,  because  the  object,  and  the  main  object,  of  all 
these  meetings  is  to  spread  this  knowledge  and  this  information  to 
a  very  much  larger  public  than  usually  assembles  here.  We 
cannot  too  often  repeat  this  very  important  information  at  every 
opportunity  in  our  power,  because  by  the  constant  circulation  of 
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it  we  make  the  British  public  generally  acquainted  with  matters 
of  which  they  are  as  a  rule  so  profoundly  ignorant.  I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  at  our  next  meeting  a  paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Dicken,  on  "  The  Mineral  Wealth  of 
Queensland,"  a  fact  that  will,  to  some  extent,  answer  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Mclntyre  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Murray  Smith  on  the  very  valuable  address  which  he  has  given 
us  this  evening.  We  must  "read  between  the  lines"  as  to  much 
that  he  has  said.  Knowing  something  of  the  subject,  we  are  aware 
of  the  reasons  which  induce  him  to  express  his  opinion  so  diplo- 
matically and  so  prudently,  with  reference  to  the  important 
questions  on  which  he  has  spoken.  I  heartily  thank  him  for  his 
admirable  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  time  has  arrived  for  closing  this  dis- 
cussion, and  we  will  do  so  by  tendering  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Murray 
Smith  for  his  paper.  When  I  left  Victoria,  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Murray  Smith  had  not  entered  into  political  life ;  he  was 
only  a  promising  youngster.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  he  has 
not  belied  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and  I  beg  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  him  both  on  the  high  position  he 
has  attained  and  the  prospect  which  I  am  sure  awaits  him 
of  still  higher  honours.  He  has  given  us  a  sample  of  his 
ability  to-night,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  me  in  thanking 
him.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Federation,  I  will  not  at 
this  late  hour  say  more  than  that  it  is  one  in  which  I  have 
always  taken  a  deep  interest,  and  which  I  am  very  anxious  for  the 
sake  of  the  Colonies  to  see  carried  to  a  successful  termination. 
At  the  same  time,  I  concur  with  Mr.  Murray  Smith  in  thinking 
that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  Australian  people,  and  that  until  a  national  sentiment 
has  grown  up  in  its  favour  it  is  useless  to  urge  it  on.  I  know  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Murray 
Smith  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  question  has  latterly  been 
advancing  by  "  leaps  and  bounds."  I  wish  to  say  one  word  to  my 
Australian  friends  who  may  be  lukewarm  on  the  subject.  If  they 
wish  to  have  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire,  they  cannot 
secure  it  more  certainly  and  more  speedily  than  by  entering  into 
the  Dominion  of  Australasia.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
Imperial  Government  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  Australia  on  any 
given  question  if  there  are  half  a  dozen  different  Governments  with 
half  a  dozen  different  opinions.  With  a  Dominion  things  would  be 
totally  different,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Australian  Colonies  would 
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be  felt  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire.  At  present  they  are  like  a 
number  of  sticks  lying  loosely  on  the  ground,  and  will  become  strong 
only  when  they  are  united  in  a  bundle. 

Mr.  MURRAY  SMITH  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me,  and  at  this  late  hour  I  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  reply. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

THE  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Banqueting  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  March  11,  1884. 

ARTHUR  HODGSON,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Member  of  Council,  in  the 
chair. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  and  announced  that  since  that  meeting  36  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  16  Resident  and  20  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Charles  Baxter,  Esq.,  James  H.  Grossman,  Esq.,  Charles  Percy  Davis, 
Esq.,  D.  J.  R.  Duncan,  Esq.,  William  Flux,  Esq.,  John  Henry,  Esq., 
George  Lansell,  Esq.,  Alexander  McAlister,  Esq.,  Samuel  J.  W.  Mallin- 
son,  Esq.,  Samuel  S.  Plues,  Esq.,  Augustus  0.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Charles 
Rome,  Esq.,  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  John  H.  Sillem,  Esq.,  A.  W.  Torlesse, 
Esq.,  R.N. ;  Thomas  Turner,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : 

Philip  W.  Abbott,  Esq.  (Jamaica),  Colonel  Edward  Brooke,  R.E. 
(Mauritius),  W.  H.  ClarJc,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  W.  O'Malley  ClarJce, 
Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Rev.  J.  H.  Darrell  (Antigua),  William  For de, 
Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Edward  Hosmer,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  G. 
Rundall  Johnson,  M.L.C.  (New  Zealand),  Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  C.E., 
(Cape  Colony),  J.  J.  Kelly,  Esq.  (Melbourne),  William  Kynsey,  Esq. 
(Ceylon),  R.  Laishley  (Junr.),  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.S.S.,  dc.  (New  Zea- 
land), E.  W.  ParJce,  Esq.  (Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia),  Lionel 
Phillips,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Frederick  Shute,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony), 
Francis  H.  Spencer,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Keppel  A.  Tumour,  Esq.  (South 
Australia),  Herbert  Wace,  Esq.  (Ceylon),  Critchett  WalJcer,  Esq.  (New 
South  Wales),  Dr.  Robert  Wright  (Gold  Coast  Colony). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books,  Maps,  Photographs,  &c.,  were 
also  announced. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  then  said  :  Before  the  Chairman  calls 
upon  Mr.  Dicken  to  read  his  paper,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  the  foundations  of  the  new  building  in  Northumber- 
land Avenue  have  been  finished,  and  that  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Patman  and  Fotheringham,  have  undertaken  finally  to  complete 
the  building  itself  within  twelve  months'  time.  Four  per  cent, 
debentures  to  the  amount  of  £6,100  have  been  allotted  by  the 
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Council.     The  following  Donations  have  been  contributed  to  the 
Building  Fund  up  to  this  date  : — 

Amount  already  announced i'2,714  16 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ... 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  

Bank  of  British  Columbia 

Charles  Parbury,  Esq. ... 

Otago  and  Southland  Investment  Company  (Ld.) 

Canada  Company 

Francis  B.  Lyons,  Esq.  (Jamaica) 

S.  B.  Browning,  Esq.  (New  Zealand)   

Wm.  Melhado,  Esq.  (Truxillo,  Spanish  Honduras) 

James  Bruce,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony)  

W.  H.  Field,  Esq.  (Montserrat) 

.£3,015     4    0 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  You  must  all  regret  the  absence  of  our  noble 
Chairman  of  Council,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  that  the  cause 
of  his  absence  is  illness.  I  have  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
asked  to  take  his  place,  and  have  come  up  from  Warwickshire  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  so.  I  naturally  asked  myself  under  what  cir- 
cumstances I  was  invited  to  take  the  position  of  Chairman  on 
this  interesting  occasion,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  of  my  being  asked  to  take  that  honourable  post  was  that  I 
am  the  oldest  Queensland  "  squatter  "  in  existence  at  the  present 
moment.  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
I  can  date  back  my  advent  in  Queensland  as  a  squatter  to  the  year 
1841.  I  travelled  with  my  partner,  together  with  our  flocks  and 
herds,  from  Maitland  to  Darling  Downs  in  1841,  a  distance  of  460 
miles.  We  were  five  months  in  making  the  journey,  and  a  very 
pleasant  time  we  had  of  it,  on  the  whole.  We  reached  Darling 
Downs.  I  took  advantage  of  the  track  of  my  friend  Mr.  Patrick 
Leslie,  who  had  preceded  me  some  few  months.  I  do  not  wish  for 
one  moment  to  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  having  occupied  a  large 
pastoral  property  on  Darling  Downs,  but  this  I  may  say — that  I 
discovered  that  property,  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you.  Not  content  with  that, 
my  partner,  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliott — he  is  gone,  poor  fellow ! — a  black 
boy,  and  myself  started  from  Darling  Downs  to  find  our  way  as 
best  we  could  to  what  was  then  called  "  the  Settlement,"  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Moreton  Bay.  Indeed,  not  to 
make  mincemeat  of  the  matter,  this  was  a  penal  settlement  where 
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doubly-convicted  felons  were  sent  from  the  other  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales.     We  found  our  way  direct  to  Brisbane.     We  were 
the  first  two  men  who  had  ever  gone  from  New  South  Wales  direct 
to  Brisbane.     Within  a  few  miles  of  Brisbane  we  were  met  by  a 
mounted  constable,  who  said,  "  Gentlemen,  where  are  you  going 
to  ?  "     We  replied  that  we  were  going  to  the  Settlement  (Brisbane). 
"I  regret  to  say,"  he  said,  "I  must  take   you   in    charge!"     I 
looked  at  my  friend  Mr.  Elliott,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Let  him  take 
us  in  charge."   Take  us  in  charge  he  did,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
seven  miles'  ride  by  the  side  of  the  mounted  constable.    He  said  he 
had  heard  of  us  through  the  native  blacks — aborigines,  as  they 
were  called.     He  had  heard,  he  said,  of  some  Jackaroos  (I  was  one 
on  that  occasion),  coming  over  the  mountain  range,  and  he  wag 
on  the  look-out  for  us.     Well,  we  journeyed  to  Brisbane.     There 
were  a   large  number  of  people  waiting  to  receive  us — large,  I 
mean,  as  regards  the  number  of  people  who  were  at  liberty,  for 
most  of  the  people  were  convicts — and  therefore  not  at  liberty. 
We  went  across  in  the  boat,  with  the  constable  in  charge   of  us. 
On  the   other  side   of  the  "  Settlement,"  a  very  good  fellow,  a 
captain  of  the  80th  Eegiment  of  Foot,  received  us.     My  friend, 
Mr.  Elliott,  had  been  private  secretary  to  the  Governor,  Sir  George 
Gipps,  one  of  the  best  Governors  among  many  good  Governors 
that  we  have  had,  who  had  given  us  permission,  by  means  of  an 
autograph  letter,   to   enter  the   Settlement.     The  poor  constable 
turned  on  his  heel ;  he  thought  we  were  going  to  be  put  into  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  gaols,  instead  of  walking  up,  as  we  quietly  did,  under 
the  protection  of  the  commandant,  to  the  Governor's,  where  we 
were  kindly  and  hospitably  received.     That  is  the  way  that  I,  the 
oldest  squatter  in  Queensland,  arrived  in  what  is  now  called  Bris- 
bane, which,  I  believe,  now  contains  35,000  inhabitants.     Little 
indeed  did  I  think  that  in  a  few  years  I  should  find  convenient 
wharves,  occupied  by  English  merchant  ships  ;  capacious  ware- 
houses, filled  with  the  fruits  of  English  industry,  receiving  in  return 
the  fleeces  which  whiten  those  vast  plains,  grown  upon  what  were 
then  the  wild  and  unexplored  tracts  of  North    Australia.     And, 
I  may  add,  little  did  I  think  at  the  beginning  of  my  life  that 
I,  a  Jackaroo  squatter,  should  be  able  to  return  to  England  and 
take  up  a  position  in  a  favoured  county — Warwickshire — and  be 
invited  to  preside  on  such  an    occasion    as   this,  surrounded   by 
many  who    are   distinguished   in   this   country  for  wealth,  rank, 
character,    and  power.      I  will  repeat   now,  what  I  have   often 
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had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  saying  before,  that  Queensland  is 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown.  I  apologise 
for  occupying  so  much  of  your  time,  but  as  an  old  Queenslander, 
speaking  from  this  position — a  position  I  have  not  forced  myself 
into — I  couM  not  help  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  which  I 
have  uttered  to-night.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  the  reader  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Dicken,  who  in  the  Colony 
of  Queensland  has  occupied  high  and  honourable  positions,  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Government  with  which  he 
was  connected.  Mr.  Dicken  is  also  well  and  favourably  known 
in  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  where  he  has 
been  for  nearly  four  years,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  kind  and  courteous  manner,  and  the  large 
amount  of  information  which  he  has  invariably  given  to  those  who 
have  approached  him  in  that  office. 

Mr.  C.  S.  DICKEN  then  read  his  paper  on 

THE    MINEKAL    WEALTH    OF  -  QUEENSLAND. 

Important,  and  indeed  essential,  as  agriculture  is  to  the  progress 
of  any  people,  a  very  powerful  motor  exists  in  mining  industry, 
which  is  necessarily  the  cause  of  manufacturing  greatness ;  and 
whenever  any  community  is  remarkable  for  having  at  once  agricul- 
tural resources  and  mineral  wealth,  we  may  confidently  predict 
for  that  community  a  great  and  splendid  career.  Queensland,  the 
subject  of  my  paper,  the  youngest  among  the  great  Colonies 
of  the  Continental  group,  with  an  area  more  than  five  and  a  half 
times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  includes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  rich  and  productive  sub-tropical  zone  of  Australia  ;  and,  as 
I  am  about  to  show,  contains  a  wealth  of  mineral  resources  which 
as  yet  has  not  been  generally  recognised  or  even  known,  but  which, 
if  fully  developed,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  vast  influence  for  good 
on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Colony. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878  had  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  a  pastoral  tenant 
of  the  Crown  in  Queensland,  for  an  exhibit  of  wool  grown  there, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  many  inquiries  would  be  made  about  the 
geographical  features  of  a  country  possessing  such  natural  riches 
as  to  secure  the  high  honour  of  an  award  of  an  International 
Exhibition  ;  but  whatever  demand  there  may  have  been  then  for  a 
general  description  of  the  boundaries  and  principal  features  of  the 
Colony,  there  has  been  little  need  for  it  since.  Each  year  has  seen 
greater  attention  directed  to  Queensland,  by  its  increasing  products 
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in  minerals,  wool,  sugar,  tallow,  and  hides,  and  by  its  becoming  a 
favourite  field  for  emigration,  and  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
Quite  lately  the  Colony  has  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  public,  through  the  press,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  late 
Ministry  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  in  annexing  New  Guinea. 
This,  as  may  be  remembered,  was  the  primary  cause  for  holding  a 
Conference  at  Sydney  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Federation,  marking, 
as  it  did,  an  epoch  that  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  British  Colonies. 

To  those  who  wish  to  obtain  some  general  information  about  the 
Colony,  I  would  recommend  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Archer,  C.M.G.,  the  present  Agent-General,  which  was  delivered  by 
him  before  this  Institute  on  the  12th  April,  1881,  and  in  which  he 
deals  fully  with  its  history,  resources,  and  future  prospects.  Many 
excellent  works  on  Queensland  have  also  been  written,  but 
notwithstanding  that  so  much  general  knowledge  about  the 
Colony  has  been  promulgated  of  late  years,  comparatively  speaking 
little  is  known  outside  its  borders  of  the  mineral  treasures  in  a 
virtually  unlimited  supply  which  it  contains.  It  has  therefore 
occurred  to  me  that  a  short  account  of  the  several  mineral  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  Colony,  and  of  their  subsequent  development, 
might  be  of  general  interest,  and  this  idea  led  me  to  prepare  the 
paper  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  reading  this  evening. 

I  feel  diffident  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  as  I  do  so, 
not  from  any  scientific  knowledge,  but  from  the  promptings  of  a 
taste  acquired  during  a  long  official  connection,  as  Police  Magistrate 
with  some  of  the  more  important  Northern  gold  fields. 

I  think  it,  however,  but  fair  to  interpolate  here  that  the  paper 
is  from  first  to  last  a  practical  one.  There  is  a  romantic  side  to 
gold  mining  everywhere,  and  its  history  in  Queensland  might  be 
as  much  diversified  by  stories  of  wonderful  ''rushes  "  and  fortunes 
rapidly  made  or  rapidly  lost,  as  any  that  might  be  mentioned. 
But  my  object  is  to  furnish  useful  information,  and  the  time, 
indeed,  at  my  disposal  will  admit  of  nothing  else. 

For  easier  reference  on  the  map  of  the  localities  where  the 
principal  minerals  are  found  of  which  I  propose  to  treat,  viz.,  gold, 
tin,  silver,  copper,  and  coal,  I  will  divide  the  Colony  into  Divisions  of 
Southern,  Central,  and  Northern,  and  will  deal  with  them  geographi- 
cally from  South  to  North,  rather  than  by  the  dates  of  their  dis- 
coveries ;  beginning  with  gold,  as  forming  at  present  the  principal 
mining  industry,  and  the  one  that  supports  the  largest  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  gold  fields  cover  an  aggregate  area  of 
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7,000  square  miles,  and  are  found  in  all  the  Divisions,  the  most 
important  and  numerous  being  in  the  Northern,  and  scattered  over 
the  Cape  York  Peninsula,  and  in  the  districts  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  South-West. 

In  all  the  fields  gold  mining  was  commenced  by  working  the 
alluvial  deposits,  which  were  generally  shallow,  being  confined 
merely  to  the  drainage  areas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  quartz 
reefs,  so  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  soon  worked  out,  and 
afforded  only  a  few  months'  work  to  the  miners  engaged ;  they  were 
valuable,  however,  in  leading  up  to  the  «*  lode  "  and  making  mining 
what  it  now  is,  the  permanent  occupation  for  a  considerable  popu- 
lation. In  the  Southern  Division  the  gold  fields  are  Enoggera,  a  few 
miles  from  Brisbane,  Pikedale,  Talgai,  Canal  Creek,  and  Thames 
Creek  in  the  Warwick  District.  Of  these  little  need  be  said,  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  find  employment  for  a  few  miners  in  the 
old  alluvial  workings,  and  in  prospecting.  Some  reefs  in  Thames 
Creek  have  been  reported  lately  as  being  rich,  so  that  no  doubt 
greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  that  locality. 

Gympie,  the  important  gold  field  of  this  Division,  is  situated  on 
the  Mary  Kiver,  about  GO  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  about  460  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it 
is  distant  only  about  30  miles.  After  it  was  discovered  in  October, 
1867,  many  of  the  first  arrivals  were  exceedingly  fortunate,  and 
on  the  reports  of  their  success  reaching  the  Southern  Colonies, 
a  large  number  of  miners  visited  it,  so  that  when  the  census  was 
taken  in  March,  1868,  the  population  was  over  6,000.  A  little 
later,  heavy  rain  compelled  the  miners  to  desist  from  working  the 
alluvial  ground,  and  as  quartz  reefing  had  not  received  much 
attention,  the  prosperity  of  the  field  flagged  for  awhile.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  quartz  reefs  was,  however,  soon  discovered,  and  large 
quantities  of  gold  were  obtained  by  crushing  in  a  hand  mortar  ; 
this  led  to  the  erection  of  a  crushing  machine  of  ten  head  of 
stamps,  driven  by  a  portable  engine.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  of  capital  for  erecting  improved  machinery  for 
crushing,  pumping,  and  the  general  development  of  the  mines,  and 
by  the  Warden's  report  for  1882,  I  see  that  he  estimates  the  value 
of  the  machinery  then  on  the  field  at  £88,000. 

Very  rich  yields  have  been  experienced  in  some  of  the  mines, 
notably  in  the  7  and  8  South  Monkland  claim,  iri  which  the 
fortunate  claim-holders  at  one  time  obtained  a  cake  of  smelted 
gold  weighing  over  4,000  ounces.  At  anothertime  739  tons  of  stone 
yielded  5,800  ounces  of  the  precious  metal,  and  in  1880  a  small 
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parcel  of  stone  from  No.  2  North  Lady  Mary  reef  actually  realised 
70  ounces  totlie  ton.  **  Sensational  "  crushings  and  the  proximity 
of  Gympie  to  Brisbane  caused  a  good  deal  of  outside  capital  to  be 
invested,  and  companies  to  be  formed  for  working  the  principal 
mines  on  an  extensive  scale,  much  earlier  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Northern  fields.  The  returns  show  that  there  are  112  companies  in 
existence,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £1,476,800.  Gympie  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  the  prosperous  town  of  Maryborough,  on  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  river  Mary,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
finest  sugar  land  in  the  Colony,  and  the  port  for  the  Burrum  and 
other  coal  fields,  which  I  shall  mention  by  and  by. 

Around  Gympie  there  are  several  smaller  mining  areas,  such  as 
Kilkivan  (which  has  risen  into  importance  on  account  of  the  valuable 
discoveries  of  cinnabar  which  have  been  made  there),  Jimna,  Imbil, 
Burnett,  Cania,  Kroombit,  and  others  further  north  near  Mount 
Perry,  each  affording  employment  for  a  small  population  of  miners 
in  "  fossicking  "  and  "  prospecting." 

The  Central  Division  comprises  the  gold  fields  of  Calliope,  Croco- 
dile, Kidgeland,  Morinish,  Cawarral,  Mount  Wheeler,  with  the  im- 
portant town  of  Kockhampton  for  their  centre,  and  the  mines  near 
Clermont  on  the  Peak  Downs,  about  220  miles  distant.  In  this 
Division  the  real  birth  of  gold- mining  in  Queensland  may  be  dated 
from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1858  at  Canoona.  Fabulous  reports 
were  at  first  circulated  about  this  field,  so  that  a  perfect  mania  for 
the  Far  North — as  the  district  was  then  called — set  in  ;  ships  were 
laid  on  at  all  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports,  and  quickly  filled 
with  an  anxious  living  freight.  The  diggings  proving  a  failure, 
great  distress  prevailed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  some  of  the  pioneer 
squatters  generously  providing  rations  at  much  inconvenience  and 
loss,  and  the  Government  finding  passages  to  the  South  for  those 
destitute  of  means,  the  roll  of  lives  lost  in  the  first  mad  thirst  for 
gold  in  Queensland  would  have  been  terrible  to  record.  This 
"  rush  "  had,  however,  the  effect  of  developing  the  resources  of  that 
part  of  the  country  more  quickly  than  if  it  had  been  left  to 
ordinary  occupation  with  sheep  and  cattle,  as  many  of  those  miners 
who  remained  made  it  their  permanent  home,  and  assisted  in 
prospecting  for  fresh  fields.  The  latest  addition  to  this  division  is 
the  Nebo  gold  field,  situated  on  the  Leichardt,  Denham,  and 
Connor  Kanges.  It  was  proclaimed  about  two  years  ago,  and,  I 
believe,  the  reefing  prospects  on  it  are  considered  very  good. 

The  Northern  Division  is  the  richest  in  minerals,  and  comprises 
the  gold  fields  of  Cape,  Eavenswood,  Charters  Towers,  Normanby, 
Marengo,  Mount  Wyatt,  Palmer,  Hodgkinson,  Etheridge,  Gilbert, 
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Woolgar,  Cloncurry,  and  Mulgrave.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
describe  each,  but  a  few  particulars  about  one  or  two  of  them 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

Charters  Towers,  the  premier  field  in  the  yield  of  the  precious  metal, 
was  discovered  in  1872  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Mosman,  G.  Clarke,  and 
Fraser.  Each  year  there  has  been  an  increased  yield  per  ton  from  the 
quartz  raised,  showing  that  the  stone  does  not  deteriorate  at  the  lower 
levels,  but  at  the  same  time  more  capital  than  is  locally  available 
is  necessary  to  develop  the  deep  ground  efficiently  and  economically. 
Charters  Towers  is  now  connected  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
with  the  port  of  Townsville  ;  and  easier  communication  with  the 
coast  being  thus  established,  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that 
capitalists  will  be  induced  to  visit  it  and  invest  their  money,  and 
that  in  a  few  years  the  output  of  gold  will  be  at  least  doubled.  It 
was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  1881  that  the  first  company — the 
Day-Dawn  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited, — was  formed  amongst 
the  leaseholders,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £24,000.  Within  three 
months  a  dividend  of  seven  shillings  on  each  share  of  ten  shillings 
paid-up  capital  was  declared ;  and  the  last  half-yearly  balance 
sheet,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  kindly  sent  me. 
shows  that  5,113  tons  16  cwt.  2  qrs.  quartz  yielded  11,757  ounces 
13  dwts.  of  gold  (average  yield  per  ton  2  oz.  5  dwt.  2  grs.)  valued 
at  £39,837  18s.  6d.  This  enabled  a  dividend  of  £19,200  to  be  paid 
on  six  months'  work  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  £12,000.  In 
the  report  from  which  I  have  taken  these  figures  the  directors  say : 
*'  As  the  deeper  levels  are  reached  the  reef  becomes  not  only  thicker 
hut  of  a  richer  character  than  any  portion  of  the  higher 
workings."  The  Company  has  increased  its  crushing  power  to 
40  head  of  stamps,  laid  a  tramway  from  the  mine  to  the  crushing 
mill — a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half — and  connected  it 
by  a  loop  line  to  the  Great  Northern  Eailway.  The  success  this 
Company  has  experienced  will  doubtless  encourage  others  to  be 
formed,  and  induce  capitalists  to  venture  in  systematically  mining 
much  of  the  valuable  areas  on  the  Charters  Towers  and  other 
fields  which  have  been  worked  to  the  water  level  and  abandoned, 
solely  for  want  of  capital  to  procure  proper  machinery  for  develop- 
ing the  mines  and  treating  the  mundic  stone.* 

The  following  table  from  the  official  statistics  for  1882  shows  the 
machinery  on  the  gold  fields  during  the  year  ;  and  a  short  account 
of  the  method  of  working  a  claim  and  reducing  the  ore  may  not  ba 
uninteresting  here : — 

*  Since  writing  this  I  have  received  a  tabulated  statement  showing  that  the 
Company  during  its  two  years'  existence  has  paid  £87,600  in  dividends. 
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After  the  usual  forms  of  making  application  and  posting  notices 
have  been  gone  through,  and  the  claim  has  been  registered  in  the 
Warden's  Office,  it  is  worked  by  sinking  a  shaft.  For  the  first 
eighty  feet  or  so  the  dirt  is  shovelled  out  and  the  rock  blasted,  and 
raised  to  the  surface  by  a  windlass  and  bucket ;  the  water  is  baled 
out  in  the  same  way.  After  this  depth  has  been  attained,  either  a 
whim,  worked  by  ahorse,  is  erected  for  hoisting,  or  else  machinery, 
consisting  of  a  reel,  driven  by  a  portable  engine,  for  the  winding  and 
unwinding  of  the  cable  ;  if  there  is  heavy  water,  pumping  machi- 
nery is  also  obtained.  The  shafts  are  usually  six  feet  by  three, 
centred  and  timbered  by  square-framed  planks  in  sets;  and  are 
sunk  to  cut  the  reef,  which  lies  usually  at  an  angle  to  the  surface  of 
from  30°  to  45°.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  practice  is  to  follow 
the  reef  down,  or,  as  the  miners  term  it,  "  sink  on  the  under- 
lie." 

When  sufficient  depth  is  reached  levels  are  driven,  the  stone 
is  broken  down  from  the  unworked  ground  above,  and  sent  down 
to  the  lower  floor,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  the  shaft,  and  thence 
to  the  surface  for  crushing.  This  is  effected  by  heavy  stamps 
and  water,  and  the  process  is  termed  "  wet  crushing."  The 
stamps — sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  800  Ibs.  each — are  raised 
by  a  revolving  cam,  which  partially  turns  them  round  at  each  stroke, 
releasing  them  to  fall  and  crush  the  quartz  on  a  die  underneath.  The 
quartz  is  either  shovelled  under  the  stamps,  or  placed  there  by  self- 
feeders,  and  passes  thence  through  screens  over  ripples  and  quick- 
silvered copper  plates,  by  which  means  all  the  free  gold  is  caught. 
The  pyritous  portion  of  the  ore  is  concentrated  in  a  circular 
buddle,  or  concentrator,  and  at  Eavenswood  it  is  roasted  in  large 
furnaces  "  sweet,"  i.e.  until  all  the  sulphur  is  driven  off,  leaving 
only  the  oxides ;  the  stuff  is  then  put  into  pans  charged  with  quick- 
silver, and  they  are  kept  in  motion  until  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  This  amalgam  is  taken  to  the  retort-room  and  heated, 
so  as  to  allow  the  quicksilver  to  escape,  leaving  the  crude  bullion, 
which  is  melted,  cast  in  bars,  and  assayed.  The  value,  and  degree 
of  fineness,  are  marked  on  each  ingot,  which  is  placed  in  the  bank 
safe  until  despatched  by  escort  to  the  seaport  to  be  forwarded  on  to 
the  mint  at  Sydney. 

In  consequence  of  the  belief  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  gold  is 
lost  by  this  mode  of  treating  the  pyrites,  several  experiments  have 
been  made  in  London  and  Swansea  on  samples  of  ore  sent  from 
the  Northern  gold-fields.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  W. 
Pritchard  Morgan,  who  came  home  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some 
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better  method  of  treating  ores  than  I  have  described,  I  am  able  to 
give  a  few  particulars  of  a  process  which  has  been  patented, 
and  is  known  as  "  the  dry  amalgamation  process."  It  consists  of 
automatic  machinery,  whereby  the  bulk  ore  as  taken  from  the  mine 
is  finely  pulverised,  and  passed  in  a  dry  state  through  any  depth  of 
heated  mercury,  being  retarded  in  its  passage,  and  distributed  so 
as  to  ensure  perfect  contact.  By  this  means  wonderfully  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  from  quantities  of  ore,  and  it  is 
believed  that  similar  results  can  be  obtained  in  Queensland 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  about  half  the  present 
cost. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  assays  made  between  Novem- 
ber 29  and  December  20,  1883,  at  the  Adelaide  Engineering  Works, 
Stratford  Market,  Bow,  of  ore  from  mines  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted : — 

DISRAELI  PYRITES,  CHARTERS  TOWERS  DISTRICT. 

Average  of  many  Assays. 

oz.  dwt.  grp. 

Before  treatment 4  14  13 

After  treatment  9  2 

Gold  extracted  from  ore,  91  per  cent. 

This  ore  yields  about  one  ounce  and  a  half  by  treatment  in 
Queensland,  equal  to  about  30  per  cent,  only  of  the  gross  assay 
contents. 

MR.  JOSKES'  RAVENSWOOD  PYRITES. 

oz.     dwt.  grs. 

Before  treatment 2        18  19 

After  treatment  5  23 

Gold  extracted  from  the  ore,  89  per  cent. 

This  is  an  extremely  refractory  ore,  and  cannot  be  treated  in 
Queensland  at  a  profit. 

This  process  will,  I  believe,  supersede  that  at  present  in  use 
in  the  Colony,  and  by  it  many  millions  of  tons  of  tailings  now 
lying  waste  will  be  treated  profitably,  and  claims  which  have  been 
abandoned  through  the  poor  quality  of  the  ores  will  be  reworked  at 
a  fair  remuneration. 

The  Legislature,  in  order  to  encourage  prospecting  for  new  gold 
fields,  provided,  by  the  Gold  Fields  Act  of  1874,  that  a  reward,  not 
exceeding  £1,000,  should  be  paid  to  the  discoverers  of  a  payable 
field ;  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  distance  of  the  new  field 
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from  the  nearest  known  workings,  and  by  the  population  it  sup- 
ports for  six  months  after  the  discovery.  Although  the  reward, 
when  divided  amongst  a  party  of  men,  is  small,  yet  it  recoups 
them  for  the  actual  outlay  in  rations,  outfit,  and  horses,  and  acts 
as  a  certain  incentive  to  undertake  the  risk  and  discomfort  of  travel- 
ling for  six  months  or  more  in  a  country  hardly  known,  or  per- 
haps never  before  traversed  by  a  white  man.  In  these  prospecting 
expeditions  great  tact  and  judgment  are  required  by  the  leader,  as 
well  as  undeniable  qualities  as  a  "bushman."  Where  gold  is 
found,  water  is  usually  scarce,  so  that  in  pitching  camp  near  per- 
manent water  there  is  the  danger  of  coming  into  collision  with  the 
aborigines  in  their  wanderings  from  one  part  of  their  country  to 
another.  Either  from  want  of  experience  in  dealing  with  natives, 
or  from  neglecting  the  needful  precautions,  many  an  unfortunate 
miner  has  lost  his  life  by  being  speared  when  engaged  with  his 
pick  and  shovel,  or  intent  in  "  washing  out  "  a  dish  of  auriferous 
earth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  prospecting  party  usually  con- 
sists of  not  less  than  three  or  four  Europeans,  with  a  couple  of 
civilised  aborigines  to  look  after  the  horses.  A  digger's  outfit  con- 
sists of  a  riding-horse,  and  a  pack-horse  to  carry  blankets, 
rations,  pick,  shovel,  and  tin  dish  ;  and  a  gun  for  killing  game,  as 
well  as  for  self-defence.  To  illustrate  the  danger  attaching  to 
prospecting  for  gold,  I  will  mention  that  Mr.  Eobert  L.  Jack, 
F.G.S.,  F.B.G-.S.,  Geological  Surveyor  for  Northern  Queensland, 
was  speared  in  March,  1880,  while  on  an  expedition  in  the  Cape 
York  Peninsula.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  him  on  his 
miraculous  escape  when  he  returned  to  Townsville,  about  six 
weeks  afterwards ;  and  hearing  from  him  the  account  of  the 
adventure,  which  I  cannot  relate  better  than  in  the  words  of  his 
report  to  the  Government.  He  says  :  "  I  arranged  that  the  night 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  watches  by  the  stars.  Macdonald  had 
finished  the  first,  and  I  the  second  ;  Love,  who  had  been  sleeping 
in  the  same  tent  with  me,  had  been  on  guard  for  about  twenty 
minutes  (about  half-past  one  o'clock),  and  was  rounding  up  the 
horses,  when  suddenly  I  felt  a  spear  crash  through  my  neck,  a  little 
above  the  shoulder-blade.  To  reach  me  it  must  have  passed  over 
the  space  where  Love  had  been  sleeping  till  he  was  roused  to  take 
his  watch.  I  sat  up,  and  was  in  the  act  of  reaching  for  my  revolver, 
when  a  second  spear  pinned  the  canvas  stretcher  from  which  I  had 
just  lifted  my  head.  I  fired  a  shot,  and  called  on  all  hands  to 
turn  out.  ...  I  attempted  to  pull  out  the  spear,  which  was 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  the  thickest  I  have  ever  seen — being 
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nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  barb  (which  I  have  preserved)  was 
of  quarter-inch  iron,  seven  inches  long,  and  the  thickest  part  of  the 
spear,  about  six  inches  beyond  the  barb,  was  tightly  fixed  in  my 
flesh.  Not  knowing  whether  or  not  we  were  to  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  our  enemies  face  to  face,  and  resolved  to  bear  my 
part  in  their  reception  if  they  should  come,  after  hastily  satisfying 
myself  that  no  important  blood-vessel  was  involved  in  the  wound, 
I  carried  the  sheath-knife  to  Macdonald,  and  ordered  him  to  set 
me  free  by  cutting  in  to  the  spear  through  the  flesb.  To  cut  the 
spear,  which  was  of  very  hard  wood,  might  have  taken  a  few 
minutes  of  time,  and  the  integrity  of  a  little  bit  of  flesh  might  have 
been  very  dearly  purchased  had  the  blacks  resolutely  followed  up 
their  attack.  After  the  rough  surgical  operation  I  felt  rather  faint 
for  a  few  seconds."  .  .  .  Mr.  Jack,  although  suffering  great 
pain  from  his  wound,  led  his  party  in  safety  to  Somerset,  and  went 
south  by  the  first  steamer,  without,  however,  being  successful  in 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  viz.,  the  discovery  of  a  payable  gold 
field  in  the  North  of  the  peninsula. 

Although,  as  just  seen,  there  is  danger  from  the  aborigines  when 
the  party  of  Europeans  is  small,  yet  it  disappears  when 
miners  occupy  a  proclaimed  gold  field.  The  aborigines  at  once 
make  friendly  overtures,  which  are  always  met  in  the  same  spirit, 
as  the  blacks  are  found  useful  in  carrying  water  and  cutting  wood 
for  fuel  for  household  purposes,  which  they  do  readily  for  a  little 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  or  old  clothing.  Anything  bright  coloured  has 
a  peculiar  attraction  for  them,  and  nothing  gives  them  more  pleasure 
than  to  be  dressed  in  an  old  red  or  blue  Crimean  shirt,  with  a 
coloured  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head.  I  once  saw  a  powerful 
old  warrior  marching  majestically  out  to  his  camp,  at  sundown,  in 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  clothing.  His  hair  was  fantastically 
arranged  in  a  big,  bushy  knob,  on  which  was  perched  a  black 
velvet  bonnet  with  crimson  flowers,  the  cast-off  finery  of  a  miner's 
wife,  which  he  had  appropriated  from  some  woman  of  his  tribe,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  for  household  service,  no  doubt  considering 
that  it  became  him  more  than  it  did  her.  Beyond  looking  for 
horses  in  the  bush,  and  doing  a  little  light  work  about  a  hut,  the 
aborigines  are,  however,  quite  useless  to  Europeans.  Being  by 
nature  hunters,  they  have  no  idea  of  agriculture,  and  are  physically 
incapable  of  hard  manual  labour. 

In  closing  my  remarks  relative  to  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I 
will  give  a  few  statistics  about  the  yield  of  gold  and  the  number  of 
miners  engaged  in  gold-mining  throughout  the  Colony. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

Table  showing  approximately  the  yield  of  gold  during  the  years  1881  and 
1882,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Mines  from  information  obtained  by  com- 
parison of  Wardens'  Estimates,  Eeturns  of  Crushing  s,  and  Escort  and  Customs 
Returns. 

GoM  Field.  Yield  for  1831.    Yield  for  1882. 

Northern  Division—                                                                 ozs.  ozs. 

Charters  Towers  and  Cape  Biver 82,324  79,595 

Palmer    51,960  37,339 

Hodgkinson   15,308  12,495 

Mulgrave    784  502 

Kavenswood 10,195  8,711 

Etheridge  and  Woolgar 23,030  18,431 

Cloncurry  No  returns  453 

Normanby,  Marengo,  and  Mt.  Wyatt 273  308 

Total  of  Northern  Division    183,874  157,831 

Central  Division — 

Clermont  Gold  Fields 7,475  6,000 

Nebo   4,808  3,404 

Rockhampton  Gold  Fields 2,132  2, 107 

Gladstone  Gold  Fields 3,070  3,966 

Total  of  Central  Division    '. 17,485  1 5,477 

Southern  Division — 

Gympie  and  Kilkivan 67,861  50,312 

Pikedale,    Talgai,   Lucky  Valley,   Canal  Creek, 

Tenningering,  and  other  small  Fields 1,735  1,270 

Total  of  Southern  Division 69,596  51,582 

Grand  Total 270,955  224,893 

Comparative  Summary  of  Total  Eesults  from  Quartz  Mining  for  1881  and  1882. 


1881 
1882 


Total  Yield  of  Total  Value  at 

Gold  in  ozs.  £3  10s.  per  oz. 

..   200,134  700,469 

. .   172,855  604.993 


Average 

IS  umber 

of  Quartz 

Miners. 

2,750 

3,419 


Average  Yield 

of  Gold  per 

Miner. 

ozs.  dwts.  grs. 
72  10  11 
50  11  3 


Average  Earn- 
ings of  each 
Miner. 
£ 

252 
178 


Comparative  Statement  of  Miners  employed  in  Gold  Mining  throughout  the  Colony  of 
Queensland  during  the  years  1881  and  1882. 


European  Quartz 

Miners. 

18S1    ..    3,375 
1882   ..   3,454 


European  Alluvial      Chinese  Alluvial 
Mine-8. 


991 
280 


Miners. 
4,048 
2,026 


Gross  Total. 
8,414 
5,760 


Table  showing  the  Prices  charged  for  crushing   Quarts  and  Cement  on  the  several 
Gold  Fields  where  crushing  machines  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1882. 


Per  ton. 


Northern  Division  —  £   8. 
Palmer  ........................  From  012 

Hodgkinson  ....................  014 

Mulgrave     ....................  0  17 

Etheridge    ....................  1     o 

Charters  Towers  and  Cape   ......  010 

Ravenswood    ..................  0     5 


Per  ton. 
£   s.    d. 
To  1     0 
0 


0  10 
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Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

£   s.    d.  £   s.    d. 
Central  Divisions — 

Peak  Downs  From  0  14     0  To  0  14     0 

Nebo     110     0  110     0 

Bockhampton  District 0   18     0  0180 

Southern  Division — 

Tenningering  District   0  15     0  0  15     0 

Gympie     0     7     6  0     9     0 

The  mineral  which,  next  to  gold,  is  most  extensively  worked  in 
the  Colony  at  present  is  tin.  It  was  first  found  in  the  Southern 
Division,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  border  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  early  part  of  1872,  and  by  the  rich  discoveries  of  drift  tin 
ore  the  present  town  of  Stanthorpe  then  came  into  existence.  In 
July  of  that  year  Mr.  T.  F.  Gregory,  mineral  land  surveyor, 
made  an  official  report  of  the  district,  in  which  he  estimated  the 
area  of  the  stanniferous  country  at  about  550  square  miles. 
Very  soon  after  the  discovery  74,000  acres  of  land  were  applied  for, 
and  several  companies  formed  to  work  the  mines.  The  construction 
of  the  railways  was  quickly  pushed  on  from  Warwick,  and  the 
field  soon  became  very  prosperous.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less 
a  quantity  than  84,000  tons  of  tin  ore,  valued  at  two  millions 
sterling,  have  been  sent  to  Brisbane  by  rail  from  that  district.  At 
one  time  the  field  supported  a  population  of  8,000,  but  now  it  is 
reduced  to  1,000,  through  a  falling  off  in  its  productiveness, 
in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Jack,  the  Government  geologist, 
was  requested  to  report  upon  it,  with  the  view  of  suggesting 
some  system  of  prospecting  so  as  to  resuscitate  its  former 
prosperity.  The  report  is  as  follows :  "  Although  the  quartz 
reefs  may  occasionally  afford  bunches  of  tin  ore,  as  they  do  on 
the  New  South  Wales  side  of  the  border,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  the  future  of 
Stanthorpe  will  depend  on  the  question  of  the  profitable  working  of 
the  stanniferous  dykes.  The  tin  ore  crystals  of  the  dykes  are 
precisely  what,  with  a  little  attrition,  would  yield  the  stream  tin  of 
the  heads  of  the  Severn.  I  should  recommend  to  all  concerned  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  place  a  vigorous  search  for  dykes  of  this 
character :  (1)  by  prospecting  the  surface  wash  and  following  up 
any  indication  of  its  richness ;  (2)  by  cross-trenching  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  joints  in  the  granite  in  the  places  to  which 
the  surface-prospecting  may  have  led  ;  and  (3)  by  sinking  on  the 
dykes,  when  found,  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  prove  their  productive- 
ness where  they  are  beyond  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies." 
This  recommendation  will  no  doubt  be  acted  upon  by  the  owners  of 
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mineral  lands,  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  district, 
with,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  good  results. 

In  1879  extensive  tin  lodes  were  discovered  at  the  head  of 
the  Herbert  Kiver,  which  flows  into  the  sea  below  Cardwell. 
The  Herberton  tin  mines,  as  they  are  called,  are  forty-five 
miles  from  Thornborough  on  the  Palmer  gold  field,  fifty-five 
miles  from  the  Port  of  Cairns,  and  eighty-five  from  Port 
Douglas,  and  lie  about  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Rev.  J.  E.  Tennison-Woods,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  reported  on  them 
in  the  following  words  :  "  The  reefs  or  lodes  are  very  like 
those  of  Cornwall,  and  have  the  same  variable  character  in  thick- 
ness and  direction,  and  they  are  probably  as  rich,  as  abundant,  and 
as  valuable.  That  they  will  prove  permanent  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt.  There  is  one  very  obvious  proof  of  this  before  our  eyes. 
Eeefs  are  found  on  the  highest  hills  and  in  the  lowest  valleys,  and 
those  in  the  valleys  are  often  the  richest  and  best,  as,  for  instance, 
the  prospecting  claim.  Now,  the  valleys  are  due  to  the  wearing 
action  of  water,  and  they  expose  the  lower  portions  of  the  granite, 
in  some  instances  700  and  800  ft.  below  some  of  the  tin  workings  of 
the  hills.  If,  then,  the  lodes  are  found  permanent  and  good  in  the 
valleys,  it  gives  us  reliable  ground  for  judging  of  their  character 
many  hundred  feet." 

There  are  two  distinct  series  of  tin  lodes  in  this  locality.  The 
first,  Herberton,  just  described,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  granite 
range.  The  second  is  on  the  western  side,  about  six  or  seven  miles 
distant,  on  the  sources  of  the  Tate  and  Walsh  rivers,  and  is  called  the 
Great  Western  Tin  Field.  The  character  of  the  stone  is  similar  to 
that  of  Herberton,  but  the  lodes  are  associated  with  very  excellent 
copper,  making  it  more  closely  resemble  the  Cornwall  tin  deposits. 
Mr.  Tennison-Woods  says  :  "  Taking  all  the  appearances  together, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense  value  and  importance  of  this 
mineral  country.  It  may  truly  be  called  the  Cornwall  of  Australia, 
and  there  are  no  metallic  lodes  on  the  continent  which  can  be 
at  all  compared  with  those  of  the  Wild  Eiver  and  western  side  of 
the  Range."  He  recommends  that  the  unexplored  regions  of  Bellen- 
den-Ker  Range,  Mount  Peter  Botte,  Mount  Thomas,  and  Mount 
Bartle  Frere  should  be  examined,  and  concludes  his  report  thus  : — 
"  I  firmly  believe  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  our  mineral 
discoveries  in  this  country,  and  all  the  various  seaports  will  become 
important  as  time  goes  on."  The  predictions  of  the  reverend 
geologist  have  been  verified  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  the  district,  as  there  are  now  five  machines  at  work 
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hi  tin  mining,  and  the  returns  show  that  up  to  last  May  there  had 
been  exported  from  the  ports  of  Cairns  and  Douglas  4,000  tons  of  tin, 
valued  at  £200,000.  The  great  difficulty  that  Herberton  has  to 
contend  against  is  its  inaccessible  position.  Situated  to  the  west 
of  the  dividing  range,  it  has  been  a  most  serious  matter  to  find 
anything  like  a  practicable  road  from  the  coast,  and  even  now, 
after  all  the  money  and  time  that  have  been  expended  in  exploring 
the  country  between  it  and  its  natural  port,  Cairns,  no  road  suitable 
for  drays  has  been  found,  and  supplies  have  to  be  packed  on 
horses.  From  Port  Douglas  a  dray-road  has  been  made,  which, 
although  it  is  longer,  does  not  present  the  same  difficulty  in  sur- 
mounting the  range  as  the  track  from  Cairns.  Preliminary  surveys 
for  a  railway  are  being  made  to  both  these  ports,  and  also  to 
Mourilyan  Harbour.  When  these  are  completed,  the  best  route 
will  be  selected,  and  the  work  of  construction  commenced,  so  that 
it  may  be  hoped  that,  within  a  few  years,  this  field,  rich  not  only 
in  tin,  but  in  silver  and  copper,  will  be  connected  by  rail  with  the 
coast. 

The  statistics  for  1882  give  the  return  of  tin  ore  raised  at 
27,312  tons,  value  £560,590.  Of  this  quantity  26,788  tons  were 
produced  by  the  Herberton  mines  in  the  Northern  Division,  and 
524  tons  by  the  Stanthorpe  mines  in  the  Southern  Division. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  silver  mines,  which  seem  to 
be  assuming  large  proportions  in  the  Herberton  and  Ravenswood 
Districts,  and  in  the  Star  Eiver  near  Townsville.  Some  years  ago 
rich  deposits  of  galena  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Eavenswood  and 
Gilbert  districts,  the  silver  of  which  ranged  from  50  to  150  ounces 
to  the  ton,  but  it  was  not  until  1880  that  selections  were  taken  up 
on  the  Eavenswood  gold  field  to  work  it.  The  ores  in  these 
workings  assay  58  per  cent,  of  lead  and  163  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  connect  this  field  by  a  branch  to 
the  main  line  of  railway  between  Townsville  and  Charters  Towers, 
so  that  there  seems  a  bright  prospect  in  store  for  this  once  pros- 
perous gold  field  by  the  opening  up  of  silver  mines,  even  if  the 
treatment  of  the  mundic  stone  fails  to  be  sufficiently  remunerative 
on  account  of  the  expensive  methods  required  for  separating  the 
gold  from  the  base  metals.  So  encouraging  are  the  prospects  at 
the  Star  Eiver,  Townsville  District,  and  on  Eeturn  Creek,  Herberton 
District,  that  smelting  works  are  being  erected  in  both  places,  and 
almost  daily  discoveries  of  new  silver  fields  are  reported.  One  of 
the  latest  is  on  the  Selheim  Eiver,  a  branch  of  the  Burdekin,  about 
120  miles  south-west  from  Bowen,  and  as  this  is  a  locality  known 
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to  be  rich  in  minerals,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  an  extensive 
field  will  soon  be  opened  up  there. 

The  Peak  Downs  Mine,  in  the  Central  Division,  was  the  first 
copper  mine  which  was  systematically  worked  by  a  company. 
During  the  fifteen  years  that  it  was  in  existence  about  100,000  tons 
of  ore,  of  an  average  of  17  per  cent.,  were  raised,  giving  17,000  tons 
of  refined  copper,  valued  at  £1,275,000.  The  dividends  paid 
amounted  to  £215,000.  The  Great  Western  Copper  Mine,  near 
the  old  Peak  Downs  Mine,  has  been  worked  a  little,  but,  the  ore  not 
being  of  so  high  a  percentage,  operations  could  not  be  continued 
profitably,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  dear  carriage.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  much  longer,  as  the  Cler- 
mont  branch  of  the  Central  Railway  is  now  rapidly  approaching  it, 
and,  with  an  abundance  of  good  timber  on  the  property  for  fuel,  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  labour,  and  cheap  carriage  to  Eockhamp- 
ton,  the  disadvantages  to  which  it  formerly  succumbed  will  no 
longer  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  renewal  of  work  under 
skilful  management  will  not  only  repay  the  investors,  but  will 
also  restore  much  of  the  prosperity  to  the  district  which  it  has 
lost  by  the  cessation  of  operations  by  the  old  Peak  Downs  Company. 

In  the  Southern  Division  the  principal  copper  mine  is  Mount 
Perry,  situated  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Bundaberg,  a  port  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hervey's  Bay.  A  railway  has  lately  been  con- 
structed from  Bundaberg  to  this  mine,  but  very  little  work 
appears  to  have  been  done  during  1882  in  this  or  any  of  the 
mines  in  the  Southern  Division,  as  only  sixty  tons  of  smelted 
copper,  valued  at  £3,000,  were  produced. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  minerals  already  described,  we  must 
look  to  the  Northern  Division  in  the  future  for  the  chief  production 
of  copper.  The  McKinlay  Eanges  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  Waters, 
portions  of  the  Cape  and  Gilbert  Eanges,  and  patches  on  the  Upper 
Burdekin,  are  composed  of  rocks  of  metamorphic  character,  their 
associated  minerals  being  gold  and  copper.  The  Cloncurry  copper 
lodes,  situated  between  the  140°  and  141°  parallel  of  east  longitude, 
and  20°  30 '  south  latitude  on  the  Cloncurry  river  (a  tributary  of 
the  Flinders  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria)  were  dis- 
covered in  1867  by  Mr.  Ernest  Henry,  when  in  search  of  pastoral 
country.  A  company  was  formed  by  him  to  work  them,  and  opera- 
tions commenced  in  1869,  but  were  discontinued  a  few  years  later, 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  labour,  and  the  absence  of  means  for  con- 
veying the  ore  to  the  coast,  and  thence  to  market.  A  new 
Company  has  lately  purchased  this  fine  property  (consisting 
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of  2,500  acres,  in  fee-simple),  on  which  there  have  been  traced 
fifteen  lodes  of  red  oxides,  grey  ores,  and  carbonate  of  copper, 
varying  in  width  from  3  ft.  to  16  feet.  The  assays  of  these  ores 
have  proved  them  to  be  extraordinarily  rich,  averaging  over  50  per 
cent,  of  copper,  and  one  sample  lately  analysed  showed  79*30  per 
cent,  of  copper.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  made  the  analysis,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  ore,  "  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  arsenic  and 
other  impurities,  will  yield  the  highest  quality  of  copper."  The 
opening  up  of  this  great  Australian  lode  by  the  present  Company 
must  necessarily  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  this  fine 
pastoral  country,  which  is  watered  by  the  Nicholson,  Cloncurry, 
Flinders,  Saxby,  Leichhardt,  and  Norman  Eivers,  and  will  also 
have  the  effect  of  reviving  mining  on  the  neighbouring  Cloncurry 
gold  fields.  About  sixteen  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
these  mines  are  the  Mount  Norina  copper  selections ;  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  about  twenty  miles  away,  are  the  Duck  Creek 
selections ;  and  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  about  seventy  miles 
off,  are  the  Leichhardt  copper  selections.  Each  of  these  districts 
contains  a  cluster  of  selections  comprising  an  area  of  from  40 
to  640  acres  each.  Mount  Norma  is  about  800  ft.  high,  and  a  large 
lode  of  splendid  copper  ore,  with  all  the  appearance  of  permanency, 
crops  out  half-way  up.  For  the  efficient  working  and  development 
of  these  copper  fields,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  pastoral 
district  surrounding  them,  it  is  necessary  that  population  and  easy 
transit  should  be  secured.  The  knowledge  of  the  important  interests 
to  be  served  by  affording  reliable  communication  in  all  seasons  with 
the  coast  will  no  doubt  shortly  induce  the  Government  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  some  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria to  this  rich  district,  to  be  ultimately  connected  with  the  Great 
Northern  Bail  way  now  being  pushed  out  from  Townsville  in  the 
direction  of  Hughenden. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  timber  on  the  Cloncurry  fields  for 
fuel  purposes,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  by  the  Welsh 
process  it  takes  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  tons  of  coals  to  produce 
one  ton  of  smelted  copper,  and  that  double  the  volume  of  wood  to 
coal  is  required  to  produce  the  same  heat,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
what  immense  supplies  of  wood  will  be  required  to  carry  on  smelt- 
ing operations  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  ensure  large  profits. 
This  scarcity  of  fuel  will  necessitate  a  vigorous  search  for  coal  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  mines.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  on  the 
Flinders  Eiver,  not  very  distant,  and  the  mention  of  this  mineral 
leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  closing  section  of  my  subject. 
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The  inestimable  value  to  a  nation  of  the  mineral  fuel  treasured 
up  in  its  coal  measures,  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in 
England,  a  country  which  has  been  enabled  by  means  of  cheap 
coal  to  produce  steam-power  and  machinery  at  the  most  economical 
rate,  and  thus  bring  English  manufactures  into  successful  com- 
petition with  those  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world,  even  where 
manual  labour  is  cheap.  In  Queensland  there  is  at  present  a 
sufficient  supply  of  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  gold 
fields,  but  each  year  sees  a  greater  demand  for  fuel  as  population 
increases,  and  new  manufactures  and  industries  are  brought  into 
existence,  and  the  traffic  by  land  and  sea  assumes  greater  pro- 
portions; so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  as  far  as  the 
future  progress  and  wealth  of  the  Colony  are  concerned,  that, 
according  to  the  official  reports  of  geologists,  the  coal  measures 
crop  out  on  the  surface,  over  some  24,000  square  miles.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  very  little  mining,  and  that  only  in  the  southern 
division.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Tennison- Woods  lately  wrote  a  valuable 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Coal  Resources  of  Queensland,"  copies  of  which 
have  been  on  the  table  of  this  Institute  ;  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
therefore,  for  me  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  coal  formations 
that  have  been  discovered,  and  already  described  by  a  far  abler 
pen.  I  desire  rather,  after  a  brief  mention  of  them,  to  carry  your 
attention  to  the  Northern  Division,  where  mining  for  coal  has  not 
yet  been  undertaken,  but  where,  nevertheless,  the  indications  of 
coal  are  promising,  and  about  which  much  interesting  information 
has  been  lately  reported  to  the  Government  by  their  geologist. 
Mr.  Jack.  The  principal  mines  in  the  Southern  Division  are 
situated  in  the  Ipswich  basin,  on  the  north  and  south  banks  of 
the  Bremer  River,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Brisbane.  Of 
these,  Mr.  Tennison- Woods  says  that  there  are  five  different  seams 
at  present  worked  on  the  north  bank,  viz. :  (1)  Garden  coal ;  (2) 
Edina  coal ;  (8)  Tivoli ;  (4)  Old  Tivoli ;  (5)  Bell  coal.  The  coal  of 
these  seams  is  of  an  uniform  quality,  and  "  the  average  of  many 
different  analyses  gives  fixed  carbon,  60;  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
28 ;  ash,  8 ;  water,  If  per  cent.  It  may  be  added  that  the  coal 
has  been  extensively  used  for  steam  and  gas  purposes,  and 
testimonials  are  before  me  from  a  large  number  of  masters  and 
engineers  of  steam-vessels,  all  speaking  highly  of  the  fuel,  and 
some  preferring  it  to  any  other.  From  the  engineers  of  the  Gas- 
works in  Brisbane,  there  is  a  statement  that  in  a  trial  of  seventy- 
one  tons  the  average  was  9,286  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  ;  while  in 
Ipswich  the  average  was  a  little  higher.  The  coke  weighed  oat 
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nearly  thirteen  cwt.  per  ton  used.  Founders  of  iron,  with  brass 
aud  locomotive  engineers,  give  equally  valuable  testimonials  in  its 
favour,  while  as  a  house-coal  it  is  largely  used." 

The  seams  in  the  south  bank  of  the  river  appear  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  north.  The  principal  workings  here  are  Thomas's 
mine,  on  Bundanba  Creek,  from  which  the  British  India  Mail 
Company  derive  their  supplies,  and  the  "  New  Chum  Shaft  "  of  Mr. 
Gulland,  who  has  the  contract  for  supplying  tli3  Australian  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  The  output  from  each  of  these  is  about 
3,000  tons  a  month.  There  are,  besides,  smaller  collieries  at 
Braeside,  near  the  "New  Chum";  at  Walloon,  six  miles  from 
Ipswich,  at  Eosewood,  at  Gatton,  at  Flagstone  Creek,  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  range,  six  miles  from  Toowoomba,  and  at  Clifton  and 
Allora,  on  the  Darling  Downs.  Some  of  these  are  not  worked,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  transit,  which,  however, 
will  be  overcome  as  markets  open  up  and  the  demand  increases. 

On  the  Burrum  Eiver,  seventeen  miles  north-west  from  Mary- 
borough, coal  was  first  mined  in  1866  by  galleries  driven  into  the 
outcrop  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  account  of  the  very  limited 
demand,  however,  work  ceased  for  many  years,  until  gold  mining 
at  Gympie,  the  sugar  mills,  and  the  iron  foundries  in  the  district 
caused  a  demand,  when  the  Burrum  mines  were  re- opened  by  an 
English  Company,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Queensland  Land  and 
Coal  Company."  The  works  are  now  the  largest  in  the  Colony, 
rendering  the  mine  equal  to  an  output  of  500  tons  a  day.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tennison- Woods,  that  the  Burrum 
coal  measures  belong  to  the  same  period  as  those  of  Newcastle, 
New  South  Wales,  and  are  capable  of  yielding  coal  of  an  equally 
good  quality.  This  has  been  confirmed  in  trials  by  the  coasting 
steamers.  Quite  recently  I  saw  a  letter  published  in  the  Mary- 
borough Chronicle,  from  the  chief  engineer  of  the  ss.  Ranelagh,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Burrum  coal  from  the  Torbanlea  Colliery  as  a 
steam  coal  is  equal  to  any  Colonial  coal  that  he  had  used.  He 
says  :  "It  is  a  bright  bituminous  coal,  very  little  ash  or  clinker, 
and  I  should  say  about  10  per  cent,  less  consumption  than  the 
Southern  coal  we  generally  use."  Besides  the  Torbanlea  Mine 
there  is  another  very  good  one  called  Walsh's,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Burrum  Eiver,  having  two  good  seams. 

Proceeding  northwards,  to  the  central  division,  we  first  have  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Daintree,  Government  geologist,  given  in  1870, 
when  travelling  from  Eockhampton  to  Peak  Downs,  that  "the  charac- 
teristic fossil  plant  of  the  New  South  Wales  coal-fields,  Glossopteris. 
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Brovniani,  was  detected  wherever  search  was  made.     The  general 

trend  of  the  measures  seemed  to  be  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E 

The  Palaozoic  carboniferous  gives  a  distinctive  character  to  fully 
one- third  the  surface  of  south-eastern  tropical  Queensland.  With 
an  eastern  frontier  running  parallel  with  and  about  seventy  miles 
back  from  the  coast,  it  can  be  traced  from  the  lower  Bowen  Eiver, 
a  tributary  of  the  Burdekin,  down  the  Isaacs  Eiver,  Koper's  Creek, 
and  other  northern  tributaries  of  the  Mackenzie  Eiver,  until  it 
passes  the  tropics,  below  which  it  is  known  to  extend  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  Colony.  An  extent  of  seventy  miles  by  two  hundred  is 
thus  indicated  in  tropical  Queensland,  and  throughout  this  tract 
the  characteristic  fern  of  New  South  Wales  coal  formation,  Glosso- 
pteris  Browniani,  can  be  procured.  .  .  .  The  measures  are 
known  to  extend  to  the  coast  at  one  point  between  the  Pioneer 
Eiver  and  Bowen." 

Mr.  Jack,  the  present  Government  geologist,  made  in  1878 
an  exhaustive  report  of  the  Bowen  Eiver  coal  field,  in  which, 
after  giving  in  detail  his  field  notes  on  the  various  sections 
observed  in  the  carboniferous  strata,  he  discusses  the  geological 
position  and  economic  value  of  the  coal  measures,  and  recommends 
that  operations  should  be  conducted  by  boring  at  four  points,  which 
he  indicates.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  in  his  words  the  position 
of  No.  1  bore  site,  the  other  bore  sites  being  quite  near  to  it. 
"  For  the  purpose  of  proving  the  coal  field,  I  should  recommend,  in 
the  first  place,  a  deep  bore  (say  1,000  or  1,200  feet),  commencing 
near  the  uppermost  bed  of  the  basin.  .  .  .  This  place  is  seventy- 
eight  miles  from  Bowen,  by  Eurie  Hotel,  Mount  Pleasant,  Sonoma, 
and  Jack's  Creek.  A  bore  in  this  position  may  be  expected  to  give 
a  complete  section  of  the  upper  or  fresh-water  series,  and  to  reveal 
such  of  the  coal  seams  as  do  not  show  at  the  surface,  owing  to  the 
deepness  of  the  soil  and  drift.  It  would  also  test  the  presence  or 
absence  of  workable  seams  of  ironstone,  oil  shale,  or  alum  shale." 
Surrounding  this  coal  field  there  are  considerable  deposits  of  copper 
ore  and  galena,  which  will  become  available  when  railway  commu- 
nication with  Bowen  is  established.  Considering  this  with  the 
opinion  which  Mr.  Jack  gives  in  one  of  his  reports  on  this  coal 
field,  that  it  "  will  one  day  rank  high  among  the  mineral  riches  of 
the  Colony,"  it  seems  to  be  a  district  specially  suited  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  capitalist,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  so  near  Port 
Denison  (Bowen),  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  on  the  east 
coast  of  Australia.  Nearly  four  years  later,  in  May,  1882,  Mr.  Jack 
reported  on  a  coal  field  on  the  Little  Eiver,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
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Kennedy,  about  110  miles  from  Cooktown,  in  which  he  gives  an 
approximate  analysis  of  specimens  taken  from  different  seams,  and 
compares  it  with  a  report  on  New  South  Wales  coal  by  Professor 
Liversidge.  It  appears  to  me  so  interesting,  and  has  so  direct  a 
bearing  on  my  subject,  that  I  have  ventured  to  insert  it.  He 
says  :  "  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  coals  of  this  district, 
I  append  below  reports  on  New  South  Wales  coal  by  Professor 
Liversidge  : — 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Moisture. 

Volatile 
Hydro- 
carbons. 

Fixed 
Carbon. 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 

Mb.  Keira    

1-15 

23-51 

64-65 

9-70 

0-99 

1-70 

32-78 

53-84 

10-40 

1-28 

Mfc.  Kembla    

1-50 

19-74 

67-18 

10-72 

0-86 

Dymocks  Jambooroo  

1-50 

20-22 

56-56 

20-70 

1-02 

Russels  ... 

1-84 

44-09 

49-95 

2-70 

1-41 

Greta    

2-25 

39-21 

54-41 

2-72 

1-41 

Waratah  .<  

2-21 

36-70 

55-82 

4-15 

1-12 

Wallsend  

2-75 

34-17 

57-22 

4-64 

1-22 

A.  A.  Co.'s  Mine,  Newcastle  .  . 
Anvil  Creek,                ,, 
Gomp.  Little  Kiver,  Queensland 

2-20 
1-74 
2-763 

32-60 
41-10 
26-197 

57-52 
47-90 
62-998 

5-35 
7-80 
8-042 

1-33 
1-46 

It  appears  that  the  proportion  of  ash  in  the  Little  River  Coal  is 
higher  than  that  in  the  Anvil  Creek  seam,  but  not  so  high  as  in  the 
Mount  Keira  and  Berrima  coals. 

"  In  volatile  hydrocarbons  the  Little  Eiver  seam  compares 
unfavourably  with  the  majority  of  New  South  Wales  coals.  The 
coal  would,  therefore,  in  its  present  state  be  not  very  suitable  for 
gas-making.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  our  sample 
is  from  the  surface,  and  that  at  a  depth  the  volatile  matter  will 
increase,  and  the  ash  proportionately  diminish.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Little  River  seam  contains  a  very  high  proportion  of  fixed 
carbon.  It  is  only  excelled  in  this  respect  by  two  of  the  seams 
(Mount  Keira  and  Mount  Kembla)  in  Mr.  Liversidge's  list.  As 
it  stands,  it  will  take  a  high  place  among  coals  for  steam  and 
smelting  purposes,  and  some  improvement  may  be  reckoned  on  as 
the  seam  is  worked  away  from  its  outcrop.  .  .  The  occurrence 
of  glossopteris,  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  New  South  Wales 
and  Bowen  River  coal  fields,  indicates  that  the  Little  River  coal 
field  is  of  Palaeozoic  age.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  coal 
seams  is  exposed  by  the  river  and  a  few  gullies,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered.  The  presence  of 
iron-stones  among  the  coal  seams  must  be  kept  rm  view,  as  this 
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circumstance  will  probably  influence  in  the  most  important  manner 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  field." 

Within  the  last  dozen  years  the  Government  has  fitted  out, 
wholly  or  in  part,  several  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting 
for  minerals  and  for  opening  up  the  northern  coast  country.  Most 
of  these  have  effected  much  good,  either  in  the  establishment  of 
permanent  mineral  fields,  such  as  the  Palmer  and  Herberton,  or  in 
the  discovery  of  fine  sugar  lands  on  the  coast  north  of  CardwelL 
In  one  of  these  expeditions,  undertaken  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Elphin- 
stone  Dalrymple,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  rivers 
were  navigable  between  Cardwell  and  the  Endeavour  Kiver,  he 
explored  and  reported  on  the  soil  and  vegetation  of  the  Mourilyan 
Harbour  district,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  a 
short  digression  to  instance  the  rapid  development  of  the  Northern 
country.  In  his  report  to  the  Government,  Mr.  Dalrymple  says  : 
"  The  hills  around  Mourilyan  Harbour  possess  a  richness  of 
soil,  a  denseness  of  jungle,  and  a  general  gradient  slope  which 
will  render  them  very  valuable  for  coffee  plantations.  The  un- 
initiated in  this  industry  are  of  opinion  that  any  good  soil,  with 
even  plains  or  open  forest  upon  it,  will  grow  coffee ;  but  the  prac- 
tical planter  knows  that  it  can  only  be  carried  on  profitably  in  the 
rich  vegetable  loams  (mixed  with  the  detritus  of  volcanic  tuffs, 
limestone,  or  schists,  granites,  <fcc.)  only  found  in  virgin  forests-, 
such  as  those  of  the  central  mountain  zones  of  Ceylon,  Java,  or 
Jamaica.  I  consider  that  the  coffee  lands  of  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Queensland,  which  we  have  just  explored,  are  quite  equal  to  any 
of  these,  and  I  believe  that  climatic  influences  will  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  berry  of  very  superior  quality  and  value."  Further 
on,  when  describing  the  country  seen  from  Observation  Hill,  on 
the  watershed  ridge  between  the  South  Johnstone  and  Mourilyan 
Harbour,  he  adds  that  "  at  a  rough  computation  not  less  than  half 
a  million  of  acres  of  a  soil  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world — all 
fitted  for  tropical  agriculture,  and  fully  300,000  acres  of  which  are 
suitable  for  sugar — spread  far  around  us,  penetrated  in  three  differ- 
ent directions  by  navigable  rivers,  with  a  fine  harbour  and  river 
estuary  visible  on  its  seaboard." 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  an  exploration  undertaken  only  ten 
years  ago,  of  a  country  then  occupied  entirely  by  the  aborigines. 
Contrast  it  with  the  Mourilyan  Harbour  of  to-day  !  The  Towns- 
ville  Bulletin,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  following  paragraph, 
says  :  "  Messrs.  Boss  and  Alderton,  contractors  for  the  construction 
of  the  tramway  from  Mourilyan  Harbour  Sugar  Company's  estates 
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to  the  Johnstone  River,  have  now  commenced  operations,  having 
between  140  and  150  men  employed.  At  present  the  men  are 
engaged  clearing  a  track  a  chain  wide  through  the  scrub,  which  is 
very  dense,  and  getting  sleepers,  timber  for  which  is  abundant. 
Of  the  timber  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  three  or  four  descrip- 
tions have  been  approved  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  contractors 
are  relieved  of  any  anxiety  upon  the  score  of  getting  a  sufficient 
quantity.  The  length  of  tramway  will  be  seven  miles,  and  as  the 
country  is  nearly  level,  it  is  expected  that  in  four  months  the  line 
will  be  ready  for  the  locomotive  which  the  Company  are  now 
landing.  Work  has  been  commenced  at  the  Mourilyan  Harbour 
jetty,  where  there  is  every  facility  for  landing  the  plant  requisite  to 
carry  on  operations.  The  jetty  is  a  fine  structure  187  ft.  in  length, 
.terminating  in  water  about  16  ft.  or  17  ft.  deep  at  low  tides,  where 
vessels  of  large  draught  can  lay  alongside  in  perfect  safety." 

The  result  of  this  exploration  has  fully  justified  the  expense 
incurred  for  it,  as  the  report  from  which  I  have  quoted  gave  such 
an  excellent  account  of  the  cedar  forests  on  these  Northern  rivers 
that  foreign  capital  was  introduced  into  the  Colony,  and  large  sums 
were  expended  in  the  cedar  industry.  The  cedar-getters  acted  as 
pioneers  for  the  planters,  who  have  selected  land  in  large  quantities, 
and  are  developing — as  I  have  just  shown — the  sugar  industry. 
When  the  question  of  labour  for  the  cane  fields,  which  has ,  been 
lately  agitating  the  Colony,  is  satisfactorily  settled,  much  more 
of  the  valuable  areas  on  the  Mourilyan  Harbour,  and  on  the 
Mulgrave,  Russell,  Daintree,  and  Mosman  rivers,  will  ba  put  under 
cultivation,  anl  help  to  swell  the  importance  of  these  Northern 
towns.  ..*>'• 

I  have  thus  far  hastily  sketched  the  localities  of  the  principal 
minerals,  and  it  will  be  as  well  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
regulations  under  which  mining  operations  are  carried  on. 

The  management  of  the  gold  fields  is  regulated  by  the  Gold  Fields 
Act  of  1874,  which  provides  for  the  taking  possession  of  and 
occupying  Crown  lands  for  mining  purposes  by  means  of  a  miner's 
right,  by  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  ten  shillings.  This  entitles 
the  holder  in  a  proclaimed  gold  field  to  an  ordinary  claim  in  allu- 
vial ground  of  50  ft.  by  50,  and  in  a  quartz  reef  50  ffc.  along  the 
line  of  reef  by  a  width  of  400  ft.  Larger  areas  are  granted  as 
•"  reward  claims  "  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  apparently  payable 
quantities  on  any  new  reef,  the  extent  being  determined  by  its 
•distance  from  the  nearest  gold  workings.  For  instance,  if  it  is 
.under  a  mile,  150ft.  by  400ft  is  granted  to  each  miner  in  addition 
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to  an  ordinary  claim  ;  and  if  it  were  ten  miles  distant  or  more  the 
area  is  500  ft.  by  400  ft. 

Gold  leases,  not  exceeding  an  area  of  twenty-five  acres,  can  be 
obtained  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  £1  an  acre,  and  complying  with 
certain  labour  conditions. 

The  mining  for  minerals  other  than  gold,  is  regulated  by  an 
Act  called  the  "  Mineral  Lands  Act  of  1882,"  which  repealed  the 
previous  Act  of  1872  ;  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  them 
being  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  old  Act  is  abolished,  and 
that  mineral  lands  can  now  only  be  obtained  from  the  Crown  under 
mining  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  renewable  for  a  further  term 
of  twenty-one  years  on  such  conditions  as  the  Minister  deems 
equitable,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  ten  shillings  an  acre.  The  maximum 
area  for  each  lease  has  been  reduced  from  640  to  160  acres.  When 
gold  is  found  associated  or  combined  with  any  other  mineral  or 
metal  in  land  under  a  mining  lease,  and  the  nature  of  the  mining 
operations  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  extraction  of  such  gold,  the 
royalty  fixed  by  the  Act  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  is  1  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  gold  extracted. 

The  conditions,  reservations,  and  covenants  of  a  lease  for 
mining  for  tin,  copper,  &c.,  are  — 

1.  A  reservation  of  all  gold  found  in  the  land  comprised  in  the 


2.  A  covenant  by  the  lessee  to  pay  rent  at  the  prescribed  time. 

3.  A  condition  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease  on  non-payment  of 
rent  for  thirty  days  after  it  accrues  due. 

4.  Such  other  conditions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Act,  as  may 
be  prescribed. 

5.  A  covenant   on  the  part   of  the  lessee  to  work  the    mine 
continuously  and  bond  fide,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

6.  A  condition    for   the  forfeiture  of  the   lease   on    failure   to- 
perform  such  covenant. 

The  regulations  applicable  to  the  lease  must  be  written  or 
printed  on  it,  and  cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  lessee. 

Before  the  present  Act  was  passed,  some  55,000  acres  of 
mineral  lands  had  passed  in  fee -simple  from  the  Crown,  of  which 
only  about  2,000  were  worked.  It  was  thus  apparent  that  the 
land  had  been  acquired  for  speculative  purposes,  with  the  object  of 
holding  until  capitalists  should  buy  at  greatly  advanced  prices, 
As  this  was  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Colony,  the 
Legislature  repealed  the  Act  of  1872,  preventing  the  further 
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alienation  of  mineral  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  substituting  a  power 
to  lease  under  the  conditions  stated,  thus  placing  the  mining  for 
tin,  copper,  silver,  and  other  minerals  on  the  same  footing  as  gold 
mining. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  here  that  the 
present  Mineral  Lands  Act  will  prove  to  be  a  wise  measure  for 
securing  the  future  prosperity  of  the  mining  industry  of  this 
young  country.  The  Government,  by  remaining  landlord  of  the 
mineral  lands,  will  be  careful  not  to  impose  regulations  of  a 
character  to  check  the  industry,  knowing  that  its  prosperity  forms 
a  large  factor  in  that  of  the  whole  Colony.  A  lessee  will  be  able, 
therefore,  to  expend  his  capital  with  the  assurance  that,  on  the 
expiration  of  twenty-one  years,  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  for  a  similar  period  on  equitable  terms. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Bill  requires  that  a  lease  should  be  syste- 
matically and  continuously  worked,  and  a  failure  to  do  this,  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  renders  it  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  to  revert  to 
the  Crown.     It  is  then  in  a  position  to  be  reapplied  for  by  the 
first^  person  willing  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  so  that  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country  cannot  remain  undeveloped  in  the 
same  way  that  it  could,  and  probably  would  do,  if  privately  owned. 
Not  long  ago  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  directed  to 
the  immense  number  of  mining   casualties  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  miners  engaged,  and  as  the  risks  were  increasing  with  the 
deepening  of  the  works,  it  became  necessary  to  legislate  011  the  ques- 
tion.    An  Act  called  the  Mines  Eegulation  Act  was  passed  giving 
power  to  an  officer  to  inspect  machinery  and  underground  workings, 
and  so  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dangers  arising  from  defec- 
tive machinery  and  incapable  management.     Even  with  this  needful 
supervision  accidents  are  numerous,  and  arise  from  many  causes. 
Some  are  occasioned  by  water   suddenly  flooding  the  mines,  and 
drowning  the   men   engaged  in    the  lower  levels — a  sad  case  of 
which  I  recollect  some  years  ago  at  Charters  Towers ;  some  by 
heavy  falls  of  earth,  some  in  drilling  and  blasting,  and  others  by 
accidents  in  going  up  and  down  the  shafts.     Bearing  duly  in  mind 
ah1  the  risks  attaching  to  the  every-day  life  of  a  miner,  it  is  only 
right  that  the  Government  should  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
most  scientific  plans  and  the  use  of  the  best  mechanical  power  to 
avert  as  far  as  possible  the  dangers  I  have  just  mentioned.     I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  from  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Mines,  the  number  of  accidents  per  1,000  men  employed  has  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
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While  admitting,  111  conclusion,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
miner  for  his  pluck  in  opening^out  new  fields  by  dint  of  manual  labour 
and  much  privation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  prominent  notice 
to  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  as  to  the  best  localities  for  minerals, 
and  the  means  required  for  testing  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  a 
starting  point  for  those  anxious  for  further  investigation.  Though 
it  is  interesting  to  know  the  past  history  of  each  field,  yet  it  is  of 
far  greater  importance  that  the  advantages  which  science  offers,  in 
indicating  the  course  for  future  operations,  should  be  kept  well  in 
view,  so  as  to  prevent  any  waste  of  capital.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  as  railways  are  extended  to  the  several  districts  which  I  have 
mentioned,  many  of  the  mines  which  are  now  lying  idle,  or  only 
partially  worked,  will  be  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  ;  and  new  discoveries  will  be  made,  which 
will  tend  to  increase  materially  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
Colony. 

We  frequently  hear  of  investments  by  English  capitalists  in  the 
mines  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  other  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  semi-barbarous  Republic  of  Mexico.  I  would, 
therefore,  ask  those  who  are  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  capital 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  where,  I  can 
confidently  assert,  are  to  be  found  all  the  essentials  for  profitable 
investment  in  mining  industries.  The  climate  is  healthy  for 
Europeans,  and  the  mining  laws — framed  upon  the  experience  of 
older  countries,  and  administered  by  capable  and  impartial  officers 
— are  a  guarantee  alike  to  the  capitalist  and  the  operative  miner 
that  their  investments  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  as  well 
protected  as  they  could  be  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  these 
advantages,  and  with  the  knowledge,  too,  that  the  Colony  is  literally 
teeming  with  valuable  minerals  of  all  kinds,  the  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  the  treasures  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully 
supplied  to  one  of  the  fairest  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions,  will  be 
recognised  here  as  they  are  already  recognised  there.  There  can  be, 
I  think,  no  reasonable  room  for  doubt,  that  Queensland  will  occupy 
a  very  high  position  in  the  future  history  of  the  mining  world. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  THOMAS  MC!LWRAITH,  K.C.M.G. :  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to-night  to  discuss  a  paper  of  this  importance,  and  which  I 
have  now  heard  or  seen  for  the  first  time.  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  congratulating  Mr.  Dicken  upon  the  very  clear  account  he  has 
given  us  of  the  position  of  mining  matters  in  Queensland.  I  know 
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Mr.  Dicken  well  from  bis  official  career  in  Queensland,  and  I  know 
that  no  man  had  a  better  opportunity  of  ascertaining  matters,  so  far 
as  gold  mining  is  concerned,  than  be  bad.  The  information  given 
to-night  with  regard  to  other  minerals  is  carefully  culled  from  the 
researches  of  the  various  geologists  in  Queensland.  It  is  of  a  very 
valuable  character,  and  has  been  very  well  put  before  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Dicken  has  mentioned  a  name  which  is  worthy  of  honour  by 
this  Institute — the  name  of  a  man  who  has  done  as  much  for 
Queensland  as,  perhaps,  any  man  who  ever  went  out  there.  He  is 
a  modest  man — a  man  whose  name  does  not  come  often  before  the 
public  except  at  the  foot  of  his  own  reports — I  mean  Mr.  Kobert 
Jack,  the  Queensland  Government  geologist.  Very  much  of  the 
information  Mr.  Dicken  has  given  us  is  gathered  from  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Jack,  and  is  thoroughly  reliable.  Mr.  Dicken  has  referred 
to  legislation  with  regard  to  the  mines  of  the  Colony  within  the 
last  two  years.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  Colony  to  legislate  on  the  mineral  question.  Our  land 
question  is  the  great  bug-bear ;  but  next  to  that,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  is  the  mineral  question.  It  is  recognised  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  all  the  Colonies  that  gold-bearing  lands  should  not  be 
alienated  by  the  State,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  opportunities  to 
the  gold  miners  of  the  Colony  to  work  unimpeded  by  any  rights  of 
private  ownership.  But  other  counsels  prevailed  with  regard  to 
other  minerals — tin,  silver,  copper,  &c.  The  principle  on  which 
these  lands  were  dealt  with  by  the  Crown  was,  up  to  eighteen 
months  ago,  that  of  pure  alienation — that  is,  men  were  encouraged 
to  go  out  and  prospect  for  different  minerals ;  they  selected  their  lands  ; 
performed  certain  conditions,  which  were  mostly  formal,  and  the  land 
became  private  property.  This  system  gave  rise  to  great  evils, 
and  considerably  retarded  mining  in  Queensland.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Dicken  mentioned  the  prospects  of  the  Cloncurry  copper  mines. 
I  remember  these  lands  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  they  became 
private  property  under  the  old  Act ;  but  if  the  land  had  not  been 
alienated  and  stringent  conditions  of  working  them  had  been  the 
law  at  the  time,  I  have  no  doubt  the  mines  would  have  been  working 
years  ago.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  world  who  can  afford  to 
lay  out  5s.  or  10s.  or  £L  an  acre  on  large  areas  of  fairly-promising 
mineral  land,  and  to  keep  it  unused  on  the  chance  of  something 
good  turning  up.  They  cannot  lose  much,  because  the  population 
of  the  Colony  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  land,  for  its  ordinary 
agricultural  and  pastoral  qualities,  is  soon  worth  what  was  given 
for  its  mineral.  The  consequence  was  that  until  lately  great  areas 
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of  mineral  lands  have  been  locked  up.  This  state  of  things  was 
altered  in  1882  by  the  Mineral  Lands  Act,  by  which  the  right  to 
purchase  mineral  lands  was  abolished,  and  leases  substituted,  cer- 
tain conditions  of  working  being  attached.  If  such  lands  are  not 
worked,  or  sufficient  reasons  for  not  working  are  not  given,  the  land 
reverts  to  the  Crown,  and  others  can  step  in  and  work  the  land. 
Let  me  make  one  remark  as  to  the  condition  of  gold  mining  in  Queens- 
land. As  a  rule,  the  gold  miner  in  the  northern  parts  of  Queensland 
spends  his  money  as  fast  as  he  gets  it,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches 
the  water,  and  capital  is  necessary  to  prosecute  mining  operations 
deeper,  he  is  without  the  capital  necessary  to  proceed.  Hundreds 
of  reefs  have  in  this  way  been  abandoned  in  the  Palmer  and  Hodg- 
kinson  and  Etheridge  when  yielding  gold  richly,  and  lie  now  await- 
ing the  erection  of  machinery  by  the  capitalist.  No  finer  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital  exists  in  Queensland  than  in  developing  proved 
reefs  of  our  northern  gold  fields.  As  population  goes  north,  these 
fields  are  attracting  capital.  Now  machinery  is  being  got  ready,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  worked  with  results  which  have  not  been 
equalled  by  anything  we  have  had  in  Victoria  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Dicken  has  referred  to  another  mining  district,  which  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention — that  of  the  Herberton  tin  mines. 
It  is  about  as  wonderful  as  anything  I  have  seen.  Situated  as  it  is 
about  the  19th  parallel,  one  would  expect  so  far  in  the  tropics  that 
there  would  be  tropical  weather,  but  I  have  travelled  there  in  the 
month  of  December  with  my  coat  on,  in  the  daytime,  which  is  a 
proof  of  tolerable  weather.  Around  the  township,  near  Herberton, 
the  land  consists  of  high  hills  and  ridges,  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
now  being  worked.  Going  east,  towards  the  coast,  in  about  six 
miles  the  character  of  the  country  suddenly  changes,  and  the  road 
enters  on  some  of  the  richest  land  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  which  has,  in  addition,  the  finest  climate,  reminding  one  of 
the  climate  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  is,  moreover,  well  watered, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  we  shall  see  there  a  large 
European  population.  I  refer  thus  particularly  to  the  climate, 
because  it  seems  absurd  at  first  to  invite  European  settlers  when 
we  are  told  of  sugar  plantations  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  coast  land  is  essentially  sugar  land.  I  do  not  believe  it  could 
be  worked  by  any  but  blacks.  But  ascending  the  ridges,  you  come  to 
a  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  suitable  to  a  British  population.  With 
regard  to  what  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the 
mineral  resources  of  Queensland,  viz.,  coal,  Mr.  Dicken  did  not,  I 
think,  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  wonderful  supply  we  have  on 
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the  Darling  Downs  and  elsewhere.  I  had  a  report  before  I  left — 
and  myself  saw  the  coal — of  a  boring  on  the  Darling  Downs  28  feet 
through  solid  coal  without  a  break  in  it.  I  believe  this  is  equalled 
in  some  places  but  not  surpassed.  I  believe  the  whole  of  the  Dar- 
ling Downs  is  one  vast  coal-bed.  Coal  has  long  been  got  all  along 
the  railway  line  from  Toowoomba  West,  in  seams  3  or  4  feet  thick  ; 
but  lately,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  Downs,  seams  7  and 
8  feet  thick  have  been  found  within  80  feet  of  the  surface.  This  coal 
is  hard,  and  bears  transportation  without  breaking  up.  This  will 
solve  a  question  which  has  been  a  difficulty  with  us  for  some  time. 
The  coal  hitherto  has  been  as  good  chemically  as  that  found  in  New- 
castle (New  South  Wales),  but  more  friable  and  difficult  to  burn  by 
steamers  on  the  coast.  This  coal  on  the  Darling  Downs  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  Newcastle  coal,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  hard.  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  taking  coal  to  the  east  coast  for  the  use 
of  steamers  there.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  paper  we 
have  heard  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  am  only  sorry  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  perusing  it  before  I  came,  so  that  I  might  have  been 
prepared  to  deal  with  it  more  carefully. 

Mr.  THOMAS  ARCHES,  C.M.G-.,  Agent-General  for  Queensland: 
With  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  able  paper  that  has  just 
been  read  I  do  not  desire  to  say  a  word ;  the  subject  has  been  so 
completely  exhausted  by  Mr.  Dicken  and  by  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith, 
who  have  spoken  from  practical  experience — of  which  I  have  none 
— that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything.  But,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  follow  in  your  tracks — you  know 
what  is  meant  by  following  in  one's  tracks.  You  said  you  are  one 
of  the  oldest  squatters  resident  in  this  country,  and  I  am  not  sure 
you  are  not  the  oldest  in  the  world.  I  believe  you  are.  I  was  not 
very  long  after  you,  to  follow  in  your  tracks  over  the  road  which 
you  discovered  and  opened  from  Eton  Vale — one  of  the  most  lovely 
places  on  earth — to  Brisbane.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  roads  I  ever 
travelled,  and  I  have  travelled  a  good  many  bad  roads  in  Australia 
and  the  backwoods  of  America.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings 
and  those  of  my  party  when  our  waggon  capsized  on  one  of 
your  beautiful  sidings,  and  our  property — boxes,  bags,  desks,  tea,, 
sugar,  and  tobacco — went  tumbling  down  the  steep  incline  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gully ;  nor  shall  I  forget  our  sensations  on  having 
to .  carry  them  up  again  in  a  broiling-hot  sun.  That  was  on  the 
celebrated  road  called  Hodgson's  Gap,  originally  connecting  the 
district  of  Darling  Downs  with  Brisbane.  People  who  could  travel 
on  such  a  road  showed  a  great  deal  of  energy.  But  to  quit  this 
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digression,  and  come  to  subjects  of  more  interest.  It  is  strange 
that  those  enormous  mineral  riches  should  have  laid  in  the  country 
so  long  undeveloped,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  persuade  the  powers 
that  be  to  see  what  an  amount  of  time  they  have  lost,  and  are  losing, 
in  bringing  such  riches  to  light.  That  country  which  was  ten  years 
ago  a  barren  wilderness,  comparatively  speaking,  but  where  these 
riches  were  lying  unknown  and  unsuspected,  is  now  teeming  with 
.a  population  producing  millions  of  wealth,  and  diffusing  happiness 
and  prosperity,  not  only  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Colonies,  but, 
indirectly,  through  the  Empire.  And  yet  the  powers  that  be  at 
home  here  cannot  be  induced  to  open  their  hands  and  take  these 
good  things,  and  we  are  obliged  to  go  on  our  knees  to  induce  them 
to  take  possession  of  what  would  be  the  nucleus  of  prosperity  and 
greatness  to  those  who  come  after  us.  If  the  sentiments  that  are 
so  fashionable  now  at  home  among  a  certain  party — I  won't  say 
they  are  universal  in  that  party,  but  they  certainly  prevail  among 
some  who  have  more  influence  in  high  quarters  than  they  ought  to 
have — if  those  sentiments  had  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  grand- 
fathers, I  would  like  to  know  what  this  country  would  have  been 
now.  We  should  have  had  no  Colonies  to  speak  of  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  and  should  not  have  been  worthy  of  having  any.  The 
Empire  would  have  been  confined  to  the  old  countries  at  home 
and  to  Canada ;  and  our  Australasian  Colonies  would  have  been  a 
waste,  as  they  mostly  were  fifty  years  ago,  or  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  Empire.  But  our  grandfathers  were  too  enterprising  to 
entertain  such  sentiments.  They  left  them  to  our  grandmothers. 
But  as  women's  rights  were  not  known  in  those  days,  they  had  not 
much  influence.  I  think  I  see  some  evidences  that  the  doctrine 
preached  by  the  party  to  which  I  alluded  is  giving  way  to  a  more 
enterprising  spirit,  which  is  showing  itself  in  the  councils  of  those 
who  sit  in  high  places.  That  that  spirit  will  continue  to  develop 
as  time  goes  on  is  my  sincere  wish,  and  is  the  wish,  I  am  certain,  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  now  listening  to  me.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists ;  they  will  do  their  share  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  in  developing 
the  resources  of  these  new  countries,  and  I  hope  that  those  who 
influence  the  councils  of  the  nation  will  back  them  up,  and  see  that 
full  justice  is  done  to  the  exertions  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  great  Empire 
-still  greater. 

Lieut.- Colonel  E.  E.  DRURY  :  I  take  it  that  the  object  Mr.  Dicken 
liad  in  view  in  preparing  his  valuable  paper  was  to  show  the  people 
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of  this  country  what  a  splendid  field  for  investment  there  is  in  the 
Colony  of  Queensland,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Colony.    The  mining  industry  is  of  course  attended 
with  risks,  as  many  of  you  know — colonists  especially ;  but  the 
mining  resources  of  Queensland  have  been  so  well  tested  that  those 
risks  can  very  fairly  be  appreciated.     The  great  thing  to  know  is 
whether  the  colonists  themselves  have  a   high  opinion   of  their 
mines,  and  whether,  to  use  a  common  expression,  they  back  their 
opinion.     I  think  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  opinion  we  entertain  has  been  backed  by  a  whole  com- 
munity.    Four  railways,  three  of  which  are  now  constructed,  and 
one  of  which  is  in  course  of  construction,  have  been  projected  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  mining  districts.     The  first  railway,  I 
may  mention,  is  from  the  seaport  of  Maryborough  to  the  Gympie 
gold-field.     I  daresay  there  are  some  Queenslanders  present  who 
will  remember  what  a  poor  opinion  we  had  of  that  railway  at  first. 
It  was  said  this  railway  would  never  pay,  that  the  passenger  traffic 
would  amount   to   about   2£  passengers   on   an   average    a   day, 
which  is  not  large,  and  that  the  freight  could  be  carried  down  in  a 
guard's  van.     This  railway  is  now  one  of  the  best-paying  lines  in 
the  Colony,  with  a  very  large  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  and  has, 
no  doubt,  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  Gympie, 
Farther  on,  a  railway  was  constructed  by  the  Queensland  Govern- 
ment to  Mount  Perry — the  centre  of  a  very  large,  but  little  known, 
mining  district.     Mr.  Dicken  has  given  prominence  to  his  first  love 
— Northern   Queensland — but  the   Government  have  taken  each 
district  in  turn,  gradually  working  north.     Then,  again,  we  have 
built  a  line,  which  was  really  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  gold  fields  around  Charters  Towers  and  Kavenswood.     You 
have  heard  to-night  what  wonderful  results  have  been  obtained  at 
Charters  Towers.     There  is  a  fourth  railway  to  a  mining  district, 
and  I  see  the  contract  has  been  taken  for  the  first  thirty  miles,  from 
Cooktown  towards  the  Palmer  river.     All  this  shows  that  the  com- 
munity,  through  their   Government,   thoroughly  believe   in    the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.     They  have,  in  fact,  borrowed 
millions  in  this  country  to  carry  out  a  railway  policy  which   is 
based,  to  a  large  extent,  on  their  belief  in  the  mineral  as  well  as 
the  pastoral  resources  of  the  Colony.   We  have  backed  our  opinions. 
The  question  of  railway  policy  in  Queensland  is  a  national  ques- 
tion.    As  to  the  method  on  which  railways  should  be  carried  out, 
there  are  great  differences  of  opinion,  as  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith 
knows  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  these  differences  that  we  have 
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the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  here  to-night.  Perhaps  his  opinions 
will  rule  some  day,  perhaps  they  will  not.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  look  into  things  closely  before  you  go  into 
mining  ventures  in  Queensland  or  elsewhere.  No  doubt  bad  things 
will  be  offered  occasionally.  We  are  a  highly  virtuous  community 
on  the  whole,  but  there  may  be  some  shady  individuals  amongst  us. 
I  merely  add  as  a  word  of  caution  to  Englishmen  who  invest  in 
mines  in  Australia  or  elsewhere,  that  they  should  see  that  they  are 
associated  with  men  who  have  a  stake  in  the  country — men  who 
have  a  character  and  something  to  lose. 

Mr.  J.  BONWICK  :  At  the  meetings  of  this  Institute  we  have  had 
papers   dealing  with  political   questions  and  broad  questions   of 
policy,  and  we  have  had  debates  which  have  excited  our  enthusiasm. 
To-night  we  have  had  a  paper  devoted  to  a  very  prosaic,  practical 
question,  and  very  admirably  has  the  reader  dealt  with  it.     Allow 
me  to  supply  a  little  deficiency.     He  did  not  say  a  word   about 
what  is  really  very  interesting  to  us  English  people — the  subject  of 
iron.     That  the  matter  will  come  to  the  front  in  Australia  there 
can  be  no  doubt.     Our  friends  in  New  South  Wales  have  already 
determined  to  bring  the  question  to  the  front,  and  we  ought  to  be 
proud  to  find  they  have  the  enterprise  to  develop  their  own  iron. 
Queensland  has  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  iron  ore,  &c.     There 
is  one  place  where  there  is  the  largest  deposit  of  chrome  iron  ore 
in  the  whole  world.     That  this  will  be  utilised  some  day  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  you  have  excellent  coal 
and  lime.     The  paper  referred  to  the  Mineral  Act  of  1882.     Let 
credit  be  given  to  Sir  T.  Mcllwraith  for  his  initiation  and  carriage 
of  that  important  measure.     I  have  seen  some  of  the  coal  to  which 
he  has  referred  on  the  Darling  Downs.     I  took   a  piece   of  the 
cannel  coal,  which  blazed  away  just  like  a  match.     There  are  two 
sorts   of  coal.     The  true  coal  is  that  which   New  South   Wales 
possesses  in  such  abundance,  and  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Colony  lies  in  her  Newcastle  coal.     Queens- 
land has  as  good  coal  as  that,  and  of  the  true  Palaeozoic  age.     She 
has  not  one  patch  alone,  but  several  enormous  carboniferous  areas. 
At  Bogantunga  I  fell  in  with  a  squatter  from  the  far  western  in- 
terior (I  allude  to  this  as  having  reference  to  the  great  copper  and 
gold  district  of  Cloncurry),  who  told  me  he  was  sinking  for  water, 
and,  at  a  distance  of  100  feet,  came  upon  a  seam  of  coal     When, 
some  ten  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Daintree — to  whom  we 
are  so  much  indebted  for  our  geological  knowledge  of  Queensland — 
when  he  prepared  the  map  now  on  the  wall  before  us,  very  little 
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comparatively  was  known  as  to  the  extent  of  our  coal  supply.  It 
was  known  to  be  on  one  side  of  this  great  dividing  range,  but  on 
the  other  side  it  was  not  then  supposed  to  exist.  Queensland  is 
very  much  like  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria — one  great  mineral 
district— but  differs  from  the  other  two  Colonies  in  having  vast 
deposits  of  a  cretaceous  order,  covering  older  formations,  which 
here  and  there  raise  their  heads  as  islands  in  the  cretaceous  sea. 
As  Cloncurry  thus  presents  its  gold  and  copper  rocks  of  enormous 
value,  so  are  there  scattered  all  over  this  great  western  country 
islands  of  rich  mineral  weath.  Another  thing  which  the  lecturer 
omitted  to  mention  is,  that  we  are  really  rich  in  Queensland  in  the 
possession  of  those  beautiful  brilliants  that  the  ladies  so  much 
admire — garnets,  sapphires,  topazes,  and  diamonds.  We  have 
just  heard  of  a  gentleman  having  a  patch  of  diamond  country 
in  New  South  Wales,  from  which  he  has  obtained  during  the 
last  twelve  months  4,000  diamonds.  These  facts  are  not 
to  be  despised.  But  tin  is  the  great  feature  of  the  country. 
Up  in  the  rich  north  you  find  men  working  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  You  may  have  been  astonished  when 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  told  you  of  the  wheat  growing  in 
these  tropical  latitudes,  and  of  the  country  being  habitable  by 
Englishmen  ;  but,  knowing  the  great  elevation,  you  will  understand 
how  that  can  be.  It  should  be  remembered  that  for  £1  worth  of 
wool  there  is  very  much  less  labour  required  and  paid  for  than  for 
£1  worth  of  minerals.  I  recognise  fully  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  the  energy  and  the  enterprise  of  the  squatter  in  the  development 
of  the  country,  but  we  are  even  more  indebted  to  the  miner.  What 
was  South  Australia  but  in  a  state  of  insolvency  before  the  dis- 
covery of  copper  ?  What  was  Victoria  before  the  development  of 
the  gold-fields  ?  What  was  New  South  Wales  even  before  the  gold 
era  ?  How  wonderfully  these  Colonies  have  awakened  under  the 
influence  of  such  discoveries.  The  mining  question  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Mines  develop  commerce ;  they  bring  popu- 
lation and  a  demand  for  farms  ;  they  originate  towns,  with  all  the 
high  civilisation  attending  them  ;  and  let  me  add  that  to  the  miner 
we  in  Australia  owe,  more  than  to  any  other  class,  that  broad, 
healthful  freedom  which  makes  Australia  fit  to  be  the  home  of 
Englishmen. 

Mr.  W.  PRIT CHARD  MORGAN.  F.E.Gr.S. :  At  this  late  hour  I  will 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  going  over  the  same  ground 
as  that  travelled  by  previous  speakers.  Having  spent  some  twenty 
years  in  the  Colony — the  last  ten  in  the  north — I  can  fully  corro- 
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borate  the  statements  made  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.  I  believe 
the  Colony  has  a  bright  future  before  her — I  am  speaking  of  the 
near  future — which  will  perhaps  astonish  this  side  of  the  world. 
At  Herberton,  a  district  which  I  visited  some  eighteen  months  ago, 
there  can  be  seen,  within  an  area  of  ground  not  larger  than  that 
covered  by  Westminster  Abbey,  a  perfect  network  of  lodes — copper, 
iron,  silver,  tin,  and  gold — all  interspersed  the  one  with  the  other. 
It  is  really  a  marvel.  Charters  Towers,  where  I  reside,  is  the 
premier  gold-field  of  the  Colony,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  gold-field 
in  Australia  at  the  present  time  that  will  bear  comparison  with  it. 
Every  miner  who  gets  £3  a  week  produces  £4  2s.  6d.  worth  of  gold, 
which  proves  that  gold  mining  in  northern  Queensland  is  not  a 
speculation,  but  an  industry  paying  a  large  percentage  on  the 
outlay.  This  being  so,  gold  mining  can  fairly  be  considered  an 
industry  deserving  the  investment  of  capital,  and  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  speculation.  We  hear  of  plenty  of  people 
making  large  sums  unexpectedly  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  of 
others  losing  them  in  an  equally  short  time.  A  mine  of  which  Mr. 
Dicken  spoke  is  a  good  example  of  that.  It  was  originally  given 
away  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mosman  ;  it  then  passed  through  several  hand?,, 
and  the  shares  sold  at  £10  or  £12  each,  but  this  mine  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  gold  mines  in  the  world.  I  would  remind  you  that  in 
Queensland  titles  are  indefeasible,  that  the  administration  is  carried 
on  with  the  integrity  which  usually  characterises  Englishmen,  and 
that  everything,  in  fact,  is  fair  and  square ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  see,  as  I  have  said,  a  great  future  for  Queensland. 
We  know  that  people  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  gold  mining  in 
places  like  the  Transvaal  and  Gold  Coast,  where  they  have  to  get, 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  titles  from  different  chiefs,  and  where  the 
land  changes  hands  with  every  petty  civil  war.  In  Queensland 
there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  to  contend  against.  The  titles  are 
perfect,  and  the  interests  of  investors  in  every  way  protected. 

Mr.  H.  KIMBEK  :  I  cannot  pretend  to  add  much  to  the  stock  of 
information  which  has  been  given  us  by  the  previous  speakers,  who 
are  all  Queenslanders,  but  as  an  Englander,  so  to  speak,  who  has 
visited  Queensland  a  year  ago,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  some 
impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  one  hailing  straight  from  London. 
No  man  has  a  right,  I  think,  to  draw  too  absolute  conclusions 
regarding  a  country  unless  he  has  spent  at  least  the  four  seasons 
there,  and  I  spent  only  some  two  months  in  Queensland.  In 
September,  the  year  before  last,  I  found  myself  in  Brisbane,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  a  man  who, 
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especially  in  a  Colonial  age,  may  1)3  considered  a  representative 
man.  Accompanied  by  him,  I  macle  what  may  fairly  ba  called  a 
fine  yachting  excursion,  though  in  the  regular  steamers,  along  the 
coast,  the  scenery  of  which  in  some  parts  equals  that  of  the  Kyles 
of  Bute  in  our  own  bonny  Scotland.  A  week  up  the  coast  landed 
us  at  Cooktown  ;  thence  we  went  through  the  bush,  crossing  the 
beds  of  several  rivers,  and  over  some  ranges,  for  about  140  miles, 
partly  driving  and  partly  on  horseback,  and  at  length  found  our- 
selves on  the  Palmer  Kiver,  of  which  you  have  heard  to-night.  We 
there  saw  the  gold  diggings.  I  am  not  a  mining  expert,  although 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  mines  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  but 
I  am  able  to  vouch  for  the  presence  of  readily- obtainable  alluvial 
gold  in  the  river,  and  some  most  interesting  quartz  mines  and 
diggings,  which  had  been  dug  by  working  miners  who  had  burst 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  with  scarcely  more  than  pick  and 
shovel,  until  they  came  to  water,  and  were  stopped  for  want  of 
machinery.  Gold  was  visible  in  considerable  quantities.  We  were 
told  it  yielded  2J  ozs.  to  the  ton.  We  crossed  from  the  Palmer  by 
Cannibal's  Creek,  four  days  more  through  the  bush  (entirely  pri- 
meval country),  on  horseback,  to  Thornborough,  on  the  Hodgkinson 
River,  a  little  to  the  south,  and  there  saw  a  number  of  other  mines 
— some  tin  and  some  gold.  Thence  on  again,  over  the  Granite 
Eange  at  Herberton,  to  the  Gulf  Watershed  (Carpentaria).  Passing- 
from  the  mines,  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  climate  we  passed 
through — for  the  first  thing  we  are  sure  to  ask  ourselves  of  a  new 
country  is,  what  is  it  like  to  live  in  ?  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
Herberton,  just  on  the  ridge  that  divides  the  Gulf  Watershed  from 
the  Eastern  Watershed,  although  only  about  15°  under  the 
Equator,  possesses  an  admirable  climate,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
favoured  places  to  live  in  in  the  whole  world.  Comparing  the 
temperature  with  that  at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Brisbane,  I 
would  decidedly  prefer  these  upper  regions.  The  air  is  light,  and 
from  10  o'clock  till  evening  there  are  pleasant  breezes.  It  is 
disagreeable  for  an  hour  about  breakfast  time,  being  exceedingly 
sultry  ;  but  this  passes  away,  and  perhaps  the  disagreeable  feeling 
may  be  due  to  improper  digestion,  for  it  did  seem  to  me  that  the 
people  ate  a  great  deal  more  animal  food  than  was  good  for  them. 
The  settlers  are  as  good  specimens  of  Englishmen  as  you  could 
wish  and  expect,  and  exceedingly  hearty  and  kind.  When  we 
speak  of  the  population  of  a  Colony  we  must  recollect  that  100,000 
people  there  equal  more  than  100,000  in  these  islands  ;  for  when 
a  man  goes  out  as  a  settler  he  goes  a  grown  man,  and  perhaps 
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takes  some  grown-up  members  of  his  family ;  but  here  an  equal 
number  of  people  would  include  a  large  proportion  of  young,  or 
helpless,  or  aged.     From  Herberton  we  came  back  85  miles  to  the 
coast  at  Port  Douglas,  and  came  south  again,  calling  at  the  dif- 
ferent ports,  all  rising  into  fine  towns.     I  also  went  into  the  back 
of  the  country  in  the  south,  across  the  Darling  Downs.     I  cannot 
better  describe  this  part  of  the  country  than  as  a  great  rolling  sea 
of  land,  comparable  to  the  great  Atlantic,  rolling  a  little  and  taking 
it  easy  away  to  the  horizon.     We  saw  ample  evidence  of  coal,  and 
although,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  an  expert,  yet  the  specimens 
which  I  saw  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the 
cannel  coal  of  Scotland.    On  these  Downs,  too,  we  saw  many  wind- 
mills, an  improvement  on  the  American  plan,  used  for  drawing 
water  automatically  for  drinking  purposes,    and  for   sheep   and 
cattle.     The  thought  occurred  to  me,  "  Will  this  country  ever  be 
an  agricultural  country?     There  are  no    great  rivers  constantly 
running  through  it.     Where  is  the  water  ?  "     It  seems  to  me  that 
Nature  must  have  provided  everything  necessary  for  every  place, 
and  I  answer  my  question  with  the  reflection  and  belief  that  there 
are  under  these  great  rolling  Downs  ample  stores  of  water,  which 
only  require  power  to  bring  them  to  the  surface,  and  that  this  power 
exists  there  also  in  the  shape  of  vast  measures  of  coal,  to  be  con- 
verted by  the  industry  of  man.     The  rivers  when  in  flood  run  their 
waters  to  waste,  for  want  of  attention  of  mankind  to  the  command 
of  their  Maker,  to  spread  over  the  world,  and  to  be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.     Many  more  interesting  things 
crowd  on  the  mind  to  say,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  forbids  me 
to  intrude  upon  you  further.     I  strongly  recommend  to  all  the 
perusal  of  Professor  Seeley's  book  on  "  The  Expansion  of  England" 
for  a  larger-minded  view  of  our  Colonial  Empire  than,  unfortunately, 
many  of  our  rulers  seem  able  to  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  we  will  now,  with  your  permission, 
bring  this  very  interesting  discussion  to  a  close.  I  would  like  to 
say  one  or  two  words  in  answer  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Bonwick. 
As  you  gathered  from  my  opening  address,  I  have  been  upwards  of 
forty  years  in  Australia.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  I  never 
knew  the  slightest  feeling  of  antipathy  between  the  squatter  and 
the  miner,  and  although  I  am  no  longer  a  squatter  (because  every 
inch  I  own  in  Queensland  has  been  purchased  from  the  Crown),  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  squatters  were  the  veritable 
pioneers  in  that  country.  They  were  the  men  who,  with  great 
pluck,  energy,  and  perseverance,  pushed  their  way  into  the  distant 
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interior.  They  developed  the  country,  and  the  miners  assisted  to 
develop  the  country  after  them.  That  is  the  real  position  of  affairs. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  miner.  I 
admire  him,  I  respect  him,  but  you  must  not  forget  the  squatter. 
I  see  a  number  of  young  men  present.  I  am  glad  also  to  see  so 
many  ladies.  Perhaps  some  of  the  young  men  have  come  doubting 
whether  to  leave  this  overcrowded  country,  and  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  charming  Australian  colony  of  Queensland,  which  has  been 
so  admirably  depicted  to-night.  I  say  to  them,  Do  not  hesitate 
any  longer,  but  pack  up  and  be  off.  You  see  here  a  happy  and 
prosperous  man— a  man  who  went  out  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
alone,  unprotected,  and  with  a  very  few  hundreds  in  his  pocket,  and 
who  owes  all  his  prosperity  in  that  country  to  an  early  and  happy 
marriage.  Having  said  these  few  words,  I  will  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  according  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dicken  for  his 
admirable  and  instructive  paper. 

Mr.  KIMBEB  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially  agreed  tp,, 
Mr.  DICKEN  :  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  reception. 
I  was  diffident  in  bringing  the  subject  before  you,  but  I  think,  after 
the  discussion  we  have  had  this  evening,  you  will  all  agree  that  the 
subject  of  minerals  is  one  of  some  importance,  not  only  to  Queens- 
land, but  to  all  Australia.  The  object  of  this  Institute  is  to  dis- 
seminate information,  and  I  only  hope  those  who  may  have 
occasion  to  read  this  paper  and  the  discussion  will  gain  some  in- 
formation, and  if  they  do  my  object  will  have  been  attained.  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  attention  you  have  given  to  the 
paper.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  to 
accord  your  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  for  his  kindness  in  taking 
the  chair  this  evening. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  much  obliged,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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SIXTH  OEDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Banqueting  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1884. 
Lieut. -General  E.  W.  LOWRY,  C.B.,  Member  of  Council,  in  the 
chair. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
the  last  Meeting  35  Fellows  had  boen  elected,  viz.,  14  Eesident  and 
21  Non-Eesident. 

Eesident  Fellows  : — 

Sir  James  Anderson,  Francis  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Charles  E.  Bright,  Esq., 
C.M.G. ;  William  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  John  Chappell,  Esq.,  George 
Draper,  Esq.,  George  J.  Gribbls,  Esq.,  F.  E.  Hesse,  Esq.,  John  Hey- 
worth,  Esq.,  John  Fender,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  T.  D.  Saunders,  Esq.,  S.  Sinauer, 
Esq.,  Clement  Stephens,  Esq.,  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

Non-Eesident  Fellows : — 

W.  C.Beattie,Esq.  (Queensland),  Laurence  Benjamin,  Esq.  (Victoria), 
Hon.  Arthur  Braud  (British  Guiana),  Alfred  J.  Burnside,  Esq. 
Bahamas),  Richard  Gillard,  Esq.  (Jamaica),  E.  P.  Gueritz,  Esq.  (New 
Zealand),  Professor  T.  T.  Gurney  (New  South  Wales),  the  Rev.  John 
Mackenzie  (Bechuanaland),  A.  P.  Martin,  Esq.  (Victoria),  W.  A.  May, 
Esq.  (British  Honduras),  J.  P.  Millions,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  W.  A. 
Pickering,  Esq.  (Singapore),  the  Hon.  Ponambalem  Rdma-Ndthan, 
M.L.C.  (Ceylon),  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  .Ricards  (Cape  Colony),  W.  St. 
L.  Robertson,  Esq.  (Victoria),  H.  A.  Rogers,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  George 
Shenton,  Esq.,  M.L.C.  (Western  Australia),  J.  Q.  Swayne,  Esq.  (British 
Honduras),  A.  J.  Thompson,  Esq.  (British  Honduras),  J.  A.  Thompson, 
Esq.  (Bahamas),  Mr.  Justice  Hartley  Williams  (Victoria). 

Donations  of  Books,  &c.,  presented  to  the  Institute  since  the 
last  Council  Meeting  were  also  announced. 

Before  calling  upon  Mr.  Begg  to  read  his  paper,  the  CHAIRMAN 
said  :  I  am  well  aware  that  a  soldier  should  never  he  taken  by  sur- 
prise, but  I  have  been  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  I  confess,  by 
having  had  conferred  on  me  the  privilege  and  honour  of  presiding. 
My  first  duty  is  to  announce  to  this  assembly  that  at  a  meeting 
to-day  of  the  Council  of  this  Institute,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Kinnaird,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  address  of  condolence  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  our  Pre- 
sident, and  to  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Albany  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  I  am  sure  that  that  announce- 
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ment  will  cany  with  it  the  entire  sympathy  and  accord  of  the  whole 
meeting.     Without  further  remarks,  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Alexander 
Begg  to  read  the  paper  he  has  prepared  for  us  this  evening. 
Mr.  BEGG  then  read  his  paper  on 


SEVENTEEN    YEABS    IN    THE     CANADIAN    NOBTH- 

WEST. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  country  so  vast  in  extent  and 
rich  in  resources  as  that  now  known  as  the  Canadian  North-West, 
should  have  so  long  escaped  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world. 
For  ages  those  fertile  territories  lay  dormant,  a  great  wilderness 
of  waste,  unknown  except  to  the  red  man  and  the  fur  trader ;  and 
only  now  is  the  value  and  importance  of  North-Western  Canada 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  people  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Perhaps,  if  we  take  a  slight  glance  at  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  some  reason  for  this  long  and 
singular  absence  of  development  in  a  land  which  is  now  found  to  be 
teeming  with  fruitfulness.  In  1670  (over  two  hundred  years  ago) 
Prince  Rupert,  with  a  number  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  from  Charles  II. ,  the  ostensible 
object  of  which,  as  then  stated,  was  to  push  trade  in  the  direction 
of  the  North  Pole,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  a  new  passage  to  the 
South  Sea.  The  practical  effect  of  the  charter,  however,  was  to 
secure  to  Prince  Eupert  and  his  colleagues  proprietary  rights  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  North- West.  The  validity  of  the 
charter  has  been  frequently  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  at  the 
time  it  was  granted  the  country  did  not  belong  to  England  but  to 
France.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that  great  corporation, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1700,  fur  traders  from  France 
are  known  to  have  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  the  Assiniboine 
Valley,  and  in  1784  the  North-West  Company  of  Montreal  was 
formed.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  therefore,  in  spite  of  their 
charter,  did  not  have  things  all  their  own  way,  and  naturally  a 
fierce  spirit  of  rivalry  sprang  up  between  them  and  the  other  com- 
panies interested  in  the  fur  trade.  So  strong,  indeed,  became  the 
competition,  that  it  resulted  in  great  loss  of  property  and  life  in  the 
frequent  conflicts  that  took  place  ;  and  this  state  of  affairs  lasted 
till  1820,  when  a  fusion  of  the  different  fur  companies  was  effected, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  trade  together  under  the  original  charter 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1821  the  company  was  recon- 
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structed,  and  was  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  exclusive  fur 
trade  in  the  North-West  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  In  1838 
the  licence  granted  under  the  Act  of  1821  was  surrendered,  and  a 
new  arrangement  made  for  a  hetter  union  of  the  different  interests 
represented  in  the  company.  A  renewal  of  the  licence  was  then 
applied  for  and  granted  on  the  30th  May,  so  that  the  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade  claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  really  expired 
on  the  30th  May,  1859.  For  ten  years  or  more,  however,  after  that 
date  the  fur  trade  remained  the  principal  business,  and,  in  reality, 
the  controlling  power  in  the  country. 

Having  once  been  a  fur  trader  myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  remark  that  fur  trading  and  civilisation  cannot  very  well  go  hand 
in  hand ;  the  latter  invariably  puts  an  end  to  the  former.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  fur  traders  knew  this  ;  it  was  not 
their  business  to  develop  the  country  but  to  prosecute  the  fur  trade, 
and  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  encourage  settlements,  and 
thereby  damage  their  legitimate  calling.  Neither  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  they  sought  to  underrate  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
order  to  prevent  the  incoming  of  settlers.  In  fact  so  strong  was 
the  feeling  against  settlement,  that  it  became  a  sort  of  fixed 
principle  with  the  fur  traders  that  the  North-West  was  not  and 
never  could  be  fit  for  aught  but  fur  trading.  And  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  most  of  them  believed  in  the  truth  of  this  principle.  As 
an  instance,  we  find  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Sir  George  Simpson,  in  1857,  making  the  broad  statement  before  a 
committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  that  no  portion  of  the 
country  was,  in  his  opinion,  suitable  for  successful  settlement. 
Whether  spirits  walk  the  earth,  we  cannot  tell,  but  were  the  ghost 
of  Sir  George  Simpson  to  visit  the  North-West  to-day,  Sir  George 
in  the  spirit  would,  I  fancy,  be  inclined  to  reverse  the  verdict  given 
by  Sir  George  in  the  flesh.  One  dare  not  suppose  what  the  latter 
would  say  did  he  know  that  his  old  company  were  now  offering  for 
sale  8,000,000  acres  of  farming  and  grazing  lands  in  the  very 
country  he  himself  described  as  unsuitable  for  settlement. 

Whilst,  however,  one  cannot  exonerate  the  fur  traders  from  a 
desire  to  keep  back  settlement  in  the  North-West,  and  from  fre- 
quently misrepresenting  the  country  to  serve  their  own  purposes, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  also  physical  causes 
which  prevented  its  rapid  development.  South  of  the  international 
boundary  line  lay  an  immense  area  of  prairie  land  without  people  or 
the  proper  means  of  communication,  and  the  Canadian  North-West 
was  consequently  in  a  position  of  almpst  complete  isolation,  and 
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unprepared  to  receive  settlers.     This  was,  doubtless,  the  principal 
cause  of  its  tardy  development. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  North-West,  in  1867,  the  railway  system 
of  the  United  States  had  not  reached  as  far  west  as  St.  Paul,  and 
the  only  means  of  communication  with  that  city  was  the  Mississippi 
steamboat  in  summer  and  the  stage  in  winter.  What  a  change  has 
since  taken  place  !  How  vast  a  network  of  railways  has  been  built 
during  the  past  seventeen  years  throughout  the  entire  country, 
reaching  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  !  I  remember  well  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  during  my  first  trip  to  Fort  Garry,  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Winnipeg.  An  Indian  pony  attached  to  a  rude 
ox-cart  was  the  only  conveyance  to  be  had,  and  with  that  I  set  out 
to  travel  some  500  miles  over  the  houseless  prairie  to  my  destina- 
tion. It  happened  to  be  an  unusually  trying  season  for  mosquitoes, 
and  had  I  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of 
traders  on  their  way  home,  I  fear  I  never  could  have  accomplished 
the  journey. 

Day  after  day  we  travelled— starting  at  daybreak  and  journeying 
till  the  heat  compelled  us  to  encamp.     In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we 
again  harnessed  our  horses  and  travelled  till  dusk,   and   so  we 
continued  for  nearly  three  weeks,  the  heat  and  the  flies  allowing  us 
to  make  but  slow  progress.     To-day  you  may  make  the  journey  in 
twenty-four  hours,  seated  in  a  comfortable  Pullman  car,  instead  of 
the  rude  ox-cart  of  former  years.     When  I  first  travelled  over  the 
route  no  houses  were  to  be  met  with — no  settlers  to  offer  you  hospi- 
tality— and  the  cart-trail  of  the  prairie  was  the  only  mark  to  guide 
you  on  your  way.     Now  the  country  is  studded  with   farms  and. 
farm-houses ;  cities,  towns,  and  villages  have  sprung  into  existence,, 
and  railways  are  to  be  found  running  in  every  direction.     An  in- 
cident  connected  with  that  trip  may  interest  you.     One  of  the 
traders  in  our  party  had  with  him  a  white  horse,  which  invariably 
each  night  singled  me  out  as  I  lay  wrapped  in  my  blanket  under 
my  cart,  and  did  me  the  honour  of  knocking  the  mosquitoes  off  his 
nose  against  my  head.     I  bore  the  infliction  of  the  white  horse  for 
several  nights,  but  at  last  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.     For  that 
purpose  I  placed  a  stick  with  one  end  in  the  camp  fire,  the  other- 
ready  to  take  hold  of  when  required.     Then,  wrapped  in  my  blanket „ 
I  waited.     Presently  round  came  my  friend,  sniffing  at  my  head  as 
usual.     With  a  bound  I  caught  the  lighted  stick,  and  made  after 
my  tormentor,  and  he,  supposing,  no  doubt,  the  de'ilwas  after  him, 
galloped  off  into  the  darkness  as  fast  as  his  hobbles  would  permit 
him.     Suddenly  he  disappeared  from  view  and  I  returned  to  camp, 
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thankful  for  being  rid  of  him.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  great 
outcry  for  the  white  horse,  but  no  white  horse  was  there ;  and  being 
a  stranger  and  not  knowing  the  ways  of  the  country,  I  discreetly 
held  my  tongue.  A  personal  examination,  however,  showed  me 
that  I  had  driven  the  poor  brute  to  the  edge  of  the  river  bank, 
which  was  steep  at  that  point,  and  he,  toppling  over  into  the  water, 
was  very  likely  drowned  ;  at  least  he  has  never  been  seen  from  that 
day  to  this.  Speaking  of  white  horses  reminds  me  that  in  the  old 
days  the  Indian  squaws  had  a  great  partiality  to  white  horse  hairs 
for  fancy  work,  and  used  to  rob  the  poor  beasts  mercilessly.  Often 
would  one  see  a  white  horse  with  but  an  apology  for  a  tail,  the 
hairs  having  gone  to  add  to  the  finery  of  some  Indian  "  brave." 

To  resume,  however.  We  had  during  all  this  time  been  travelling 
on  American  soil,  but  when  about  sixty  miles  from  our  destination 
we  crossed  the  international  boundary,  and  passed  from,  the  United 
States  into  British  territory.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  that 
presented  itself  when  I  first  saw  Fort  Garry.  Hundreds  of  Indian 
lodges  and  tepies  covered  the  plain,  many  of  the  aborigines  and  plain 
hunters  having  congregated  at  the  spot  to  obtain  supplies  for  the 
winter  hunt.  Half  a  mile  from  the  fort  stood  about  a  dozen  houses, 
the  homes  and  shops  of  the  free  traders,  and  there  were  not,  I 
suppose,  one  hundred  white  men,  all  told,  living  in  the  place  where 
to-day  is  a  city  of  over  30,000  inhabitants.  Signs  of  an  approaching 
change  in  the  form  of  government  were  apparent  when  I  arrived  in 
the  country.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  the  ostensible  rulers, 
and  under  their  jurisdiction  a  court  was  held  regularly  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  and  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  levied  on  all  imports  ; 
but  there  lacked  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Company's  officers. 
The  Nor' -Wester,  a  rabid  little  newspaper,  published  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Garry,  bitterly  opposed  the  Company,  and  assisted 
in  no  small  degree  in  fanning  popular  discontent.  The  first  few  years 
I  spent  in  the  North- West  under  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
rule  were  nevertheless  amongst  the  happiest  of  my  life.  No  nearer 
approach  to  perfect  freedom  have  I  ever  seen  or  known.  No 
burdensome  taxes,  no  exacting  laws,  no  lawyers,  no  rents ;  every 
man  free  to  do  as  he  liked  so  long  as  he  held  in  proper  regard  the 
person  and  property  of  his  neighbour.  A  single  constable  repre- 
sented the  police  force,  but  even  the  dignity  of  this  worthy 
functionary  did  not  at  times  prevent  the  key  of  his  own  gaol  being 
turned  upon  him  by  the  young  men  when  bent  upon  enjoying  them- 
selves. But  people  never  know  when  they  are  well  off,  and  there- 
fore, as  I  have  already  said,  a  desire  for  change  began  to  show  itself. 
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A  few  miles  north  of  Fort  Garry  was  a  settlement  consisting  of 
the  descendants  of  the  hardy  sons  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  the 
North-West  in  1812  and  1814,  under  the  care  of  Lord  Selkirk. 
Time  would  fail  rne  to  recount  the  many  hardships  and  trials  these 
settlers  endured  from  depredations  by  Indians,  from  floods,  and 
other  disasters,  but  some  idea  of  their  pluck  and  perseverance  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  till  1827  that  they  became  really 
settled  in  their  homes.  Fifteen  years'  battle  with  adversity  could 
not  break  the  Scottish  spirit  of  these  pioneers  ;  and  to-day  their 
settlement,  known  as  the  parish  of  Kildonan,  is  one  of  the  finest 
spots  in  the  whole  North-West. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  became  connected  with  the  fur  trade, 
joining  the  free  traders,  in  opposition  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  firm  in  which  I  became  a  partner  employed  many 
traders,  to  whom  we  granted  outfits  or  supplies  of  goods,  ranging 
from  £300  to  £1,000  each  in  value.  Our  mode  was  to  place  a 
hundred  per  cent,  advance  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods,  and  at 
that  rate  they  were  invoiced  to  the  traders,  who  then  bartered  them 
for  furs.  If  the  catch  happened  to  be  good  we  were  the  gainers  ; 
if  bad,  often  considerable  losers.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  game  of  chance. 
There  were  two  sets  of  men  we  had  to  deal  with  :  the  plain  hunters 
and  fur  traders.  The  former  were,  as  a  rule,  splendid  fellows  ;  the 
latter  too  frequently  thriftless  and  given  to  drink.  It  was  customary 
in  the  early  days  for  the  plain  hunters  to  combine  together  to  form 
a  large  party — a  brigade  sometimes  consisting  of  over  1,200  carts, 
as  many  horses,  and  some  six  or  seven  hundred  oxen.  Each  party 
framed  laws  for  the  government  of  its  members,  and  for  days  and 
days  they  would  travel  over  the  open  prairie,  until  they  approached 
the  vicinity  of  the  buffalo,  when  they  would  form  a  stationary 
camp. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  plain  not  to  hunt  the  buffalo  singly.  The 
hunters  went  out  in  a  body  on  horses  trained  for  the  purpose. 
Slowly  they  would  approach  the  herd,  until  the  word  was  given  by 
the  leader — "  ho  !  "  Then  it  was  each  man  for  himself.  Away  they 
sped,  dashing  in  amongst  the  frightened  buffaloes  ;  right  and  left 
the  hunters  fired,  the  horses,  trained  for  the  purpose,  guiding  them- 
selves, and  leaving  the  rider  free  to  kill  as  he  rode.  The  hunt 
would  extend  sometimes  for  miles.  Then  the  return  to  camp  was 
sounded,  and  so  familiar  were  the  men  with  the  work,  that  each  one 
could  single  out  the  animals  he  had  slain.  Next  came  the  skinning 
of  the  buffalo,  and  the  preparation  of  the  meat  by  sun-drying  ;  and 
when  sufficient  had  been  collected  to  fill  the  carts,  the  party  returned 
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to  the  traders  who  had  supplied  the  outfit,  to  render  an  account  of 
the  trip.  In  the  finer  furs,  such  as  mink,  martin,  beaver,  &c.,  the 
traders  had  to  deal  with  the  wood  Indians. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  the  winter,  we  traders  had  to  endure 
what  may  be  termed  hardships  in  the  prosecution  of  our  business. 
Frequently  we  had  to  travel  for  miles  over  the  snow  with  sleds. 
These  consisted  of  a  broad  board  turned  up  in  front,  and  drawn  by 
our  dogs.  Each  set  of  dogs  could  draw  about  four  hundred  pounds, 
but  as  the  bedding,  provisions,  and  furs  belonging  to  the  traveller 
generally  filled  the  sled,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  running  on 
snow-shoes.  The  dogs  were  driven  byword  of  mouth  :  "  Chuck," 
meaning  to  the  right ;  "  Yew,"  to  the  left ;  and  "  March,"  forward. 
I  have  frequently  travelled  for  hundreds  of  miles  by  this  means, 
sleeping  on  the  snow  at  night  with  no  roof  overhead  but  the  clear 
wintry  sky  of  the  North- West,  and  yet  I  enjoyed  it ;  never  was 
frost-bitten,  and  never  experienced  better  health. 

I  could  give  you  some  interesting  details  of  my  experience  as  a. 
fur  trader,  but  time  forbids.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
show  the  rude  state  of  the  country  when  I  first  made  the  North- 
West  my  home.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ked  and  Assiniboine 
rivers  there  were  a  few  scattered  settlements,  consisting  of  French, 
English,  and  Scotch  half-breeds ;  but  there  were  then  few  white 
men  in  the  country.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  settlement 
could  not  be  successful  on  the  prairie  at  any  distance  over  a  mile 
from  the  river.  Now  the  whole  plain  is  dotted  with  farms  and 
farm-houses.  At  that  time  there  existed  no  proper  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world.  The  supplies  of  the  settlement 
had  to  be  brought  by  ox-carts  over  the  prairie  from  St.  Paul  to 
Fort  Garry,  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles  ;  and  the  mail,  con- 
veyed by  a  carrier  on  horseback,  arrived  but  once  a  week. 
Gradually,  however,  the  civilising  influence  of  the  East  extended 
to  the  Ked  River. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  advent  of  the  first  sewing-machine,  and 
the  sensation  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  first  piano ;  truly  an 
event  in  the  history  of  the  settlement.  Tallow  dips  reigned 
supreme,  and  the  first  coal  oil  was  sold  at  from  14s.  to  16s.  per 
gallon.  Now,  gas  and  the  electric  light  are  common.  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  introduction  of  civilised  ideas.  I  formed,  for 
instance,  the  first  theatre  in  the  North- West,  and  from  the  stage 
sprang  the  first  church  in  Winnipeg.  It  was  in  this  wise.  Having 
organised  an  amateur  theatrical  troupe  from  native  talent,  a  hall 
in  one  of  the  buildings  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre.  The  attempt 
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was  crude,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  ever 
tried  Hamlet,  or  anything  so  high-flown.  Pantomime  was  indeed 
our  forte.  One  day  Archdeacon  McLean,  now  Bishop  of  Sas- 
katchewan, suggested  that  the  theatre  should  be  utilised  on  Sunday 
evenings  for  religious  services.  Consent  was  given,  and  I  agreed  to 
act  as  first  sexton.  I  regret  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  dramatic  art, 
that  the  Archdeacon  drew  better  audiences  on  Sunday  evening  than 
the  theatrical  troupe  did  during  the  week.  The  result  was  a 
threatened  collapse  of  the  floor  of  the  theatre.  One  Sunday 
evening,  hearing  some  ominous  cracks  from  the  overburdened  floor, 
I  rushed  out,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  shopkeeper  underneath, 
having  obtained  a  number  of  poplar  poles,  we  propped  up  the  devout 
worshippers  overhead.  It  was  well  the  services  of  the  church 
forbade  applause,  or  else  I  fear  the  whole  congregation  would  have 
found  themselves  in  the  depths  below,  rather  than  in  the  realms 
above.  It  is  needless  to  say  there  were  no  more  services  in  that 
church.  The  Archdeacon  adjourned  to  the  Court-house  adjoining 
Fort  Garry,  and  soon  afterwards  Holy  Trinity  was  built.  Having 
seen  the  danger  of  buildings  collapsing  and  falling  to  the  earth, 
the  idea  of  preventing  them  from  being  blown  up  was  next  con- 
ceived, and  the  first  general  powder-house  in  the  country  established  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  success,  as  you  will  understand  when  you  know 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  trader  to  seat  himself  on  a 
keg  of  gunpowder  near  the  camp-fire,  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  most 
leisurely  way.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  the  bankers  as 
well  as  the  rulers  of  the  settlement,  and  the  currency  of  the  country 
consisted  of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  blankets  ;  not  the  domestic 
article  of  that  name,  but  merely  a  sort  of  bank-note  circulated  by 
the  Company  in  something  the  same  form  as  that  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  To  bring  the  settlement  into  closer  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world,  a  stage  running  three  times  a  week, 
via  the  United  States,  was  established  in  1869. 

About  this  time,  also,  the  dissatisfaction  among  a  certain  class 
of  the  settlers,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  found  vent,  and 
brought  about  a  revolution  on  a  small  scale.  The  excuse  for  this 
uprising  was  that  the  Canadian  authorities,  in  purchasing  the 
rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  neglected  to  provide  for 
representative  institutions  in  the  proposed  new  form  of  government. 
The  leader  of  the  revolutionary  party  was  Louis  Eiel,  and  he  was 
for  a  time  pretty  much  of  a  dictator.  A  provisional  government 
was  formed,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  sent  to  the  right- 
about, and  certain  laws  were  framed ;  but  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
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English  settlers  did  not  agree  with  Kiel  and  his  ways,  and  so 
endeavoured  to  oppose  him,  continual  hubbub  reigned  in  the 
country  for  more  than  a  year.  About  this  time,  the  Honourable 
Donald  A.  Smith  (now  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway,  and  also  a  director  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company) 
arrived  in  the  country,  in  the  capacity  of  Commissioner  on  behalf  of 
the  Dominion  Government.  Having  been  on  the  spot,  and  closely 
watched  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  this  uprising,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  to  Mr.  Smith's  cool-headed  judgment  and 
undaunted  firmness,  combined  with  a  fine  sense  of  fair  play,  is  due 
the  absence  of  any  very  serious  scenes  of  bloodshed.  The  Dominion 
Government  were  soon  led  to  see  their  mistake,  and  an  Act 
was  passed,  giving  to  the  people  of  Manitoba  the  same  representa- 
tive institutions  as  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada.  Kiel 
abdicated  on  the  near  approach  of  Colonel  (now  General  Lord) 
Wolseley  and  his  troops,  and  from  that  day  to  this  law  and  order 
have  existed  throughout  the  Canadian  North- West, 

Settlers  now  began  to  arrive  in  the  country  in  large  numbers ; 
some  came  in  wagons,  others  floated  down  the  Ked  Kiver  in  flat 
boats,  the  railway  having  then  only  reached  St.  Cloud,  a  town  in 
Minnesota,  a  short  distance  beyond  St.  Paul.  An  immediate 
spread  of  settlement  followed  this  influx,  and  to  avoid  disputes  the 
Dominion  Government  found  it  necessary  to  take  steps  for  the 
proper  survey  of  the  country.  Provision  was  made  in  1872  by  the 
Dominion  Lands  Act  for  the  division  of  the  land  into  townships, 
each  consisting  of  thirty-six  square  miles  or  sections.  A  Govern- 
ment Land  office  was  established,  and  settlers  were  allowed  to  take 
up  free  homesteads  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  In  the  mean- 
time the  stage  travelling  on  alternate  days  had  given  place  to  a 
daily  coach,  and  in  1871  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  now  president  of  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company,  placed  the 
first  regular  passenger  and  freight  steamer  on  the  Red  Eiver 
between  Moorhead  in  Minnesota,  and  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba.  On 
November  20  of  the  same  year  telegraphic  communication  between 
Manitoba  and  the  outside  world  was  completed,  and  on  that  day 
the  first  message  (one  of  congratulation)  passed  over  the  wires 
between  the  Governor  of  the  North- West,  the  Hon.  Adams  G. 
Archibald,  and  the  Governor- General  of  Canada,  Lord  Lisgar. 

The  local  legislature  of  Manitoba  assembled  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  and  simultaneously  the  agricultural,  educational,  and 
religious  interests  of  the  province  began  to  take  shape  for  future 
development.  The  population  of  Winnipeg  was  now  estimated  at 
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500  souls,  and  two  years  later,  when  it  had  reached  over  1,500, 
an  agitation  commenced  for  the  incorporation  of  the  place  as  a 
city.  To  advance  the  scheme  a  newspaper  was  established,  and 
though  strenuous  opposition  was  offered  by  several  officials  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  some  large  landed  proprietors,  who 
feared  taxation  on  their  property,  the  vulgar  rnob  supported  it  in 
their  desire  for  incorporation.  Noisy  meetings  were  held ;  the 
legislature  was  petitioned,  and  a  measure  introduced,  but  the  landed 
proprietors  had  the  ear  of  the  legislators,  and  the  Incorporation  Bill 
was  thrown  out.  One  night,  however,  some  unknown  individuals 
caught  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  administered  to  him  a  taste 
of  tar  and  feathers.  The  Government,  finding  the  people  deter- 
mined, did  as  all  Governments  must  do  under  such  circumstances : 
the  Incorporation  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  city  of  Winnipeg  sprang 
into  existence.  During  all  this  time  the  fleet  of  steamers  on  the 
Ked  Eiver  had  been  steadily  increasing,  and  there  were  now  some 
half-dozen  plying  on  its  waters.  The  daily  stage  was  also  con- 
tinued, and  these  improved  means  of  communication  caused  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  area  of  settlement.  Still  it  was  slow  work,  especially 
as,  after  arriving  in  Winnipeg,  settlers  could  only  move  further 
westward  by  the  use  of  the  ox-cart  or  wagon.  But  the  railway  was 
fast  approaching.  Mr.  George  Stephen,  the  Hon.  Donald  A.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  now  amongst  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba  Eailway,  and  were  pushing  it  with 
remarkable  energy  in  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  North-West.  It 
was  through  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  first  railway 
train  was  run  into  Winnipeg  in  1878,  and  from  that  time  a  new  era 
dawnel  on  the  North-West.  Still,  of  that  great  country  the 
threshold  only  had  been  reached.  We  have  seen  how  the  ox-cart 
gave  way  to  the  stage,  the  stage  to  the  steamer,  and  the  steamer  to 
the  railway,  and  yet  Winnipeg  was  but  the  resting-place  of  settlers  : 
the  great  wheatfields  to  the  West  remained  comparatively  unknown. 
The  Canadian  Government  had,  however,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  British  Columbia  to  build  a  railway  across  the  Continent  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  were  bound  to  carry  out  that  undertaking. 
Governments  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good  railway  constructors,  and  this 
the  Dominion  found  to  its  cost.  After  repeated  failures  and  heavy 
losses  the  Canadian  authorities  finally  concluded  to  give  up  the 
attempt,  and  hand  the  work  over  to  a  private  company  ;  and  in 
December,  1880,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  present 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  to  undertake  the  building  of  the  road. 
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In  the  following  spring  (not  quite  three  years  ago)  work  was  com- 
menced in  earnest. 

We  must  now,  however,  retrace  our  steps,  and  see  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  meantime  in  the  North- West.  The  educational 
interests  were  receiving  much  attention,  and  with  wonderful 
rapidity  new  school  districts  were  being  established  throughout  the 
country.  In  religious  matters  the  different  denominations  were 
gaining  ground.  Municipal  organisation  was  being  widely  discussed, 
and  attention  called  to  the  drainage  of  the  low-lying  lands  in  the 
country.  Each  sitting  of  the  Legislature  left  the  laws  more  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  people.  The  progress  of  the  principal 
city,  Winnipeg,  was  indeed  astonishing  ;  and  yet  in  comparison 
with  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  country,  as  a  whole,  may  be 
described  as  being  at  a  stand-still.  And  why  ?  Because  there  was 
no  railway  development  west  of  the  Red  Eiver.  The  great  wheat- 
fields,  to-day  so  eagerly  sought  after,  were  shut  up  from  the  outside 
world,  almost  unknown,  or  at  least  unappreciated.  The  old  curse 
of  isolation  had  not  been  done  away  with.  Winnipeg,  however, 
flourished,  and  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  became 
thickly  settled.  The  fur  trade  collapsed  in  the  face  of  advancing 
civilisation,  and  the  Indians  and  traders  retired  from  their  old 
camping-ground.  Fine  buildings  were  now  to  be  found  in  the  city, 
with  handsome  streets  and  broad  sidewalks.  The  little  Holy 
Trinity  gave  way  to  a  handsome  place  of  worship ;  other  churches 
and  public  buildings  were  erected ;  theatricals,  other  than  the 
pantomime,  came  into  vogue.  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
were  established ;  and  the  population,  from  500  in  1871,  jumped  to 
10,000  in  1880.  But  the  real  advancement  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  yet  to  come,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian  North- West  was 
the  visit  of  Lord  Dufferin,  the  Governor- General  of  Canada.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  popular  Governor,  and  the  people  of  Manitoba, 
fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  his  visit,  did  their  best  to  make 
his  sojourn  a  pleasant  one.  He  was  feted  everywhere,  and  made 
some  telling  speeches  on  his  experience  in  the  country.  The  words 
of  Lord  Dufferin  went  far  and  wide,  and  did  much  to  bring  the 
country  to  the  fore.  In  1881  our  late  Governor- General,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  also  visited  the  North- West ;  and  he,  not  con- 
tent with  visiting  the  threshold,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  almost 
the  entire  distance  had  to  be  travelled  by  means  of  horses,  the  rail- 
way having  then  only  reached  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles 
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beyond  Winnipeg.  While  not  wishing  to  detract  from  the  import- 
ance of  Lord  Dufferiii's  visit  to  the  country,  the  trip  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  through  the  entire  land  was,  I  believe,  the  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  North- West.  It  was  the  glowing  impressions 
he  formed,  and  the  faithful  reproduction  of  them  in  the  speeches 
he  delivered  on  his  return,  that  first  awakened  the  interest  of 
capitalists  and  settlers  all  over  the  world. 

But  to  resume.  The  signing  of  the  contract  between  the 
Dominion  Government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
was  the  signal  for  arousing  the  North- West  from  its  previous 
lethargy.  The  spring  of  1881  saw  the  inauguration  of  a  new  state 
of  affairs.  The  country  seemed  at  one  moment  to  spring  to  life 
and  vigour.  It  was  evident  that  the  gentlemen  comprising  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  were  men  of  energy  as  well  as 
men  of  business.  The  railway  westward  from  Winnipeg  was  at 
once  pushed  forward ;  and  last  season  the  rate  of  construction  sur- 
passed anything  ever  accomplished  on  the  American  Continent, 
while  the  road  is  at  the  present  time  finished  and  in  running  order 
for  over  900  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  In  addition  to  this  the  more 
eastern  sections — namely,  between  Montreal  and  Algoma,  a  distance 
of  539  miles,  and  from  Port  Arthur,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Winni- 
peg, 435  miles — will  be  ready  for  traffic  this  spring.  The  com- 
pany, with  its  branches,  will  thus  have  some  2,000  miles  in  opera- 
tion this  season,  not  quite  three  years  since  the  charter  was  granted. 
Three  large  steel  steamers,  of  about  2,000  tons  each,  built  last 
summer  in  Glasgow,  are  being  placed  on  the  lakes  to  run  in 
connection  with  the  system,  so  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  is  this  spring  taking  passengers  over  its  own  line  from 
Montreal  direct  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  entirely  through  Canadian 
territory. 

In  1868,  or  about  fifteen  years  ago,  I  accompanied,  along  a  part 
of  the  route,  the  first  exploring  party  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way. Thirteen  years  afterwards,  in  1881,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  commenced,  and  yet  the  two  companies  to-day  have 
about  the  same  mileage  in  operation.  What  a  contrast  in  energy 
and  success  ! 

There  is  still,  however,  work  to  be  done  to  complete  the  all-rail 
connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  work  of  construction  is  to  be  carried  on 
this  year  with  the  same  vigour  that  has  so  marked  the  operations 
of  the  Company  in  the  p'ast.  The  track  has  now  been  laid  from 
Port  Arthur,  the  western  Lake  Superior  Port  of  the  system,  for  a 
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distance  eastward  over  the  north  of  the  lake  of  some  100  miles, 
and  is  to  be  pushed  forward  rapidly  during  the  coming  season.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  work  of  construction  is  to  be  resumed 
this  month,  and  the  track  laid  from  the  summit  of  the  Kicking 
Horse  Pass,  which  was  the  point  reached  last  season,  westward 
through  British  Columbia  ;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
whole  line  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1885.  One  point  that 
forcibly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the  solidity  that  has  marked 
the  construction  of  this  national  Canadian  highway  from 
the  outset.  The  road  is  graded  several  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  prairie,  creeks  and  rivers  are  spanned  by  substantial  bridges, 
and  stations  are  provided  with  commodious  sidings  and  buildings. 
This  superiority  of  construction  was  last  winter  put  to  the  test, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  compared  to  railroads  in  a  more 
southerly  direction,  where  snow  blockades  have  been  frequent,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  them. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  eminent  railway  men  in  the  United  States, 
having  travelled  over  the  line,  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
built  roads  in  North  America. 

Returning,  however,  to  history,  this  activity  in  railway  matters 
was  the  key-note  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  North- West. 
Winnipeg  benefited  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  trade  of  the  city 
flourished,  population  increased  by  thousands,  houses  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms  in  every  direction,  people  for  a  time  went  wild  with 
speculation,  and  real  estate  in  the  city  fetched  fabulous  prices.  But 
this  state  of  affairs  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  permanent. 
Other  places  along  the  line  of  railway  soon  rose  to  compete  for  the 
trade  of  Winnipeg.  Emigrants  hastened  west  over  the  railway  to 
their  prairie  homes,  without  even  stopping  to  purchase  supplies  at 
Winnipeg.  Capitalists  saw  opportunities  to  invest  in  other  rising 
places,  and  for  a  time  the  chief  city  of  the  North -West  suffered 
what  has  been  called  a  collapse,  but  which  in  reality  was  an  ordeal, 
certain  to  result  favourably  in  the  end.  The  character  of  the  city 
of  Winnipeg  is  to-day  undergoing  a  change  which  must  ultimately 
increase  its  importance.  Standing  at  the  confluence  of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  being,  as  it  were,  the  doorway  to  the 
great  prairie  region  beyond,  its  position  as  the  chief  distributing 
point  is  assured.  It  can  boast  of  broad,  well  laid  out  streets. 
It  has  also  horse  tramways,  an  opera  house,  and  many  fine 
churches  and  public  buildings,  including  the  Parliament  houses 
recently  erected.  It  is  fast  becoming  a  wholesale  mart  for  the 
supply  of  the  smaller  merchants  to  the  West,  and  its  peculiarly 
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favourable  situation  must  make  it  in  the  future,  as  it  is  now,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Canadian  North-West. 

As  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  growth,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  1874  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  2,000, 
and  the  assessment  value  of  real  and  personal  property  to  a  little 
over  2-J-  million  dollars,  while  in  1883  the  population  had  increased 
to  80,000,  and  the  assessment  to  over  32^  million  dollars. 

The  rapid  construction  of  the  railway  is  undoubtedly  the  secret 
of  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  tide  of  emigration  to  this  vast 
country.  When  you  consider  that  at  one  time  emigrants,  after 
arriving  at  Winnipeg,  had  to  depend  011  the  slow,  tedious  means  of 
travelling  by  oxen  or  horses  and  wagons  to  reach  any  point 
westward  on  the  prairie,  whereas  to-day  they  can  ride  comfortably 
in  a  railway  carriage  to  within  a  few  miles  of  their  destination, 
you  will  understand  the  impetus  which  the  opening  of  the  railway 
is  giving  to  the  development  of  the  country,  and  why  settlers  are 
flocking  there  from  all  parts  in  such  numbers.  Isolation,  the  old 
curse  of  the  land,  has  disappeared,  and  the  value  of  the  great 
fertile  plains,  so  long  dormant,  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. 

The  rapidity  with  which  towns  have  sprung  into  existence  along 
the  line  of  railway  is  indeed  marvellous.  The  time  at  my  disposal 
will  not  permit  me  to  give  more  than  one  or  two  instances.  Por- 
tage la  Prairie,  fifty- six  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  though  as  old  as 
the  chief  city  itself,  did  not  increase  in  size  and  importance  to  any 
extent  until  the  railway  was  built.  Now  it  has  several  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  steadily  growing  as  a  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing centre.  Passing  on  our  way  no  less  than  ten  minor  towns, 
we  come  to  Brandon,  which  in  1881  was  open  prairie,  bat  which 
to-day  can  boast  of  over  3,000  inhabitants.  Several  mills  and 
other  manufactories  are  established  there,  and  the  future  success  of 
this  young  city  is  assured.  We  then  pass  thirteen  towns  at  dis- 
tances of  from  nine  to  ten  miles  from  each  other,  and  come  to- 
Broadview,  which  though  in  1882  boasting  only  of  a  few  tents  and 
roughly-boarded  houses,  is  now  a  well-laid-out  town,  and  being 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farming  country,  it  is  a  great  market 
centre.  Six  stations  are  established  between  Broadview  and 
Qu'Appelle,  the  latter  a  thriving  place,  owing  to  its  proximity  to 
the  fertile  agricultural  district  lying  to  the  north.  The  Qu'Appdle 
valley  is  already  famous,  and  is  thickly  peopled  with  the  very  best 
class  of  settlers.  Here  is  situated  the  famous  Bell  Farm.  This 
estate  was  organised  in  1882,  and  had  under  crop  in  1883  4,000 
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acres,  which  yielded  an  average  of  twenty- two  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  from  the  sod,  i.e,,  without  backsetting.  The  company  are 
preparing  to  put  under  crop  10,000  acres  during  the  season  of  this 
year.  No  less  than  10,000  bushels  of  last  year's  crops  were  sold 
for  export  at  a  good  profit.  The  great  success  attending  the 
operations  on  this  farm  illustrates  the  facility  with  which  wheat 
can  be  grown  in  the  North- West  and  sold  at  a  profit  to  Eastern 
buyers.  Thirty-three  miles  further  on,  or  356  miles  west  of  Win- 
nipeg, is  the  city  of  Eegina.  I  visited  the  spot  in  1882,  the 
railway  not  having  then  reached  so  far,  and  I  found  just  three 
large  canvas  tents  pitched  on  the  site  of  the  present  capital  of  the 
North-West  Territories.  To-day  the  railway  is  constructed  and  in 
running  order  over  500  miles  beyond  that  point,  and  Regina  has 
grown  into  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Eows  of  good  sub- 
stantial houses  are  built,  wide  streets  laid  out,  hotels  and  public 
buildings  erected,  and  a  very  good  newspaper  established.  The 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  considered  the  best  and  strongest 
wheat-producing  land  in  the  North- West.  Forty-two  miles  west 
of  Regina  is  Moose  Jaw  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  capital  itself, 
and  every  nine  or  ten  miles  further  west  is  a  station,  around 
which  the  nuclei  of  numerous  towns  and  villages  are  being 
formed,  until  we  reach  Calgary.  Some  doubt  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  land  lying 
between  Moose  Jaw  and  Calgary,  on  each  side  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway;  and  the  railway  company,  to  get  at  the  truth, 
last  autumn  established  ten  test  farms,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
apart,  along  the  whole  distance — over  440  miles.  An  average  of 
more  than  twenty-five  acres  was  broken  on  each  farm,  care  having 
been  taken  to  select  sites  composed  of  lands  representing  the  fair 
average  quality  of  the  whole  tract.  The  land  on  the  first  eight  farms 
was  found  to  be  "  excellent  for  general  farming,"  varying  from  a  clay 
to  a  sandy  loam  of  from  5in.  to  12in.  in  depth,  with  a  sandy  clay 
subsoil ;  while  the  land  at  the  west  end  of  the  tract  is  a  rich 
dark  loam  8  in.  to  14  in.  deep,  with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil. 
Those  who  have  examined  the  lands  express  themselves  confident 
of  their  fertility,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  look  for  the  early 
settlement  of  this  large  section  of  the  North- West.  The  railway  is 
now  built  some  distance  beyond  Calgary ;  but  in  my  opinion  this 
place,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cattle  ranches  to  the  south 
and  the  fine  agricultural  land  surrounding  it,  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  North- West.  Knowledge  gained 
from  my  fellow-traders  in  the  old  days  led  nie  to  look  forward  to 
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the  time  when  rich  gold  and  silver  deposits  would  be  found  in  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  This  has  already  to  some  extent  taken  place  ; 
and  altogether  I  am  inclined  to  place  great  faith  in  the  future  of 
Calgary.  Another  circumstance  that  will  add  largely  to  the 
attractiveness  of  that  region  east  of  the  mountains,  more  especially 
to  tourists,  is  the  opening  up  of  a  national  Canadian  park. 
Eeports  recently  to  hand  from  Winnipeg  state  that  a  representative 
of  the  Dominion  Government  has,  for  some  time  past,  been 
engaged  in  laying  out  a  national  Canadian  park  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  site  chosen  is  about  sixty-four 
miles  beyond  Calgary,  the  present  western  terminus  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Eailway,  and  is  in  the  first  range  of  the  mountains. 
The  park  is  well  laid  out,  covering  an  area  of  1,200  acres,  and  is 
described  as  rivalling  in  scenery  the  beauties  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  national  park  of  the  Western  States  of  America.  The  surface 
is  rugged  and  broken  with  rocky  cliffs,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  springs,  while  the  whole  is  heavily  timbered.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway  will  pass  through  the  grounds,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  a  probability  of  a  large  summer  hotel  being  erected  for 
excursionists. 

Before  giving  you  some  details  of  the  capabilities  of  the  North- 
West  for  settlement,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  Indians.  The 
noble  red  man  depicted  by  Fenirnore  Cooper  has,  I  fear,  long  since 
passed  away,  if  ever  he  existed.  From  my  experience  amongst 
them,  the  Indians,  with  few  exceptions,  possess  little  nobility  of 
character  ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  dirty,  often  cruel,  and  treacherous. 
Their  one  redeeming  quality  is  gratitude  for  kindness  shown  them. 
When  I  first  visited  the  country  there  were,  it  was  estimated, 
somewhere  about  45,000  Indians  between  the  Eed  Eiver  and  tho 
Eocky  Mountains,  the  principal  tribes  being  the  Plain  and  Wood 
Crees,  Blackfeet,  Saulteaux,  and  Swampies.  There  were  also 
minor  tribes  scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  Blackfeet 
were  considered  the  most  treacherous,  and  on  several  occasions, 
very  many  years  ago,  they  attacked  trains  of  carts  for  the  sake  of 
plunder ;  but  the  Canadian  North-West  has  never  had  an  actual 
outbreak  among  the  Indian  tribes  within  its  territories.  This 
happy  feature— in  such  marked  contrast  with  the  experience  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  to  the  south— is  due  to  the  honourable  and 
judicious  treatment  the  red  man  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  past,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Dominion  Government  in  making  fair  treaties  with  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  rights,  and  faithfully  carrying  out  their  part  of 
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them.  Six  treaties,  in  all,  were  made  with  the  Indians  ;  but  as  I 
am  unable  here  to-night  to  go  into  any  particulars  concerning 
them,  I  will  merely  say  that  certain  sums  of  money,  accompanied 
by  clothes  and  provisions,  are  distributed  each  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment amongst  the  different  tribes,  and  reserves  are  laid  out,  on 
which  the  Indians  are  expected  to  live,  thus  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
country  for  undisturbed  settlement.  The  Canadian  Government 
have,  moreover,  established  Indian  schools  throughout  the  country, 
in  which  the  young  Indians  are  taught  and  trained,  and  in  this  way 
the  position  of  the  Canadian  red  man  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  greatly 
improved  in  the  near  future.  The  Indians  of  the  Canadian  North- 
West  will  never,  I  believe,  become  thoroughly  civilised,  yet  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  they  are  making  progress  in  farming  and 
domestic  life,  which  is  astonishing  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
tribes  south  of  the  boundary  line.  The  mounted  police — though 
few  in  number  when  one  thinks  of  the  vast  country  under  their 
charge  —  have,  more  by  moral  influence  than  physical  force, 
taught  the  Indians  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  thus  there 
is  no  Indian  problem  to  solve  in  Canada,  as  there  is  in  the  United 
States.  In  these  efforts  of  the  Indian  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  time,  he  is  receiving  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  Canadian  Government.  The  Premier,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  has  recently  introduced  into  the  Dominion  Parliament 
a  Bill  by  which  a  system  of  councils  provides  some  measure  of  local 
self-government  among  the  tribes  ;  and  this  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  their  education  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Experience  has  taught  the  red  man  that  so  long  as  he 
is  in  British  territory  the  same  justice  will  be  meted  out  to 
him  as  to  the  white  man.  Were  it  not  for  this  strict  impar- 
tiality no  such  small  body  of  men  as  the  mounted  police  could 
preserve  order  in  so  vast  an  extent  of  country  as  the  North- West 
territories. 

I  could  give  you  many  interesting  narratives  of  my  experience 
amongst  the  Indians,  but  I  fear  to  occupy  too  much  of  your 
time.  One  incident,  however,  I  may  give  to  illustrate  their  sense 
of  gratitude.  An  old  chief  named  Nichy,  and  his  squaw,  used 
regularly  to  visit  the  house  of  one  of  my  friends,  and  his  wife  as 
regularly  sent  them  away  with  a  supply  of  tea,  tobacco,  scraps, 
and  any  cast  off  clothing  she  had  to  spare.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  lady  became  very  ill,  and  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  some 
three  or  four  months,  during  which  time  Nichy  was,  of  course, 
unable  to  see  her.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  he  and  his  squaw 
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came  prowling  about  the  house  as  if  to  try  and  catch  a  sight  of 
her.  One  day  when  the  lady  was  convalescent,  Nichy  crept  up, 
and,  peering  through  the  window  of  her  bedroom,  caught  sight 
of  her  pale  thin  face.  Capering  about  like  a  child,  his  joy  seemed 
boundless ;  and  creeping  softly  to  the  kitchen  door,  he  stood 
waiting  there.  The  lady  had  seen  him,  and  insisted  upon  his 
being  brought  in  to  see  her.  Nichy  stood  over  six  feet,  and  in  a 
soft,  almost  reverential,  way  he  stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  room,  and 
then  stood  perfectly  still,  making  signs,  but  fearing  to  speak 
lest  he  should  disturb  the  patient.  The  next  evening  Nichy  and 
his  squaw  were  seen  coming  over  the  hill,  he  carrying  a  pair  of 
ducks,  she  an  immense  bag  of  something  on  her  back,  which  after- 
wards was  discovered  to  be  feathers  enough  for  a  large  bed  and  several 
pillows  ;  and  not  a  day  passed  during  the  lady's  illness  but  Nichy 
brought  either  a  brace  of  chickens  or  ducks,  leaving  them  in  the 
kitchen  for  her.  What  stronger  instance  could  you  have  of  Indian 
gratitude  ?  I  am  frequently  asked :  Is  there  any  danger  from 
Indians  in  the  Canadian  North-West  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  any  such  trouble.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  has 
been  built  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  without  a  single 
case  of  disturbance  from  the  red  men.  The  only  incident  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  at  all  approaching  anything  of  this  kind 
happened  when  I  was  last  in  the  country.  A  band  of  Indians 
surrounded  a  locomotive  as  it  stood  on  the  track,  and  having 
apparently  never  before  seen  so  formidable  a  structure,  inspected 
it  minutely  and  with  evident  curiosity.  Suddenly  the  engineer 
blew  the  whistle,  and  never  was  there  seen  such  a  scramble,  as, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  all  directions,  they  mounted  their 
horses  in  hot  haste,  and  sped  over  the  hills  as  fast  as  their  horses 
would  carry  them. 

The  name  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  is  dear  to  every  loyal  subject 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  over  the  sea,  amongst  the  red  men  of  the 
Canadian  prairies,  the  name  of  our  Queen  is  reverenced  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  but  bring  a  throb  of  pride  to  every  truly  loyal 
British  heart.  The  ''Great  Mother"  (for  that  is  the  name  by 
which  our  Queen  is  known  to  the  red  man)  is  to  him  the  personifi- 
cation of  goodness,  truth,  and  power.  I  have  seen  a  chief  rid  him- 
self of  his  blanket,  his  gun,  his  horse,  his  squaw — leave  himself 
naked  even,  to  gratify  his  love  for  gambling  ;  but  only  with  his  life 
would  he  part  with  the  silver  medal  suspended  on  his  breast,  given 
to  him  by  that  Great  Mother. 

Very  few  have,  I  suppose,  any  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
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country  I  have  been  describing.  No  better  estimate  of  its  vastness 
can  be  formed  than  by  quoting  figures,  though  I  have  no  intention 
of  troubling  you  with  many  of  them.  The  territory  of  the  great 
Canadian  North-West  lying  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  contains 
more  than  2£  million  square  miles,  or  over  15  hundred  million 
acres.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  extent  of  areas  thus  stated,  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  these  figures  represent  a  territory  in 
extent  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Continent  of  Europe,  some 
idea  of  its  vastness  may  be  formed.  A  report  of  the  Canadian 
Secretary  of  State  apportions  these  areas  thus :  76,800,000  acres 
are  described  as  pure  prairie  lands,  300,000,000  part  timber  and 
part  prairie,  all  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals;  600,000,000  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  barley,  potatoes, 
and  grasses,  and  having  sufficient  timber  for  ordinary  purposes, 
while  over  400,000,000  are  described  as  rock  and  swamp.  Later 
investigations  and  explorations  place  the  area  suitable  for  success- 
ful cultivation  and  settlement  at  somewhere  exceeding  300,000,000 
acres,  and  the  country  is  represented  on  excellent  authority  as 
capable  of  sustaining  over  50,000,000  of  people.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  is  in  this  new  country  no  lack  of  room. 

Commencing  at  Port  Arthur  on  Lake  Superior  you  travel 
through  a  thickly- wooded  country,  which  recent  discoveries  have 
gone  far  to  prove  to  be  also  rich  in  minerals  and  to  contain  a  fair 
percentage  of  agricultural  land.  Considerable  activity  was  shown 
during  last  season  in  mining  operations  in  the  country  lying 
between  the  Eed  Elver  and  Lake  Superior,  which  is  now  being 
opened  up  by  the  Lake  Superior  section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway.  Several  workings  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been 
carried  on,  but  operations  are  greatly  restricted  by  the  want  of 
capital  and  of  practical  men.  The  mining  law  is  a  good  one. 
Patents  in  fee  simple  to  the  land  can  be  had  from  the  government 
for  one  dollar  (4s.)  per  acre,  and,  when  in  unsurveyed  territory, 
the  discoverer  or  patentee  pays  his  own  surveyor's  expenses. 
There  are,  moreover,  no  royalties  or  crown  dues  on  the  minerals. 
Mining  timber  and  good  supplies  of  water  are  said  to  be  plentiful, 
and  the  mineral  beds  being  of  great  extent  and  value,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  excellent  railway  facilities  now  provided 
will  lead  to  the  opening  up  of  a  great  mining  industry.  The 
district  along  the  banks  of  the  Eainy  Eiver  is  especially  worthy  of 
mention,  having  already  attracted  a  large  number  of  settlers  to 
establish  their  homes  there.  The  scenery  along  the  route  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Eed  Eiver  is  in  many  places  magnificent  and 
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when  you  come  to  Eat  Portage,  a  distance  of  135  miles  east  of 
Winnipeg,  you  find  there  probably  the  finest  water-power  in 
America,  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  Minneapolis  water-power  is  known  as  the  most 
valuable  of  any  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  strange  similarity 
in  the  respective  positions  of  Minneapolis  and  Rat  Portage ;  Min- 
neapolis standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  North-Western  States 
of  America  as  Eat  Portage  does  to  the  Canadian  North-West  in 
the  manufacture  of  flour  by  water-power  and  its  shipments  to 
Eastern  markets.  For  these  reasons  and  also  the  facilities  there 
offered  for  other  manufacturers,  I  look  upon  Eat  Portage  as 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  centres  in  the 
North-West.  Already  several  large  mills  and  manufactories  are 
established  there,  and  the  recently-discovered  gold  mines  in  the 
vicinity  are  being  energetically  developed  and  are  found  to  yield 
from  £30  to  £40  per  ton  of  crushed  ore.  Passing  on  you  leave  the 
thickly-wooded  district  and  cross  the  Bed  Eiver  at  Winnipeg  by 
one  of  four  handsome  iron  bridges,  two  of  which  span  the  Eed 
Eiver  and  two  the  Assiniboine  Eiver.  In  strange  contrast  is  my 
first  journey  to  Fort  Garry,  when  we  crossed  the  same  rivers  by 
small  rope  ferries  opposite  the  fort. 

The  province  of  Manitoba,  which  up  to  1881  comprised  only  about 
9,000,000  acres,  has  since  had  its  boundaries  extended,  and  is  now 
estimated  to  contain  an  acreage  of  70,000,000.  It  is  the  only 
province  as  yet  formed  in  the  North-West,  but  five  judicial  districts 
have  been  mapped  out,  viz.,  Keewatin,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  Athabasca,  all  of  which  will  in  time  become  provinces 
enjoying  representative  institutions,  as  provided  for  by  the  articles 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Dominion.  The  province  of  Manitoba, 
like  the  other  provinces  of  Canada,  has  a  legislature  of  its  own, 
consisting,  at  present,  of  thirty-two  members,  elected  every  four 
years  by  the  people.  The  deliberations  of  this  assembly  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Speaker,  and  are  governed  by  strict  parliamentary 
rules.  There  is  a  Lieutenant- Governor  appointed  every  four  or 
five  years  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  in  Council.  The 
cabinet  consists  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Attorney-General, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Secretary,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and 
President  of  the  Council.  These  ministers,  as  in  all  other  consti- 
tutional governments,  hold  office  so  long  as  they  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  legislative  assembly  representing  the  people.  The 
legislation  enacted  so  far  has  been  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
character,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  country.  The  province 
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is  divided  into  municipalities,  each  having  a  local  government  of 
its  own,  with  the  right  of  electing  annually  a  reve  and  councillors 
for  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  There  are  also  school  districts 
receiving  aid  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  grant  from  the  Provincial 
Government.  The  school  system  of  Manitoba  is  modelled  after 
that  of  Ontario  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  is  widely  different  in  some 
respects.  There  are  no  separate  schools,  as  in  the  east,  but  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  are  two  distinct  and  independent 
branches  of  the  one  general  system,  and  no  Catholic  can  be  taxed 
for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  school,  nor  any  Protestant  for  the 
support  of  a  Catholic  school.  The  school  rate  is  always  levied  on 
this  principle,  and  the  Provincial  Government  gives  a  grant  of 
100  dollars  a  year  to  each  school  of  both  divisions.  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  schools  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  remarkable.  In  1871  there  were  only  sixteen  schools  and 
816  pupils  in  Manitoba  all  told  ;  but  in  1881  the  number  had  grown 
to  128  schools  and  4,919  pupils,  and  this  year  to  over  250  schools 
and  10,000  pupils,  as  shown  by  the  returns.  The  standard  of 
qualification  is  very  high,  but  not  quite  so  technical  as  in  some  of 
the  eastern  provinces.  The  settlers  of  Manitoba  have  this  advantage 
over  those  of  Dakota,  where  the  teachers  in  most  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  of  the  poorest  grade,  and  generally  girls,  whose  education 
is  very  superficial  indeed.  Nearly  all  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions are  more  or  less  represented  in  the  country,  and  in  new 
settlements,  where  the  people  are  unable  to  support  a  church, 
visiting  clergymen  arrange  to  hold  regular  services,  either  in  the 
school-house  or  in  one  of  the  farm-houses. 

I  have  already  given  a  short  outline  of  some  of  the  principal 
towns,  but  there  are  other  important  points  in  the  North- West. 
Amongst  these  I  may  mention  Emerson  and  West  Lynne,  situated 
on  the  international  boundary,  as  you  enter  the  province  from  the 
State  of  Dakota ;  and  also  Selkirk,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Winnipeg,  now  connected  by  a  short  line  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Kailway.  These  are  all  flourishing  towns — 
Selkirk,  from  its  position  near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
is  destined  to  be  the  distributing  point  for  all  the  produce  and 
supplies  via  the  lake  and  river  Saskatchewan.  Speaking  of  this 
noble  river,  I  may  say  its  total  length,  taking  the  north  branch 
from  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  1,054  miles.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  some  eight  or  ten  large  steamers  ptying 
on  its  waters,  and  the  improvements  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Dominion  Government  will  add  largely  to  its  navigation.  Already 
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several  extensive  settlements  are  established  along  its  banks,  and 
within  the  next  few  years  these  will  doubtless  increase  considerably 
both  in  number  and  importance,  especially  as  some  of  the  finest 
farming  lands  in  the  North- West  are  to  be  found  there.  To  the 
south,  then,  we  have  the  great  Trans-continental  Railway,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  its  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  are 
already  built  and  in  operation,  and  others  projected  for  immediate 
construction ;  and  to  the  north  the  broad  Saskatchewan  Eiver,  with 
its  fleet  of  steamers.  With  such  means  of  communication,  can  you 
wonder  at  the  impetus  now  being  given  to  the  rapid  settlement 
of  the  country  ?  Other  railroads  are  being  built  and  projected 
throughout  the  North-West,  and  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  we  may  expect  to  see  the  whole  land  one  vast  network  of 
railways. 

Having  now  given  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
country  and  its  development,  the  progress  of  the  railway  and  other 
means  of  communication  as  well  as  some  of  the  institutions,  it 
may  be  well  to  look  at  the  class  of  settlers  who  have  already  made 
this  country  their  home,  and  the  practical  capabilities  of  the  land 
for  settlement,  though  on  these  points  so  much  has  recently  been 
said  that  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  what  has  not  already  been 
discussed. 

First  of  all  are  the  old  settlers,  many  of  whom  have  since  come  to 
the  fore  and  now  hold  prominent  positions  in  their  native  province. 
Among  these  a  noteworthy  figure  is  the  Premier  of  Manitoba,  the 
Hon.  John  Norquay — a  man  of  high  educational  powers  and  legis- 
lative ability,  a  fluent  and  eloquent  speaker ;  he  has  held  the  reins 
of  power  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  decade.  The  cheapness 
and  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  placed 
under  a  state  of  cultivation,  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
farmers  living  in  the  older  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  large 
numbers  sold  out  their  farms  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  removed  to  the 
North-West.  These  settlers  were  mostly  possessed  of  means,  and  were 
of  a  superior  class.  Gradually  people  from  Great  Britain  began  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Canadian  farmers,  until  within  the  last 
year  or  two  a  very  large  immigration  of  British  farmers  and 
mechanics  has  taken  place,  and  this  immigration  is  annually 
increasing  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  settlers  from  Great  Britain 
who  have  made  their  homes  in  the  North- West  are  also  of  a 
superior  class,  most  of  them  having  means  and  some  of  them  con- 
siderable capital.  There  is  a  large  colony  of  Russian  Mennonites 
who  are  settled  by  themselves,  and  having  brought  capital  with 
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them,  these  colonists  have  managed  by  their  thrift  to  increase  their 
worldly  possessions  to  a  remarkable  extent.  A  colony  of  Icelanders 
has  also  been  formed,  and  these,  though  very  poor  when  they  arrived, 
have  succeeded  so  well  as  to  induce  a  large  number  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  follow  them  last  year  to  the  North-West.  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  other  nationalities  are  also  being 
attracted  to  the  country,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  now  that 
the  ball  of  immigration  has  commenced  rolling,  to  what  extent 
it  may  not  go.  The  French  element  in  the  North-West  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  but  it  has  not  increased  to  any 
great  extent  of  late  years  as  compared  with  the  people  of  other 
nationalities.  In  short,  the  settlers  in  the  Canadian  North- West 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  an  excellent  class,  law-abiding,  and  industrious. 
Lawlessness  is  not  popular  there,  as  was  and  is  even  now,  too  much 
the  case  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  may  state  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way  Company  in  the 
work  of  construction  have  never  had  the  least  trouble  in  the 
management  of  the  thousands  of  navvies  employed  by  them  in 
building  the  road.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  North-West  territories  of  Canada  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  prohibited,  and  anyone  known  to  give  or  sell  liquor  to  an 
Indian  is  liable  to  a  severe  punishment.  There  is,  moreover,  a  law 
on  the  statute  book  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  whereby  an  habitual 
drunkard  may  be  arrested  in  his  downward  course.  A  complaint 
has  only  to  be  made  and  proven  by  his  wife  or  any  relative  or  friend 
that  he  is  ruining  himself  and  his  family  by  drink,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  his  name  is  posted  in  all  places  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  after  which  anyone  giving  or  selling  him  liquor  is 
liable  to  a  heavy  penalty. 

Through  the  stories  set  afloat  by  the  fur  traders  in  the  old  days, 
and  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  interested  opponents  of  the 
country,  the  climate  has  been  represented  as  almost  unbearable. 
Well,  I  lived  there  seventeen  years,  and  never  found  such  to  be  the 
case.  Indeed,  I  have  found  the  raw  damp  cold  of  London  worse  to 
bear  than  the  clear  sharp  weather  of  the  North- West.  The  climate, 
as  can  be  testified  to  by  thousands  of  settlers,  is  eminently  healthy, 
and  on  this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Manitoba  says  in  its  last  annual  report :  "On 
account  of  the  bracing  dry  atmosphere,  the  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture are  not  inconveniently  felt,  as  is  the  case  where  the  atmosphere 
is  more  humid.  The  warm  days  in  summer  are  generally  followed 
by  cool  evenings,  and  such  a  thing  as  very  sultry  and  oppressive 
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heat  is  scarcely  known.  The  warm  days,  followed  by  cool  nights 
and  copious  dews,  facilitate  the  growth  of  cereals  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  The  winters  here  are  also  very  bracing,  proceeding  from 
the  same  cause,  namely,  the  dryness  of  our  atmosphere.  Instead 
of  a  Manitoba  winter  being  the  dismal  hibernating  period  that  its 
enemies  would  have  it  believed,  it  is  a  period  of  rest  for  nature  and 
of  jollity  for  the  people,  that  it  is  intensely  enjoyable  rather  than 
tiresome  and  dreary.  In  no  less  favoured  clime  can  be  seen  such 
winter  skies,  such  brilliant  moonlight.  Nowhere  else  can  the  same 
bracing,  invigorating  atmosphere  be  breathed.  Instead  of  winter 
causing  a  suspension  of  work  here,  as  is  popularly  supposed  in  the 
east,  building  operations  are  carried  on  all  the  winter  ;  pile-driving  is 
kept  up  without  intermission.  South  of  the  49th  parallel,  in  the 
United  States,  blizzards  and  other  winter  storms  are  more  frequent 
and  severe,  snow-blockades  are  more  common  and  stock  perish  in 
large  numbers,  while  here  they  thrive  through  the  winter."  The 
spring  commences  early  in  April,  and  ploughing  is  then  begun. 
"Winter  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  November,  so  that  the  farmer 
has  about  seven  months  and  a  half  for  farming  operations.  This 
time  is  divided  as  follows  :  April  and  May  are  devoted  to  ploughing 
and  seeding  ;  hay  time  is  in  June  and  July,  while  the  crops  are  ripen- 
ing ;  and  harvesting  takes  place  in  August  and  September,  while  in 
October  the  pulling  of  the  root  crops  is  proceeded  with.  Thus  the 
time  of  the  farmer  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  is  fully 
occupied.  In  winter  he  takes  care  of  his  stock  and  does  other  work 
preparatory  for  the  spring,  and  hauls  his  produce  to  the  markets,  the 
roads  over  the  snow  being  excellent  for  drawing  large  loads. 
Speaking  on  this  much-vexed  question  reminds  me  of  recent 
meteorological  observations  in  Manitoba,  which  furnish  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  sunshine  of  the  province  and  its 
influence  upon  the  climate  both  in  winter  and  summer.  These 
observations  show  that  in  Winnipeg  and  other  places  of  Manitoba, 
there  are  in  the  year  comparatively  few  days  that  are  completely 
clouded,  and  that  the  proportion  of  sunshine  registered  at  Winnipeg 
in  1883  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  registered  in  most  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  Dominion.  While  the  number  of  cloudy  days  in 
Winnipeg  is  53,  in  Toronto  it  is  70,  in  Montreal  72,  and  in  other 
towns  in  Eastern  Canada  even  still  more.  This  fact  will  account  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  in  Manitoba  during 
the  long  days  of  sunshine  which  are  experienced  there  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year. 

Elevators  and  storehouses  for  the  reception  of  grain  are  being 
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rapidly  erected  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  so 
that  the  farmer  may  have  a  ready  and  near  market  for  his  produce. 
Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  settlement  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  export  of  grain  this  season  is  estimated  to  be  upwards 
of  3,000,000  bushels,  against  1,000,000  last  year.  The  harvests  in 
the  North- West  are  not  only  bountiful,  but  certain  ;  at  least,  that 
is  the  experience  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Late  last 
summer,  it  is  true,  a  cold  wave  swept  over  the  whole  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  the  wheat  crops  of  Manitoba  that  were  still 
unharvested  suffered  with  those  of  the  rest  of  North  America  from 
a  summer  frost,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  most  unusual  and  exceptional  occurrence,  and  will  in  all 
probability  not  occur  again  for  many  years.  The  floods  arising 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  the  spring,  of  which  you  have 
doubtless  heard,  occur  at  long  intervals,  affecting  only  the  lands 
immediately  adjoining  the  stream,  and  not  spreading  beyond  half 
a  mile  at  the  most  from  the  bank.  These  floods  do  not,  therefore, 
affect  any  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  Grasshoppers,  which 
in  the  old  days  visited  the  land,  doing  much  damage  to  crops,  are 
not  likely  to  visit  the  country  again,  for  the  experience  of  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  two  American  States,  which  also  suffered  from  these 
pests,  teaches  us  that  settlement  is  a  sure  preventive  of  the  grass- 
hopper visitation.  The  yield  of  the  crops  is  certainly  wonderful. 
Wheat  averages  30  bushels  per  acre  ;  oats,  59 ;  barley,  40  ;  peas, 
38 ;  potatoes  as  high  as  600  bushels,  while  turnips,  as  a  general 
rule,  yield  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  farmers  in  the  Canadian  North- West  can  afford  to  sell  their 
wheat,  owing  to  the  large  yield,  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  those 
in  Minnesota,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  banner  state  of  the 
Union  for  wheat-growing. 

One  gratifying  feature  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  North- 
West  is  the  fact  that  the  settlers  who  have  made  their  homes 
there  are,  as  a  rule,  content  and  prosperous  ;  nor  do  they  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel,  but  seem  proud  of  sounding  the  praises  of 
their  adopted  country.  On  one  occasion  I  received  no  less  than 
two  hundred  letters  from  settler  friends  of  mine  giving  me 
their  experience,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  discontent  or  regret  at  having  settled  in  the  country 
— all  were  happy  and  prosperous.  People  on  this  side  have  been 
for  some  time  past  kept  informed  as  to  what  has  been  termed  the 
"  agitation  "  among  Manitoba  farmers  ;  and  while  I  have  no  desire 
to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  character  of  this  "  agitation  "  is  very  apt  to  be  mis- 
understood at  this  distance  from  the  scene.  The  promised  extension 
next  summer  of  the  South- Western  Kailway  to  White  Lake,  160 
miles  from  Winnipeg  ;  the  opening  of  the  land,  hitherto  reserved, 
which  that  line  will  serve  ;  the  removal  of  the  mile  belt  restriction 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  ;  the  further  push- 
ing of  railway  facilities  in  the  fertile  belt ;  the  increased  facilities 
and  reduced  charges  between  Montreal  and  Winnipeg — these  to- 
gether will  do  much  to  remove  any  possible  reason  for  discontent. 
As  compared  with  settlers  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union, 
farmers  in  the  North- West  have  far  more  advantages,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt — judging  from  past  experience — that  should  real 
grievances  be  found  to  exist,  everything  in  reason  will  be  done  by 
the  Dominion  Government  to  satisfy  claims  that  have  any  justice. 

The  soil  of  course  varies  in  different  localities — in  some  places  it 
is  lighter  than  others,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  rich  mould  or  loam, 
resting  on  a  deep  and  tenacious  clay  subsoil.  There  are  not  only 
numerous  rivers,  creeks,  lakes,  and  lakelets  throughout  the  country, 
but  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  good  water  can  be  found 
almost  anywhere  by  digging  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  20  ft. 

The  fuel  problem  has  virtually  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of 
rich  coal  deposits  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  coal-beds 
in  the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers  district  have  been  the  first  to  be  actually 
worked,  and  the  result  of  these  workings  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  immense  extent  of  these  coal-beds  has  been  approxi- 
mately ascertained  by  surveys  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion 
Government  Survey,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  coal 
underlying  a  square  mile  of  land  in  the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers  dis- 
trict is  in  one  case  4,900,000  tons ;  in  two  cases  5,000,000  ;  and  in 
another  9,000,000  tons.  The  coal  is  in  general  exposed  on  the 
surface,  and  there  is  consequently  little  labour  necessary  to  the 
working  of  the  mines.  Though  no  Government  surveys  have  been 
made  in  the  surrounding  districts,  coal-bearing  rocks  are  known  to 
extend  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  parts  from  which  coal  is  now 
being  taken.  Valuable  and  extensive  coal-beds  are  also  known  to 
exist  in  the  Souris  district  in  Southern  Manitoba  and  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  North -West,  and  these  will  shortly  be  opened  up 
by  the  projected  Manitoba  South- Western  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway.  Careful  examination  shows  that  the  coal  deposits 
in  this  district  are  of  the  tertiary  age,  consisting  of  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  associated  with  clays,  and  thin  sheets  of  brimstone,  and  that 
the  beds  are  so  inclined  as  to  make  the  working  easy  and  inexpen- 
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sive.  The  coal  is  found  to  bum  with  a  fierce  heat,  leaving  about 
5  per  cent,  of  white  ash,  with  no  appearance  of  clinkers.  Mining 
operations  are  to  be  commenced  next  season,  and  the  successful 
working  of  these  coal-beds  must  prove  of  immense  importance  to 
the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  the  whole  of  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian 
North- West.  In  addition  to  the  coal,  however,  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  lined  with  woods,  and  the  plains  are  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  clumps  of  trees.  In  some  cases  farmers,  it  is  true, 
have  to  haul  their  wood  a  good  distance,  but  generally  speaking  the 
settlers  can  always  obtain  sufficient  for  their  use. 

What  more  can  I  say  about  this  great  country  ?  What  greater 
proof  of  its  adaptability  for  settlement  can  there  be  than  the  fact, 
that  when  I  first  went  there  seventeen  years  ago  there  were  only 
some  10,000  or  12, 000  inhabitants  (not  including  the  Indians),  while 
now  there  are  said  to  be  some  300,000  settlers,  few  if  any  being 
discontented  with  their  lot  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  be  the 
means  of  causing  anyone  to  break  up  an  established  home  or  sever 
old  and  dear  ties.  But  to  those  who,  after  deep  and  careful  con- 
sideration, decide  that  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  seek  some  other 
land,  I  say,  look  beyond  the  sea  to  this  land  of  promise.  Who  can 
tell  the  future  of  the  great  Canadian  North- West  ?  Who,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  could  have  predicted  the  present  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union — with  their  cities  con- 
taining hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  their  immense  network 
of  railways,  their  wonderful  institutions,  their  stupendous  trade, 
and  the  almost  miraculous  development  of  their  vast  resources  ?  Yet 
we  have  in  the  Canadian  North-West  a  country  of  equal  extent  and 
resources.  Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  the  same  development 
in  the  Canadian  North-West  as  there  has  been  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  the  western  territories  of  the  United  States  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  After  the  deeply-interesting  paper  which  we 
have  just  heard  read,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  submit  the  names  of 
those  who  have  kindly  undertaken  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
On  looking  over  those  names,  since  I  have  been  privileged  to  take 
this  chair,  I  find  that  most  of  them  are  to  me  "  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,"  and  all  of  them  are  gentlemen  well  calculated  to 
interest  and  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  on  which  they  have  pro- 
mised to  address  us.  The  first  is  the  name  of  a  gentleman  deeply 
honoured  in  my  time  in  British  North  America,  and  which  has 
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been  increasingly  honoured  since  I  left  it.     I  refer  to  the  Hon. 
Adams  G.  Archibald. 

The  Hon.  ADAMS  G.  ARCHIBALD,  C.M.G.,  Q.C.  :  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  very  much  to  say,  but  I  will  trouble  you  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper  we  have  heard 
on  the  subject  of  the  great  North- West.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  district  began  not  quite  so  early  as  that  of  Mr.  Begg,  but  it 
began  very  soon  afterwards.  My  first  knowledge  of  the  country 
was  acquired  when  we  took  over  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
in  1869,  the  territory  which  forms  the  North-West.  Mr.  Begg  has 
given  a  graphic  description  of  this  oasis  of  the  desert,  and  I  think 
very  few  people  apprehend  the  complete  isolation  in  which  the 
country  was  placed  up  to  the  time  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  It  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent, 
separated  from  the  United  States,  the  first  barrier  of  civilisation, 
by  a  journey  of  over  500  miles,  and  separated  from  Canada  by  800 
miles  of  lakes  and  swamps.  In  the  far  West  was  the  range  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  to  the  north  was  the  North  Pole.  This 
country  had  been  under  the  sway  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
since  1670,  and  had  been  inhabited  since  1811  by  a  colony  of 
Scotchmen,  brought  over  by  Lord  Selkirk.  The  population  when 
I  went  there  consisted  of  12,000  souls.  From  1811  to  1870  the 
entire  white  population  of  the  country  did  not  grow  to  over  2,000, 
the  remainder,  about  10,000,  being  half-breeds.  These  half-breeds 
were  of  two  classes,  one  deriving  their  white  blood  from  the  French, 
and  the  other  from  the  Scotch  settlers.  The  latter  seemed  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  while  those  of 
French  descent  became  hunters,  although  in  either  case  not  ex- 
clusively so.  Another  distinction  was  that  the  French  half-breeds 
were  Catholics,  while  the  others  were  Protestants.  Well,  the 
Government  took  over  the  territory,  after  paying  £300,000  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  were  called  upon  to  govern  it.  The 
question  was,  how  they  were  to  get  to  it.  They  tried  to  send  a 
Governor  through  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  owing  to  the  trouble 
in  the  land  itself,  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  State,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  to  our  new  province.  It  then  became  neces- 
sary to  make  the  journey  another  way,  starting  from  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  journey  had  to  be  made  in  a  birch 
bark  canoe,  with  a  body  of  Indians,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  work  during  the  time  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Three 
weeks  and  three  days  were  spent  before  we  eventually  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  country.  Colonel  Wolseley  had  gone  just  before 
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with  his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Mr. 
Begg  has  alluded  to  the  early  history  of  the  government  of  this 
territory.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been  a 
mistake  to  grant  responsible  government  to  a  people  so  little 
accustomed  to  municipal  institutions  of  any  kind.  In  this  case  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Begg  that  it  was  right.  The  country  could  never 
have  been  pacified  by  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders 
in  the  troubles  of  the  past.  It  was  clear  that  the  concession  of 
responsible  government,  which  gave  the  people  the  power  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  pleased,  was  an  implied  condonation  of  the  past. 
They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  active  steps  to  bring  their 
own  trusted  leaders  and  friends  to  punishment  for  offences  in  which 
they  had  shared  or  sympathised.  There  was  therefore  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  look  steadily  forward — to  ignore,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  past ;  to  be  responsible  only  for  the  peace  of  the  present  and 
future.  This  was  done,  and  though  there  had  never  been  an  elec- 
tion in  the  country,  and  although  they  knew  nothing  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  government,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  or  a  year 
or  so,  things  went  on  pretty  much  as  in  any  other  civilised 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  our  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  as  much  regularity  and  system  as  elsewhere. 
It  struck  me  that  Mr.  Begg  did  not  give  the  Indians  all  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  He  speaks  of  their  great 
feature  as  gratitude.  I  think  they  may  claim  something  more.  I 
negotiated  the  first  treaty  which  was  made  with  them.  On  that 
occasion  we  had  among  us  some  2,000  of  these  savage  Indians 
from  the  interior  of  their  territory,  and  for  fourteen  days  they 
were  engaged  in  what  was  to  them  a  most  interesting  and 
exciting  discussion.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  there  was 
not  an  outrage  of  any  kind — not  a  single  breach  of  the  peace.  Is 
not  that  something  in  favour  of  the  Indian  character  ?  In  this 
country  I  would  like  to  see  2,000  of  your  finest  roughs  brought 
together,  and  behave  themselves  for  a  fortnight  in  such  a  way  as  that. 
There  is  one  thing  our  people  have  learned  with  regard  to  the 
Indians,  that  is,  if  they  suspect  you,  you  can  do  nothing  with 
them  ;  but  if  they  see  you  are  in  earnest  to  benefit  them,  they  give 
you  their  entire  confidence.  I  have  been  engaged  with  them  in 
several  of  these  treaties,  and  been  constantly  with  them,  and  I  can 
say  that  I  always  found  them  faithful  and  honest — I  might  almost 
say  native  gentlemen.  They  look  like  gentlemen.  Take  an  Indian 
and  put  a  blanket  on  him — his  pose  is  statuesque.  He  talks,  not 
like  a  common  peasant,  but  as  a  man  accustomed  to  sit  round  the 
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council  fire  and  to  reason  and  discuss.  Any  man  who  puts  down 
the  Indian  as  ignorant  and  stupid,  makes  the  greatest  possible 
mistake.  Mr.  Begg  has  spoken  of  the  difficulties  of  communication 
in  former  days.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  this,  I  may  mention  that, 
when  making  this  voyage  of  which  I  have  spoken,  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  through  the  water  stretches  to 
Manitoba,  we  were  desirous  of  not  being  overloaded  with  impedi- 
menta, and  I,  thinking  what  was  required  could  be  forwarded 
through  Minnesota,  actually  neglected  to  put  in  my  portmanteau 
a  copy  of  the  law  by  which  the  country  was  to  be  governed.  It 
was  three  months  before  the  mail  arrived.  For  three  months  I 
was  governing  the  country  without  the  statutes  under  which  the 
government  had  to  be  conducted.  I  will  make  another  confession. 
This  very  law  excluding  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  from  the  Far 
West  was  made  under  the  authority  of  a  council  which  existed  only 
on  paper.  It  was,  however,  a  right  law,  which  commended  itself 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  Legislature  afterwards 
confirmed  that  law.  Another  curious  circumstance  occurs  to  me. 
In  the  first  election  of  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  writs  were  sent  out  in  the  mail,  and  buried  in  the  snow  banks 
of  Minnesota  for  three  weeks.  You  know  what  use  an  Opposition 
would  make  of  such  an  event,  even  if  it  were  an  Opposition  of  the 
moderate  kind  you  have  in  this  country.  Fortunately,  on  ascer- 
taining the  facts,  we  succeeded  in  getting  duplicates  of  the  writs 
for  conducting  the  elections.  These  facts,  perhaps,  are  of  no 
value,  except  as  illustrating  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
country.  Last  summer  I  visited  this  country  again,  and  the 
journey,  which  took  over  three  weeks  in  former  days,  now  occupied 
fourteen  hours.  From  Winnipeg  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  is  nine 
hundred  miles,  and  only  fifteen  years  ago  the  journey  took  forty 
days.  I  was  there  the  other  day,  and  the  journey  took  thirty-six 
hours.  When  I  think  of  this  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  pride 
that  we  had  in  our  new  country  men  with  the  manliness  and  pluck 
to  carry  forward  these  enterprises.  It  shows  that  we  are  not 
degenerating  on  that  side  of  the  water.  With  regard  to  the 
climate,  I  can  entirely  corroborate  Mr.  Begg's  statements.  I  have 
felt  the  cold  more — the  sensation  of  bitter  cold — on  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  with  the  thermometer  two  or  three  degrees  below 
freezing-point,  than  in  Manitoba  with  the  thermometer  thirty 
degrees  below  freezing-point.  In  fact,  the  thermometer  is  nothing 
to  go  by.  One  or  two  words  in  conclusion.  The  population  has 
increased  enormousty.  When  I  first  went  to  Winnipeg  I  went  out 
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with  my  daughter  one  afternoon,  when  we  made  a  census  of  the 
houses,  of  which  there  were  seventy.  Allowing  five  for  each 
house,  the  population  would  number  three  hundred  and  fifty,  whilst 
now  the  place  is  inhabited  by  thirty  thousand  people.  All  this  has 
taken  place  within  fifteen  years — the  greater  part  of  it  within  four. 
A  change  like  this  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  From  it  one  may  form  an  idea  of  what  the  country  is 
destined  to  become  in  a  very  few  years,  when  the  great  North- 
Western  plains  will  be  filled  by  the  population  now  pouring  into 
them  in  so  prodigious  a  stream.  Truly  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  Canadian  may  consider  himself  "  the  citizen  of  no  mean 
country." 

Principal  DAWSON,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S. :  After  the  exhaustive  Paper 
we   have  heard  read,   and  the   address   of   my  friend   Governor 
Archibald,   I  feel  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject, 
although,  as  you  might  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Manitoba 
is  a  somewhat  fertile  theme.     You  have  heard  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Begg  in  his  able  paper,  in  which  I  can  fully  concur.     I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  journeying  across  the  Western  Plains  as  far  as 
Calgary  ;  and,  looking  with  the  critical  eye  of  an  old  geologist,  my 
good  opinion  of  the  country  was  very  much  strengthened  in  regard 
to  its  actual  value  as  a  portion  of  the  earth  for  the  support   of 
man.     I  found  the  railway — I  mean  the  construction  of  the  track 
— running  out  west  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a  day,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  thousands  of  workmen  were  organised  and  pushed 
forward  the  work  in  the  most  rapid  and  systematic  manner  was  itself 
worth  something  like  a  long  journey  to  see.    It  was  also  interesting 
to  see  these  thousands  of  men,  from  all  sorts  of  places  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  behaving  in  the  most  orderly  way.     The  country 
seemed  to  have  110  need  of  police.     No  doubt  the  great  secret  of 
this  is  that  the  people  are  sober.     Nobody  can  get  anything  to 
drink,  and  some  of  the  old  topers  who  went  out  at  first  took  to 
' :  pain-killer  "  from  the   apothecaries.      Undoubtedly,  the  entire 
sobriety  of  the  country,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  population, 
are  something  very  marked.     Another  thing  very  marked  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  country.     One  would 
think  that  everybody  is  a  paid  agent  to  puff  it.      All  of  them 
seemed  pleased  with  their  prospects,  and  all  of  them  were  interested 
that    others   should  think  well   of   the   land   of  their    adoption. 
Another  curious  thing  observable  in  going  West  is  the  gradation 
from  Winnipeg — now  a  city  of  30,000  people,  with  all  the  appli 
ances  of  advanced  civilisation — to  the  towns  growing  up  at  various 
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distances  west,  the  newest  consisting  of  a  few  houses  made  of  only 
a  few  boards,  built  on  the  prairie  sod,  and  of  tents  figuring  as 
hotels.  At  Medicine  Hat,  one  of  these  new  places,  I  found  two 
photographers,  three  or  four  billiard  rooms,  and  large  shops  where 
nearly  everything  you  could  desire  was  to  be  had.  Some  of  these 
towns  have  newspapers,  as  well  conducted  as  if  they  were  places 
of  long  standing.  No  doubt  the  settler  will  find  a  cold  climate  in 
winter,  but  the  statement  must  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  quali- 
fication ;  for  although  the  winter  is  a  time  when  farm  work  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  yet  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done. 
A  multitude  of  things  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  building,  &c., 
which  you  would  not  think  of  in  this  country,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  much  higher ;  and  although  the  stoppage  of  work  is 
somewhat  against  the  poorer  population,  the  wages  in  summer 
necessarily  come  up  to  meet  this.  Cold  is,  after  all,  only  a  relative 
term.  My  experience  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  that  the  cold  is  as 
much  felt  as  in  Manitoba,  where  they  make  provision  for  it,  and  do 
not  experience  any  serious  consequences.  One  other  matter.  The 
country  has  treasures  under  the  surface,  as  well  as  upon  the  surface. 
It  is  not  to  be  an  agricultural  country  merely,  although  such  will 
be  the  case  for  a  long  time  ;  and  anyone  who  has  travelled  through 
the  great  farming  districts  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  the  more 
settled  parts  of  Manitoba,  will  have  an  idea  of  their  exuberant 
fertility  and  vast  productiveness,  such  as  you  will  hardly  realise 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  There  are  three  classes  of  soil  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Western  Territories  of  Canada.  There  is  the  great  plain 
of  the  Eed  Eiver,  a  vast  country  of  extreme  fertility  of  soil  and  of 
the  best  climate  in  the  region,  both  in  regard  to  the  length  01 
summer  and  the  temperature  of  winter.  There  is  the  second 
prairie  level,  even  more  extensive,  in  which  the  city  of  Eegina 
stands.  This  is  a  valuable  wheat  country,  and  is  taking  a  position 
in  the  estimation  of  settlers  as  equal  to  the  Ked  Eiver.  Then 
there  is  the  third  prairie  level,  west  of  Moose  Jaw,  which  many 
people  said  would  never  become  a  farming  country,  but  be  useful 
only  for  grazing.  It  was  thought  to  be  too  elevated  and  too  dry. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  railway  company  has  established  experi- 
mental farms  in  this  district,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  turn 
out  good  crops,  because  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the 
amount  of  rainfall  will  increase  as  the  settlement  advances.  With 
reference  to  the  wealth  under  the  soil,  Mr.  Begg  has  mentioned 
the  gold  mines  of  the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  Eed 
Eiver,  and  I  have  seen  very  fine  specimens  of  gold  from  these 
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mines.  But  the  lignite  and  coal  of  the  western  prairie  are  still 
more  valuable,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  winter  is  long 
and  wood  is  scarce.  These  coals  occur  in  several  valuable  beds, 
stretch  over  a  great  area,  and  are  in  many  cases  so  very  accessible 
that  they  will  afford  not  only  good  but  cheap  fuel,  and  with  the 
iron  ores  which  occur  in  the  same  localities  must  ultimately  afford 
the  basis  of  manufacturing  industries.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  a  country  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  and  with 
large  deposits  of  coal,  which  have  especial  importance  as  being  the 
only  coal-fields  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  and  must 
ultimately  give  British  Columbia  a  position  on  the  Pacific  similar 
to  that  which  England  has  on  the  Atlantic.  Then  the  farmer  of 
the  prairie  lands  will  not  only  have  access  to  the  markets  of 
Eastern  Canada  and  of  Europe,  but  to  those  of  the  mining  districts 
of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  now  to  call  upon  one  who  addressed  us 
with  admirable  eloquence,  and  who  excited  our  deep  interest,  last 
year.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  many  years  ago,  when 
he  was  acting  as  chaplain  to  the  regiment  I  then  commanded, 
.and  I  very  much  desired  to  keep  him  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
chaplains ;  but  had  I  been  able  to  do  so  I  should  have  deprived  the 
Church  of  a  good  bishop,  and  one  who  has  done  his  work  thoroughly 
and  well. 

The  Bishop  of  SASKATCHEWAN  :  I  shall  only  say  a  few  words  in 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  so  well  stated  by  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Begg.  His  lecture  has  brought  back  a  crowd  of  memories  to 
my  mind — some  old,  some  more  recent.  Within  the  last  seven  or 
eight  months  I  have  travelled  over  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  from  Winnipeg  to  Calgary — within  the  shadow  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  What  a  grand  work  that  railway  is  !  What  a 
great  tribute  to  the  determination  of  character  and  energy  of  our 
people  !  What  a  contrast  between  that  rapid  and  easy  journey  by 
rail  and  another  which  I  made  about  twelve  years  ago.  I  crossed 
the  Assiniboine  river  near  the  present  railway  crossing.  Then  I 
was  travelling  slowly  through  the  country  with  a  wagon  and  Red 
River  carts.  We  reached  the  river.  There  was  no  boat,  no  raft, 
no  ford.  Our  guide  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Off  went  the  wheels 
of  the  carts ;  they  were  then  lashed  two  and  two  together,  this 
rough  framework  was  covered  with  a  huge  sheet  of  buffalo  hide, 
and  thus  a  circular  boat  was  made  ;  one  of  the  men  swam  across 
the  river  with  a  rope,  and  then  the  extemporised  boat  was  drawn 
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from  bank  to  bank  loaded  with  goods  and  passengers.  Let  me 
speak  for  a  moment  of  another  contrast.  Mr.  Begg  has  told  you 
of  our  early  efforts  at  church  building  in  Winnipeg,  In  August  last 
I  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent 
church  there — Holy  Trinity — the  successor  of  the  little  Holy 
Trinity  chapel  built  sixteen  years  ago.  I  addressed  the  people  as  I 
stood  on  the  corner-stone.  I  reminded  them  that  the  little  chapel 
was  blown  clown  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  finished.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  the  broken  timbers,  but,  though  we  had  to  some 
extent  a  shapely  chapel,  the  building  was  not  watertight, 
and  during  the  week  the  dry  powdery  snow  collected  under 
the  roof,  lying  in  ambush  over  the  ceiling  until  Sunda}7".  And 
then  when  the  church  was  warmed  it  began  to  melt,  and  came 
dripping  down  both  upon  preacher  and  people.  There  was  no 
pulpit  in  those  days — the  sermon  was  delivered  from  the  steps 
of  the  little  chancel.  I  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  dex- 
terity in  avoiding  the  falling  drops  by  keeping,  so  to  speak,  one  eye 
on  the  audience  and  the  other  on  the  ceiling.  While  I  was 
telling  this  to  the  Winnipeg  people  a  sudden  thought  struck  me, 
and  I  added,  "  Oh,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  uncomfortable  as  the 
dripping  water  undoubtedly  was,  it  yet  saved  me  from  com- 
mitting one  of  the  most  unpardonable  offences  of  which  a  clergy- 
man can  be  guilty.  I  do  assure  you  that  whatever  my  other  faults 
may  have  been,  I  could  not  even  once  be  charged  during  that 
entire  winter  with  the  fault  of  preaching  a  '  dry  '  sermon."  Let 
me  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  Indians.  During  the  long 
journey  through  the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  territories  which 
I  made  last  autumn,  I  saw  many  proofs  of  their  wonderful 
improvement  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
Eight  under  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  visited  a  large 
reservation  of  the  Piegans — a  tribe  of  the  Blackfeet.  The  first 
Indian  I  visited  was  undoubtedly  a  more  than  usually  favourable 
specimen  of  his  tribe.  He  had  made  great  progress,  but  many 
others  were  advancing  in  the  same  direction.  I  saw  him  reaping 
a  field  of  barley.  The  missionary  told  me  that  the  man  had  with 
his  own  hand  ploughed  the  ground  and  sowed  the  seed  over 
eleven  acres — including  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  and  that 
he  had  raised  more  than  enough  for  his  own  family,  and 
could  sell  a  portion  of  his  crop  to  the  white  settlers.  We 
went  into  his  log  hut.  I  was  astonished  at  what  I  saw.  There 
were  some  chairs  and  bedsteads,  a  cooking-stove,  a  cupboard 
with  dishes,  an  oil  lamp,  two  small  tables,  while  the  walls  were 
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covered  with  pictures  cut  from  illustrated  newspapers.  His 
wife  was  grinding  coffee  in  an  excellent  coffee-mill ;  while  his 
daughter  was  employed  mending  a  mocassin  or  Indian  shoe. 
What  a  change  was  here  !  This  Indian,  but  a  few  short  years 
ago,  was  a  wild,  lawless  savage,  and  now  he  was  living  a  life 
of  industry  and  order.  I  could  not  help  feeling  thankful  for  the 
success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  these  poor 
people,  and  I  look  forward  very  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the 
whole  Indian  population  shall  be  rescued  from  the  darkness  of 
their  barbarism,  and  take  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  white 
men,  as  good  and  useful  citizens  of  this  great  empire.  I  most 
heartily  endorse  what  Mr.  Begg  has  said  in  reference  to  the 
dealings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  bygone  times  with  the 
Indians  of  the  North-West.  I  believe,  from  long  and  widely  ex- 
tended observation,  that  it  is  mainly  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
wise  dealings  with  the  Indians  that  we  owe  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  our  great  North-West.  It  is  a  heritage  handed 
over  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  Canadian  Government 
which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for.  The  great  success  of 
the  company  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  was  chiefly,  I  think, 
owing  to  the  ability  and  judgment  displayed  by  their  chief  factors 
and  chief  traders.  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  on  my 
arrival  in  the  North- West  eighteen  years  ago  was  the  intelligence 
and  information  possessed  by  these  gentlemen,  though  they  were 
living  in  a  country  so  entirely  isolated.  They  were  foremost  in 
fostering  the  educational  efforts  of  these  early  days.  I  rejoice  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  son  of  one  of  these  officers,  after  obtaining 
all  the  training  that  the  North-West  could  then  give,  went  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  honours  some 
years  ago,  and  after  holding  some  important  educational  positions  in 
England,  is  now  about  to  return  to  the  North- West  as  the  head  of  a 
college  already  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  thoroughly  I  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Begg  on  the  wonderful  fertility  of  our  great  North- West. 
One  great  point  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  fertile  lands  of  Manitoba  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley  is  destined  to  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  Imperial  interests  of 
England.  Just  weigh  for  a  moment  the  following  significant  fact : 
During  the  last  thirty  years  no  fewer  than  five  millions  of  people 
have  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Of  these,  three  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  have  gone  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
No  doubt  they  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  become  citizens  of  the 
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Eepublic.  Now  I  have  no  jealousy  whatever  of  the  American 
Eepublic.  A  Briton,  a  member  of  this  great  English  Empire,  I 
feel  that  I  need  not  be  jealous  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  ;  but  I  feel  also  that  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  interests 
of  this  British  Empire  that  we  should  not  lose  the  allegiance  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen.  Every  emigrant  who  finds  his  way 
from  England  to  the  United  States  carries  with  him  a  certain 
commercial  value,  to  the  advantage  of  that  country,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  Old  England  ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  pro- 
found astonishment  when  I  think  that  this  all-important  fact  is  so 
little  recognised,  even  among  the  educated  and  highly-intelligent 
classes  of  England.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  man  who  goes 
to  the  United  States  will  find  it  necessary,  if  he  is  to  promote  his 
own  interests  there,  to  become  a  citizen  of  that  country.  Now 
what  does  this  citizenship  involve  ?  First,  the  man  must  swear 
that  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  United  States  (we  do  not  object  to 
that)  ;  and  secondly  (and  I  ask  every  patriotic  Englishman  to 
weigh  well  the  words),  he  solemnly  swears  by  Almighty  God  that 
he  renounces  for  ever  his  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Is 
not  that  a  serious  matter  for  our  consideration  ?  And  will  you 
not  heartily  concur  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute,  by  the  care  with  which  it  seeks  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
mutual  attachment  between  England  and  her  Colonies,  stretching 
as  they  do  through  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe,  deserves 
the  approbation  and  hearty  thanks  of  every  true  British  subject  ? 

The  Hon.  DONALD  A.  SMITH  :  After  what  you  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Begg  and  the  different  speakers  who  have  followed  him,  I  am 
sure  you  will  feel  that  anything  from  me  can  be  of  very  little 
interest  indeed.  I  feel  it  so  myself.  But  I  must  say  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Begg  for  his  excellent,  interesting,  and 
instructive  paper.  Knowing  Mr.  Begg,  as  I  have  done  for  many 
years,  I  felt  sure,  on  learning  that  he  was  to  read  the  paper,  that 
he  would  do  his  work  heartily  and  well.  It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  also  to  hear  my  old  and  much  respected  friend  Governor 
Archibald.  I  knew  him  in  the  first  years  of  the  organisation 
of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  in  connection  with  Canada, 
and  I  know  how  well  and  admirably  he  administered  the 
affairs  of  both.  Without  disparaging  any  Lieutenant- Governor 
who  has  followed  him,  I  may  say  we  perhaps  never  have  had 
one  who  did  so  well — no  one,  in  fact,  could  have  done  better 
under  the  circumstances — the  exceptional  and  difficult  circum- 
stances— with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  came  imme- 
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diately  after  the  insurrection,  when  things  were  very  unsettled, 
and  when  he  left  he  had  done  a  great  deal  to  develop  and 
consolidate  the  North-West.  Just  a  word  by  way  of  correction. 
In  speaking  of  the  first  efforts  to  reach  the  country,  Mr.  Begg  men- 
tioned Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Stephen,  and  others,  but  did  not  at  the  time 
think  of  another  gentleman  who  did  a  very  great  deal  to  open  the 
country — I  mean  Mr.  Norman  William  Kittson,  the  gentleman  who 
first  introduced  steam  navigation  on  the  Eed  Eiver,  and  not  Mr. 
Hill,  who  followed,  and  also  did  good  work  in  the  same  direction. 
Before  Governor  Archibald  there  was  a  little  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  country  perhaps  worth  relating.  At  Portage  la  Prairie,  a 
very  excellent  man,  Mr.  Spence,  not  satisfied  with  the  Government 
of  Assiniboia,  formed  a  government  of  his  own,  and  got  an  attorney- 
general  and  a  councillor.  But  there  was  high  treason.  The 
councillor  rebelled,  and  it  is  said  they  held  a  council  on  him, 
and  condemned  him.  But  he  was  a  sturdy  man,  and  being 
stronger  than  the  others  put  together,  routed  them ;  and  such 
was  the  collapse  of  that  other  government.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  we  have  prohibition  in  the  North-West — a  law 
preventing  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  owing  the 
introduction  of  the  law.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  company  as  a 
government,  in  June,  1870 — I  happened  myself  to  preside  at  the 
council — a  resolution  was  passed  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  into  the  country.  Immediately  on  the  formation 
of  Manitoba,  my  friend,  Mr.  Archibald,  appointed  councillors  for 
the  North- West,  and  at  their  first  council  this  law  was  confirmed. 
That  is  the  origin  of  the  Prohibition  Law  of  the  North- West.  I 
may  say,  as  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  that  perhaps  in  no 
other  country  is  such  a  law  less  needed  than  in  the  North-West. 
There,  nature  herself  has  in  a  great  measure  prohibited  the  use 
of  strong  drinks.  The  climate  gives  a  tone — there  is  a  tonic 
in  the  air  equal  to  the  very  best  champagne.  You  feel  very  little 
desire  for  indulging  in  champagne,  or  even  in  Scotch  whiskey. 
It  is  really  felt  by  those  who  have  taken  a  little  occasionally,  in 
England,  and  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada,  that  when  they 
go  to  the  North-West  they  have  not  the  same  desire  for  it.  You 
have  heard  about  the  crops  of  the  country.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  North- West.  Some  fourteen 
years  ago,  in  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  adjoining  territory — not  yet  a  State — of  Dakota,  lying  between 
Manitoba,  and  100  miles  north  of  St.  Paul's,  there  was  not  a  single 
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bushel  of  wheat  grown.  Last  year,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  and  a  very  large  number  of  cattle,  that  country  had  a- 
surplus  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
That  is  in  a  country  which  is  certainly  not  superior,  and  which  I 
believe  is  not  equal,  to  the  North- West.  The  climate  is  even  better 
than  that  of  Minnesota,  the  soil  richer  and  more  lasting  in 
character.  The  question  of  education  has  been  spoken  of,  and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  intending  settlers  to  know  that  the  school 
system  is  such  that  immediately  settlements  are  formed  they  are 
provided  with  good  schools  ;  and,  further,  I  may  mention  that  the 
University  of  Manitoba  is  open  to  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
Associated  with  that  institution  you  have  the  Church  of  England, 
Eoman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  others  joining  hand  in  hand 
to  educate  the  people,  and  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  country  more 
and  more  worthy  of  the  Dominion  of  which  it  happily  forms  a 
part  and  of  this  Old  England,  of  which  none  are  more  proud,  and 
none  love  more  fondly,  than  we  Canadians. 

Mr.  SANDFOED  FLEMING,  C.M.G. :  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not 
detain  you  with  any  remarks,  but  merely  say  with  what  pleasure  I 
have  listened  to  Mr.  Begg's  able  and  instructive  paper,  and  the 
interesting  discussion  that  has  followed. 

Mr.  J.  G.  COLMER  :  I  also  will  not  detain  the  meeting  at  this 
hour,  after  the  many  interesting  speeches  we  have  had,  but  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  Mr.  Begg 
publicly  on  his  able  and  instructive  paper.  I  am  sure  I  am  ex- 
pressing a  general  feeling  when  I  say  that  we  have  spent  a  most 
pleasant  hour  listening  to  his  remarks.  It  is  not  given  to  every- 
one to  be  able  to  speak  from  seventeen  years'  experience  of  the 
Great  North- West — a  circumstance  which  has  added  considerably 
to  the  value  of  the  paper,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Mr. 
Begg  has  served  up  the  dish  in  a  bright  and  attractive  way.  We 
ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  those  United  States  mosquitoes  that 
they  did  not  altogether  demolish  him  on  his  first  eventful  journey 
to  Fort  Garry.  There  are,  I  notice,  some  gentlemen  present  be- 
longing to  the  British  Association,  who  will  probably  visit  Canada 
shortly.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  add  that  Manitoba  is  not  the 
whole  of  Canada.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  bright  jewel,  and  will  be- 
come still  more  brilliant,  but  there  are  other  provinces  which  have 
attained  a  position  that  Manitoba  does  not  yet  occupy.  It  is  but 
one  of  the  cluster  of  gems  which  together  form  that  Dominion  of 
Canada  we  are  so  proud  of. 

Mr.  E.  HEPPLE  HALL  :  At  this  late  hour  I  should  probably  best 
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consult  the  feelings  of  this  audience  by  moving  that  the  discussion 
on  a  paper  of  this  importance  be  adjourned  to  another  evening. 
I  can  scarcely  hope  to  keep  the  meeting  together  during  the  ten 
minutes  allotted  to  me,  and  I  would  very  much  wish  to  offer  one  or 
two  practical  suggestions  upon  the  land  scheme  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eoad,  which  I  would  hope  Mr.  Begg  would  think  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  As  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  can  scarcely 
say  that  the  proposal  meets  with  my  approval.  I  think  we  have 
nearly  exhausted  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  there  is  still  a  little 
time  left.  If,  however,  there  is  any  desire  that  the  meeting  should 
be  adjourned,  I  will  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  My  experience  of 
adjourned  meetings  is  that  the  first  freshness  of  the  discussion  is 
not  afterwards  maintained. 

The  audience  having  signified  their  desire  that  the  discussion 
should  proceed, 

Mr.  HALL  continued :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Begg,  in  the 
interest  of  the  emigrants  who  have  been  proceeding  to  Canada  in 
such  numbers — when  the  railway  is  completed  we  may  hope  the 
numbers  will  be  doubled — whether  the  locking-up  of  the  public 
land  in  the  hands  of  so-called  public  companies  is  not  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  emigrant  who  goes  out  ostensibly  and  in  reality 
to  get  land  ?  We  all  know  that  the  production  of  wheat  in  Mani- 
toba is  something  prodigious.  When  I  went  up  there  I  heard  a 
great  deal  about  40  and  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  I  thought 
among  so  much  wheat  there  must  be  a  considerable  amount  of  chaff. 
I  found,  however,  that  these  enormous  crops  were  grown.  There 
are  two  burning  questions  connected  with  the  Canadian  emigration. 
One  is  the  Pacific  Eoad,  in  which  all  present  must  feel  an  interest  ; 
the  other  is  with  regard  to  the  locking-up  of  the  land  in  the  hands 
of  so-called  public  companies  ;  who,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of 
the  emigrants,  persist  in  asking  higher  prices  than  either  the 
Dominion  Government,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eoad,  or  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  This  I  look  upon  as  a  considerable  obstacle. 
Another  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  transportation.  Are  we  not,  in 
giving  over  such  magnificent  lands  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Koad, 
parting  with  the  fee  simple  of  the  public  domain  to  a  corporation 
which  under  its  present  charter  is  not  bound  to  give  the  intending 
settler,  cr  the  actual  settler,  those  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  his  wheat  crop  to  the  seaboard  of  Europe  which  they  ought  to  be 
bound  to  give  ?  We  are  parting  with  a  privilege  which  is  im- 
mensely important  and  immensely  valuable.  I  am  not  proposing 
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to  assert  on  my  own  authority  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eoad  pro- 
pose to  create  a  monopoly.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that.  But  I 
say  there  should  be  in  the  future  conduct  of  the  road  a  greater 
degree  of  liberality  towards  the  settler  upon  the  wheat  lands  of 
Manitoba  in  regard  to  the  facilities  of  shipment  than  they  have 
hitherto  shown.  I  have  only  this  evening  seen  that  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  it  is  proposed  that  an  outlet  to  the  ocean 
should  be  gained  by  the  purchase  of  the  North  Shore  Railway  from 
the  Grand  Trunk.  That  is  only  another  evidence  that  nothing  but 
a  trans-continental  highway  will  satisfy  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Road,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  the  legislation  of  the  Dominion 
Government  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  circumscribe  to  some 
extent  the  vast  operations  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Road. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  BEGCJ:  I  will  say  but  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
the  points  on  which  Mr.  Hall  has  touched.  It  seems  he  has  not 
had  the  latest  information  from  Canada.  According  to  the  latest 
news,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  intend  to  carry  wheat  from  the 
North- West  to  Montreal  at  a  rate  of  from  25  to  28  cents  a  bushel, 
which,  considering  the  distance,  is  very  much  below  the  rate  of 
any  other  road  on  the  North-American  continent.  I  might  make 
an  estimate  showing  how  the  farmers  can  send  their  wheat  to  the 
seaboard  at  a  profit.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  making  this 
estimate,  that  the  prices  of  wheat  during  the  past  year  have  been 
exceptionally  low.  To  be  within  the  mark,  we  may  take  the  value 
of  a  bushel  at  Montreal— the  shipping  port  to  this  side — at  one 
dollar,  or  say  four  shillings.  The  freight  charged  from  Winnipeg 
to  Manitoba  would  be  28  cents,  including  storage  and  other 
charges.  Thus,  the  farmer  in  the  North- West  receives  70  cents 
per  bushel  for  wheat  at  Montreal.  At  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  the 
return  to  the  farmer  would  thus  be,  for  an  acre  of  wheat,  21  dollars. 
The  cost  of  the  raising  of  wheat  in  the  North- West  is  agreed  to  be 
7  dollars  per  acre,  so  that  there  would  be  a  net  profit  of  14  dollars 
per  acre,  or  £2  18s.  4d.  It  is  only  this  year  that  such  facilities 
for  transport  have  been  offered.  I  may  add  that  the  completion  of 
the  line  over  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  will  give  an  alter- 
native outlet,  with  increased  benefit  to  the  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  When,  a  few  hours  ago,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
did  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  take  the  chair,  I  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  say  with  the  poet — 

"And  must  the  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ?  " 

My  only  qualification  is,  as  I  dare  say  Mr.  Young  knew,  that  I  am 
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an  ardent  lover  of  Canada.  I  spent  ten  years  in  command  of  a 
regiment  in  that  good  country,  and  the  recollection  of  the  loyalty 
and  hearty  goodwill  of  the  people  still  lives  aglow  within  me. 
With  all  my  heart  I  wish  them  prosperity,  and  am  thankful  to  come 
here  from  time  to  time  and  hear  such  able  papers  throw  open  the 
subject  of  that  country  to  those  who  inhabit  this  smaller  one. 
The  more  we  bind  ourselves  to  that  great  land,  and  to  the  other 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  the  happier  and  the  better  it  will  be 
for  us  and  for  them.  I  am  thankful  to  the  Bishop  for  his  kind 
tribute  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  good  work  that 
Institute  is  doing.  In  the  name  of  the  Institute — and  I  think  I 
have  your  suffrages — I  beg  to  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Begg  for  his  able  and  admirable  paper. 

Mr.  FBKDEBICK  YOUNG  :  Before  we  separate  I  would  detain  you 
one  moment  while  I  propose  that  our  hearty  thanks  be  given  to 
our  excellent  chairman  (General  Lowry),  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  responded  at  a  moment's  notice  to  my  application  to  take 
the  chair  in  the  absence  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
You  have  all  witnessed  the  mode  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  chair,  and  I  beg  in  your  name  to  thank  him  very 
heartily  for  his  kindness. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL   MEETING. 

THE  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Banqueting  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  May  13,  1884. 

Sir  JOHN  COODE,  Member  of  Council,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  we  are 
deprived  of  the  presence  this  evening  of  our  indefatigable  Honorary 
Secretary  (Mr  Young).  In  his  absence  I  have  to  ask  the  Secretary 
(Mr.  O'Halloran)  to  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  held  on 
April  8,  were  then  read  and  confirmed. 

The  SECRETARY  announced  that  since  the  last  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  25  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident  and  20  Non- 
Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

J.  Stanley  Little,  Esq.,  James  Matthews,  Esq.,  G.  G.  Nicol,  Esq., 
James  Williams,  Esq.,  James  E.  Woodward,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Thomas  H.  Boiven,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  John  Bivrkinshaw,  Esq. 
(Straits  Settlements),  W.  E.  Chapman,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  David 
Carruthers,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  J.  F.  Debrot,  Esq.  (Spanish  Hon- 
duras), Hon.  John  Douglas,  C.M.G.  (Queensland),  W.  C.  C.  ErsJcine, 
Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  G.  H.  Goch,  Esq.  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  E.  B. 
Grundy,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  J.  W.  HacJcett,  Esq.  (Western 
Australia),  Thomas  Hodgins,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (Canada),  Owen  F.  Jones,  Esq. 
(New  Zealand),  W.  B.  Jones,  Esq.  (Melbourne),  Hon.  S.  A.  Joseph, 
M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales],  Edwin  McLeod,  Esq.  (British  Guiana), 
Malcolm  Munro,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  Hon.  J.  B.  Patterson,  M.L.A. 
(Melbourne),  R.  M.  RoJceby  Price,  Esq.  (British  Honduras],  J.  Edwin 
Thomas,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  R.  Kyffin  Thomas,  Esq.  (South 
Australia). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  books,  maps,  photographs,  &c.,were 
also  announced. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  a  letter 
that  has  been  received  from  Sir  James  R.  Longden,  late  Governor 
of  Ceylon. 

The  following  letter  was  then  read : — 

LYNDHURST,  WATFORD,  HERTS, 

April  27, 

"  DEAR  MR.  YOUNG, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending 
me  cards  for  Tuesday,  May  13.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  to 
me  than  Mr.  Mosse's  paper  on  *  Ceylon  Irrigation,'  and  I  should  much  like 
to  attend  if  I  were  in  good  health,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  for  practical 
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importance  to  the  native  population  of  Ceylon  cannot  be  surpassed  ;  and 
no  one,  probably,  in  England  is  more  capable  of  treating  it  scientifically 
than  Mr.  Mosse. 

Believe  me  to  be  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  B.  LONGDEN. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Before  I  call  upon  Mr.  Mosse  to  read  his  paper,  I 
have  to  announce  that  since  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting  addresses  of 
condolence  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  His  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
were  duly  presented,  conveying  the  respectful  regrets  of  the  Council 
and  Fellows  at  the  sad  and  sudden  death  of  His  Eoyal  Highness 
Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  E.G.  I  have  now  to  inform  you 
that  gracious  acknowledgments  of  these  addresses  have  been 
received,  and  will  be  communicated  to  the  Fellows  in  the  usual 
manner.  I  have  also  the  pleasure  of  announcing  some  additions  to 
the  Building  Fund,  which  raise  the  total  donations  to  £3,342. 
Four  per  cent,  debentures,  representing  £6,100,  have  been  allotted, 
so  that  the  fund  now  stands  at  £9,442  in  all.  I  may  mention  that 
this  amount  represents  contributions  from  but  82  out  of  2,274 
Fellows.  The  building  is  making  good  progress,  and  the  Council 
trust  that  those  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  will  kindly  signify  the 
same  at  their  early  convenience.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  suffi- 
cient amount  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  donations  to 
render  the  building  fit  for  occupation  without  any  necessity  for 
trenching  upon  the  reserve  fund.  This  has  been  steadily  accumu- 
lating for  several  years  past,  and  it  seems  advisable  to  keep  it 
intact  if  possible.  The  total  donations  up  to  date  are  as  under  :  — 

Amount  already  announced 

Eastern  Telegraph  Company  (Limited)      

Eastern  Extension,  &c.,  Telegraph  Company  (Limited) 

G.  A.  Anstey,  Esq 

John  T.  Arundel,  Esq 

Messrs.  Alex.  Sclanders  &  Co.  (New  Zealand) 
James  Carmichael  Smith,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Bahamas) 
Thomas  Douglas,  Esq.  (New  Zealand)        

Total  Donations £3,342    0    0 

I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Mosse  to  read  the  paper  which  he  has  been 
good  enough  to  prepare  for  this  evening. 
Mr.  MOSSE  then  read  his  paper  on 
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IRRIGATION  IN  CEYLON,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Tlie  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  restora- 
tion of  some  of  the  ancient  tanks  in  Ceylon,  and  of  the  result  of 
the  irrigation  works  which  have  been  repaired  or  constructed 
chiefly  during  years  in  which  I  held  the  post  of  Director  of  Public 
Works  in  that  Colony. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

The  tanks  in  Ceylon  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  of  much  his- 
torical interest.  The  late  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  for  several  years 
Colonial  Secretary  in  Ceylon,  thus  alludes  to  these  tanks  :*  "  The 
number  of  these  stupendous  works,  which  were  formed  by  the  early 
sovereigns  of  Ceylon  about  B.C.  104,  almost  exceeds  credibility. 
Kings  are  named  in  the  native  annals  each  of  whom  made  from 
fifteen  to  thirty,  together  with  canals  and  all  the  appurtenances  of 
irrigation."  Originally  these  vast  undertakings  were  completed 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  country,"  and  "out  of  compassion  for 
living  creatures,"  but  so  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
Era  they  were  frequently  formed  to  enrich  the  land  of  the  Buddhist 
temples. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  adds  :f  "  Excepting  the  exaggerated 
dimensions  of  Lake  Mceris  in  Central  Egypt  and. the  mysterious 
basin  of  Al-aram,  the  bursting  of  whose  embankment  devastated 
the  Arabian  city  of  Mareb,  no  similar  constructions  formed  by  any 
race,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  exceed  in  colossal  magnitude  the 
stupendous  tanks  of  Ceylon." 

From  a  return  made  to  Government  it  appears  that  in  1867 
there  were  in  all  4,903  tanks  in  Ceylon,  but  many  of  these  were 
village  tanks  of  small  area,  breached  and  out  of  repair,  and  many 
being  fed  by  rainfall  only,  were  frequently  unserviceable. 

I  It  appears  that  about  B.C.  504,  Panduwasa  constructed  a  tank  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  Anuradhapura,  the  ancient 
Anurogrammum  of  Ptolemy,  and  this  tank,  the  present  Bassa- 
wakulam,  was  restored  in  1876. 

§  About  B.C.  307  Devenipiatissa  formed  the  Tissawewa  Tank  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Buddhist  temple  Kattregam  in  the 
Southern  Province,  and  this  tank,  estimated  at  about  3,000  acres  in 
area,  with  a  bund  or  dam  1,400  yards  in  length,  was  restored  and 
enlarged  in  1876. 

*  Tennent' s  Ceylon,  4th  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  364,  365. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  433.  J  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  338,  339. 

§  Tumour's  Epitome  of  History  of  Ceylon. 
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*  The  Padivil  Tank,  situated  in  the  Northern  Province,  is  about 
fifteen  square  miles  in  area ;  the  dam  is  eleven  miles  long,  30  ft. 
wide  on  top,  some  200  ft.  at  the  bottom,  in  places  70  ft.  high,  and 
faced  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  steps  of  large  squared  stone. 
It  still  remains  in  ruins. 

t  The  constructor  of  this  tank  is  unknown  ;  by  some  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  Maha  Sen,  A.D.  66.  At  any  rate  an  inscription  at 
Mehintala  shows  that  previous  to  A.D.  275  it  was  the  property  of 
that  temple. 

I  Native  history  records  that,  about  A.D.  275,  Maha  Sendi  verted 
by  a  large  dam  the  water  of  the  "  Karaganga  "  river,  near 
Matale,  and  formed  a  canal  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Minery  (about 
20  miles  in  circumference),  also  that  he  constructed  sixteen  large 
tanks,  among  others  that  at  Kanthalay  near  Trincomalee,  restored 
in  1876.  §  This  tank,  containing  an  area  of  fully  6  square  miles  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  seldom  less  than  one  in  the  driest,  is  enclosed 
by  hills  of  moderate  elevation  covered  with  forest ;  the  artificial 
dam  by  which  it  is  retained  is  about  1J  miles  in  length,  about 
50ft.  in  height,  with  a  base  of  from  150  to  200ft.,  the  inner  side 
being  faced  with  a  massive  stone  revetment. 

||  The  Kalawewa  Tank,  formed  by  Dhatu-Sena,  about  A.D.  460,  is 
one  of  the  largest  tanks  in  Ceylon.  1T  Its  catchment  area  appears  to 
be  not  less  than  120  square  miles.  The  tank  is  said  to  be  about 
40  miles  in  circuit,  and  about  10  square  miles  in  area ;  the  dam, 
averaging  from  50  to  60  ft.  high,  and  20  ft.  broad  on  the  top,  is  about 
5£  miles  in  length;  it  is  still  in  good  preservation  except  at  the 
great  breach,  1,000ft.  wide,  whence  the  Kala  Oya  river  issues.  In 
common  with  many  others  in  India  and  Ceylon,  this  fine  tank 
appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  insufficient  length  (only 
200  ft.)  of  waste  weir  or  spill- water,  a  result  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary, considering  the  heavy  rainfall  in  this  Colony. 

**  From  the  Kalawewa  an  old  channel  called  the  Yodi-Ela,  40  ft. 
wide  and  53  miles  in  length,  which  formerly  carried  the  water  to 
the  capital,  Anuradhapura,  filling  in  its  course  the  large  tanks  of 
Tissawewa,  Bassawakulam,  and  Bulankulam,  still  exists.  For  the 
last  four  years  the  restoration  of  this  tank  and  channel  has  been 


*  Tennent's  History  of  Ceylon,  4th  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  504. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  507.  J  Ibid.,  p.  504. 

§  Sessional  Paper  iv.  of  1867,  p.  207,  where  a  larger  area  than  the  above  is 
given. 

||  Tennent's  History  of  Ceylon,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  468.      H  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  602. 
**  Ceylon  Sessional  Paper  xlix.  of  1877. 
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under  the  consideration  of  Government,  but  as  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  repairs  amounted  to  Bs.  545,500,  work  to  the  value  of 
Es.  89,430  only  had  up  to  1882  been  executed. 

About  A.D.  795,  King  Dappula  improved  the  extensive  works 
connected  with  the  Minery  Lake,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pollowuarrua,  the  second  capital  of  Ceylon ;  and  in  A.D.  1071, 
Wijeyabahu  I.  repaired  many  of  these  works,  which  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  Soltean  interregnum. 

About*  A.D.  1153,  Prakrama  Bahu  I.  cut  the  Jaya-ganga  canal 
to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  Kalawewa  tank  to  Anuradhapura ;  he  is 
said  to  have  constructed  t  "  1,407  tanks,  and  to  have  repaired  1,395." 
He  also  cut  many  canals  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  rivers  into 
tanks  "  of  such  vast  dimensions  that  they  were  known  as  the  Seas 
of  Prakrama ;  "  and  he  formed  the  \  Kaalinde  Canal  to  conduct 
the  waters  of  the  Minery  Lake  to  the  northward. 

Of  the  works  of  Prakrama  Bahu,  the  Ellehara  Canal  was  the 
most  extensive,  and,  in  an  engineering  view,  the  most  remarkable. 
Commencing  at  Ellehara  with  an  enormous  stone  dam  across  the 
Ambanganga  river,  formerly  called  the  Karaganga,  a  huge  embank- 
ment, ranging  from  40  to  90  ft.  high,  and  for  many  miles  averaging 
80  ft.,  was  continued  without  intermission  to  Kondrowawe,  a  dis- 
tance of  24  miles.  By  damming  up  the  rivers,  this  embankment 
formed  a  series  of  lagoons,  which  probably  were  the  "  Seas  of 
Prakrama,"  and  from  Ellehara  to  Kondrowawe  they  appear  to  have 
been  navigable  by  boats.  From  Kondrowawe  a  canal,  some  5  miles 
in  length,  more  in  cutting  than  in  embankment,  conveyed  the 
water,  first  to  Minery  Lake,  and  then  afterwards  to  Kanthalay  tank, 
formerly  called  Gantalawe,  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  being  57 
miles. 

The  most  interesting  engineering  feature,  the  old  stone  dam 
across  the  "  Ambanganga,"  was  thus  built ;  its  breadth  at  the  top 
is  33  yards,  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  ordinary 
seasons  is  40  ft. ;  it  is  built  throughout  of  huge  blocks  of  hewn 
stone  embedded  in  mortar,  which  still  remains  in  the  interstices ; 
the  stones  in  the  interior  of  the  work  were  carved  with  figures,  and 
evidently  had  formed  part  of  a  building  of  an  earlier  date  ;  great 
engineering  skill  is  shown  in  preparing  the  rock  to  receive  the 
foundations  of  this  stone  dam.  Upon  the  outer  side  these  consist 
of  a  trench  cut  into  the  solid  rock  to  receive  the  first  layer  of 

*  Tumour's  Epitome  of  History  of  Ceylon. 

t  Tennent's  Ceylon,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  408,  409. 

J  Tumour's  Epitome  of  History  of  Ceylon. 
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masonry ;  at  a  distance  of  25  ft.  inwards  is  a  continuous  row  of 
holes,  2ft.  square  and  3ft.  apart,  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  3ft. ; 
into  these  were  fitted  large  stone  pillars,  the  remains  of  some 
of  which,  broken  short  off,  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  of  them  pro- 
truding above  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  a  height  of  about  2  ft.* 

The  system  by  which  these  ancient  works  were  constructed  was 
that  which  from  time  immemorial  had  existed  in  Ceylon,  "  Kaja- 
caria,"  t  or  forced  labour.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  safe- 
guards this  system  was  enforced  in  early  times  is  not  known,  but 
wherever  labour  was  required  for  public  works,  tanks,  or  buildings, 
"  Eajacaria  "  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  resorted  to.  A  marked 
exception  to  this  rule  is  related  of  King  Tissa,|  who,  in  A.D.  201, 
caused  the  monuments  at  Anuradhapura  to  be  restored  with  paid 
labour. 

The  former  production  of  rice  and  the  decay  of  irrigation  works 
in  Ceylon  are  thus  alluded  to  in  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  that  island  in  1867  :§ — 

"  At  a  period  long  anterior  to  European  intercourse  with  the 
East,  Ceylon,  under  the  rule  of  its  native  sovereigns,  produced  rice 
sufficient  to  support  a  resident  population  far  more  numerous  than 
it  possesses  at  present.  Of  the  extent  of  that  population,  and  of 
the  amount  of  grain  required  for  their  consumption,  some  general 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  many  remains  of  extensive  irrigation 
works  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  [district  of  the  island.  To 
what  degree  these  works,  initiated  for  purposes  of  national  utility, 
may  have  become  the  mere  monuments  of  regal  ambition,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  ;  but  it  is  indisputable  that  the  Sinhalese 
monarchs  vied  with  each  other  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works,  and  in  giving  every  possible  encouragement  to  agricultural 
enterprise.  Vast  tracts  of  country,  now  covered  with  the  vegeta- 
tion of  centuries,  once  abounded  in  grain.  The  district  of  Pom- 
paripo,  in  the  north-western  province,  yields,  at  the  present  time, 
but  a  scanty  and  uncertain  return  to  the  husbandman  ;  yet  its 
name,  signifying  «  The  Golden  Plains,'  is  indicative  of  the  bounti- 
ful harvests  it  once  produced.  In  like  manner  the  district  of  the 
Seven  Korles  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  '  Granary  of  the 
Kandian  Kings.' 

"  The  epoch  at  which  the  larger  irrigation  works  of  thi£  island 

*  Report  by  Mr.  Churchill,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Mr.   Adams,  and  Mr.  Bailey  in 
Sessional  Paper  iv.  of  1867,  dated  19th  of  September,  1855. 
t  Tennent's  Ceylon,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  369.  427. 
J  Ibid.,  p.  428. 
§  Sessional  Paper  iv.  of  1867,  p.  5. 
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fell  into  disrepair,  and  the  causes  of  their  abandonment,  are  sub- 
jects which  scarcely  belong  to  the  present  inquiry,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  record  that  the  period  most  fruitful  in  disaster  to  these  works, 
within  modern  times,  was  coincident  with  the  abolition  of 
"  Eajacaria,"  or  about  thirty  years  ago.  (That  is,  forty-seven  years 
from  this  present  date.) 

"  However  opposed  to  European  ideas  of  social  polity,  the  system 
of  forced  labour  was  not  altogether  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the 
rural  population  of  this  island.  Its  abolition  left  them  freedom, 
but  it  gave  them  no  substitute  for  the  system  under  which  the 
nation  had  lived  from  time  immemorial.  Accustomed  to  be  led  like 
children,  and  to  look  up  to  a  strong  central  influence  for  guidance 
and  help,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  deprived  of  all  power  of 
action  for  the  common  good.  Wanting  the  strong  will  which  once 
led  them,  combination  became  impracticable.  The  tanks  and 
water-courses  hitherto  maintained  under  the  action  of  "Eajacaria," 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.  Slight  damages  were  unheeded, 
and  the  unfailing  influence  of  successive  monsoons  rapidly  con- 
verted small  fissures  into  extensive  breaches.  Cultivation  being 
thus  prevented  in  consequence  of  damaged  embankments,  the  im- 
possibility of  raising  sufficient  food  on  the  spot,  added  to  the  in- 
creasing unhealthiness  of  the  locality,  compelled  the  villagers  to 
disperse,  and  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  production  of 
grain  of  an  unwholesome  character." 

Probably  the  last  great  work  undertaken  by  "  Kajacaria  "  was  the 
road  constructed  for  military  purposes,  from  Colombo  to  Kandy, 
and  completed  in  1831. 

On  this  a  certain  number  of  natives  were  forced  to  work  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  strict  care  being  taken  that  they  were  well  fed  and 
fairly  paid  for  their  labour. 

By  an  order  in  Council,  dated  April  12,  1832,  "  Kajacaria"  was 
abolished,  and  slavery,  which  for  ages  had  existed  as  an  "  abstract 
right,  but  mitigated  for  many  years  in  the  forms  of  its  practical 
enforcement,"  ceased,  in  December  20, 1844,  to  exist  in  Ceylon.* 

Much  more  can  be  said  in  defence  of  "  Eajacaria  "  than  is  at  first 
apparent.  The  natives  of  the  East  are  very  indolent,  and  in 
Ceylon  they  delight  to  repose  all  day  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
thus  enjoying  a  terrestrial  "  Nirwana,"  that  is,  a  "  state  of  blissful 
unconsciousness  akin  to  annihilation,  which  is  regarded  by  Bud- 
dhists as  the  consummation  of  eternal  felicity." 

*See  ordinance  No.  xx.  of  1844. 
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Being  incapable  of  self-government,  the  natives  should  be 
governed  as  children,  patriarchally,  by  an  intelligent  and  benevolent 
despotism.  Statute  labour  on  the  roads,  in  other  words,  "  Eaja- 
caria,"  has  existed  in  many  countries  for  centuries,  and,  as  regards 
the  maintenance  of  roads,  it  is  still  in  force  in  Ceylon,  where  every 
man,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-five,  is  compelled  to 
perform  per  annum  six  consecutive  days'  labour  on  the  roads,  or  to 
commute  the  equivalent  by  a  payment  of  one  and  one -half  or  of  two 
rupees. 

In  the  North  Central  Province  the  system  of  "  Bajacaria"  has 
been  to  some  extent  revived,  for  the  sole  and  immediate  benefit  of 
the  persons  by  whom  the  forced  labour  is  performed.  Every  owner 
of  paddy-land  is  required  to  give  what  labour  is  required  for  the 
repair  and  improvement  of  the  village  tank  on  which  the  cultivation 
of  his  land  depends,  provided  that  the  labour  to  be  demanded  in 
any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  fixed  rate,  which  is  about 
equivalent  to  fifteen  days'  labour  for  each  acre  of  paddy-land.  This 
labour  may  be  commuted  for  a  payment  of  50  cents  a  day,  which  is 
about  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  local  price  of  labour.  This 
system  has  been  found  very  successful,  and  the  only  means  of  stop- 
ping the  decay  into  which  the  village  works  had  been  allowed  to 
fall.  The  value  of  the  work  done  on  these  works  from  1874  to 
1880  was  597,053  rupees. 

There  is  also  a  local  ordinance  which  provides  for  the  revival  of 
ancient  customs  in  regard  to  irrigation,  under  which  owners  of 
paddy  land  can  be  compelled  to  join  together  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  works  on  which  the  cultivation  of  their  lands 
depends,  and  they  are  fined  by  a  village  council  for  failure  to  perform 
their  allotted  shares  of  work. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  quite  equitable  that  the  natives,  who 
•especially  benefit  by  irrigation  works,  should,  on  payment   of  fair 
wages,  be  forced  to  labour  for  a  short  period  per  annum,  either  at 
their  construction  or  maintenance  ;  and  I  can  cite  several  instances 
where,  for  want  of  this  compulsion,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Sinhalese  villagers  to  work  upon  the  tanks  especially 
undertaken  for  their  benefit,  it  was,  in  1873,  most  difficult  to  com- 
plete the  works.     As  a  rule,  the  irrigation  works  in  the  Eastern 
Province   were   made   by  the   Tamils,   inhabiting    the    Northern 
Province. 

MODERN  IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

Great  distress  having  frequently  occurred  from   the  failure  of 
crops  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  several  ordinances  of  the 
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Ceylon  Legislature,  respecting  irrigation,  have  at  various  times 
been  passed,  and  the  following  are  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  ancient  tanks  are  now  being  restored,  or  on  which  new 
irrigation  works  are  undertaken. 

To  extend  the  paddy  cultivation,  an  Ordinance,  dated  December 
31,  1867,  contains,  among  others,  the  following  provisions  respect- 
ing "  the  construction,  repair,  and  improvement  of  irrigation 
works  "  : — 

(a)  If,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  a  majority  of 
the  cultivators  determined  that  Government  aid  was  necessary  for 
undertaking  any  irrigation  work,  plans  and  estimates  were  then 
prepared,  and  if  a  Board,  consisting  of  the  Government  Agent  of 
the  Province,*  the  Surveyor-General,  and  the  Director  of  Public 
Works,  reported  that  it  was  advisable  to  carry  out  such  works,  the 
Governor  was  empowered  to  order  them  to  be  undertaken. 

(6)  A  schedule,  containing  the  details  of  the  acreage  benefited 
and  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  was  prepared  ;  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  work,  when  executed,  was  to  be  divided,  pro  rata,  by  this 
acreage,  and  to  be  repaid  to  Government  by  ten  equal  yearly 
instalments,  ensured  by  compulsory  powers  of  recovery,  the  charge, 
meanwhile,  having  precedence  over  all  mortgages  and  encumbrances 
whatever. 

The  loss  to  Government  incurred  by  this  system  is  the  following : — 

(a)  The  interest  on  cost  of  works  during  the  ten  years  in 
which  the  expenditure  was  being  repaid  ; 

(b)  The  cost  of  maintenance   of    the   works    during   that 
period ; 

(c)  The  liability  of  the  works,  or  the   risk   of   any  over- 
expenditure  on  them  beyond  the  amount  of  the  estimated  cost, 
which  alone  could  be  recovered  from  the  cultivators. 

The  advantage  to  Government  of  this  system,  beyond  the  benefits 
of  increased  food  and  the  consequent  general  prosperity  of  the 
people,  advantages  very  great  in  themselves,  is  the  increased 
tax  received  on  the  larger  yield  of  paddy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Ceylon,  thus  allude 
to  these  advantages  in  their  report,  dated  September  18,  1867 
(Sessional  Paper  iv.  of  1867,  page  8)  :  "  The  Committee  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  depression  of  agricultural  interests,  caused 
by  the  uncertainty  of  water  supply.  They  believe  that  the  removal 

*  A  Government  Agent  in  Ceylon  is  the  chief  official  in  each  Province,  whose 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a  "  Collector"  in  India. 
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of  this  uncertainty  would  act  as  a  great  stimulus  to  native  industry, 
one  result  of  which  would  be  an  increasing  demand  for  the  Crown 
lands.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands  would  go  towards 
the  recovery  of  the  outlay  upon  irrigation  works,  whilst  the  tithe 
upon  their  produce  would  form  a  permanent  addition  to  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  Colony.  Having  in  view  the  facts  already  detailed, 
the  Committee  believe  that  the  repair  and  restoration  of  irrigation 
works,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  cultivation,  would  materially 
improve  the  condition  of  many  native  communities.  No  longer 
compelled  to  find  unwholesome  substitutes  for  rice,  the  people  would 
be  able  at  all  times  to  command  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutritious 
food,  their  health  would  become  improved,  their  physique  raised, 
and  they  might  be  fairly  expected  to  show  an  amount  of  energy  and 
enterprise  which  is  impossible  in  their  present  condition. 

"  The  Committee  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  benefits  of 
improved  means  of  irrigation  will  be  confined  to  providing  daily 
means  of  wholesome  food  to  those  who  are  now  unable  to  command 
them  ;  they  look  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  the  irrigation 
works  of  this  island  may,  by  judicious  outlay,  render  the  inhabi- 
tants less  dependent  than  at  present  on  foreign  supplies  of  food. 
The  imports  of  rice  from  India  necessitate  an  annual  payment  for 
that  grain  of  upwards  of  a  million  sterling, *  a  portion  of  which 
amount  might  be  retained  in  the  country.  It  may  fairly  be  antici- 
pated that  the  retention  and  circulation,  within  the  island,  of 
money  now  paid  away  for  imported  rice,  would  not  only  tend  to 
enrich  the  people,  but  would  increase  the  general  revenues  of  the 
country,  by  enabling  the  local  'producers  of  rice  to  become  large 
consumers  of  other  taxable  articles." 

The  customs  of  the  Sinhalese  and  the  cultivation  in  Ceylon  are 
of  a  very  primitive  character ;  property  is  equally  divided  among 
the  heirs,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  a  man  possessing  the 
20th  share  of  a  small  paddy  field,  or  that  proportion  of  a  few  cocoa- 
nut  trees. 

Paddy  is  always  cultivated  on  land  laid  out  as  level  as  possible 
in  pieces,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  terraces,  so  that  the  water  may 
flow  from  the  high  pieces  down  to  those  on  the  next  level,  and  so 
on  to  the  lowest  portions  ;  in  flat  fields  these  pieces  of  land  are 
large,  with  a  rise  of  a  few  inches  in  each  piece,  but  in  steep  fields 
the  pieces  are  smaller,  with  a  rise  of  from  one  to  two  feet. 

When  the  fields   are  well  saturated  with  water,  buffaloes  are 

8«.  *1?he  value  of  rice  ^ported  of  late  years  has  been  about  two  millions  pounds 
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turned  in  to  trample  them,  after  which  the  land  is  ploughed  by 
buffaloes,  and  then  sown  by  hand. 

No  machinery  is  used  in  Sinhalese  agriculture,  the  seed  is  "cast 
upon  the  waters,"  paddy  is  reaped  and  winnowed  by  hand,  and 
threshed,  as  of  old,  by  the  "  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn." 

Paddy  fields  are  generally  private  property,  but  there  are  also 
fields  which  belong  in  common  to  certain  villages,  where  the 
villagers  share  in  the  yield  according  to  their  labour,  from  the  man, 
who,  owning  the  buffaloes,  receives  his  share  for  their  labour, 
down  to  the  dhoby,  who  washes  the  clothes  of  the  villagers  ! ! 

The  ordinary  tax  on  paddy  lands  is  one-tenth  of  the  yield,  and 
the  value  of  a  bushel  of  paddy  may  be  taken  at  one  rupee.  The 
crop  upon  unirrigated  lands  depends  chiefly  upon  the  weather  ;  in 
dry  seasons  there  is  frequently  no  crop,  and  in  wet  seasons  the 
crop  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  rain,  but  on  the  times  at 
which  it  falls  ;  whereas,  with  irrigation  the  crop  is  not  only  cer- 
tain, but  much  greater ;  it  may  safely  be  taken  in  Ceylon  as  always 
doubled  and  frequently  trebled. 

An  Ordinance  of  the  Legislature,  dated  January  15, 1873,  gives  the 
cultivators  the  option  of  converting  the  repayment  by  ten  annual 
instalments  into  a  charge  in  perpetuity,  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
rupee  an  acre,  provided  that  this  sum  does  not  exceed  7i  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  in  some  districts  this  charge  is  paid 
in  kind. 

Under  this  Act,  which  is  still  in  force,  most  of  the  irrigated 
districts  have  converted  their  annual  payments  into  this  fixed 
charge ;  in  other  words,  for  this  small  payment  of  one  rupee  per 
acre,  the  Ceylon  Government  construct  and  maintain  the  irri- 
gation works,  receiving  only  in  addition  the  ordinary  10  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  paddy  crop. 

The  small  amount  of  this  water-rate  is  remarkable,  and  very 
exceptional.*  On  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Baree-Doab  canals, 
the  mean  water-rate  per  acre  irrigated  is  stated  to  be  Es.  2-33, 
and  in  Madras  it  was  fixed  by  Government  at  Es.  6  per  acre, 
even  although  the  ryots  were  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  Es.  10. 

Taking  the  yield  of  paddy  on  unirrigated  land  at  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  and  assuming  the  increased  yield  on  irrigated  land,  in- 
cluding a  second  crop  per  annum  over  at  least  half  the  acreage, 
at  the  moderate  increase  of  threefold,  it  appears  good  policy  for 
the  Government  to  expend  Es.  50  per  acre  on  irrigation  works,  as 

*  Proceedings  of  Inst.  of  C.E.,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  386,  418,  423  ;  also  Roorkee, 
«'  Treatise  of  Civil  Engineering,"  2nd  edition,  vol.  ii.  art.  680. 
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the  return  will  yield  fully  5  per  cent,  interest,  independent  of  the 
valuable  indirect  benefits  of  increased  prosperity  in  the  district. 

Thus  fixed  charge   Rs.  1 

Tax  on  increase  of  f§  bushels  paddy  at  Rs.  1    2 

Total  per  acre Rs.  3 

Thus  leaving  50  cents  per  acre  to  meet  cost  of  maintenance  of 
works,  beyond  the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  Es.  50.  (*See 
Eeport  of  the  Assistant  Government  Agent,  Matara,  hereafter 
quoted.) 

EAINFALL. 

The  rainfall  is  the  most  important  item  as  regards  irrigation 
works.  The  minimum  in  Ceylon  is  on  the  sea  coast  at  Manuar, 
where  for  seven  years,  ending  1877,  it  averaged  32  inches  per 
annum ;  the  maximum  is  at  Padupolla,  about  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  where  the  mean  for  nine  years  ending  in  1880  was  224 
inches,  the  maximum  in  1880  being  272  inches.  In  the  coffee 
districts  the  rainfall  varies  from  80  to  140  inches  per  annum  ;  in 
the  irrigation  district  of  the  Eastern  Province  it  is  about  60  inches, 
and  in  that  of  the  Southern  Province  it  is  some  85  inches. 

Eainfalls  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  during  twenty-four  hours 
are  not  unfrequent  all  over  the  island,  and  a  fall  of  18  inches  in 
a  day  has  occasionally  been  registered. 

In  September,  1872,  a  flood  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colombo,  covering  an  area  estimated  at  700  square  miles,!  over 
which  an  average  of  8  inches  of  rain  fell  per  day  for  four  conse- 
cutive days. 

During  the  north-east  and  south-west  monsoons,  each  of  which 
lasts  about  four  months,  the  ground  becomes  so  saturated  that  all 
the  rainfall  may  be  assumed  to  run  off,  and  as  many  of  the  ancient 
tanks  in  India^and  Ceylon  have  been  breached  from  insufficient 
waste  weir  or  overflow,  called  in  Ceylon  the  "  spill,"  it  became  of 
great  importance  to  determine  the  length  of  "spill"  required  for 
each  tank. 

To  afford  a  margin  of  safety,  I  assumed  a  rainfall  of  1  inch  per 
hour,  and  regulated  the  length  of  the  waste  weir,  so  that  with  this 
fall  the  water  should  not  rise  more  than  2  feet  over  it. 

Thus  1  inch  of  rain  per  hour  per  acre  equals  60£  cube  feet  per 
minute,  and  as  with  a  head  of  2  feet  605  cube  feet  are  discharged 
per  foot  lineal  of  weir,  it  follows  that  a  foot  of  weir  is  sufficient  for 

*  Ceylon  Administration  Report,  Southern  Province,  for  1879,  p.  138. 
t  See  Report  of  Flood  Commission,  SessionalJPaper  ii.  of  1873,  page  7, 
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10  acres  ;  in  other  words,  each  acre  of  watershed  should  have  one- 
tenth  of  a  foot  lineal  of  waste  weir. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  adopting  this  rule  arose  from  the 
labour  and  expense  of  ascertaining,  in  a  country  frequently  flat 
and  covered  with  thick  jungle,  the  approximate  area  of  the  water- 
shed. Owing  to  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  the  rivers  or  streams 
leading  into  the  tanks,  both  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
it  is  generally  impracticable  to  gauge  the  streams  with  any  cer- 
tainty, especially  as  the  officer  in  charge  has  other  tanks  to  super- 
vise, and  before  he  could  be  called  to  any  one  the  flood  had  pro- 
bably subsided.  A  margin  to  meet  these  contingencies  is  therefore 
given  to  the  length  of  waste  weir. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  of  the  many  tanks  restored  during 
the  last  ten  years  only  four  have  suffered  from  insufficient  waste 
weir  ;  that  three  of  these  casualties  occurred  during  an  extraordi- 
nary flood,*  such  as  had  not  been  known  for  fifty  years ;  and  that  in  one 
case  there  had  been  a  rainfall  of  42  inches  during  the  month,  and  of 
12  inches  during  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  breach  in 
the  dam. 

Rain  gauges  are  kept  at  each  tank,  and  the  height  of  the  water 
over  the  sill  and  under  or  over  the  waste  weir  is  registered  daily, 
but  a  certain  distrust  exists  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements 
taken  by  the  native  overseers. 

The  mean  evaporation  in  Colombo  for  the  last  eleven  years  has 
averaged  -212  inches  per  day,  the  mean  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
air  during  that  period  was  75,  complete  saturation  being  100. 

QUANTIFY  OF  WATER  REQUIRED  PER  CROP. 

It  is  calculated  in  Madras  that  for  paddy  cultivation  a  cubic  yard 
of  water  is  required  for  every  square  yard  of  land  to  be  irrigated 
constantly  throughout  the  year.  This  quantity,  which  equals  cube 
yards  4,840,  or  say  cube  yards  5,000  per  acre,  is  generally 
considered  sufficient. 

In  the  Southern  Province  of  Ceylon,  where  the  drought  is  by  no 
means  so  continuous  as  in  India,  the  tanks  being  replenished 
during  the  dry  season,  half  this  quantity  is  ample  for  one  crop,  and 
two  crops  are  usually  raised  there  per  annum,  the  "yala"crop 
being  the  largest. 

Three  special  waterings  are  usually  given,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
first  and  last  waterings  being  the  most  important,  as  in  default  of 

*  See  Sessional  Paper  xvi.  of  1878,  pp.  9  and  11. 
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the  first  watering  the  crop  will  not  germinate,  and  for  want  of  the 
last  it  will  not  mature. 

In  the  Eastern  Province,  where  the  rain,  which  falls  chiefly 
during  the  north-east  monsooon,  is  about  60  in.  per  annum,  the 
depth  of  water  required  for  a  crop  is  said  to  be  about  36  in.,  and 
as  only  one  crop  per  annum  is  grown  in  this  district,  the  yield  on 
irrigated  land  is  from  twice  to  two  and  a-half  times  that  pro- 
duced on  unirrigated  land.  This  return  would,  however,  pay  five 
per  cent,  on  an  expenditure  of  fully  Bs.  30  per  acre  irrigated,  and 
the  market  value  of  land  irrigated  as  compared  with  that  ^irri- 
gated has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  yield.  (Eeport 
of  the  Government  Agent,  Eastern  Province,  hereafter  quoted) 

In  the  Southern  Province  it  requires  3  inches  of  water  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  sowing,  then  about  10  inches  during  the  first  two 
months,  and  finally  about  11  inches  more  to  mature  the  crop,  say 
24  inches  in  all,  but  of  this  quantity  12  inches  is  usually  supplied 
by  rainfall. 

VILLAGE  TANKS  IN  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  PROVINCE. 

The  earthwork  required  for  village  tanks  is  done  by  the  cultiva- 
tors themselves,  each  man  working,  without  remuneration,  for  30 
days  per  annum  until  the  particular  tank  with  which  he  is  connected 
is  completed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  provide  and  con- 
struct, free  of  cost  to  the  village,  the  ironwork  and  masonry 
required  for  the  sluice  and  waste  weir.  No  water-rate  is  charged 
on  lands  irrigated  under  this  system. 

The  repairs  of  these  village  tanks  were  commenced  in  1874,  and 
the  following  is  the  result  of  the  work  done  to  them  up  to  end  of 
1881:— 

Number  of  tanks  provided  with  sluices        . .         . .  199 

Number  of  sluices  constructed           206 

Number  of  permanent    "spills"    or  waste  weirs 

constructed       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          , .  53 

Total  cost  of  sluices  and  "  spills  " Es.  259,785 

Average  cost  of  sluices  and  "  spills  "  per  tank       T.  „        1,305 

The  number  of  tanks  on  which  the  villagers  worked,  chiefly  in 
forming  and  strengthening  the  dams  in  1881,  was  912. 

The  quantity  of  earthwork  thus  executed  from  1874  to  1881 
inclusive  was  cube  yards  2,574,474,  and  its  value,  at  30  cents  per 
cube  yard,  amounted  to  Ks.  772,342.* 

*  Administration  Report,  North  Central  Province,  by  Government  Agent, 
for  1881. 
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Alluding  to  the  village  tanks  restored  in  the  North-Central 
Province,  the  Government  Agent  thus  writes  in  his  Administration 
Raportfor  1878  :  "  As  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report,  the 
Government  has  provided  117  tanks  with  the  necessary  masonry 
works  in  sluices  and  spill  waters  at  a  cost  of  136,988  rupees,  or  at 
an  average  cost  for  each  tank  of  1,170  rupees.  The  people,  by  whom 
the  restoration  of  the  embankments  is  undertaken,  have  worked  on 
856  tanks,  and  the  value  of  the  earthwork  done  by  them  is  com- 
puted at  387,410  rupees.  The  earthwork  necessary  for  the 
complete  repair  of  each  village  tank  is  estimated  at  3,200  rupees, 
or  about  three  times  the  value  of  the  masonry  contributed  by 
Government.  As  the  work  done  by  the  people  is  spread  over  not 
less  than  seven  years,  no  village  tank,  except  under  specially 
favourable  conditions,  has  as  yet  been  completely  restored  ;  but  the 
large  additions  made  to  the  embankments  by  the  united  labour  of 
the  landowners  have  already  borne  good  fruit ;  it  has  not  only 
stopped  the  process  of  decay  and  ruin  which  threatened  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  irrigation  works  of  this  great  tank  country, 
but  it  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  cultivation ;  has  enabled  the 
tanks  to  withstand  floods  ;  has  doubled  the  price  of  land ;  has 
enabled  the  people  to  cultivate  annually  a  far  larger  portion  of  the 
existing  fields  than  has  been  possible  within  human  memory,  and 
gives  immediate  promise  of  a  large  increase  in  the  area  of  land 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  restoration  of  the  village  tanks, 
even  though  as  yet  incomplete,  has  secured  to  Nuwara  Kalawiya  in 
1878  the  finest  paddy  harvest  ever  known,  under  conditions  which 
before  the  work  of  restoration  commenced  resulted  in  total  failure 
of  paddy  cultivation.  In  the  former  weak  state  of  the  bunds,  a 
heavy  flood  breached  almost  every  tank,  and  left  the  people  as 
entirely  without  water  as  if  there  had  been  a  total  drought ;  but  in 
the  great  floods  of  December,  1877,  it  was  found  that  the  tanks, 
with  only  a  very  few  exceptions,  had  been  so  far  improved  as  to 
hold  up  a  quantity  of  water  larger  than  they  had  ever  contained 
before  within  living  memory,  without  being  breached;  and  the 
result  was  the  largest  crop  and  the  largest  land  revenue  ever  known  ; 
while  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  North  Matale,  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  life  and  cultivation,  but  without  any  attempt  having  been 
made  to  restore  the  tanks,  all  the  tanks  were  breached  and  there 
was  no  cultivation.  Though  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  has  not 
yet  materially  increased,  greater  security  has  been  given  generally 
to  cultivation  by  the  improved  state  of  the  tanks,  and  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  existing  fields  which  is  culti- 
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vated  whenever  there  is  sufficient  rain  to  fill  the  tanks,  and  also  a 
marked  increase  in  the  paddy  revenue,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement  for  the  five  years  during  which  the  province  has  existed : 
"  Paddy  revenue  for  the  five  years  1874 — 1878,  showing  also  the 
extent  sown  and  the  produce  : — 

1874.  1875.            1876.           1877.           1878. 

Pelas.*  Pelas.         Pelas.         Pelas.         Pelas. 

Extent  sown  in  Pela 2,277  13,740       20,910       5,974       21,104 

Produce  in  Pela 17,745  112,490  142,740  42,143  164,594 

Rs.  Us.              Rs.              Rs.               Rs. 

Revenue  in  Rupees    11,963  28,583       31,959  18,065      44,732 

"  From  the  time  known  as  the  British  accession  in  1815  down  to 
1874,  a  period  of  sixty  years,  the  district  of  Nuwara  Kalawiya 
was  entirely  neglected,  and  the  tanks  had  fallen  into  such  a  ruinous 
state  that  they  barely  sufficed  to  hold  up  enough  water  for  half  of 
the  existing  fields.  Gradually,  as  the  work  of  restoration  pro- 
gresses, they  hold  more  and  more  water,  and  the  extent  of  the 
original  fields,  which  can  be  sown  with  security,  increases  accord- 
ingly, with  the  satisfactory  results  shown  in  the  statement  given 
above.  As  soon  as  the  restoration  has  gone  so  far  as  to  provide 
more  water  than  is  necessary  for  the  existing  fields,  there  will  be  a 
general  demand  for  additional  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  present  gain  is  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  existing  fields 
which  can  be  cultivated,  and  the  greater  security  attending  the 
cultivation,  by  the  diminished  risk  of  loss  of  water,  which  was 
formerly  of  frequent  occurrence,  owing  to  the  ruined  state  of  the 
bunds.  The  bad  harvests  of  1874  and  1877  were  the  result  of 
insufficient  rainfall  to  fill  the  tanks.  In  like  manner,  the  distress 
of  the  present  year  is  caused  by  the  general  failure,  not  only  of  the 
paddy  harvests,  but  of  all  the  winter  crops,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  usual  rains  in  the  last  quarter  of  1878  and  in  January  of  this 
year.  When  with  sufficient  water  the  tanks,  even  in  their  partially 
restored  state,  enable  the  people  to  raise  such  crops  as  those  of 
1878,  and  bring  in  so  largely  increased  a  revenue  as  is  shown  by 
the  foregoing  statement,  the  argument  in  favour  of  not  leaving  any 
tanks  dependent  on  rain  supply  when  there  exists  the  means  of 
filling  them  from  rivers,  is  exceedingly  strong  ;  and  it  may  be  well 
here  to  repeat  what  is  stated  in  the  Annual  Eeport  for  1876,  that : 
'  Though  the  importance  of  repairing  the  small  tanks,  so  that  they 
may  store  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rain  that  falls,  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  over-rated,  still  it  is  not  of  less  importance  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  this  province  to  endeavour  to  utilise  the 

*  A  pela  is  an  area  of  about  half  an  acre. 
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rivers  which  now  run  to  waste,  and  render  the  people  independent, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  the  local  rainfall,  which  is  most  uncertain,  and 
generally  insufficient.'  .... 

"  Deficient  rainfall  means  deficient  crops,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Government  will  not  longer  delay  the  restoration  of  the 
magnificent  canals  and  river-fed  tanks  of  supply  which  will  render 
cultivation  no  longer  precarious,  but  will  bring  to  it  the  security  of 
an  increasing  supply  of  water,  such  as  it  possessed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Sinhalese  Kings.  It  is  on  the  restoration  of  these  large 
artificial  lakes,  and  their  connected  network  of  canals,  that  '  the 
future  pr6sperity  of  this  province  mainly  depends  ;  and,  until  they 
are  restored,  the  Government  cannot  expect  to  receive  any  large 
return  for  the  large  outlay  incurred  on  roads  and  other  public 
works.'  " 

MAINTENANCE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WATER. 

The  maintenance  of  the  irrigation  works  pertains  to  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  they  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  superintending  officer  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Under  this  officer,  an  overseer,  with  some  coolies,  has  charge  of 
each  tank  or  irrigation  work,  for  its  maintenance  and  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water.  Ordinary  maintenance  of  tanks  consists  chiefly 
in  repairing  slight  settlements  or  slips,  including  the  damages  done 
by  the  trespass  of  cattle  or  of  wild  animals  ;  also,  in  cutting  out 
ant  hills  and  in  repairing  the  damages  done  by  the  "  burrowing  "  of 
alligators  in  the  dams. 

On  the  application  of  the  Government  Agent  or  of  the  village 
authorities,  the  overseer  opens  the  sluice  so  as  to  discharge  the 
water  required  for  the  give  a  time,  and  he  is  held  responsible  for 
reporting  to  the  Public  Works  officer  any  damage  which  may  occur 
to  the  works,  and  for  taking  every  precaution  for  their  safety. 

The  duties  of  overseers  in  charge  of  irrigation  works  are  clearly 
defined  in  the  Public  Works  instructions  ;  but  however  full  and 
advisable  the  rules  may  be,  great  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  them 
intelligently  and  faithfully  carried  out  by  natives. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  superintendence  of  irrigation  works 
devolves  upon  the  Public  Works  officer  of  the  district,  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  duties  of  constructing  any  new  roads,  new  buildings, 
or  special  repairs  of  these  works  which  may  be  on  hand  at  the  time. 
The  irrigation  works  being  frequently  in  remote  districts  difficult  of 
access,  the  superintendence  is  sometimes  inadequate. 

To  prevent  waste  of  water  and  jobbery  in  its  distribution,  as  well 
as  to  exercise  efficient  supervision  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
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works,  each  irrigated  district  should  be  under  the  charge  of  an 
experienced  European  officer,  whose  sole  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  duties.  I  ani  confident  that  the  cost  of  this  arrangement  would 
be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  pecuniary  saving  which  it  would 
produce. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  completed  irrigation  works, 
excluding  village  tanks,  which  have  been  undertaken,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  ordinances  alluded  to,  from  1868  to  July  1,  1881 
(from  a  return  by  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  Ceylon,  dated 
January  27,  1882) :— 


Name  of  Pr< 

Northern  Provin 
North  Central  P 
Central 
North  Western 
Western 
Eastern 
Southern 

No.  of 
)vinca.      Irrigation 
Works. 

ce  1 

Estimated 
acreage 
capable  of 
Irrigation. 
Acres. 
200 
2,300 
7,730 
5,460 
1,577 
57,070 
15,731 

Average  cost 
Actual        per  estimated 
Expenditure,    acre  capable 
of  Irrigation. 
Rs.                      Rs. 
10,808              54-04 
176,367            76-68 
89,528             11-58 
220,299             40-34 
37,571             23-82 
810,939             14-20 
783,718            56-17 

rovince*          3 

8 
9 
12 
22 
24 

Totals    ..  79  90,068          2,129,230  23-64 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  taken  by  provinces,  the 
minimum  cost  of  irrigation  works  per  estimated  acre  capable  of 

irrigation  has  been  approximately Rs.  11*58 

The  maximum  cost  ,,  76-68 

And  the  average  cost  per  acre ,,  23'64 

The  above  figures  are  approximate,  as  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
arriving,  correctly,  at  the  acreage  which  can  practically  be 
irrigated ;  for  this  depends  not  only  upon  the  acreage  which  lies 
under  a  tank,  and  upon  the  rainfall  necessary  to  fill  the  tanks  in 
the  first  instance,  but  upon  the  rain,  which  may  more  or  less 
replenish  the  tank  or  river  during  the  dry  season.  The  acreage 
irrigated  also  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  the  water  is 
husbanded  and  distributed  ;  unfortunately,  in  general,  much  water 
is  wasted.  In  recording  the  acreage  capable  of  irrigation,  the 

*  The  average  in  the  North  Central  Province  is  unduly  high,  as  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  13£  miles  of  the  Yodi  Ela  channel  is  included,  while  the  acreage  is 
only  partly  shown.  A  further  length  of  40  miles  of  channel  and  the  head  works 
have  to  be  completed;  the  work  is  then  estimated  to  irrigate  500  acres  per 
mile,  that  is,  about  25,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  545,500,  which  gives  an  average 
of  Rs.  21-8  per  acre,  and  including  the  two  works  Bassawakkulam  and  Maha 
Madawachchiya  the  total  will  be  about  26,000  acres,  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.  632, 435, 
giving  an  average  of  Rs.  24-3  per  acre.  The  Bassawakkulam  tank  at  Anura- 
dhapura,  repaired  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  60,705,  and  the  tank  at  Vavotdya  Vilankulam, 
in  the  Northern  Province,  the  cost  of  which  was  Rs.  10,808,  were  undertaken 
more  to  obtain  a  water  supply  for  those  stations  than  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
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lowest  figures  given  in  the  official  returns  have  invariably  been 
taken. 

Including  the  cost  of  village  tanks  previously  alluded  to,  the 
total  expenditure  on  irrigation  works  in  Ceylon  from  1868  to  1880, 
both  inclusive,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Amount 

Amount  of  expended  Amount 

Irrigation  Vote        on  Construction  expended  Total 

including         including  Salaries,  on  Expenditure. 

Maintenance.       Allowances,  and    Maintenance. 

cost  of  Surveys. 

Rg.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs. 

3,773,321  3,082,618  237,761  3,320,379 

Averages  per  annum ..     290,255  287,124  18,289  255,413 

From  1868  *  to  1st  August,  1878,  the  irrigation  works  should  be 
credited  with  the  following  sums  in  addition  to  the  value  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  increased  yield  of  the  paddy  crop,  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  has  always  been  doubled,  and  frequently  trebled. 

Rs. 
Amount  realised  by  sale  of  Government  land,  which  otherwise  would 

probably  have  remained  unsold 312,814 

Amount  realised  by  water  rate    1 16,080 

Amount  due  on  water  rate,  the  payment  of  which,  for  various  reasons 

had  been  delayed   246,447 

Us.  675,341 

If  this  sum  be  deducted  from  the  total  expenditure  on  irrigation, 
Es.  3,320,379,  the  balance  as  the  cost  of  the  works  up  to  the  end  of  * 
1880  would  be  Rs.  2,645,038. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Ceylon  Government  to  "  en- 
quire into  the  taxes  on  home-grown  grain,  and  the  Customs  duties 
on  imported  grain,"  reported  on  30th  October,  1877,  as  follows  :f — 
"  The  policy  we  would  recommend  is  not  to  remit  or  materially 
reduce  taxation,  but  to  make  rice  cheaper  by  extending  and 
improving  the  communications  by  road  and  railway  throughout  the 
whole  interior  of  the  island,  and  by  restoring  and  improving  irri- 
gation works  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  local  production  of 
grain.  The  success  of  the  irrigation  works  in  the  Eastern  Province 
shows  that  this  is  the  true  policy.  The  restoration  of  those  works 
was  commenced  twenty  years  ago  by  Sir  Henry  Ward,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  and  it  is  the  only  part  of  the 
island  where  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  render  it  possible  to  judge 
of  the  results.  Thousands  of  acres,  of  which  24,000  are  in  one 
block,  have  now  been  converted  from  forest  and  jungle  into  pro- 

*  Ceylon  Sessional  Paper,  No.  38,  of  1879. 
t  Ibid.,  No.  xvi.,  of  1877. 
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ductive  paddy  fields,  the  owners  of  which  are  able  to  send  large 
quantities  of  surplus  grain  to  Jaffna  and  Badulla,  and  other  parts 
of  the  island.  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  similar  results 
from  following  the  same  policy  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  in 
order  that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  do  more  and  not  less 
than  it  has  hitherto  done  in  this  direction,  we  should  wish  to  see  the 
revenues  increased  and  not  diminished." 

Finally,  the  Commissioners  thus  express  their  views  as  to  the 
importance  of  extending  reproductive  works  : — 

"  The  great  object  for  the  Government  to  accomplish  is  to  make 
the  country  produce  enough  grain  for  its  native  and  immigrant 
population,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  is  desirable  to  continue  on 
a  larger  scale  than  hitherto  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
irrigation  works  throughout  the  country. 

"  It  is  more  to  the  interest  both  of  the  native  population  and  of 
the  European  planter  to  extend  the  irrigation  and  to  improve  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  and 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  island,  than  to  reduce  taxation." 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  from  1865  to  the  end  of  1871, 
when  the  revenue  of  the  Colony  did  not  exceed  Es.  11,000,000  per 
annum,  the  sum  voted  for  the  public  works  of  the  island  amounted 
to  Es.  24,992,010,*  or  an  average  for  the  seven  years  of 
Es.  3,570,287  per  annum,  and  that  during  the  next  six  years  up  to 
the  end  of  1877,  with  an  income  never  exceeding  Es.  14,676,000 
per  annum,  the  votes  for  public  works  amounted  to  Es.  22,340,096,1 
or  an  average  of  Es.  3,723,349  per  annum. 

The  largest  expenditure  of  the  Public  Works  Department  was 
in  1878,  when  it  amounted  toEs.  5, 553, 638,  J  and  for  the  five  years 
from  1875  to  1879  inclusive,  it  averaged  Es.  4,884,263  per  annum. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
from  1855  to  1860,  that  a  liberal  expenditure  on  reproductive 
works  was  first  sanctioned,  a  policy  which  has  '  *  resulted  in  the 
expansion  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  revenue." 

This  wise  policy  is  still  followed,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  greater  portion  if  not  the  whole  surplus  of  the  revenue 
over  the  fixed  expenditure  of  Ceylon  has  been  devoted  to  repro- 

*  Address  of  Governor  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  closing  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Ceylon  on  December  29,  1871. 

t  Address  of  Governor  Sir  William  Gregory,  on  closing  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Ceylon  on  May  7,  1877. 

t  Administration  Report  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  Ceylon,  for 
1878. 
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dactive  works,  viz.,  new  roads  and  bridges,  new  buildings,  irri- 
gation works,  and  the  repairs  of  these  several  works. 

This  expenditure  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  on  the  Bailway 
extensions,  Colombo  Harbour  and  Colombo  Water  Works,  the  cost  of 
which  are  defrayed  from  loans  raised  on  debentures. 

In  the  Administration  Report  of  the  Public  Works  Department 
for  1880  the  Director,  Mr,  Churchill,  writes:  "As  remarked  in 
previous  annual  reports,  the  expenditure  on  irrigation  is  proving 
most  remunerative  and  beneficial.  In  the  Eastern  Province,  by  the 
erection  of  the  anicuts  and  supply  channels,  perfect  control  is 
obtained  over  the  rivers,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  are  stored 
during  the  floods  and  distributed,  during  the  cultivating  season, 
over  the  vast  tracts  of  land  now  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
admitting  of  even  a  second  crop  being  grown  during  the  dry 
season  by  the  aid  of  the  flood  water  stored  in  the  tanks. 

"The  same  good  result  is  also  to  be  seen  in  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces where  irrigation  works  have  been  carried  out. 

"A  survey  and  examination  is  being  made  of  the  ancient 
irrigation  works  in  the  Mannar  districts  of  the  Northern  Province, 
which  centuries  ago  was  one  of  the  great  rice-producing  districts 
of  Ceylon.  So  far  as  they  have  gone,  these  surveys  tend  to  show 
that  these  ancient  works  can  be  restored,  and  the  now  waste  lands 
be  made  as  productive  and  remunerative  as  of  old." 

The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  irrigation  works  for  the  years 
1878,  1879,  and  1880,  averaged  Es.  33,147  per  annum,  or  about 
1  per  cent,  of  their  total  cost. 

GENERAL   RESULTS. 

The  irrigation  works  referred  to  having  been  so  recently 
completed,  there  has  not  yet  been  time  sufficient  to  show  their  full 
results  ;  they  have  also  been  constructed  too  much  individually,  or 
as  separate  works,  instead  of  being,  as  in  many  cases  practicable, 
grouped  together  and  carried  out  as  one  system. 

In  the  Revenue  Administration  Reports  for  1879,  the  Government 
Agents  write  as  follows  : — 

"  EASTERN  PROVINCE. 

"  Irrigation. — Under  this  head  I  have  to  notice  that  the  south- 
ern pattus  of  Batticoloa  district  have  further  cause  to  be  thankful  to 
Government,  in  that  their  wants  have  not  been  lost  sight  of, 
notwithstanding  the  unforeseen  additional  expenditure  called  out  by 
the  destructive  work  of  the  flood  of  1878,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
declining  revenue,  as  I  said  before.  The  irrigation  scheme  is  being 
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steadily  proceeded  with  year  by  year.  Last  year  witnessed  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  anicuts,  sluices,  &c.,  benefiting 
thousands  of  acres,  such  as  those  at  Kaliyodai,  Aladiyodai,  and 
Suriyadi,  &c,,  while  of  the  works  for  this  year,  already  in  progress 
at  the  time  of  writing,  two  large  ones,  the  Pattamputti  anicut  and 
the  storage  channel  for  Irakkamam  tank,  will  be  available  before 
the  year  closes." 

Similarly  the  Government  Agent  North-Western  Province 
reports : — 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  usefulness  of  the  restoration 
of  the  village  tanks.  By  providing  sluices,  which  the  Government 
supplies  free  of  charge,  the  injurious  practice  of  cutting  the  bund 
is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  by  the  raising  and  repair  of  the  bunds 
(which  the  villagers  undertake)  the  tanks  are  made  to  hold  more 
water,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  under  them  becomes  less 
precarious.  It  would  also  be  undoubtedly  useful  to  the  people,  and 
profitable  to  the  Government,  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  large 
tanks,  which,  though  now  breached,  would  if  repaired  give  an 
assured  supply  of  water  to  fields  already  under  cultivation.  There 
are  several  such  tanks  in  the  province,  but  the  best  of  them  is 
Pandawewa,  which  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  Dewamedi  Hatpattu, 
where  three  out  of  five  crops  fail  for  want  of  water.  The  tank  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Panduwasa,  the  second  King  of  Ceylon. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  close  to  the  end  of  the  bund. 
The  tank  was  last  breached  about  eighty  years  ago,  It  is  fed  by 
the  Kalamunu-oya,  a  stream  which  drains  a  large  extent  of  country, 
and  would  constantly  replenish  the  stock  of  water.  The  area  of  the 
tank,  when  restored,  will  be  nearly  1,400  acres,  and  it  will  irrigate 
about  2,500  acres I  only  hope  that  the  cost  will  not  be  pro- 
hibitive, and  that  the  work  of  restoration  will  be  one  of  the  works  to 
be  undertaken  under  the  irrigation  vote  of  next  year.  *That  it  will 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  people  I  am  thoroughly  convinced." 

In  the  Administration  Eeport  for  1880,  the  Assistant  Govern- 
ment Agent  of  the  Southern  Province  writes  : — 

«  The  Tissamaharama  irrigation  scheme  promises  exceedingly 
well,  and  I  believe  will  amply  repay  all  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  upon  it.  The  expenditure  up  to  date  has  been  approximately 
Us.  142,000,  and  it  requires  a  further  outlay  of  about  Rs,  60,000 
to  make  provision  for  meeting  the  large  demand  there  will  soon  be 

for  water 1,940  acres  under  the  tank  have  been  already 

sold,  realising  a  sum  of  Rs,  25,870,  and  I  have  received  applications 
for  about  another  1,000  acres,  but  the  sale  of  land  has  been  stopped 
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till  better  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  water  can  be  made.  In 
anticipation,  however,  of  the  completion  of  the  work,  I  am  having 
4,000  acres  of  land  cut  up  for  sale,  which,  when  cultivated,  will 
open  the  country  from  the  tank  to  the  sea  at  Kirinda,  and  make  the 

Magam-pattu  the  richest  agricultural  centre  of  the  province 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  locality  will  dis- 
appear as  the  country  is  opened  up  and  a  regular  supply  of  good 
water  and  food  is  obtained." 

The  Government  Agent,  Southern  Province,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Ceylon  Government,  dated  March  12,  1880,  alludes  to  Tis- 
samaharama  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  report  that  the  restoration  of  this  work  promises  to 
prove  a  great  success,  and  fully  to  justify  the  expenditure  upon  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  sight  of  the  splendid 
crops  on  the  200  acres  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
This  extent  will  be  increased  to  500  acres  in  about  a  couple  of 
years. 

"  All  the  land  for  which  there  is  sufficient  water  will  now  un- 
doubtedly sell  by  degrees,  and  be  brought  into  cultivation  without 
any  attempt  at  forcing,  by  forming  what  have  been  called  'colonies' 
or  pauper  settlements,  and  without  the  offer  of  any  more  liberal 
terms  than  are  now  accorded  under  Sir  Henry  Ward's  Minute. 

"  The  reclamation  of  the  whole  land  will  no  doubt  be  a  work  of 
time,  but  it  will,  when  accomplished,  be  a  work  of  the  highest 
benefit,  and  will  materially  improve  the  climate.  Already  the  cleared 
land  is  found  to  be  comparatively  free  from  the  fever  for  which  the 
place  is  known." 

The  Assistant  Government  Agent  of  the  Matara  District,  Southern 
Province,  gives  the  following  return  of  irrigation  works  in  that 
district  for  the  years  1878  and  1879  :— 


Acreage  irrigated . .          . . 

Capital  expended ..          ..         ..         ..         ,.          ..     (Rs.) 

Cost  per  acre         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         ,, 

Increased   revenue   on  tithe    and  water-rate  representing 

interest  on  expended  capital. . 
Rate  per  cent,  on  capital 


1878. 

6,859 

386,236 

56-31 

19,879 
5-12 


1879. 

6,859 

386,236 

56-31 

18,958 
4-90 


The  Assistant  Government  Agent  adds  :  "  It  has  only  been  during 
1878  and  1879  that  the  works  have  been  in  full  play,  and  their 
effect  was  even  then  much  neutralised  by  unseasonable  floods ;  but, 
with  every  disadvantage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  return  on  the  ex- 
pended capital  for  the  two  years  was  5  per  cent.,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  in  the  future  this  will  be  exceeded." 
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As  regards  the  general  advantages  of  irrigation  works  and  as  a 
means  of  water  supply  in  the  dry  districts  of  Ceylon,  irrespective 
of  their  benefit  to  paddy  cultivation,  the  Government  Agent  of  the 
Northern  Province  thus  writes  in  his  Administration  Report  for 
1880  :— 

"  Irrigation  works,  as  they  are  termed,  seemed  to  me  to  be  too 
much  considered  merely  in  their  connection  with  paddy  cultivation 
and  the  effect  they  would  have  in  increasing  the  cultivation  of  paddy. 
As  regards,  however,  such  comparatively  rainless  districts  as  those 
comprising  the  Northern  Province,  a  broader  view  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  taken  of  them,  and  the  general  good  which  might 
result  from  the  carrying  out  of  works,  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  water  supply  of  such 
districts,  should  be  considered.  The  storage  of  water  in  tanks 
during  the  rainy  seasons  in  such  districts,  as  a  reserve  to  fall  back 
on  during  the  dry  seasons,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  to  waste  as 
it  now  does,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  tanks  being  breached, 
must  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  country,  irrespective  of  any 
good  that  may  result  in  an  increase  of  paddy  cultivation." 

"  The  soil  of  the  Vanni  pattus  is  in  many  parts  rich  and  fertile. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  water,  and  that,  in  ordinary  seasons,  only  a 
few  months  of  the  year  during  the  dry  season.  Anything, 
therefore,  that  would  give  the  people  supplies  of  water  within 
reasonable  distance  of  their  villages,  sufficient  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes  and  for  merely  keeping  alive  fruit  trees,  plants, 
and  vegetables  during  the  dry  seasons,  or  which  would  enable 
them  to  tide  over  a  season  of  drought,  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
them." 

These  reports,  made  not  by  any  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  but  by  the  Chief  Revenue  officers  in  each  province, 
clearly  show  that  the  irrigation  works  in  Ceylon  have  proved 
successful,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  when  longer  in 
operation  and  when  futher  developed,  that  the  benefits  of  irrigation 
will  be  much  more  apparent. 

The  figures  given  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  the  official  reports 
forwarded  to  Government ;  the  cost  of  the  works  is  doubtless 
correct,  and  allowing  for  any  probable  inaccuracy  in  the  estimated 
acreage  capable  of  irrigation,  the  average  cost  per  acre  irrigated 
would  not  be  much  increased. 

With  but  two  exceptions,  the  highest  cost  per  acre— Rs.  56-17 — 
is  in  the  Southern  Province,  where,  since  the  works  were  in  "  full 
play,"  they  have  paid  an  interest  Of  five  per  cent.,  and  since  it  has 
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been  shown  that  a  capital  of  Es.  50  per  acre  can  be  profitably 
expended  on  irrigation,  it  follows  that  in  a  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment will  reap  a  very  large  direct  return  from  the  capital  spent. 

As  this  capital  averages  only  Es.  23f64  per  acre  it  is  evident  that 
a  return  of  even  Es.  2  per  acre  per  annum  would  pay  7k  per  cent, 
on  this  sum  after  deducting  1  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  of  casual  improvements. 

The  direct  return  is,  however,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  irrigation  ;  whatever  may  be  the  cost  of  these  works 
the  following  are  the  results  : 

(a)  That    without  irrigation  a  dry    year    in  many  parts    of 
Ceylon  means  almost  famine.* 

(b)  That   a   crop  which  formerly  was  doubtful  is  rendered 
certain. 

(c)  That  the  yield  is  always  doubled,  and  frequently  trebled. 

(d)  That  comparative  plenty  succeeds  want. 

(e)  That  the  health  of  the  cultivators  is  greatly  improved. 

(/)  That  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1881,  has 
during  the  last  decade  increased  in  the  irrigated  districts  of 
the  Colony  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  un- 
irrigated  districts  of  the  same  province.t 
(g)  That,  in  fine,  the  general  condition  of  the  people  is  vastly 
ameliorated,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony  is  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  these  advantages  can  be 
secured  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  I  hope  that  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  irrigation  works  in  Ceylon  may  promote  similar  works 
in  other  Colonies. 

The  works  alluded  to  were  principally  designed  by  Major  Wood- 
ward, E.E.,  who  for  nine  years  held  the  post  of  Irrigation  Assistant 
in  the  Public  Works  Department  of  Ceylon,  and  they  were  executed 
by  the  various  officers  of  the  department  in  whose  districts  they 
were  situated,  but  especially  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Churchill,  Mr.  Eobert 
MacBride,  and  Mr.  James  Arneil,  Members  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  the  construction 
of  these  works  in  detail,  as  such  particulars  would  be  too  technical 
for  an  unprofessional  audience. 

*  Administration  Report  for  North  Central  Province  for  1878,  p.  107. 
t  "Ceylon  Government  Gazette,"  July  22,  1881,  p.  1260. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  John  Coode)  :  Before  calling  upon  the  several 
gentlemen  who  have  kindly  undertaken  to  address  us,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  offer  a  word  or  two,  by  way  of  comment, 
on  the  valuable  paper  we  have  just  heard  read.  When  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  works  Mr.  Mosse  has  described  were 
for  the  most  part  constructed  something  like  2,000  years  ago, 
broadly  speaking,  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  very  con- 
siderable historical  interest  attaches  to  them.  Mr.  Mosse  tells  us 
of  a  dam  11  miles  long  and  in  some  places  70  feet  high — the 
Padivil  Tank.  He  then  tells  us  of  the  Kalawewa  Tank,  which  is 
about  40  miles  in  circuit ;  the  dam  in  this  case  averages  60  feet 
high,  and  is  about  5£  miles  in  length.  He  further  tells  us  of 
another 'darn — the  Karaganga,  a  huge  embankment  ranging  from 
40  to  90  feet  high,  and  for  many  miles  averaging  80  feet  high,  and 
continued  without  intermission  a  distance  of  24  miles.  These  are 
works  of  great  magnitude,  and  that  they  should  have  been  con- 
structed for  such  a  purpose  and  at  such  a  period  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  considerable  historical  interest,  as  I  think  it  must  be  to  all 
present  this  evening.  Again,  from  what  I  may  call  the  politico - 
economical  point  of  view,  these  works  are  very  important.  Mr. 
Mosse  has  just  told  you,  briefly  and  concisely  under  seven  different 
heads,  what  the  results  have  been.  The  three  most  important  of 
these  are  the  almost  absolute  avoidance  of  famine ;  the  crops 
formerly  doubtful  are  now  rendered  certain,  the  yield  being  doubled 
if  not  trebled  ;  and  the  health  of  the  cultivators  is  greatly  improved, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  generally  very  much  ameliorated. 
These  are,  I  say,  most  important  facts,  and  I  think  we  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  had  them  placed  before  us  in  such  an  able 
manner  by  Mr.  Mosse.  Ceylon  is  a  country  not  always  blessed 
with  those  "  spicy  breezes  "  of  which  we  have  all  heard.  It  is 
subject  not  only  to  occasional  deficiency  of  rain,  but  also  to  floods 
of  a  most  damaging  character.  Some  eight  years  ago  I  was 
asked  by  the  Government  of  Ceylon  to  give  them  professional 
advice,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  low-lying  districts  near  the  coast 
of  the  effects  of  some  of  these  floods.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Mosse  has 
been  treating  on  the  rainfall  in  Ceylon,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  a  fact  or  two  concerning  it.  In  the  flood  of  1857,  upwards 
of  1,200  houses  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  flood  of 
1834,  the  damage  was  even  greater  than  that.  As  lately  as  1872, 
in  some  districts,  the  floods  lasted  from  ten  to  twenty-one  days, 
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and  the  water  rose  from  10  to  20  feet — in  some  instances  as  high  as 
30  feet.  One  official  reported  that  in  part  of  his  district  the  water 
rose  so  rapidly  that  the  inhabitants  had  to  he  rescued  in  the  night 
through  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  that  on  that  occasion  more  than 
350  villages  were  considerably  flooded,  and  that  in  one  district 
alone  541  houses  were  destroyed.  These  facts  illustrate  the  violent 
changes  of  climate  in  Ceylon.  They  show  what  the  people  are 
subject  to  in  the  island.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Mosse  has  put  before  us 
such  a  practical  paper  this  evening.  The  information  it  contains 
will  not  be  confined  to  those  now  present.  The  paper  and  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  carried,  I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  in 
affording  the  means  of  eliciting,  and  in  bringing  before  the  public 
in  general,  and  colonists  in  particular,  the  information  the  paper 
contains,  and  such  further  information  as  will  be  given  in  the  dis- 
cussion, will  be  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  important  functions  for 
which  it  was  established. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  think  the 
paper  which  has  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Mosse  is  a  valuable  one. 
It  contains  a  good  deal  of  statistics,  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered heavy  reading,  but  they  are  extremely  valuable  to  any 
person  who  wishes  to  consult  the  paper  for  information.  In  various 
countries  information  is  being  sought  on  the  subject  of  irrigation. 
It  is  not  merely  in  Ceylon  and  in  what  I  may  call  our  tropical 
Colonies  that  the  subject  possesses  interest,  but  in  Australia  I  have 
had  many  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  from  tanks, 
and  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  by  Australians  to  give 
them  information  upon  the  working  of  our  system  in  Ceylon  ;  for  in 
Australia,  as  you  are  well  aware,  what  they  suffer  from  is  drought 
at  one  time  and  floods  at  the  other,  and  they  think  that  if  some 
such  system  could  be  carried  out  in  parts  of  Australia  as  prevails  in 
Ceylon,  the  surplus  water  which  now  runs  to  waste  might  be  stored 
and  the  country  greatly  benefited.  Permit  me  to  mention  one  or 
two  facts  in  respect  to  the  effects  of  irrigation.  When  I  went  to 
Ceylon  in  1872  I  visited  the  Eastern  Province,  where  irrigation 
works  were  begun  by  Sir  Henry  Ward  and  carried  on  by  Sir 
Hercules  Eobinson.  In  those  days  I  did  not  know  much  about  the 
mysteries  of  tanks,  spills,  anicuts,  &c.,  but  there  were  certain  facts 
which  struck  me.  I  saw  standing  on  one  height  an  expanse  of 
24,000  acres — waving  green  in  paddy.  The  charred  stumps  of  trees 
and  logs  lying  about  showed  that  only  a  very  short  time  previously 
this  tract  had  been  a  jungle.  Surrounding  this  vast  expanse,  con- 
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verted  from  jungle  into  land  producing  human  food,  I  saw  a  large, 
well-fed,  contented  population,  with  children  bright  and  gay,  and 
round  and  plump,  and  I  came  away  with  the  impression  that  there 
was  great  prosperity  surrounding  those  irrigation  works.  A  few 
months  afterwards  I  went  up  into  the  north  and  middle  portion  of 
Ceylon — a  vast  district  very  little  known  in  those  days,  and  which 
no  Governor  of  Ceylon  had  visited  for  a  space  of  sixteen  years.  The 
contrast  was  very  remarkahle.  I  saw  a  poor,  downcast  population 
— a  people  who,  apparently,  had  resigned  all  hope.  If  I  may  make 
use  of  a  strong  expression,  they  were  rotting  away  by  disease,  and 
almost  perishing  by  famine.  They  were  always  in  danger  of  dying 
by  famine,  and  absolutely  the  greater  part  of  that  country  was  being 
decimated  by  disease.  I  passed  through  a  district  a  little  north  of 
this  large  tract  of  country  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  saw 
villages,  or  what  were  villages  a  few  years  before,  for  the  palm 
trees  were  there,  and  I  asked  what  had  become  of  the  people. 
"  Oh,  dead  or  run  away."  That  was  the  state  of  that  country 
under  English  rule.  It  was  a  country  eminently  fitted  for  irriga- 
tion. In  the  district  to  which  I  allude  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Agent  of  the  province  for  1871  mentions  that  there  were 
1,600  village  tanks  belonging  to  1,500  and  odd  villages,  and  that 
not  a  single  one  of  them  had  sluices,  or  was  capable  of  containing 
water  to  any  extent.  We  have  ample  confirmation  of  the  former 
fertility  of  that  great  tract  of  country,  for  we  have  an  account  in 
1678  by  the  English  prisoner  Knox,  of  the  central  city  of  Anarad- 
hapura  being  surrounded  by  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  all  teeming 
with  plenty.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  something  must  be  done 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  the  first  thing  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  was  a  reconstruction  of  the  village  tanks.  I  have  not  time 
to  enter  into  particulars,  except  to  say  that  through  the  agency  of 
the  village  councils  themselves  we  were  able  to  set  the  people  to 
work  at  their  tanks,  and  that  at  this  moment  there  are  1,200  out  of 
the  1,500  tanks  being  prepared,  a  large  number  of  which  are  already 
so  far  completed  that  sluices  are  put  into  them.  So  far  from  the 
people  being  subject  to  want  and  periodical  famine,  the  price  of  rice 
has  fallen  from  1-50  c.  and  2-50  c.  per  bushel  to  50  c. ;  and  they  have 
not  only  ample  food  themselves,  but  are  exporting  large  quantities 
of  their  produce  to  the  north  of  the  island,  and  receiving  other 
commodities  in  return.  I  never  saw  such  a  revival  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  I  have  quite  recently  been  there,  and  I  saw 
large  tracts  which  were  almost  impenetrable  jungles  now  waving 
under  rice.  Not  only  that,  but  this  terrible  disease  which  has  been 
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extirpating  the  population  of  the  country  has  been  arrested  com- 
pletely. At  one  time  ward  after  ward  was  being  constructed,  in 
which  to  place  those  suffering  from  disease,  and  now,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  principal  medical  officer  and  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  country,  there  are  hardly  any  inmates  of  those  wards. 
As  the  ablest  and  most  sensible  of  the  medical  men  said, ' '  Medicine 
can  do  very  little  good;  food  can  do  a  great  deal;"  and  now  they 
have  ample  food,  good  water,  and  good  air.  I  think  the  way  in 
which  we  laboured  to  pull  up  almost  from  the  very  depths  of  dis- 
tress a  large  population  of  well-conducted  fellow- subjects — some 
60,000  or  70,000 — and  to  place  them  on  their  legs,  is  no  small 
matter.  Even  if  it  had  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  it  would 
have  been  no  small  matter,  but  I  most  firmly  believe  that  these 
proceedings  in  the  way  of  irrigation  will  not  only  be  productive  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  good  to  the  people,  but  will  eventually 
amply  repay  the  Government  the  outlay  they  have  incurred.  In 
the  paper  just  read,  Mr.  Mosse  goes  down  to  1879.  A  report  has 
appeared  within  the  last  few  days  from  the  present  Government 
Agent  of  the  province.  Some  portions  of  the  report  I  would  like  to 
read,  but  I  will  merely  state  that  he  shows  that,  during  the  last  five 
years — the  period  in  which  there  has  been  irrigation — the  land 
which  has  been  cultivated  has  averaged  11,000  acres  per  annum, 
whereas  in  the  five  years  previously  the  average  was  only  3,000 
acres  ;  and  whilst  the  average  crop  in  the  latter  period  was  only 
141,000  bushels,  the  average  crop  during  the  last  five  years  has 
been  288,000  bushels.  This  is  what  Mr.  Fisher  *  says  :  "  As  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the  action  of  Government  in  promot- 
ing and  persevering  in  the  restoration  of  these  works  has  been 
amply  justified  by  results.  We  have  placed  at  every  man's  door  a 
superabundance  of  cheap  food  and  the  no  less  necessary  supply  01 
comparatively  wholesome  water.  We  have  arrested  the  progress  01 
disease  and  put  new  life  into  the  people,  and  if  we  persevere  in  the 
same  line  of  conduct  it  is  within  our  compass  to  place  the  people  oi 
the  province  permanently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  famines  which 
have  afflicted  them  in  past  years.  The  opponents  of  irrigation 
allow  of  none  of  these  things.  But  they  are  considerations  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  humane  government  to  ignore,  and  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  has 
been  attended  by  beneficial  results  of  such  magnitude  as  the  figures 
in  this  paper  disclose,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  continuing  our 

*  Memorandum  on  the  Results  of  Irrigation  in  the  North-West  Province,  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Fieher,  Government  Agent,  dated  Anaradhapura,  December  15,  1883. 
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efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people  and  country."  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  say  that  the  work  I  did  was  to  endeavour  to  interest 
every  man  in  the  restoration  of  his  own  village  tank,  and  the  present 
Governor  is  taking  a  more  onward  and  far  more  important  step — 
viz.,  endeavouring  to  restore  the  great  tanks,  which  will  contain  a 
permanent  store  of  water,  which  water  will  always  be  available 
in  time  of  drought.  That  is  to  be  effected  by  damming  up  the 
rivers,  and  at  the  present  moment  they  are  engaged  in  damming  up 
the  great  tank  of  Kalawewa,  with  an  embankment  60  feet  high  and 
five  or  six  miles  long.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  effected  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  will  give  an  ample  and  permanent  supply  to  a  series  of 
tanks  for  a  distance  of  60  miles.  The  whole  scheme  is  now  being 
systematically  carried  out,  and  I  find  in  every  part  of  the  Island 
where  the  good  example  has  spread  exactly  the  same  results,  both 
as  regards  the  health  and  condition  of  the  people. 

Sir  JOHN  DOUGLAS,  KC.M.G.  :  Mr.  Mosse  having,  as  a  profes- 
sional man,  been  in  charge  of  large  works  at  Ceylon  and  elsewhere, 
naturally  views  the  subject  rather  from  the  engineering  point  of 
view.  My  right  hon.  predecessor  and  myself  naturally  regard  the 
subject  rather  from  the  administrative  point  of  view — that  is  to  say, 
what  it  can  do  for  the  people.  People  who  live  in  England  have 
no  idea,  or  at  any  rate  have  the  faintest  idea,  of  the  importance  of 
rice  to  the  Sinhalese  villager.  Our  agriculturist  has  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  other  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  bread,  but  the  Sinhalese 
villager  is  a  Buddhist  and  a  vegetarian,  and  if  he  does  not  get  rice 
he  must  go  and  find  roots  in  the  forest,  something  unhealthy  and 
bad  for  him,  to  take  the  place  of  his  ordinary  food.  In  the  old  days 
the  native  rulers,  knowing  the  villager  need  only  work  for  his  own 
benefit  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  determined,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  to  organise  the  labour  for  the  general  benefit 
in  constructing  receptacles  for  the  water  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields,  and  also  made  rules  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  labour  for  the  maintenance  of  those  works.  The  British  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  island  of  Ceylon  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
great  outcry  about  slavery ;  and  the  statesmen  of  England,  little 
understanding  the  situation  in  Ceylon,  but  urged  by  a  noble  desire 
to  purge  the  good  name  of  England  from  the  shame  which  rested 
upon  her  in  connection  with  the  West  Indies,  said,  "  We  will  have 
no  forced  labour  in  Ceylon."  The  consequence  was  that  we 
destroyed  at  once  the  whole  machinery  by  which  the  great  works  of 
the  Kandian  kings  were  kept  up  ;  one  by  one  they  became  neglected 
and  breached,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  condition  so 
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graphically  described  by  Sir  William  Gregory.  We  have  lately 
found  that  it  is  consonant  with  the  feelings  and  conditions  of  the 
people  to  work  for  their  own  benefit  on  an  organised  system,  under 
rules  which  they  make  in  their  own  villages,  according  to  their 
native  customs,  and  the  result  has  been  the  improvement  in  their 
condition  which  Sir  William  Gregory  so  forcibly  described.  But 
there  is  something  more  than  food  ;  there  is  drink.  The  Sinhalese 
villager  is  a  water  drinker,  and,  if  he  is  to  continue  to  be  a  healthy 
man,  must  have  wholesome  water.  Some  fourteen  years  ago  I  was 
staying  at  a  small  village  in  Ceylon.  It  was  the  dry  season.  Out- 
side the  house  was  a  tank,  which  was  dried  up  till  there  was  a  little 
pool  about  half  the  size  of  this  room,  and  about  two  feet  deep.  The 
buffaloes  were  wallowing  in  the  mud.  This  was  the  water  the  people 
had  to  drink.  I  asked  for  some  water  for  a  bath,  and  the  people 
laughed.  They  said  I  might  get  some  six  miles  off,  and  we  sent 
the  six  miles.  It  was  so  bad  that,  after  being  filtered  six  times 
through  some  towels,  it  smelled  so  nasty  that  I  opened  three  bottles 
of  soda  water  and  washed  my  hands  and  face  in  that.  It  was  very 
nice,  but  decidedly  expensive,  and  certainly  beyond  the  resources  of 
a  Sinhalese  villager.  When  the  people  were  reduced  to  bad  food 
and  drinking  water  such  as  I  have  described,  can  you  wonder  that 
they  should  die  out  steadily  ?  I  went  through  the  same  country 
last  November,  and  again  in  January  of  the  present  year.  I  never 
saw  such  a  striking  contrast  in  the  condition  of  a  people.  The 
fever  seemed  to  have  departed.  The  people  were  well  fed  and  fat ; 
instead  of  having  a  scarcity  of  food  they  were  able,  as  Sir  William 
Gregory  has  said,  to  export  food  to  other  parts  of  the  Island.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  we  have  not  had  to  buy  our  experience.  When  we 
began  these  irrigation  works  we  got  skilled  gentlemen  out  from 
England,  who  had  an  idea  that  these  Kandian  kings,  not  having 
been  apprenticed  to  any  great  engineering  genius  in  England  knew 
nothing  about  the  subject,  and  they  said,  "  Oh,  these  men,  what 
could  they  know  ?  They  were  all  wrong,  and  what  we  have  got  to  do 
is  first  to  revolutionise  everything."  The  result  was  that  some  of  our 
skilled  engineers  began  to  make  water  run  uphill,  and  to  do  things 
of  that  sort,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  been 
finding  out  that  after  all  the  Kandian  kings  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  matter,  a  great  deal  more  than  we  did.  Unfortunately, 
they  had  not  the  appliances  recent  discoveries  have  placed  at  our 
disposal  to  enable  them  to  try  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the 
water ;  but  they  had  a  very  good  idea  of  making  the  water  run 
down  hill,  and  we  have  found  out  what  wise  men  they  were,  and 
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how  well  they  understood  how  to  supply  the  country  with  water  on 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not 
detain  you,  when  there  are  other  gentlemen  anxious  to  address  the 
meeting,  but  I  will  say  that,  from  my  point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Sir  William  Gregory,  we  cordially  endorse  what 
Mr.  Mosse  has  said  about  the  importance  of  going  on  with  the  good 
work  begun  of  late  years.  It  was  begun  by  Sir  Henry  Ward ;  it 
suffered  stoppage  for  a  time ;  it  was  taken  up  again  by  Sir  Hercules 
Kobinson,  and  after  him  by  Sir  William  Gregory.  Mistakes  we 
have  made,  and  we  have  found  out,  I  hope,  how  to  avoid  making 
mistakes  in  future,  but,  having  bought  our  experience,  I  think  we 
ought  to  profit  by  it,  and  go  on  with  the  good  work  which  has  been 
so  well  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  Sir  William  Gregory  during 
his  term  of  office. 

Mr.  J.  FERGUSON  :  You  have  heard  an  interesting  account  of 
ancient  and  modern  irrigation  works  in  Ceylon  by  Mr.  Mosse,  who 
has  considered  the  subject  from  the  engineer's  point  of  view,  and 
you  have  had  the  advantage  of  learning  the  views  and  experiences 
of  a  former  Governor  and  the  present  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ceylon,  in 
Sir  William  Gregory  and  Sir  John  Douglas,  who  represent  official 
authority.  I  am  neither  engineer  nor  administrator,  but  would 
endeavour  to  give  you,  as  a  humble  representative,  some  of  the 
views  of  the  unofficial  community  of  Ceylon,  and  my  own  impres- 
sions on  the  subject  of  irrigation  after  twenty-three  years'  residence 
in  that  island.  Mr.  Mosse  has,  undoubtedly,  given  a  good  deal  of 
technical  and  statistical  information,  which  ought  to  be  of  use  in 
other  Colonies  where  irrigation  is  of  importance,  provided  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Ceylon — lying  in  the  pathway  of  the  two 
monsoons,  and  with  its  generally  abundant  rainfall — is  borne  in 
mind.  But  I  cannot  enter  on  technical  points,  although  there  are 
a  few  unimportant  corrections  or  additions  I  would  offer  to  Mr. 
Mosse.  I  concur  in  the  credit  to  be  given  to  the  Ceylon  Public 
Works  Department  for  their  execution  of  different  irrigation  works, 
more  especially  of  recent  years,  and  would  add,  among  others,  the 
names  of  Messrs  Vine  and  Prime  to  those  already  mentioned,  as 
able  executive  officers  who  have  done  good  service  in  this  branch. 
Mr.  Mosse  remarks  on  the  "very  indolent"  character  of  the  natives 
of  the  East,  in  sleeping  so  much  during  the  day-time  ;  but  in  respect  of 
rice  cultivation,  I  cannot  forget  a  discussion  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  when  the  late  Mr.  James  Alwis  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Dias,  now  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  both  Sinhalese  of  high 
family,  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  Europeans  were  liable 
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to  misjudge  the  Sinhalese,  who  took  their  siestas  under  trees  and 
in  their  huts,  while  the  colonists  and  their  coolies  were  at  work, 
because  these  men  often  worked  in  their  houses   or   fields,  and 
watched  their  crops,  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  favourite  time  for  working  or  travelling  with  many  natives. 
As  regards  "  the  subdivision  of  property,"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mosse, 
the  illustrations  he  gives  are  moderate  when  contrasted  with  some 
known  in  our  courts  of  law,  where  the  evils  of  this  system  have  been 
shown  by  a  claim  for  as  low  as  the  2,520th  part  often  coco-nut  trees  ! 
Next,  Mr.  Mosse  mentions  that  "  no  machinery  "  is  used  in  agri- 
cultural operations  in  Ceylon.     Well,  it  is  right  to  mention  that 
experiments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  this  direction, 
and  I  remember  the  trouble  taken  by  Mr.  Elliott,  C.C.S.,  when  in 
charge  of  the  Matara  district,  and  how  he  got  some  of  the   Sinha- 
lese  farmers    interested  in   ploughs,   winnowers,    and  threshing 
machines,  but,  I  fear,  without  their  use  being  permanently  con- 
tinued.    In  conversation,  the  other  day,  with  Mr.  James  Howard, 
M.P.  (head  of  the  great  Bedford  agricultural  machine  manufactory) 
I  ascertained  that,  after  considerable   attention,  his  firm  had  found 
India  a  very  unpromising  field  for  the  introduction  of  implements  ; 
but  Mr.  Eobertson,  of  the  Madras  Agricultural  Department,  had 
successfully  introduced   Norwegian   ploughs  and  some  other  im- 
provements.    When  travelling  in  the  United  States,  through  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,   and  Florida,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  one-horse,  or  rather  one-mule,  ploughs  and  other 
implements  used  by  the  negroes  in  cultivating  their  little  farms, 
the  soil  being  very  light ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present 
energetic  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon  (Mr.  Green, 
0.0.  S.),  who  is  taking  a  warm  interest  in  agricultural  improvements, 
will  gain  more  from  America  than  Europe  in  the  way  of  suitable  agri- 
cultural instruments  for  the  natives.  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Mosse  em- 
phasising the  fact  that  a  much  lower  water-rate  is  paid  by  cultivators 
in  Ceylon  than  in  India,  as  misapprehension  has  existed  on  this 
point ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  rice  crops  on  the  Indian  continent 
are  far  heavier — as  I  will  show  by  and  by — than  in  our  island. 
Mr.  Mosse,  however,  makes  out  too  good  a  case  in  his  figures  when 
he  takes  credit  not  only  for  116,000  rupees  paid  water-rate,  but  for 
246,000  rupees  not  paid,  but  still  due.     I  suspect  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  latter  will  have  to  be  struck  off  by  the  Government.     And 
now,  having  offered  these  corrections,  I  would  guard  against  certain 
wrong  "  inferences  "  which  a  stranger,   unacquainted  with  Ceylon 
and  its  industries,  its  climate  and  soil,  might  be  led  into  from  perus- 
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ing  Mr.  Mosse's  paper.  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Mosse  in  the  least ; 
he  has  kept  strictly  to  his  subject  of  irrigation  ;  but,  as  this  is  the 
first  paper  on  Ceylon  which  has  been  read  at  an  Institute  meeting 
for  a  long  time,  and  as  the  present  is  peculiarly  a  time  when  the 
resources  and  industries  of  our  Island  ought  to  be  understood,  I 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  criticising,  and  perhaps  travelling  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Mosse's  paper  :  (1)  It  must  not  be 
supposed  by  outsiders  that,  although  Mr.  Mosse  alludes  to  no 
failures  or  mistakes,  none  have  been  made  in  the  construction  and 
restoration  of  irrigation  works  in  Ceylon,  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Mistakes  of  policy,  engineering  blunders,  great  excess  of 
expenditure  over  estimates,  have  not  been  unknown  to  us  in  Ceylon, 
as  a  study  of  official  papers  will  show.  At  the  opening  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  Mosse  alluded  to  vast  irrigation  works  being  formed  in  ancient 
days,  "  to  enrich  the  lands  of  Buddhist  temples."  He  might  have 
safely  added  that  many  of  the  big  tanks  had  for  their  raison  d'etre 
the  exaltation  of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  despotic  kings  who  were 
able  by  a  word  to  compel  thousands  of  their  subjects  to  labour  on 
them  for  months,  and  perhaps  years.  Now  this  natural  craving 
after  notoriety  among  men  wielding  authority  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  colonists  and  intelligent  and  independent  natives  of  Ceylon, 
not  been  unknown  among  our  English  Governors,  Colonial  Secre- 
taries, and  Engineers,  often  anxious  to  leave  their  mark  on  the 
Island  by  something  more  prominent  than  village  sluices  or 
channels — namely,  the  restoration  of  the  one  or  other  of  the 
big  old  tanks — without  duly  weighing  the  cost,  or  the  absence  of 
the  conditions  in  surrounding  population,  able  and  willing  to  do 
justice  to  the  water  supply  so  provided.  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson 
laid  down  the  sound  test,  "Will  it  pay?"  in  reference  to  works 
proposed  out  of  the  public  revenue,  and  Sir  William  Gregory,  as  a 
rule,  followed  his  example  ;  but  there  are  a  few  big  irrigation  works 
of  able  Governors  since  1856,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
answered  expectations,  and  on  which,  at  this  moment,  most  people 
in  Ceylon  believe  public  revenue  was  prematurely  expended.  A 
splendid  tank  surrounded  by  desirable  land  may  be  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  depopulated  country,  and  when  the  work  is  done 
the  people  do  not  come  forward  to  possess,  occupy,  and  utilise. 
Colonisation  schemes  fail,  a  limited  company  collapses,  and  the 
lesson  would  seem  to  be  in  respect  of  similar  gigantic  under  takings, 
Festina  lente.  Mr.  Mosse  quotes  with  approval  Mr.  Churchill's 
report  on  the  Manaar  district,  where,  undoubtedly,  there  is  scope 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  on  irrigation  works  and 
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their  restoration ;  but  caution  is  very  necessary  in  sucli  a  case. 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  as  mentioned,  has  gone  in  already  for  a  big 
scheme  in  the  "  Kalewewa,"  and  we  colonists  and  the  intelligent 
native  taxpayers  all  hope,  rather  than  fully  believe,  it  may  prove  as 
financially  successful  as  Mr.  J.  F.  Dickson,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the 
other  officers  concerned,  are  so  sanguine  in  anticipating.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  restoration  of  ordinary  village  sluices,  chan- 
nels, and  tanks,  which  can  at  once  be  utilised  by  the  people,  the 
unofficial  public  of  Ceylon  have  ever  given  the  utmost  countenance 
and  support,  through  the  press,  public  bodies,  and  the  Legislative 
Council.  (2)  The  second  wrong  "inference"  which  might  be 
drawn  from  Mr.  Mosse's  paper  is  that  rice  cultivation  in  Ceylon  is 
a  very  profitable  industry  for  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamils.  In  reality, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of 
irrigation,  cheap  labour  and  transport,  a  good  market,  and  light 
taxation,  possible  in  Ceylon,  our  cultivators  can  compete  with  their 
brethren  on  the  extensive  rich  alluvial  plains  of  India  and  Burmah 
in  the  production  of  rice.  Sir  C.  P.  Layard,  the  most  experienced 
living  member  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  has  written  on  this 
point :  "  The  cultivation  of  paddy  (rice)  is  the  least  profitable 
pursuit  to  which  a  native  can  apply  himself.  It  is  persevered  in 
from  habit,  and  because  the  value  of  time  and  labour  never  enters 
into  his  calculation.  Besides  this,  agriculture  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  Sinhalese,  the  most  honourable  of  callings."  The  average  yield 
per  acre  of  rice  in  India  must  be  from  four  to  eight  times  that  of 
Ceylon ;  of  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  fact  I  will  treat  later 
on.  (3)  It  might  be  erroneously  supposed  that  Mr.  Mosse  attri- 
butes the  increase  of  population  in  Ceylon,  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  the  enhanced  prosperity  of  the  Colony  generally,  to  be 
dependent  on  the  restoration  and  construction  of  irrigation  works. 
Now  the  one  great  fact  which  explains  the  advance  and  prosperity  of 
Ceylon  and  the  vast  bulk  of  its  people  during  the  last  thirty  to  forty 
years  is  found,  not  in  "  irrigation,"  but  in  the  rise  of  the  planting 
enterprise,  conducted  by  Europeans  and  natives  alike.  To  the 
coffee,  palm-tree,  and  cinnamon  industries,  but  especially  to  coffee, 
is  directly  due  the  marvellous  advance  of  this  Colony— a  fact  which 
has  been  admitted  over  and  over  again  by  successive  Governors, 
who  have  drawn  from  this  source  the  surplus  revenue  they  were 
enabled  to  spend  with  so  much  benefit  in  the  poor,  sparsely-popu- 
lated native  districts  referred  to  by  the  two  previous  speakers.  (4) 
It  might  be  inferred  that  the  Government  of  Ceylon  ought  specially 
to  aim  at  making  Ceylon  independent  of  India  in  respect  of  the  rice 
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supply  required  by  its  urban  and  immigrant  population.  As  well, 
in  my  opinion,  might  Great  Britain  hope  to  become  independent 
of  foreign  grain.  No  doubt  two  million  sterling  for  seven  million 
bushels  of  rice  is  a  heavy  payment  for  Ceylon  to  make  to  India  in 
a  year  of  planting  prosperity  ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  the  rice  can  be 
bought  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  produced  at  home,  it  is  surely 
wiser  in  Ceylon  to  go  on  with  planting  fruit,  leaf,  oil,  fibre,  and  bark 
yielding  trees,  and  in  digging  plumbago,  and  so  creating  wealth 
through  industries  for  which  our  Island  is  adapted  pre-eminently 
over  most  other  lands.  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest,  sell  in  the  dearest 
market"  settles  the  question,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  great 
import  of  Indian  rice  has  taken  place,  pari  passu,  with  the  advance 
in  planting.  Thus,  forty-five  years  ago,  when  coffee  planting  had 
only  begun,  less  than  half  a  million  bushels  of  rice  imports  into 
Ceylon  sufficed  ;  in  1877,  nearly  seven  million  bushels  were  required, 
but  with  the  check  to  coffee  (from  the  dire  fungus  disease  on  the 
coffee  leaf),  this  has  now  fallen  to  five  million  bushels.  No  doubt 
there  are  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  in  Ceylon  who,  if  they  devoted  time 
and  energies  which  at  present  are  far  from  being  fully  utilised,  to 
rice  culture,  might  furnish  a  larger  local  supply  ;  but  when  the 
emulative  spirit  and  education  come  to  call  out  the  dormant  indus- 
try of  the  sections  of  people  referred  to,  query  whether  they  may 
not  find  palms  and  tea  more  profitable  to  cultivate,  even  if  they  had 
to  buy  their  rice.  India  is  likely,  as  time  rolls  on,  to  beat  America 
and  Australia  in  the  supply  of  cheap  wheat ;  and  when  the  export 
duty  on  her  rice  is  taken  off  (as  was  recently  hinted  at)  India 
is  certain  to  give  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  even  the  West  Indies, 
cheaper  rice  than  they  can  raise,  and  this  fact  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
still  more  fully  realised  if  the  so-called  "  food  taxes  "  in  Ceylon  (the 
Customs  duty  on  imports  and  the  rent  on  rice  fields)  were  both 
abolished.  Inasmuch  as  this  (grain)  is  the  only  branch  of  agricul- 
ture in  Ceylon  on  which  a  direct  revenue  levy  (rent)  is  made,  civil 
servants,  I  sometimes  think,  are  apt  to  over- estimate  its  importance, 
just  as  they  are  obliged  to  give  it  so  much  more  of  their  personal 
attention.  But  I  hope  that  both  the  Government  and  their  officers 
will  realise  the  vast  advantages  Ceylon  has  as  a  palm,  fruit,  tea,  leaf, 
bark  and  fibre  producing  country — the  land  of  spices  and  tropical 
products  par  excellence — and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
the  people  in  these  profitable  industries,  while  by  no  means  dis- 
couraging the  rice  cultivation  to  which  they  are  already  attached. 
As  regards  the  occupied,  populous  districts  of  Ceylon— the  Western 
Central,  and  Southern  provinces  (Mr.  Ferguson  here  illustrated  his 
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remarks  on  a  large  map  of  Ceylon  on  the  wall),  in  which  2,000,000 
out  of  2,800,000  people  are  found,  and  over  which  there  is  a  well 
distributed  and  generally  abundant  rainfall,  we  have  conditions  of 
climate,  soil,  and  transport  which  point  to  planting  and  garden  culti- 
vation as  more  suitable  and  profitable  than  rice  or  other  cereal  culti- 
vation. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  native  Sinhalese  and  Tamils, 
among  whom  education  is  rapidly  spreading,  have  shown  any  lack  of 
emulation  in  competing  with,  or  copying  the  example  of,  the  European 
planters.  The  fact  that,  before  the  disease-fungus  appeared,  the  natives 
had  increased  their  export  of  "native  coffee"  from  10,000  to  220,000 
cwt.  of  coffee  in  a  generation,  shows  this.  The  greatly-increased 
export  of  cinnamon  bark  and  of  plumbago,  almost  entirely  from 
native  hands,  offers  other  proofs  ;  but  still  more  striking  is  the 
enormously-developed  cultivation  of  palm  trees — more  especially  of 
the  coco-nut,  palmyra,  areca,  kitool  palms — within  the  past  twenty 
to  thirty  years.  So  great  is  this  industry  now  that  it  covers  a  far 
larger  area  than  rice  culture,  and  if  we  add  in  other  edible  fruits, 
we  get  860,000  acres  planted  with  palms  and  fruit  trees,  against 
810,000  acres  cultivated  annually  with  rice  and  all  other  cereals.  I  fear 
the  Government  and  civil  servants  of  Ceylon  do  not  altogether  realise 
that  their  palm  and  fruit  tree  industry  is  at  least  of  as  much  impor- 
tance to  the  natives  of  Ceylon  as  their  rice  culture.  Not  only  does 
the  former  supply  an  export  trade  worth  fully  £800,000  a  year,  but 
the  fruits  enter  very  largely  into  the  food  of  the  people ;  so  that 
while  grain  is  the  staple,  yet,  if  rice  failed  altogether,  there  are  pro- 
bably large  districts  in  Ceylon  in  which  the  natives  with  their  coco- 
nut, palmyra,  and  fruit  trees,  could  ward  off  famine  effectually. 
Tennent  mentions  a  Kandian  family  in  Ambegamua,  who  supported 
themselves  by  the  produce  of  one  kitool  (Caryota  urens)  tree  ;  and 
the  ownership  of  ten  coco-palms  and  two  jak  trees  have  been  counted 
to  render  a  Sinhalese  man  independent.  A  crew  of  English 
sailors  wrecked  on  a  South  Pacific  island  two  years  ago  lived 
for  some  months  on  nothing  but  coco-nuts  and  fish,  and  gained 
in  weight.  Now  let  me  allude  to  a  curious  fact  to  which  my  atten- 
tion has  only  recently  been  directed.  Out  of  the  5,000  tanks 
counted  in  Ceylon  in  1867,  most  of  them  breached,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  great  Sinhalese  king,  Prakrama  Bahu,  of  himself,  700 
years  ago  constructed  or  restored  not  less  than  2,800.  Now  at  this 
time,  1153  A.D.,  the  vast  proportion  of  the  population  of  Ceylon  was 
congregated  in  the  north,  north-west,  and  east  of  Ceylon,  perhaps 
three  to  four  million  of  people,  where  now  there  are  only  800,000, 
and  where  large  districts  lie  waste,  covered  with  jungle  forest  with 
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the  remains  of  these  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ancient  tanks. 
Now  before  the  devastations  of  war  had  driven  the  people  to  the 
hills  and  to  the  south  and  west,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
region  referred  to  was  admirably  adapted  for  rice  culture  and  irri- 
gation works,  and  that  rice  was  pre-eminently  the  (almost  the  sole) 
staple,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  at  that  time  the  coco-nut  and  pal- 
myra, or  at  any  rate  the  coco-nut  palm,  were  practically  unknown  to 
the  people  of  Ceylon !  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  list  of 
desirable  fruit  trees  made  at  that  time.*  How  great  the  difference 
now,  and  how  easily  may  we  realise  the  vast  importance  of  rice  at 
that  time  to  king  and  people.  Now  the  Jaffna  peninsula,  in  the 
far  north,  the  north-west,  west,  and  southern  coasts,  and  a  few 
parts  of  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon,  form  one  continuous  grove  of  palm 
trees,  almost  entirely  owned  by  natives.  Nor  are  our  Sinhalese  and 
Tamils  backward  to  copy  the  European  planters  in  reference  to  the  new 
products  of  late  years  being  introduced  into  Ceylon.  They  have  gone 
in  for  cinchona  planting — the  complaint  being  that  they  too  often 
steal  the  nursery  plants  of  the  colonists — for  cacao  and  even  for 
rubber  trees ;  but  especially  are  the  Sinhalese  likely  to  become 
extensive  growers  of  the  tea  plant,  which  flourishes  so  well  from 
sea  level  to  6,000  feet  high  all  over  the  south,  west,  and  centre  of 
Ceylon,  that  the  wonder  to  us  is  that  we  did  not  all  begin  tea 
growing  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier,  a  leaf  crop  in  our  Ceylon 
climate  being  so  much  safer  and  more  abundant  than  one  of  fruit, 
such  as  coffee.  Every  Government  district  officer  in  Ceylon  ought 
to  have  an  experimental  garden  for  new  products,  to  show  and 
supply  to  the  natives  near  his  kathcheri  (office) ;  and  Agri-Horticul- 
tural Exhibitions  with  prizes,  and  fairs  (as  already  began  at  Kurun- 
egala),  ought  to  be  frequent.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  I  am 
underrating  the  good  done  by  irrigation,  especially  in  the  North, 
Central,  and  Eastern  provinces.  I  am  only  anxious  that  the 
Government  and  public  officers  should  recognise  that  even  here  the 
beneficent  revival  of  "  Raj  aearia"  might  be  utilised  for  palm  and 
other  fruit  tree  planting,  as  well  as  for  rice,f  and  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  encouraging  an  industrial  movement  which  already 
gives  Ceylon  a  crop  of  over  500  millions  of  coco  and  palmyra  nuts 
a  year.  Mr.  Mosse  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  irrigation 


*  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Dutch,  in  fact,  little  was  made  of  coco-nut  cultiva- 
tion in  Ceylon,  and  the  first  cargo  of  coco-nut  oil  from  Ceylon  came  to  Europe 
in  1820.  ' 

t  Mr.  Mosse  quotes  Mr.  Twynam's  report  on  the  benefit  of  iirigation  for 
fruit-culture  in  the  Vanni  district. 
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may,  in  a  year  of  drought,  mean  famine  to  Ceylon  and  Indian  dis- 
tricts ;  but  I  would  wish  to  recall  the  fact  officially  proclaimed  as  show- 
ing the  value  of  good  cheap  means  of  transport  in  both  countries, 
namely,  that  there  has  never  in  the  year  of  greatest  famine  been 
any  lack  of  food  for  all  its  people  in  India — only,  while  large  dis- 
tricts had  a  superabundant  crop,  others,  where  the  crops  had  failed, 
had  not  the  means  in  road,  railway,  or  canal,  of  drawing  on  that 
surplus  which  was  going  to  waste,  often  not  far  away.  As  regards  Cey- 
lon agriculture,  both  in  the  hands  of  native  and  European  planters,  I 
may  safely  say  that  never  did  it  occupy  a  sounder  position  in  itself 
than  to-day ;  for,  apart  from  rice  and  palms,  we  have  now  three 
established  staples — tea,  cacao,  cinchona — and  two  or  three  more 
— rubber,  new  spices,  &c. — in  an  experimental  stage,  where  but  a 
few  years  ago  we  had  only  the  one,  namely,  coffee.  Better  pros- 
pects are  before  this  last-mentioned  staple  this  year ;  but,  as  a 
Colony,  we  have  not  now  '«  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,"  and  from 
tea  especially  we  may  expect  great  results.  It  is  well  this  should 
be  known  at  a  time  when  the  fall  of  the  Oriental  Bank  and  the 
Ceylon  (more  properly  the  Mauritius)  Company,  Limited,  is  likely 
to  do  so  much  harm  to  the  name  and  repute  of  Ceylon.  It  should 
be  widely  known  that  we  have,  in  a  healthy  climate,  in  splendid  roads, 
an  admirable  railway  system,  in  cheap  free  labour,  every  encourage- 
ment for  tropical  agriculture  in  Ceylon.  Our  natives  are  being  so 
rapidly  educated  that  by  1900  A.D.  English  will  practically  be  the 
language  of  the  larger  body  of  the  people.  Colombo  is  the  centre 
of  the  Eastern  world,  thanks  to  Sir  John  Coode's  new  harbour ;  and 
capital  invested  in  tea  and  cacao  culture  especially,  is  as  likely  to 
bring  a  good  return  as  any  agricultural  enterprise  I  know  of  any- 
where. 

Mr.  A.  N.  BIRCH,  C.M.G. :  I  am  very  glad  that  an  evening  has 
been  given  by  this  Institute  for  a  discussion  on  the  interesting 
subject  brought  before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Mosse  in  the  paper  he 
has  read.  It  is  a  subject  that  may  not  greatly  interest  the  majority 
of  those  who  usually  attend  these  meetings,  but  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  which  has  little  chance  of  publicity.  The  merchants  and 
planters  have  a  very  active  Press  in  which  to  ventilate  their  wants 
and  grievances,  but  the  natives  of  the  interior  have  hitherto 
depended  solely  on  the  Governor  and  public  officers  to  help  them  in 
their  distress.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hold  office  in  Ceylon  at  a 
time  when  the  island  was  very  prosperous.  There  was  plenty  of 
money  for  public  works,  and  we  had  an  energetic  and  very  able 
Governor  in  Sir  "William  Gregory,  to  push  forward  irrigation  works. 
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I  have  visited,  more  than  once,  all  the  districts  referred  to  by  Sir 
William  Gregory,  and  I  can  thoroughly  endorse  all  he  has  said  of 
the  terrible  sufferings  and  distress  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  the  marked  results  of  the  irrigation  works  where  com- 
pleted. It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  since  I  left 
the  Colony  there  has  been  a  great  annual  reduction  in  the  irriga- 
tion votes,  and  consequent  stoppage  of  many  important  schemes 
commenced  in  my  time.  The  great  reduction  in  the  revenue  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  this,  no  doubt.  But  I  trust  and  believe  that 
the  new  Governor  has  the  interests  of  the  natives  thoroughly  at 
heart,  and  will  spend  every  penny  he  can  in  pushing  forward  this 
great  work  of  restoration.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  from 
whose  report  Mr.  Mosse  has  quoted,  and  although  seven  years  have 
passed  since  that  report  was  written,  I  am  as  strongly  convinced  as 
ever  that  "  the  great  object  for  the  Government  to  accomplish  is  to 
make  the  country  produce  enough  grain  for  its  native  and  immi- 
grant population,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  is  desirable  to  continue, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  hitherto,  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
irrigation  works  throughout  the  country."  I  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  in  much  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  said  on  the  question  of 
rice  cultivation.  Past  history  shows  that  Ceylon  was  a  large  grain- 
producing  island,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  in  the  future,  when  the 
restoration  of  the  old  tanks  is  completed.  If  this  meeting  has  the 
result  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  matter  it  will  have  done 
good. 

Mr.  CHARLES  BRUCE,  C.M.G. :  Although  my  official  connection 
with  Ceylon  ceased  some  time  ago,  my  interest  in  the  Colony  has 
not  ceased,  and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  present  to-night,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  these  proceedings.  And,  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Mosse  has  remarked,  the  subject  is  not  one  of  interest  exclu- 
sively to  Ceylon.  It  has  an  interest  for  other  Colonies  ;  and  in 
Mauritius,  with  which  Colony  I  am  now  officially  connected,  there 
is  no  question  which  is  attracting  more  serious  attention  than  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  water,  both  for  drinking  and  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  directly  dealt  with  in 
Mr.  Mosse's  paper,  I  will  confine  myself  to  just  two  points.  Mr. 
Mosse  has  called  attention  to  the  system  of  Eajacaria,  and  with 
what  he  has  said  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  with  the  remarks  of  Sir 
John  Douglas  on  the  same  topic,  I  generally  concur.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  at  the  time  Bajacaria  was  abolished  by  Order  in 
Council,  Englishmen  in  England  knew  more  of  the  later  abuses  of 
the  system  than  of  its  legitimate  uses.  The  translation  of  the  term 
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may  perhaps  have  led  to  some  confusion.  If  the  term  is  translated 
"  forced  labour,"  as,  I  think,  Mr.  Mosse  has  called  it  to-night,  it  is 
difficult  to  dissociate  it  from  the  odious  significance  which  is 
attached  in  France  to  the  expression  travaux  forces,  but  if  we  use 
the  sufficiently  literal  translation,  "  On  the  King's  Service, "or  "  On 
Her  Majesty's  Service,"  we  have  an  expression  which  has  rather  an 
honourable  than  an  odious  importance,  and  which  perfectly  conveys 
the  impression  of  the  thing  signified.  Rajacaria  was  originally 
work  done  for  the  public  advantage  and  for  public  uses,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  term  got  to  be  almost  exclusively  associated  with 
the  idea  of  work  tyranically  imposed  upon  the  people  either  -for  the 
exaltation  of  the  sovereign  in  the  construction  of  public  monuments 
or  for  purely  selfish  purposes  having  no  other  object  than  the 
personal  gratification  of  princes  or  administrators.  In  the  irriga- 
tion works  recently  undertaken  in  the  North  Central  Province  of 
Ceylon,  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  Eajacaria  has  been,  as  Mr. 
Mosse  has  explained,  resorted  to,  and  I  think  that  all  who  are 
present  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  financial  possibilities  of 
Ceylon,  will  agree  that  without  some  such  system  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  beneficial  schemes  which  have  been  explained 
to  us  here  to-night.  Such  a  system,  however,  must  be  limited  by 
two  conditions :  it  must  be  resorted  to  only  for  the  construction  of 
public  works  of  recognised  and  obvious  utility ;  and  it  must  be 
worked  through  the  agency  and  with  the  consent  of  the  local  native 
authorities,  so  that  the  persons  called  upon  to  contribute  their  share 
of  labour  or  its  equivalent  may  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  work  for  the  personal  advan- 
tage of  any  English  administrator  or  official,  but  will  be  asked  to 
co-operate  only  in  the  carrying  out  of  works  demanded  by  their  own 
general  needs  and  for  the  general  advantage  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  Mr.  Mosse  has  in  his  paper  given  us  a  narrative  of  irri- 
gation in  Ceylon,  and  has  recalled  the  names  of  kings  and  princes 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  honourable  works  connected  with  it. 
I  think  that  in  modern  times  no  one  has  more  fully  recognised  the 
importance  of  the  subject  or  deserves  larger  credit  than  Sir  William 
Gregory,  who  has  addressed  us  this  evening.  I  am  sure  also  that 
we  have  all  heard  with  pleasure  what  he  has  told  us  about  the 
works  now  being  undertaken  by  Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  But  in  the 
history  of  irrigation  in  Ceylon  there  is  a  class  of  men  to  whom,  in 
my  opinion,  great  credit  is  due,  and  who  have  not,  I  think,  been 
mentioned.  I  allude  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Public  Works 
Department.  In  the  course  of  my  official  duties  in  Ceylon,  as 
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Director  of  Public  Instruction,  I  visited  nearly  every  part  of  the 
Island,  including  those  districts  where  fever  and  sickness  are  almost 
constantly  prevalent.  Everywhere  I  found  the  officers  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  (and  I  speak  here  especially  of  those  connected 
with  the  Irrigation  Department)  at  their  post.  Sir  John  Douglas, 
Mr.  Birch,  and  others  present,  will,  I  am  sure,  concur  with  me  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  patient,  the  devoted,  and  efficient  but 
often  scarcely  recognised  labours  of  these  valuable  public  servants. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  take  the  opportunity  now  offered  me  of 
calling  attention  to  the  gallant  endurance  with  which,  in  remote 
and  obscure  districts,  constantly  attacked  by  fever  both  in  their  own 
persons  and  in  their  families,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  Government  and  to  the  interests  of  the  people  entrusted  to  their 
care.  And. now  let  me  say  that  I  came  here  to-night,  not  to  speak, 
but  to  learn,  and  I  have  learnt  much,  not  only  from  Mr.  Mosse  but 
from  others,  and  especially  from  Mr.  John  Ferguson.  I  think  we 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  had  him  here  this  evening,  for  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  Ceylon  he  can  speak  with  authority. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ferguson,  the  senior 
editor  of  the  Ceylon  Observer,  there  is  probably  no  European  who 
has  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Ceylon  generally  as  he 
has. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  now  my  agreeable  duty  to  ask  you  to  convey 
to  Mr.  Mosse  your  best  thanks  for  his  interesting  and  instructive 
paper. 

Mr.  MOSSE,  in  reply,  said  :  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your 
approval  of  my  paper.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  a  large  one,  and 
there  are  various  points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be  regarded. 
It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  since  irrigation  has  been  adopted, 
crops,  before  uncertain,  have  been  rendered  certain,  that  prices  have 
been  materially  reduced,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  food  in  place  of 
scarcity.  I  will  not,  at  this  late  hour,  enter  into  any  discussion  as 
to  forced  labour,  or  labour  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  and 
statute  labour,  but  I  think  everybody  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
for  the  beneficial  results  which  have  attended  the  present  system. 


.. 
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DEATH  OF  HIS  EOYAL  HIGHNESS  PEINCE  LEOPOLD, 
DUKE  OF  ALBANY,  KG. 


ADDRESSES  OF  CONDOLENCE. 
To  the  QUEEN'S  Moat  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  desire  humbly 
to  approach  your  Majesty  with  the  expression  of  their  profound  grief  at 
the  loss  which  your  Majesty  has  sustained  by  the  sudden  and  lamented 
death  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert, 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  pray  that  your  Majesty  may  be  supported  and  com- 
forted in  this  time  of  trial. 

The  premature  removal  of  a  Prince  so  gifted  with  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and  who  evinced  so  earnest  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
subjects  of  your  Majesty  throughout  the  world,  is  deeply  deplored^both  at 
home  and  in  every  Colony  and  Dependency  of  the  Empire. 

MANCHESTER, 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  April  8,  1884.  Chairman  of  Council. 

[REPLY.] 

Home  Office,  Whitehall,  May  8,  1884. 

My  Lord  Duke,— I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Queen  the 
loyal  and  dutiful  address  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  K.G.,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
your  Grace  that  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  address  very 
graciously.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace's  obedient  Servant, 

W.  V.  HARCOURT. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 


To  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  E.G.,  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute. 

The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  desire  respect- 
fully to  convey  to  your  Eoyal  Highness  the  assurance  of  their  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  condolence  on  the  melancholy  occasion  of  the  death  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert,  Duke  of 
Albany. 

Your  Eoyal  Highness's  gifted  and  illustrious  Brother  evinced  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  British  people,  both  at  home  and  beyond 
the  seas,  that  his  sudden  and  premature  death  is  lamented  by  the  whole 
nation,  and  by  no  section  more  than  the  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in 
the  various  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

MANCHESTER, 

Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  April  8, 1884.  Chairman  of  Council. 
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Death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 


[REPLY.] 

Sandringham,  Norfolk,  April  21,  1884. 

Mr.  Knollys  is  desired  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
convey  to  the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  the  expression  of  his  sincere  thanks  for  their  address 
of  condolence  and  their  words  of  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  his  lamented  Brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany. 


To  Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  PRINCESS   HELEN  of  Waldeck-Pyrmontr 
Duchess  of  Albany. 

The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  desire  respect' 
fully  to  assure  your  Eoyal  Highness  that  they  share  the  sorrow  which  is 
felt  by  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert,  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  pray  that  your  Eoyal  Highness  may  find  consolation  in 
your  affliction. 

The  sudden  extinction  of  a  life  which  was  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
schemes  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  community  is  deplored 
by  the  whole  of  the  British  nation,  whether  dwelling  in  the  Mother 
Country  or  in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

MANCHESTER, 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  April  8,  1884.  Chairman  of  Council. 

[REPLY.] 

Claremont,  Esher,  April,  1884. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Collins  has  received  the  commands  of  Her  Eoyal  Highness, 
the  Duchess  of  Albany  to  thank  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  for  their  kind  address  of  sympathy. 
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EIGHTH  OEDINAEY  GENERAL   MEETING. 

THE  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  1884,  the  Eight.  Hon. 
W.  E.  FORSTER,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  HONORARY 
SECRETARY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting, 
and  announced  that  37  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  6  Eesident 
and  31  Non- Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

H.  Wyndham  Barnard,  Esq.,  The  Rev.  John N.  Dalton,  M.A.,  C.M.G. ; 
Henry  de  Satge,  Esq.,  Joseph  Harwood,  Esq.,  James  R.  Mosse,  Esq.> 
M.Inst.C.E.;  John  Waddington,  Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Henry  Ballard,Esq.  (Natal),  William BicJcford,  Esq.  (South  Australia), 
E.  B.  Blaize,  Esq.  (Lagos],  J.  C.  Brown,  Esq.  (Natal),  James  W.  Carlile> 
Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Joseph  Clark,  Esq.  (Victoria),  John  Cook,  Esq. 
(British  Guiana),  William  P.  Cowlishaw,  Esq.  (New  Zealand},  Jacob 
Creewel,  Esq.  (Kimberley,  Cape  Colony),  William  Dawson,  Esq.  (New 
Zealand),  Mr.  Justice  James  Dowling  (New  South  Wales],  Joseph  Fisher , 
Esq.,  J.P.  (South  Australia),  The  Hon.  F.  T.  Gregory,  M.L.C.  (Queens- 
land), R.  H.  Hammer sley-Heenan,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Cape  Colony), 
Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas  W.  Higgins  (South  Australia),  James  Hossach, 
Esq.  (Cape  Colony],  Jacob  Isaacs,  Esq.  (New  Zealand],  R.  J.  Jeffray, 
Esq.  (Victoria),  F.  L.  Jonsson,  Esq.  (Natal),  D.  M.  Kisch,  Esq. 
(Transvaal),  George  Lloyd,  Esq.  (New  Zealand],  Robert  D.  McCallum, 
Esq.  (British  Guiana),  John  Marshman,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Hatton 
Richards,  Esq.  (Fiji),  Alfred  Simms,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  R.  J.  P. 
Simson,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Edward  F.  Simpson,  Esq.  (Transvaal),  Charles 
G.  Tripp,  Esq.,  J.P.  (New  Zealand),  P.  J.  Truter,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Kimberley r 
Cape  Colony),  Benjamin  B.  Weil,  Esq.  (Kimberley,  Cape  Colony) , 
Myer  Weil,  Esq.  (Kimberley,  Cape  Colony). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  books,  maps,  &c.,  were  also 
announced. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Sir 
Frederick  Weld,  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  to  give 
us  his  paper  on  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Colony  which  he  so- 
efficiently  governs.  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to- 
him.  It  is  no  slight  labour  and  sacrifice  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
had  many  years  of  hard  work  in  the  Colonies  to  come  home  to  the 
old  country,  and  almost  immediately  set  _to  work  to  give  us  the 
results  of  his  experience. 
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Sir  FREDERICK  A.  WELD,  K.C.M.G.,  then  read  his  paper  on 

THE  STKAITS  SETTLEMENTS  AND  BEITISH 
MALAYA. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Frederick  Young,  your 
Honorary  Secretary,  to  whom  this  Institute  owes  so  much,  I  have 
prepared  a  paper  upon  a  part  of  the  British  Dominions  which 
attracts  but  little  attention,  is  little  known,  and  yet  which  at  the 
same  time  enjoys,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  a  most  im- 
portant position,  almost  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  great  future.  For  some  time  it  has  had  no  little  war,  and  as 
it  paid  all  the  expenses  of  its  last  little  war,  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
which  has  been  largely  reaped  by  the  British  producer  and  manu- 
facturer, as  it  has  an  ample  revenue  and  large  surplus  assets,  and 
consequently  need  not  go  into  the  money  market  to  borrow,  it  gives 
no  occasion  for  anybody  to  talk  about  it.  Yet  happy  is  the  Colony 
which  keeps  free  from  little  wars,  successfully  and  noiselessly  rules 
four  or  five  different  races,  carries  out  great  public  works  as  fast  as 
labour  and  means  of  supervision  will  permit,  and  yet  has  surplus 
revenue  to  lend  and  invest ;  and  such  a  colony  is  the  Colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Its  very  name  is  misleadingly  modest ;  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
small  trading  stations  scattered  about  an  arid  coast,  trafficking 
with  aborigines  for  gold  dust  and  ivory,  and  planting  at  best 
a  few  cocoa-nuts  and  oil-palms.  The  directions  on  letters  and 
papers  I  sometimes  get,  convince  me  that  to  the  average  English 
mind  it  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt  what  are  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are  situate.  And 
yet,  when  the  traveller  or  mariner  enters  Singapore,  and  pass- 
ing by  green  islets  [covered  with  tropical  foliage  and  luxuriant 
verdure  down  to  the  water's  edge,  anchors  in  a  spacious  harbour, 
where  the  flags  of  all  nationalities  are  floating,  where  the  most 
magnificent  creations  of  architectural  skill,  and  the  quaintest  speci- 
mens of  junks  and  tongkans,  and  native  craft  of  all  descriptions 
crowd  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  and  spread  before  him  lies  a  city 
which,  with  its  surroundings,  numbers  some  150,000  souls  ;  which 
has  unrivalled  facilities  for  coaling,  crowded  and  busy  streets,  spa- 
cious places  for  recreation,  and  fine  buildings  rising  on  every  side 
amidst  ever-green  trees  ;  and  when  he  learns  that  he  is  in  the 
centre  of  commercial,  telegraphic,  and  naval  communication  between 
Europe,  India,  Siam,  Netherlands-India,  China,  and  Western  and 
Northern  and  North-E astern  Australia ;  he  may  well  think,  I  pre- 
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sume,  as  I  thought  when  I  landed  there,  that  one  such  "Settlement" 
will  compare  with  many  an  entire  Colony.  But  the  traveller  passes 
on,  and  he  probably  supposes  that  really  Singapore  is  virtually  the 
"  Straits  Settlements.'7 

Now  I  think  it  may  not  be  useless,  nor,  perhaps,  to  such 
an  assembly  as  this,  altogether  uninteresting,  if  I  this  evening 
show  you  that  Singapore  is,  even  if  taken  with  Penang,  only 
one  item,  though  a  most  important  one,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  Imperial  interests  in  British  Malaya — a  word  which  better 
expresses  the  country  I  am  speaking  of  than  any  other,  though 
the  Seal  of  the  Colony  bears  on  it  the  more  pretentious  but  the 
older  and  more  classical  designation  of  "  The  Golden  Cherso- 
nese." A  circle,  I  may  add,  drawn  round  Singapore  with  a  radius 
of  3,000  miles,  is  believed  to  contain  more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  globe,  and  Her  Majesty's  possessions  within  this  range  are 
stated  to  have  a  sea-going  trade  of  £251,000,000  sterling,  against 
£86,000,000  in  all  other  British  dependencies.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  all  the  countries  under  the  care 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  First  of  the  Colony 
proper,  secondly  of  the  Protected  native  States ;  and  I  will  conclude 
by  slightly  touching  upon  the  character  and  position  of  those  native 
States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  which,  though  independent,  are,  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  influenced  by  our  advice,  who  look  to 
us  as  the  guiding  power  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
whose  relations  with  any  other  European  Power  could  not  be  viewed 
by  us  with  indifference.  I  will  premise  that  these  countries  lie 
between  latitude  1°10',  and  about  5040'  north,  and  100°10'  and 
104°18'  of  east  longitude.  The  climate  is  good  for  a  country  so 
near  the  equator,  nights  are  rarely  or  never  oppressive,  and  the 
ordinary  temperature  during  the  day  is  about  an  average  of  82°  in 
the  shade,  rarely  falling  below  78°  or  exceeding  85°  or  87°.  Frequent 
showers  refresh  the  ground  and  atmosphere ;  the  annual  rainfall  is 
large,  varying  from  80  to  about  130  inches  in  different  localities 
and  years.  Its  climate  is  certainly  healthy,  though  trying  after  a 
time  to  European  constitutions,  especially  if  engaged  in  constant 
office  work,  without  time  for  proper  exercise.  My  own  health  and 
that  of  my  family  has  been  generally  very  good  there.  I  have 
found  myself  capable  of  great  exertion  even  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  and,  after  all,  there  is  a  great  charm  in 
the  balmy  air  of  the  tropics.  The  mountain  ranges  of  the  Penin- 
sula have  fresh  and  bracing  air,  and  stations  will  by  degrees  be 
established  on  them.  Coffee  plantations  are  already  in  existence  at 
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considerable  elevations.  There  is  no  winter  there,  but  November, 
December,  January,  February  are  comparatively  cool  months.  The 
Straits  Settlements  Colony  consists  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  the 
island  of  Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  the  territory  of  Malacca,  and 
the  Bindings  district,  including  the  Island  of  Pankor,  and  some 
other  small  islands.  These  form  a  Crown  Colony.  The  Governor  is 
personally  responsible  for  everything  :  he  has  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  assist  him,  and  presides  over  a  Legislative  Council  composed 
of  ten  members,  holding  ex  ojficio  seats,  including  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  and  six  other  members, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty.  Practically  the  system  works  well  and  smoothly;  the 
best  and  most  representative  men  attainable  are  nominated  to  seats, 
and  upon  all  questions  with  which  they  are  conversant  great  defer- 
ence is  paid  to  their  opinions.  They  narrowly  watch  and  ably 
criticise  the  measures  of  government,  considering  the  useful  func- 
tions of  an  Opposition  to  be  their  duty.  For  myself,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  steady  support  and  assistance  from 
them,  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge.  Gentlemen  from  some  other 
Colonies  will  perhaps  realise  the  happy-family  sort  of  relations 
which  exist  between  the  Government  and  the  un-officials,  when  I 
tell  them  that  after  the  annual  estimates  are  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  .Council  they  are  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  of  all  the 
non-official  members,  only  two  official  members,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  the  Treasurer,  sitting  on  it  to  afford  explanations. 
Item  by  item  is  discussed,  and  recommendations,  if  any,  are  em- 
bodied in  a  report,  which  is  carefully  considered  by  the  Governor 
before  the  estimates  are  proceeded  with  in  Council.  I  think  that 
there  are  few  countries  where  a  Government  would  refer  their  esti- 
mates to  the  mercies  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  ;  and  it  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  good  sense  and  public  spirit  of  the  non-official 
members,  and  for  the  care  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  esti- 
mates by  the  Government  of  the  Straits,  that  such  a  course  can  be 
followed,  not  only  without  inconvenience,  but  with  actual  advantage. 
The  non-official  members  are  shrewd  business  men,  many  of  them 
from  the  north  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  whilst  a  Government  fears  not 
to  place  its  estimates  in  their  power,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  even  in  a  Crown  Colony  the  non-official  element  does  not 
exercise  a  real  and  substantial  control  over  the  purse-strings. 

This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  though  I  have  always  advocated 
self-government  and  self-reliance  in  English-speaking  communities, 
and  have  ever  held  that  the  leading  object  of  my  long  political 
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career,  united  British  Empire,  was  best  obtainable  through 
local  self-government  and  local  self-reliance,  yet  I  am  not  one  of 
those  doctrinnaire  statesmen  who  believe  that  what  is  good  for 
Englishmen  in  an  English  community  is  good  for  all  races,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  In  Malaya,  beyond  officials, 
of  Europeans  there  are  but  few,  and  those  chiefly  much  engaged 
in  mercantile  affairs,  with  but  little  leisure  to  devote  to  public 
business  or  to  the  affairs  of  other  settlements  or  to  visit  them; 
and  they  do  not  intend  to  make  the  Colony  their  home,  and 
usually  spend  but  a  few  years  at  a  time  in  it.  Personal  govern- 
ment is,  so  far  as  I  am  competent  to  offer  an  opinion,  a  necessity 
for  Asiatics ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  their  religious  systems,  of 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  of  long  centuries  of  custom.  In 
municipal  elections  it  is  inconceivable  how  little  interest  is  taken 
by  even  rich  Asiatics.  In  Malacca,  a  large  town,  only  last  year  I 
kad  to  name  a  councillor  to  the  municipality,  which  has  wide 
powers  of  taxation  and  administration,  because  ten  electors  out  of 
a  large  body  could  not  be  got  together  to  elect  one.  Nevertheless 
I  do  believe  that  under  an  improved  system,  which  we  have  adopted 
in  the  Protected  native  States,  we  may  obtain  very  useful  co-opera- 
tion from  chiefs  and  village  headmen,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
germs  of  organisation  which  exist  in  their  own  habits  and  customs, 
more  especially  amongst  the  Malays.  We  have  too  long  neglected 
this  natural  bond  between  the  Government  and  the  governed  in  the 
Colony,  and  my  earnest  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject ; 
but  within  the  Colony  proper  there  have  been  difficulties  in  the  way, 
arising  out  of  the  great  admixture  of  races,  the  dying-out  of  old 
Malay  traditions,  the  division  of  the  Chinese  race  into  tribes 
speaking  diverse  languages,  and  their  secret  societies ;  and  also  the 
paucity  of  European  officers  fitted  to  carry  out  such  a  policy  and 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  native  races. 

I  think  that  capacity  for  governing  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
race,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  in  a  country  like  the  Straits,  a 
handful  of  Englishmen  and  Europeans,  a  large  and  rich  Chinese 
community,  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  of  the  lowest  coolie  class, 
Arab  and  Parsee  merchants,  Malays  of  all  ranks,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  all  nationalities,  living  together  in  wonderful  peace  and  con- 
tentment. It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  common  Chinese  feeling 
is  that  we — an  eccentric  race — were  created  to  govern  and  look  after 
them,  as  a  groom  looks  after  a  horse,  whilst  they  were  created  to 
get  rich  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  earth.  Be  my  theory  true 
or  no,  the  fact  remains  that  the  general  purity  and  high  tone  of 
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our  service  is  a  main  secret  of  our  remarkable  influence  over  the 
Malay  races,  an  influence  that  cannot  be  approached  by  that  of  any 
other  nation.  A  Malay  of  rank,  who  had  confessed  to  having 
accepted  a  bribe,  replying  to  the  Resident  of  Selangor,  who  pointed 
out  to  him  the  disgracefulness  of  his  conduct,  said,  "It  is  all  very 
well  for  you  to  talk.  No  native  can  be  expected  to  refuse  money — 
I  couldn't.  Why  don't  you  depute  even  the  youngest  European  lad 
amongst  your  officers  to  deal  with  such  cases  ?  Inexperienced  as 
he  might  be,  it  would  be  better  ;  he  would  never  dream  of  touching 
the  dollars ;  we  are  differently  constituted."  It  is  but  fair,  never- 
theless, to  add  that  I  do  know  some  Malay  rajahs  who  possess  a 
high  sense  of  official  probity.  I  might  mention  His  Highness  Rajah 
Idris,  of  the  royal  family  of  Perak,  who  fills  with  great  ability 
and  unimpeachable  integrity  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  that 
State. 

I  will  now  endeavour,  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  to 
convey  to  you  some  information  regarding  the  countries  which  form 
the  Colony.  Singapore  is  the  principal  city  and  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  situated  in  latitude  1°  16'  north,  and  in  longitude 
103°  53'  east,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strait,  formerly  much  infested  by  pirates,  and  through 
which,  up  to  the  commencement  of  this  century,  vessels  used  to 
pass  on  their  voyage  to  China,  before  the  present  passage  south  of 
the  island  was  discovered. 

Singapore,  or,  more  properly,  Singapura,  "  the  City  of  the  Lion," 
was  founded  in  the  year  1160.  It  became  a  great  emporium, 
and  De  Barros  mentions  it  as  a  resort  of  navigation  from  India, 
Siam,  China,  "  and  of  the  many  thousand  islands  that  lie  towards 
the  east."  It  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  captured  by  a 
Javanese  king.  It  must  have  fallen  before  the  time  of  Marco  Polo, 
who  does  not  mention  it,  and  only  a  few  fishermen's  huts  marked 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sri  Iskander  Shah  when  the  genius 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  selected  it  as  a  British  settlement,  which 
(so  far  was  he  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries)  he  rightly  judged 
would,  with  an  open  port  and  free  trade,  one  day  be  the  queen  of 
a  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  globe,  islands  and  mainland,  upon 
which  Nature  has  lavished  all  her  gifts,  and  placed  at  the  cross  roads 
of  the  central  highway  of  commerce. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  founded  Singapore,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Malay  chiefs,  on  February  6,  1819,  and  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  uninteresting  to  this  assembly  to  learn  that  near  the  spot  where 
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he  landed  amidst  a  few  scattered  palm-leaf  huts  and  cocoanut  trees, 
beneath  the  hill  where  he  fixed  his  residence,  we  now  (in  the 
vicinity  of  a  beautiful  esplanade  and  grassy  recreation  ground,  and 
of  massive  public  buildings),  propose  to  erect  a  statue  to  my  great 
predecessor,  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  those  to  whom 
England  owes  her  Imperial  position  in  the  East,  and  whose  memory 
the  natives  still  revere. 

The  island  of  Singapore  is  about  twenty- seven  miles  long  by 
fourteen  miles  broad.  It  is  undulating,  and  wooded  hills  diversify 
its  surface.  But  little  of  the  original  forest  and  jungle  remains. 
Near  the  shore,  by  the  mouths  of  creeks,  are  grouped  quaint 
dwellings  of  fishermen,  built  of  wood  or  palm-leaf,  standing  on 
piles  over  the  water  by  mangrove  creeks.  In  the  smooth,  sandy 
bays,  waving  and  graceful  cocoa-nut  palms  shelter  picturesque 
Malay  houses.  More  inland  we  find  groves  of  fruit  trees,  small 
patches  of  sugar-cane,  Chinese  gardens,  tapioca  and  indigo  fields. 
Neat  bungalows,  the  residences  of  officials,  merchants,  and  rich 
Chinese  and  Arabs,  diversify  the  scene,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.  In  the  remote  parts  of  the  island  more  especially 
there  are  waste  spaces  which  were  formerly  gambier  plantations, 
which  have  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
and  have  been  covered  by  coarse  «'  Lalang"  grass.  Now,  however, 
many  of  these  open  spots  are  being  planted  with  Liberian  coffee. 
We  are  also  turning  our  attention  to  re-forestation  by  Government ; 
and  pine-apples  (of  which  there  are  large  fields),  Liberian  coffee, 
aloes,  and  other  products  will  do  well  upon  them.  Pepper  and 
cacoa  (or  chocolate)  require,  on  the  other  hand,  spots  affording  good 
land  and  shelter.  The  soil  of  Singapore  Island  is  not,  however, 
generally  rich,  when  compared  with  other  neighbouring  districts, 
being  chiefly  of  red  clays  and  laterite.  The  extreme  luxuriance 
and  wealth  of  its  vegetation,  its  palms,  and  ferns,  and  orchids, 
must  rather  be  accounted  for  by  frequent  rains  and  an  equable 
warm  temperature. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
perpetual  verdure  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Singapore 
Island,  a  verdure  that  were  almost  excessive  unless  often  relieved 
by  the  white  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  villas  and  bungalows, 
usually  built  with  cool,  arched  alcoves  and  arcades  around  them, 
picturesque,  and  admirably  well  fitted  for  the  climate.  There  are 
roads  across  and  throughout  the  island ;  the  principal  roads  are  good, 
others  are  being  now  improved,  the  roads  in  and  around  the  town 
are  most  excellent.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  seaward  approach. 
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To  landward  the  beautiful  botanical  gardens,  the  Tanglin  barracks, 
airy,  commodious,  and  on  a  dry,  healthy  site  ;  a  large  artificial  lake 
filling  a  valley  which  is  the  water  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  town  ; 
immense  gaol  buildings,  constructed  on  the  most  modern  principles  ; 
a  handsome  cool  and  airy  European  hospital,  near  which  a  modern 
lunatic  asylum  is  being  erected  ;  a  good  pauper  hospital  arranged 
in  detached  wards,  and  many  other  public  institutions,  lie  around 
the  city  in  various  directions.  Nor  must  I  forget  Government 
House,  which  stands  on  a  hill  in  park-like  grounds,  behind  and 
above  the  town,  an  imposing  building,  palatial  in  style  and 
dimensions,  with  immense  rooms  and  long  marble-floored  arcades, 
but  consequently  with  less  accommodation  than  its  exterior  would 
suggest.  As  a  residence,  however,  it  is  nearly  perfect ;  cool  and 
airy,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  land  and  sea,  and  glimpses  of  the 
town  and  shipping  through  trees,  whilst  landward,  when  the  even- 
ing haze  or  the  morning  mists  soften  the  outlines  of  the  undulations, 
fill  each  little  valley,  and  bring  out  masses  of  dark  trees,  or  knolls, 
rising  against  the  sky  line,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
perfect  picture  of  repose  in  a  richer  landscape. 

The  city  itself  covers  a  large  area,  with  a  frontage  of  about  six 
miles  to  the  sea  from  New  Harbour,  the  docks  and  the  coaling 
station  lying  landlocked  between  Blakan  Mati  Island  and  the  town, 
to  the  Rochore  and  Kallang  suburbs,  in  which  direction  the  anchorage 
is  good,  but  more  of  the  nature  of  a  roadsted.  The  facilities  of 
coaling  with  despatch  at  New  Harbour  are  almost  unequalled ;  fully 
800,000  tons  are  usually  stored  there,  and  labour  is  plentiful.  The 
famous  steamer  Stirling  Castle,  racing  homewards  with  tea  from 
China,  had  1,600  tons  of  coal  put  on  board  her  in  four  hours,  and 
her  rival  the  Glenogle,  the  same  day,  1,800  tons  at  the  same  rate. 
There  are  facilities  for  docking  all  but  the  very  largest  ships, 
numberless  ships  of  war  coal  and  dock  there,  and  I  hope  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Tanjong 
Pagar  Dock  Company,  by  which  Singapore  will  have  the  largest 
dock  in  Asia,  capable  of  docking  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war. 
It  is  a  grief  and  pain  to  me  that  this  most  important  position,  a 
station  that  is  acknowledged  by  the  highest  authority  to  be  quite 
one  of  the  most  important  commercially  and  strategically  in  the 
Empire,  may  be  at  present  said  to  be  virtually  defenceless.  As 
this  question  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  trust  that  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  a  final 
decision  is  taken  in  regard  to  it. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  of  Singapore,  to  me,  conveys 
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a  pleasant  impression.  The  crowded  harbour,  the  variety  of 
Oriental  costume,  the  quaint  Chinese  house  decorations,  their  joss 
houses,  the  shops,  the  Mahometan  mosques,  the  Indian  temples, 
the  Malay  fishers'  houses  on  posts,  and  the  general  bustle  and  life 
of  the  streets,  all  are  interesting  and  picturesque.  Some  persons  I 
have  found  who  are  repelled  rather  than  interested  by  the  more 
crowded  and  characteristically  Asiatic  parts  of  the  town,  and, 
indeed,  dirt  goes  often  hand  in  hand  with  picturesqueness.  We 
are,  however,  energetically  urging  on  the  work  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment. A  fetid  and  useless  canal  has  been  filled  up,  and  a  broad 
road  substituted.  The  river,  crowded  nightly  with  thousands  of 
dwelling-boats,  is  being  dredged  and  improved.  Great  foreshore 
reclamations  are  being  made,  and  substantial  public  buildings  have 
been  and  are  yet  being  erected.  New  bridges  are  being  built,  trees 
planted,  and  drainage  attended  to  by  the  Municipality.  Private 
enterprise  is  also  active,  and  one  who  has  not  visited  Singapore 
for  the  last  three  years  would  hardly  recognise  it.  But  even  before 
that  Singapore  possessed  several  handsome  buildings,  fine  open 
spaces,  and  shady  trees,  and  in  my  opinion  was  even  then  a 
beautiful,  interesting,  and  certainly  a  most  prosperous  city.  The 
population  of  Singapore  city  and  island  was,  by  the  census  of  1881, 
put  down  at  139,208.  It  is  now  undoubtedly  much  larger,  probably 
150,000  or  more,  of  which  perhaps  90,000  or  more  are  Chinese, 
23,000  or  24,000  Malay,  12,000  or  13,000  Indians,  under  8,000 
Europeans  and  Americans  (including  sailors),  and  1,783  military. 
Twenty-five  nationalities  are  set  down  in  the  census.  It  is  needless, 
to  say  that  the  price  of  land  is  rising  rapidly,  especially  in  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  in  the  capitals  of  the  native  Protected  States  of  Perak 
and  Selangor. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  which  are  worthy  of  notice  within 
the  town  are  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  the 
Baffles  school  and  girls'  school,  the  Government  offices,  lately 
added  to,  the  Supreme  Court  House,  the  very  fine  and  commodious 
new  post-office,  the  new  police-courts  and  station,  which  are  now 
in  progress.  A  museum,  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  on  a  large 
scale,  which  will  render  it  the  most  complete  institution  of  the  kind 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  is  to  contain  a  department  for  industrial 
exhibits  and  a  library.  I  am  anxious  to  establish  a  scientific 
department  in  charge  of  it.  Our  mineralogical  resources  are  little 
known.  Our  territories  and  neighbouring  islands  and  countries 
contain  numberless  products  which  may  be  made  useful.  In 
botany,  zoology,  ichthyology,  entomology,  much  remains  to  be 
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done,   and  not   only  the   Colony   but   science   generally  will 
benefited. 

Penang  or,  more  properly,  Pinang — "  Pulau  Pinang,"  the  equiva- 
lent for  "  Betel  Nut  Island  " — is  in  importance  the  second  settle- 
ment of  the  Colony.  It  is  situated  about  360  miles  north  of 
Singapore,  and  contains  107  square  miles.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  fifteen  miles.  Penang  was  occupied  in  1786  under  the  East 
India  Company  by  Captain  Light,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Sultan  of  Kedah,  by  which  His  Highness  still  receives  an  annual 
allowance.  His  real  object  was  to  obtain  our  support  against  the 
Siamese,  in  which  he  was  deceived.  The  action  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  regard  to  Kedah  was,  I  fear,  as  disloyal  to  our  friend 
as  it  was  bad  in  policy,  and  its  consequences  affect  our  interests 
deeply  to  this  day. 

The  capital  of  Penang  is  officially  called  George  Town.  The 
island  itself  received  the  name,  now  obsolete,  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  low  flat  promontory  which 
stretches  towards  the  mainland  of  Province  Wellesley,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  strait  of  about  two  miles  in  width  at  its 
narrowest  point.  The  same  improvement  is  visible  in  Penang  as 
in  Singapore.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  exceedingly  pretty,  with 
good  houses,  gardens,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  shade  and  fruit 
trees.  The  roads,  too,  in  those  parts  are  wide  and  well  kept, 
increased  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  municipality  to  drainage 
and  water  supply,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  more 
crowded  Chinese  and  native  quarters.  Government  is  now  con- 
structing a  sea-wall  and  quay  and  reclaiming  foreshore,  which  will 
enormously  benefit  the  town.  A  canal  or  ditch,  even  more  filthy 
than  that  which  disgraced  Singapore,  is  being  filled  up  in  part,  and 
in  part  cleansed  and  properly  reconstructed.  Most  excellent  hos- 
pitals and  many  other  good  public  buildings  have  been  recently 
constructed,  and  others  will  be  shortly  commenced.  There  is  an 
esplanade  or  recreation  ground,  and  a  public  garden  has  been  laid 
out  on  a  piece  of  land  given  by  the  Brown  family,  and  land  for  a 
similar  purpose  on  a  large  scale  has  also  been  acquired  at  the 
Waterfall,  a  picturesque  spot  well  suited  for  a  public  park.  Penaug 
also  possesses  a  good  gaol,  a  town-hall,  and  barracks.  Its  har- 
bour is  well  filled  with  shipping,  and  it  carries  on  a  great  trade 
with  Perak  and  other  native  States,  and  with  Sumatra ;  but  the 
pepper  trade  with  the  latter  has  suffered  most  seriously  from  the 
Achenese  war  and  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  Netherlands  Indian 
Government. 
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Tbe  island  of  Penang  is  mountainous.  Looking  down  from  the 
Government  House  bungalow,  perched  on  the  peak  of  Penang  Hill, 
2,565  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  view  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the 
world,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  many  of  the  finest 
views  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  Beneath  your  feet  on 
either  side  sink  steep  depths  of  foliage.  Trees  festooned  with 
creepers,  orchids,  and  ferns,  and  the  graceful  fronds  of  rotan  or  of 
palm  mix  with  rough  trunks  and  huge-leaved  tropical  growths. 
Lower  down  are  hill-side  cultivations,  nutmegs,  the  betel  palm, 
Liberian  -coffee,  and  various  fruit  trees.  On  the  flat  land  at  the 
hill's  base  lie  groves  of  cocoanut  palms,  green  smooth  fields  of  rice 
or  padi,  and  here  and  there  a  village,  whilst  eastwards  the  town  is 
spread  out  like  a  map  ;  beyond  it  its  port  and  the  Strait,  and  then 
the  eye  wanders  over  Province  Wellesley,  its  rivers,  its  sugar-fields, 
its  plantations,  and  groves  of  fruit  and  cocoanut  palms.  Beyond 
them  forests,  hills,  and  mountains  fade  away  into  the  distance, 
where  the  misty  peaks  of  the  inland  ranges  mingle  with  the  clouds. 
Such  is  the  view  eastward.  More  northward  rises  Kedah  Peak, 
islands,  and  the  sea  at  your  feet.  The  north-western  corner  of  the 
island  is  rugged  and  forest-clad. 

But  I  must  leave  Penang.  Its  softer  beauties  can  only  adequately 
be  judged  of  by  those  few  who  have  gone  through  its  rich  southern 
level  country,  and  passed  over  its  highly-cultivated  south-western 
ranges,  through  Chinese  gardens  and  nutmeg  plantations,  into  the 
fine  valley  of  Balik  Pulau.  We  are  now  making  a  road  which  will 
render  this  country  easily  accessible ;  at  present  it  is  very  little 
known,  though  thickly  populated,  but  I  have  given  it  a  hospital,  a 
court-house,  and  improved  police  protection.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Penang,  including  194  British  military,  was  in  1881, 90,951, 
of  whom  45,135  were  Chinese.  It  has  since  increased.  I  have 
taken  much  personal  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  general 
leper  asylum  on  an  island  near  Penang.  The  old  hospital  already 
existing  there  has  been  improved,  and  it  is  now  a  very  creditable 
institution.  A  Resident  Councillor  (till  lately  styled  Lieutenant- 
Governor)  resides  at  Penang,  and  Province  Wellesley  is  also  under 
his  immediate  supervision.  He  corresponds  with  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary at  Singapore,  and  usually  receives  the  Governor's  instructions 
through  that  channel. 

Province  Wellesley,  containing  about  234  square  miles,  lies 
opposite  Penang  on  the  mainland  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  flat  and  fairly  rich  country.  It  contains 
many  sugar  estates  possessing  excellent  machinery,  and  mostly 
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belonging  to  Europeans.  Tapioca  and  other  products  are 
largely  grown.  The  Malays  cultivate  rice  to  a  considerable  extent,, 
The  roads  are  now  becoming  very  good ;  village  and  estate  hospitals,, 
court-houses,  police-stations,  telephone  lines,  ferries,  and  other 
improvements,  and  the  appearance  of  the  villages  and  estates  show- 
marked  signs  of  prosperity.  The  population  of  Province  Wellesley 
was  in  1881,  97,951. 

Malacca  is  the  third  province  of  the  Colony  proper,  also  under  a 
Resident  Councillor  (till  lately  styled  Lieutenant- Governor).  It  has 
not  the  bustle  and  life  of  Singapore  or  Penang.  Its  harbour,  which 
once  sheltered  the  commerce  of  the  East,  is  now  much  silted  tip, 
and  its  roadstead  is  rarely  visited  by  large  ships  excepting  the  British 
India  steamers  as  they  pass,  and  local  traders.  The  town  of 
Malacca,  quiet  itself,  is  surrounded  by  a  quiet  rural  popula- 
tion, chiefly  Malay.  It  does,  however,  now  progress,  and  shares 
the  general  prosperity  in  its  own  noiseless  way,  and  will  do  so  to  a 
greater  degree  as  the  small  inland  States  are  being  developed. 
Still  its  characteristic  is  repose.  It  is  richer  in  memories  of  the 
past  than  in  brilliant  hopes  for  the  future,  and  the  prediction  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  when,  embarking,  he  shook  from  his  sandals  the 
dust  of  the  unconverted  city,  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  reversed. 
The  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  to  whom  he  vainly  preached 
are  now  chiefly  poor  fishermen,  bearing  many  of  them  noble  and 
historical  names.  Malacca  was  founded  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
the  old  Singapura.  It  was  founded  by  a  Javanese  rajah,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  Singapura,  and  had  been  in  turn  attacked 
by  the  King  of  Siam  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  late  ruler,  his 
son  in-law.  Malacca  rose  rapidly  into  importance,  and  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511,  the  Sultan,  Mahomed 
Shah,  is  said,  though  I  consider  the  statement  to  be  an 
exaggeration,  to  have  been  able  to  bring  60,000  men  into  the  field 
to  besiege  the  great  conqueror,  Abuquerque.  Large  fleets  and 
forces  also  came  over  from  Acheen  to  assist  their  countrymen,  but 
the  contest  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sultan  to  Muar  and 
Johor.  The  Portuguese  authority  never,  however,  appears  to  have 
extended  very  far  from  the  walls  of  Malacca,  and  even  long  after 
the  Dutch  took  Malacca  from  the  Portuguese  in  1641,  they  had 
indecisive  fights  with  the  Malays  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town. 
In  1795  we  first  occupied  Malacca.  At  that  time  the  Dutch  were 
at  peace  with  their  Malay  neighbours,  and  even  claimed  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  neighbouring  State  of  Rembau.  Malacca  was 
returned  by  us  to  the  Dutch  in  1818,  and  was  again,  in  exchange 
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for  our  Sumatra  possessions,  finally  ceded  to  us  by  treaty  in  1824. 
The  Naning  war,  after  various  vicissitudes,  fixed  our  boundaries, 
and  established  peace  within  them  in  1832. 

Malacca  is  a  quaint  old  town  ;  the  remains  of  the  Jesuit  Church 
of  Sta  Maria  della  Monte,  defaced  by  the  Dutch  and  called  by 
them  St.  Paul's,  is  still  a  conspicuous  and  venerable  object. 
Within  it  for  a  time  lay  the  body  of  the  modern  Apostle  of  the 
Indies  prior  to  it3  translation  to  Goa.  There,  too,  within  the 
roofless  walls  are  sculptured  tombstones  of  great  interest,  one,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  dating  back  to  1543.  In  the  Dutch-built  church 
below  the  Mount,  by  the  Stadt  House  and  canal-like  river,  is  a 
tomb  bearing  a  remarkable  inscription,  which  begs  the  reader  to 
tell  him  who  lies  beneath,  whether  his  country,  Armenia,  is  free  ;  a 
beautiful  old  gateway  is  the  sole  remaining  vestige  of  the  walls. 
The  small  outpost  fort  of  St.  John's  on  a  wooded  hill,  a  fortified 
well  outside  the  walls  but  within  the  outposts,  and  many  curious 
old  houses,  both  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  mixed  with  Chinese  shops 
and  residences,  in  streets  still  bearing  their  Dutch  names,  give  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  place;  whilst  the  green  Mount  and  its 
ruins,  the  Stadt  House  and  gateway,  and  recreation-ground,  grass 
and  trees,  and  neat  houses  around  facing  the  sea,  are  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  crowded  houses  across  the  little  river.  It  is 
pleasant,  too,  to  go  into  the  country  of  Malacca.  Stretches  of  level 
rice-land  vividly  green,  dotted  with  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees  like 
islands,  each  one  with  its  cottage,  the  homes  of  well-to.do  and 
peaceful  peasantry,  then  groves  of  fruit  trees,  wooded  knolls, 
and,  more  inland,  belts  and  tracts  here  and  there  of  forest  and 
secondary  growths,  tapioca  and  other  plantations,  villages  and 
liamlets,  and  in  parts  picturesque  hills  diversify  the  scene,  whilst 
beyond  our  boundary  rise  the  Eembau  and  Tampin  mountains  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Mount  Ophir  on  the  other.  The  population  of 
Malacca,  including  the  country  districts,  was  by  the  census  of 
1881,  93,579. 

The  roads  of  the  Malacca  territory  are  generally  good,  having 
been  much  improved  of  late.  Excellent  hospitals  have  been 
erected,  also  spacious  central  police-station  and  barracks.  Large 
water-works  for  the  supply  of  the  town  will  be  commenced  this 
year,  and  other  improvements  carried  out. 

I  need  hardly  mention  the  Dindings  territory,  which  includes 
the  island  of  Pankor.  It  is  geographically  a  part  of  Perak,  and 
for  convenience  its  Superintendent  is  placed  under  the  Eesident  of 
.that  station.  The  Dindings  has  a  magnificent  harbour.  It  has 
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hitherto  not  been  a  progressive  district,  but  its  time  is  I  think  at 
hand.  Its  population  is  about  2,000.  It  produces  tin,  timber,  and 
ebony,  and  turtles  frequent  the  neighbouring  islets. 

I  will  now,  having  given  you  a  general  sketch  of  the  Colony, 
ask  you  to  allow  me  to  read  to  you  some  statistics. 

The  total  population  of  the  Colony  proper  is  now  calculated  at 
473,000  inhabitants,  but  if  it  has  not]  already  reached  500,000,  it 
will  very  soon  do  so.  Its  area  is  about  1,500  square  miles,  which 
would  carry  with  ease  a  far  larger  population.  The  revenue  of 
the  Straits  Settlement  proper  is  estimated  for  this  year  at 
$3,410,000,  whilst  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  $3,308,000,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  which,  over  a  million  dollars,  is  devoted 
to  public  works  ;  but  as  our  estimates  are  strictly  moderate,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  estimated  surplus  will  be  exceeded  by 
the  result.  Our  ports  being  free,  without  Customs  dues  of  any 
kind,  this  revenue  arises  chiefly  from  three  sources.  The  first  is 
the  tax  on  opium,  which  is  a  fair  article  of  taxation,  being  a 
luxury  usually,  and  one  the  use  of  which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
encourage.  It  is  smoked  by  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese ; 
some  Malays  also  smoke  it,  and  its  effects  on  them  are  decidedly 
injurious.  I  class  the  revenue  derived  on  spirits  with  that  on 
opium  ;  the  other  two  sources  of  revenue  are  stamps  and  land.  I 
exclude  municipal  assessments  from  this  calculation. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Colony,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  country  is  lightly  taxed,  and  that  we  are 
unable  to  carry  out  public  works — many  of  which  are  highly  re- 
munerative— fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  our  accumulations  of 
surplus,  but  I  must  also  note  that  we  have  no  debt  to  speak  of,  our 
balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  having  been,  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  over  a  million  dollars,  and  though  slightly  at  present  re- 
duced from  that  figure,  owing  to  very  large  public  works  being  in 
hand,  and  to  a  proposed  remission  or  wiping  out  of  municipal  debts 
to  the  Government,  it  will  again  exceed  it  in  eighteen  months 
from  this  date.  I  may  therefore  say  that  I  know  of  no  country  in 
a  more  flourishing  financial  state,  nor  have  I  ever  known  one.  We 
have  progressed  in  revenue  in  spite  of  slight  remissions  on  stamp 
duties  ;  we  have  progressed  in  population ;  we  have  progressed  in 
trade. 

To  show  this  progress,  I  will  take  a  series  of  periods. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  Colony  was  founded  by  the  East 
India  Company  ;  indeed,  it  was  actually  a  Presidency  of  India,  on 
the  same  footing  as  Madras  and  Bombay  ;  but  being  separated  by 
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sea  and  native  States  from  India,  it  fell  into  neglect,  and  was  ham- 
pered by  references  to  head-quarters,  and  in  18(37  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Home  Government,  and  became  a  Crown  Colony. 

Now,  I  will  take  the  period  of  the  transfer  as  my  first  departure. 
In  1867  the  population  of  the  Colony  was  about  283,000 ;  in  1871, 
308,OCO;  in  1881,  over  423,000;  and  now  it  is  estimated  at 
473,000. 

To  come  to  revenue.  In  the  year  of  the  transfer  the  revenue 
was  about  $1,086,000  ;  in  1873,  $1,502,000  ;  in  1879,  $1,822,600. 
I  came  to  the  Colony  early  in  1830,  and  found  that  a  re-letting  of 
the  opium  and  spirit  "  farms,"  or  rights  of  sale  (which  is  the  form 
of  taxation  still  prevailing),  had  largely  raised  the  revenue,  as  a 
later  one  has  also  similarly  raised  it;  and  this,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  has  now  raised  the  revenue,  as  moderately  estimated 
for  1884,  to  $3,410,000,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  since  1879.  I  have  spoken  of  the  increase  of  revenue 
in  opium  and  spirit  taxation,  which  is  largely  due  to  increase  of 
population  and  good  wages.  It  rose  from  $712,600  in  1868, 
$784,700  in  1873,  $1,070,900  in  1879,  to  $2,152,700  estimated 
for  1884  ;  but  administrative  improvement  and  commercial  pros- 
perity are  still  more  markedly  shown  by  the  following  group  of 
figures  : — 

Land  Revenue,  1868,  $60,500;  1873,  $96,000;  1879,  $133,000; 
1884  (estimated),  $494,000.  Stamp  Revenue,  1868,  $143,400; 
1873,  $171,900;  1884  (estimated),  $257,000. 

To  show  the  progress  made  in  expenditure,  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
whilst  I  lay  before  you  some  further  figures  : — 

On  education,  in  1868,  $12,400  were  expended;  in  1873, 
$24,500 ;  in  1879,  $48,800  ;  in  1884,  the  service  is  put  down  for 
$95,600.  Medical,  in  1868,  $38,700  ;  in  1873,  $68,600  ;  in  1879, 
$126,400;  in  1884,  the  estimate  is  $143,000. 

Police,  in  1868,  $121,500;  in  1873,  $155,000;  in  1879, 
$183,900;  in  1884,  $323,700.  Gaols,  in  1868,  $21,600;  in  1873, 
$57,490;  in  1879,  $83,000;  in  1884,  $110,000.  Public  Works— 
and  to  this  item  I  would  crave  attention— 1868,  $146,800  ;  in  1873, 
$207,000;  in  1879,  $400,700;  and  in  1884  we  are  spending  not 
less  than  $1,170,000. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  ports  of  the  Colony  are  free.  The 
total  tonnage  has  been  as  follows :  1867,  1,237,700  tons;  1873, 
2,507,000  tons  ;  1879,  4,174,300  tons  ;  1883,  4,290,600  tons.  The 
crews  of  these  ships  in  1883  numbered  no  less  than  227,000. 
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Besides  these,  there  were  289,000  tons  of  native  shipping,  whose 
crews  exceeded  84,000  men. 

It  will  probably  be  most  convenient  for  me  to  give  you  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  in  sterling  rather  than  in  dollars ;  but  I  place 
no  great  reliance  on  these  returns,  as  I  am  informed  that  for  com- 
mercial reasons  many  shippers  do  not  return  full  values,  and  as 
our  ports  are  free,  we  have  not  the  Custom  House  staff  necessary 
to  ensure  correct  returns.  I  therefore  shall  only  say  that  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  the  united  amount  of  exports  and  imports  was 
said  to  be  about  £14,040,000,  and  that  in  1883,  in  a  financial  state- 
ment I  made  to  the  Legislative  Council,  I  put  them  at  £38,624,200, 
from  the  best  information  at  my  disposal.  At  the  same  time,  I 
stated  that  since  1881  the  exports  and  imports  united  had  increased 
by  over  four  and  a  half  millions ;  but  I  mention  these  figures  merely 
roughly,  to  show  the  value  of  the  Straits  Settlements  as  an  entrepot, 
though  not  as  a  port  of  final  destination.  I  may  here  mention 
that  our  imports  have  usually  somewhat  exceeded  exports.  The 
local  trade,  as  the  Peninsula  is  opened  out  and  colonised,  is  suscep- 
tible of  great  development.  That  Peninsula  would  carry  a  popula- 
tion of  millions,  instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  trade  with 
England  especially,  and  with  the  Australian  Colonies,  is,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  largely  increasing. 

The  native  products  of  the  Peninsula  are  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
as  yet  in  small  quantities.  There  is  an  immense  export  of  tin — 
chiefly  from  the  Protected  native  States — sugar,  rice,  saltfish,  oils, 
fruit,  spices,  gambier,  pepper,  nutmegs,  copra,  indigo,  hides  and 
horns,  tapioca,  gutta-percha,  sago,  and  coffee,  and  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  Johor  has  sent  home  tea,  which  was  well  reported 
upon.  In  the  preceding  statistics  I  have  given  round  numbers  as 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose.  I  have  omitted  much  useful  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Blue  Books  ;  but  whilst  regretting  to 
enter  at  such  length  as  I  have  done  into  dry  statistical  details,  I 
have  felt  that  I  could  hardly  otherwise  do  justice  to  my  subject, 
I  will  now,  reserving  a  few  general  observations,  pass  on  to  the 
Protected  native  States. 

There  are  three  protected  Malay  States  :  the  Sultanate,  or,  as  our 
older  treaties  style  it,  the  Kingdom  of  Perak  ;  that  of  Selangor,  and 
the  smaller  State  of  Sungei  Ujong,  the  first  chief  of  which  State  is 
called  Datoh  Klana,  and  the  second  Datoh  Bandar. 

These  States  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  who  is  represented  by  a  British  Eesident  in 
each  of  them ;  they  have  State  councils  of  their  own,  and  they 
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are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Colony. 

Their  tie  of  union  to  the  Colony,  therefore,  is  a  certain  com- 
munity of  interests,  and  the  fact  that  both  are  under  one  Governor. 
Theoretically,  the  Resident,  subject  to  the  Governor's  instructions  or' 
approval,  only  "  advises  "  the  Eegent,  the  Sultan,  or  the  Datoh 
Klana,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  from  one  point  of  view  this  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  those  fictions  in  which  we  seem  to  delight, 
as  not  a  penny  of  money  can  be  spent  out  of  the  State  revenues 
without  the  assent  of  the  Governor,  and,  under  him,  the  military  or 
police  force  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Eesident.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  of  things  is  very  different  from  annexation. 
The  State  Councils  pass  regulations  or  laws,  and  estimates,  subject 
to  the  Governor's  assent,  their  members  debate  freely,  and,  I  must 
add,  waste  no  time  in  talk  or  recriminations,  but  speak  straight  to 
the  point,  and  the  native  chiefs  take  a  large  share,  and  a  real  share, 
in  the  administration.  They  pay  great  deference  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Eesident,  for  they  are  convinced  that  we  understand  govern- 
ment better  than  they  do,  and  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  they 
have  received  and  are  receiving  from  our  rule.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  deference  is  a  slavish  or  unreason- 
ing deference  on  their  part,  or  that  on  ours  their  feelings  and  reason- 
able wishes  are  not  carefully  studied  and  every  effort  made  to 
enlist  their  sympathies  and  secure  their  active  co-operation 
in  administration  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  progress  of  the  State.  The  Home  Government 
leaves  the  general  responsibility  on  the  Governor;  and,  in  turn, 
Besidents  of  large  States  like^  Perak  and  Selangor  have  great 
responsibility,  and  need  statesmanlike  qualities,  great  tact,  and 
abilities  of  no  common  order,  which  their  present  Eesidents,  Sir 
Hugh  Low — an  old  and  distinguished  administrator — and  Mr. 
Swettenham  have  given  ample  proof.  The  State  Council  of  Perak 
is  composed  of  His  Highness  the  Eegent,  the  Eesidenl,  the  Assistant- 
Resident,  the  Chief  Justice  (a  Eajah  of  the  royal  family),  the  Chief 
Priest  or  Kali,  and  to  these  two  last-named  are  mainly  referred 
questions  arising  out  of  Mahommedan  law  and  custom),  some  other 
hereditary  high  officers  and  Malay  headmen,  and  two  leading 
Chinese,  one  of  whom  has  the  title  of  "  Capitan  China."  The 
State  Council  of  Selangor  is  framed  on  the  same  principle.  In  the 
various  districts  European  magistrates  are  placed  who  act  in 
co-operation  with  the  native  headmen,  both  as  regards  general 
administration,  the  settlement  of  disputes,  the  collection  of  revenue, 
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and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Resident,  the  Assistant- 
Resident,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Lower  Perak,  also  with  the 
Malay  Chief  Justice  and  other  high  native  officers,  take  an  active 
part  hi  trying  the  more  serious  cases  that  occur,  but  no  sentence  of 
death  is  carried  out  until  the  case  has  been  considered  before  the 
Regent  or  Sultan  in  State  Council. 

Land,  not  held  under  ordinary  native  tenure,  is  granted,  subject 
to  an  annual  land  tax,  and  is  registered  much  as  under  the  Torrens 
system.  No  legal  technicalities  exist,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
system  is  a  very  great  boon  to  the  people,  as  is  the  absence  of 
technicalities  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  our  cumbrous  and 
costly  systems  give  an  undue  advantage  to  the  rich  over  the  poor, 
and  are  not  suited  to  the  people,  who  are  naturally  litigious  and 
corrupt.  I  think  the  Dutch  legal  system  in  Java  is  preferable,  on 
the  whole,  to  ours.  With  regard  to  land  tenure  and  conveyancing  I 
may  here  mention  that  I  have  already  made  a  large  expenditure  on 
survey,  more  will  follow,  and  the  Torrens'  system  of  registration  and 
tenure  be  introduced. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  chiefly  in  reference  to  Perak  and 
Selangor;  Sungei  Ujong,  a  less  advanced  and  smaller  State,  is 
following  gradually  in  their  footsteps,  but  it  has  lesser  resources, 
and  its  development  depends  upon  the  development  of  its  sister 
independent  States,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later.  I  will  take 
the  Protected  States  separately,  and  give  some  information  in 
as  few  words  as  possible  about  each.  But  first  I  must  give 
some  idea  of  the  general  aspect  and  configuration  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

"  The  Malay  Peninsula,  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Malay  Land 
(Tanah  Malayu),  is  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  great  penin- 
sular region  of  Indo-China,  or  further  India,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  prolonged  Isthmus  of  Kra.  In  the  narrowest  neck  of  it,  at 
the  Pakshan  JRiver,  lies  the  southern  boundary  of  British 
Burmah.  To  the  south  of  Kra,  the  Peninsula  projects  for  about 
600  miles,  it  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  northern  end  of 
Sumatra."  I  quote  from  a  little  manual  of  our  geography  which  is 
being  prepared  by  Mr.  Skinner,  now  Acting  Colonial  Secretary  in 
Singapore.  The  isthmus  is  about  40  miles  across  the  Peninsula. 
The  Peninsula  varies  in  width  from  100  to  200  miles.  "The  area 
of  the  whole  Peninsula  south  of  Kra  is  somewhat  over  70,000  square 
miles,  being  rather  smaller  than  Great  Britain,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  1,200,000  souls,  i.e.  about  fifteen  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  Of  this  whole  number  473,000  are  found  in  the 
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Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  a  territory  of  1,500  square  miles, 
which  thus  contains  over  800  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  action  of  the  East  Indian  Company  in  abandoning  Kedah  to 
the  Siamese,  and  subsequent  action  or  inaction,  has  greatly 
diminished  our  influence  in  the  northern  States  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  cut  us  off  from  British  Burmah,  south  of  Kra,  where  the  French 
have  projected  a  canal ;  and  whatever  European  influence  pre- 
dominates at  Bangkok  may  be  considered  to  command  our  natural 
land  communication  with  British  India.  All  the  Malay  States, 
north  or  south,  have  naturally  looked  to  us  for  moral  support ;  but 
at  present  all  the  northern  ones,  who  know  us  but  little,  and  have 
felt  Siam,  ignorantly  believe,  however  ridiculous  the  idea  may 
seem  to  us,  that  the  might  of  Siam  (really  one  of  the  weakest 
States,  for  her  size,  in  the  world)  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  A  question  is  now  pending  regarding  territory  belong- 
ing to  Perak,  and  claimed  by  Siam,  on  the  solution  of  which  our 
influence  in  the  Peninsula,  and  avoidance  of  possible  future  inter- 
national complications,  largely  depends. 

That  I  may  not  detain  you  by  local  and  particular  descriptions, 
I  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Peninsula  south  of  Kedah,  which  is  under  our  influence, 
especially  the  east  coast.  Roughly  speaking,  a  range  of  mountains 
runs  along  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  country  becomes 
usually  gradually  flatter  as  the  coast  is  neared ;  the  whole  is  a 
region  of  dense  forest  and  jungle,  excepting  where  the  hand  of  man 
has  cleared  it.  Several  large  rivers  run  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  some  navigable  by  large  cargo  boats  to  eighty  miles  from  their 
mouths,  and  by  vessels  drawing  10  or  11  feet  to  half  that  distance  ; 
larger  ships  could  enter,  were  it  not  for  bars  of  sand  at  their 
mouths.  Geologically,  granite  is  the  most  ordinary  formation  of 
the  hills  and  mountain  ranges,  which  latter  rise  to  a  maximum 
altitude  of  about  8,000  feet.  Lower  "laterite"  and  various  forms 
of  disintegrated  granite  occur,  with  quartz,  sandstones,  yellow  clays, 
and  slates.  There  are  rich  alluvial  tracts,  and  a  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Peninsula  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  isolated 
limestone  hills,  with  precipitous  sides,  containing  many  large  caves. 
Standing  often  in  the  midst  of  forest  plains,  they  rise  to  a  height  of 
500  or  600  feet,  like  islands  in  a  sea  of  verdure.  I  must  stop  to  say 
that  in  the  Dipang  valley,  in  the  interior  of  Perak,  tin,  washed  from 
decomposed  granite,  is  found  in  these  limestone  caves  800  or  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  certainly  500  feet  or  more  above  the 
surrounding  country.  This  would  appear  to  point  to  a  most  extra- 
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ordinary  denudation.  The  exact  facts  will  be  reported  on  by  the 
Kev.  Julian  Tenison-Woods,  a  well-known  geologist,  who  has 
just  visited  the  district  on  behalf  of  the  Perak  Government. 

Landing  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  through  green 
mangrove  trees  growing  in  tidal  swamps  at  the  mouths  of  deep, 
sluggish  turbid  rivers,  the  abode  of  crocodiles,  where  magnificent 
cranes — amongst  them  the  marabout  —  and  countless  flights  of 
curlews  and  other  sea  birds  haunt  the  mud  banks  at  low  water,  the 
traveller  passes  inland  to  a  tract  of  level  irrigated  padi  or  rice  fields 
(where,  in  the  season,  snipe  are  often  to  be  found  in  myriads), 
cocoanut  and  fruit-tree  plantations,  secondary  jungle,  low  hills, 
forest,  higher  hills,  and  valleys  succeed,  with  more  or  less  cultivation 
and  habitation ;  till  at  last,  as  you  come  towards  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  often  through  scenes  which  you  can  best  realise  by 
visiting  the  tropical  houses  at  the  Kew  Gardens,  often  through 
forests  of  huge  trees  and  interlacing  parasites  and  lianos,  and 
trunks  that  intertwine  and  struggle — I  had  almost  said  wrestle — for 
existence,  you  meet  streams  clear  and  fresh  as  any  Highland 
burn,  rushing  joyously  down  from  the  mountains.  Ascending 
onwards  to  the  tops  of  some  of  the  higher  mountains,  as  I  have 
done,  the  immensity  of  the  forest  view  is  most  impressive.  You 
trace  the  courses  of  rivers,  patches  of  rice  fields,  bare  open  spaces 
mark  the  sites  of  tin  mines,  perhaps  a  town  or  village,  or  the  dis- 
tant sea  is  visible  ;  all  the  rest  is  forest.  Around  you,  probably, 
are  the  recent  tracks  of  rhinoceros.  The  elephant  sometimes,  too, 
has  paths  along  mountain  ridges,  but  the  elephant,  the  great  wild 
ox,  Gaveus  or  Bos  sondaicus,  erroneously  called  "bison,"  and  the 
tapir,  usually  prefer  lower  lands.  Bears,  too,  are  found  in  the 
mountains,  the  tiger,  and  others  of  his  species  more  rarely  so.  They 
seek  the  haunts  of  deer  and  wild  pigs,  and  hang  about  villages,  killing 
pigs,  dogs,  and  even  condescend  to  poultry.  Greatly,  also,  do  they 
affect  a  sleek  and  plump  Chinaman,  preferring  him  by  far  to 
any  other  human  prey.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  of  the  most 
amusing  denizens  of  our  forest :  monkeys  of  many  species  abound  ; 
and  no  one  can  form  an  idea  of  their  nature  and  habits  who  has  not 
seen  them  in  trees,  their  natural  habitation.  They  have  regular 
aerial  roads  in  migrations,  travelling  the  same  route  from  tree  to 
tree,  never  touching  the  ground,  except  from  necessity,  or  with  a 
special  object.  Snakes,  including  enormous  pythons,  and  the 
deadly  Ophiophagus  hamadryad,  or  cannibal  snake-eating  cobra, 
abound,  but,  strangely  enough,  unlike  India,  rarely  or  never  is  a 
life  lost  from  snake  bite ;  I  have  been  unable  to  authenticate  a 
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single  instance.  As  to  birds  :  eagles,  hornbills,  and  toucans,  a  very 
large  owl,  the  nightjar,  or  goatsucker,  beautiful  kingfishers,  cranes,, 
some  parrots,  and  many  kinds  of  pheasants,  quail,  doves,  and 
pigeons  of  beautiful  plumage  are  amongst  the  more  remarkable. 
Still,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  jungle,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  shoot- 
ing, except  at  snipe,  which  swarm  in  the  padi  fields.  As  to  wild 
animals,  I  have  tried  night  watching  in  their  haunts  for  big  game, 
but  my  only  reward  has  been  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  nighfc 
life  of  the  forests,  often  so  lone  and  silent  by  day,  so  alive  and 
filled  with  strange  sounds  and  cries  by  night.  I  have  also  tried, 
with  the  assistance  of  aborigines,  to  track  wfld  beasts ;  but  the 
forest  is  so  dense  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so  successfully, 
unless  many  days  can  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit,  for  which 
I  have  never  had  the  necessary  leisure.  Another  feature  in 
the  sport  is,  that  whilst  you  are  stalking  the  tiger,  so  thick  is  the 
cover  that  the  tiger  may  be  at  your  elbows,  and  stalking  you.  The 
sea  and  rivers  abound  with  fish,  and  at  least  one  good  fish  of  the 
barbel  species  will  take  an  artificial  minnow  and  give  very  strong 
play.  Naturalists  who  may  prefer  the  study  of  insect  life  to  that  of 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  or  reptiles,  have  a  wide  field  of  investigation 
open  to  them.  Many  insects,  such  as  the  "  leaf  insect,"  which  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  leaf,  are  most  curious,  and  butter- 
flies and  moths  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  In  botany  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Tea,  four  or  five  varieties  of  coffee,  wild  spices,  and 
an  immense  number  of  fruits  flourish.  Amongst  the  profusion  of 
fruits  that  are  cultivated  time  will  only  permit  me  to  name  the 
famed  mangostein,  the  duku,  and  the  durian,  the  latter  held  by  its 
devotees  to  be  the  queen  of  fruits.  Its  smell  is  something  inde- 
scribable, and  abominable  to  the  uninitiated. 

Perak  is  the  most  northerly,  and,  at  present,  decidedly  the 
most  important,  of  the  native  Protected  States.  From  Province 
Wellesley  it ,  stretches  down  the  coast  to  the  Kiver  Birnam,  which 
separates  it  from  Selangor.  Its  main  and  central  watershed  is  the 
Perak  Kiver,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  for  nearly  200  miles.  On 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  by  Pahang  and 
Kelentan,  on  the  north  by  Province  Wellesley,  Kedah,  Eeman,  and 
Leggai.  Its  area,  including  all  the  watershed  of  the  river  Perak, 
its  true  boundary,  is  about  8,000  square  miles.  Its  population 
may  be  placed  at  about  110,000. 

The  revenue  of  Perak  for  1884  is  estimated  at  $1,435,697.  It 
has  a  surplus  in  the  chest  of,  say,  $100,000.  It  has  paid  off  its  war 
debt,  and  the  ex-Mantri's  creditors,  and  has  no  debt.  Its  financial 
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position  will,  therefore,  compare  very  favourably  with  that  of 
Hong  Kong,  a  flourishing  Colony,  well  known  in  England,  whilst 
the  very  name  of  Perak  is  rarely  mentioned,  or,  if  so,  probably 
associated  with  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  both  words, 
though  spelt  differently,  being  pronounced  almost  similarly. 

To  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  then  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
is  due  the  honour  of  first  introducing  the  Eesidential  system,  which 
has  conferred  such  immense  benefits  on  the  Peninsula  and  on 
English  commerce.  The  rich  tin  mines  of  the  district  of  Larut 
had  attracted  large  numbers  of  Chinese,  whose  rival  factions  were 
carrying  on  war  to  the  knife  amongst  one  another,  and  piratical 
craft,  hiding  in  the  network  of  tidal  mangrove  creeks,  issued  from 
them  to  prey  on  our  trade.  The  Malay  Government  was  paralysed, 
and  anarchy  prevailed.  We  acknowledged  the  Sultan  Abdullah, 
and  he  asked  for  a  Eesident.  We  did  not  thoroughly,  however, 
then  understand  the  Malays,  nor  they  us.  A  chief,  who  afterwards 
inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  a  party  of  our  troops  at  Kota  Lama,  and 
was  called  by  us  "  the  robber  chief,"  but  who  lived  to  become  one 
of  our  staunchest  supporters,  afterwards  said,  ''You  may  think 
that  I  was  a  bad  man  then,  but  I  was  not.  I  did  not  understand 
your  objects  then,  nor  foresee  the  good  you  would  do  to  the  country, 
and  if  you  heard  my  side  of  the  story  you  would  not  blame  me." 
The  Sultan  Abdullah  was  not,  however,  so  honest  as  my  friend, 
"  the  robber  chief,"  nor  did  all  the  Rajahs  like  the  curb  put  upon 
their  licensed  tyranny  by  the  presence  of  a  Resident.  Mr.  Birch, 
the  Resident,  was  murdered,  and  Sir  William  Jervois,  who  had 
succeeded  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  called  in  British  troops,  avenged 
the  death  of  the  Resident,  and  re-established  order.  Mr.,  now  Sir 
Hugh  Low  (who  had  had  great  experience  in  dealing  with  similar 
races  in  Sarawak,  under  Rajah  Brooke,  and  in  Labuan)  was  ap- 
pointed Resident,  and  the  remarkable  success  and  progress  of  the 
country  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  him.  Its  progress  is  indeed 
wonderful.  Its  revenue  has  advanced  from  $812,875  in  1877  to, 
at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  $1,435,697  in  1884.  Its  population 
has  greatly  increased,  and  is  perfectly  happy  and  contented 
Good  roads,  bridle  paths,  and  boat  canals  have  been  made,  rivers 
cleared  from  obstructions,  lines  of  electric  telegraph  laid  down, 
good  buildings,  court-houses,  hospitals,  and  police  stations  have 
been  built,  Government  experimental  plantations  formed,  an  effi- 
cient Government  official  staff  organised,  and  the  last  day  of  last  year 
saw  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  Perak  custom  of  debt  slavery  finally 
wiped  off,  after  years  of  patient  and  judicious  work  to  attain  that 
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object.  It  was,  before  I  left,  my  fortunate  lot  to  be  able  personally 
to  congratulate  the  State  Council  upon  this  result,  and  upon  the 
generally  excellent  spirit  in  which  it  was  accepted  by  the  chiefs  and 
people. 

Thaiping,  in  the  district  of  Larut,  is  the  principal  town  of  Perak. 
It   is   the  centre  of  a    rich  tin-mining  district,    and    is    chiefly 
Chinese,  though  many  Indian  "Klings"  and  some  Malays  also 
dwell  there  or  in  its  suburbs.     It  is  fast  becoming  a  handsome 
town,  with  broad  streets,  a  splendid  water  supply  conveyed  from  a 
hill  waterfall  in  pipes,  and  good  public  buildings,  hospitals,  gaols, 
court-house,  and  museum,  Assistant-Kesident's  house,   fort,  and 
barracks.     Here  are  the  headquarters  of  a  magnificent  Sikh  force, 
infantry,  artillery  with  mountain  guns,  and  a  very  few  cavalry, 
chiefly  for  patrolling  or  orderly  purposes.  This  force,  in  conjunction 
with   a   Malay  police  force,  is  not  military  only,   as  it  performs 
police  duties.     It  is  ready  and  fit,  however,  to  go  anywhere  and  to 
do  anything  that  can  be  required  of  it,  and  it  not  only  provides 
for  the  suppression  of  possible  outbreaks  amongst  Chinese  miners 
or  of  piratical  attacks  or  outrages  by  gangs  of  Chinese  robbers,  but 
it  is  at  any  time  ready  to  undertake  more  purely  military  opera- 
tions if  required,  and  to  serve  as  a  backbone  to  any  irregular  force 
of  Malays  that  we  might  call  into  the  field  in  case  of  need.     At 
present  our  Sikh  force  is  about  850  strong.    It  is  very  popular  in 
India,  and  many  of  the  men,  who  are  all  picked,  have  war  and  good 
service  medals.     Far  more  recruits  offer  than  we  can  accept,  and 
they  constantly  pay  their  own  passage  from  India  to  seek  service 
either  in  this  force  or  in  the  Straits  Settlements  police.     A  new 
port  has  been  established  for  Thaiping,  which  the  Perak  Govern- 
ment has  done  me  the  honour  to  name  after  me.     It  is  about  forty 
miles  from  Penang,  and  will  receive  vessels  drawing  about  14  or 
15  ft.  of  water.     It  is  perfectly  land-locked,  being  the  centre  of 
numerous  deep  creeks  running  in  various  directions.     Eight  miles 
of  railway,  metre  gauge,  will  in  another  two  or  three  months  be 
opened  and  connect  it  with  Thaiping.    It  will  be  afterwards  carried 
on  probably,  through  Province  Wellesley,  to  Prye  or  Butterworth, 
opposite  to  Penang,  and  certainly  to  Kuala  Kansa  inland  on  the 
Perak  river,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  His  Highness  the  Eegent 
and  of  the  Resident  of  Perak.     Kuala  Kansa  is  a  lovely  spot,  and 
contains  court-house,  residency,  rest  house,  and  barracks,  but  it  is 
only  the  centre  of  a  populous  Malay  district,   and  hardly  a  town 
properly  so-called.     It  is  about  140  miles  from  the  sea  by  the 
river,  down  which  is  situated  Telnk  Anson,  a  very  rising  and 
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important  town  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  head  of 
the  deep  water  navigation.  Teluk  Anson  is  the  residence  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Lower  Perak. 

Perak  produces  tin  in  immense  quantities.  That  from  the  mines 
of  the  Capitan  China  alone  was  last  year  valued  at  £105,000. 
Concessions  have  been  given  to  companies  formed  in  Shanghai, 
Australia,  and  even  in  France,  to  work  tin  with  improved  appli- 
ances, to  smelt  it,  to  grow  sugar,  cinchona,  and  other  products. 
Arabian  coffee  has  been  this  year  sent  home  from  a  hill  estate 
bought  by  His  Highness  Kajah  Idris  from  a  Ceylon  planter,  who 
opened  it.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Perak,  gutta-percha  is  a 
native  product,  cinchona  flourishes  admirably,  and  tea  would  be  a 
success  if  labour  were  cheaper.  More  Indian  immigration  is  much 
wanted  to  assure  the  success  of  our  planters  in  Province  Wellesley 
as  well  as  in  Perak  and  other  States.  Indians  swarm  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  an  Indian  official,  "  it  were  as 
easy  to  keep  flies  from  a  sugar-cask  as  to  keep  Indians  out  of  our 
Protected  States  by  legislative  enactments."  Every  protection  is 
given  to  them,  under  stringent  regulations,  as  to  food,  wages,  and 
medical  assistance  when  they  are  employed  as  estate  coolies  in  the 
Colony,  and  so  would  it  also  be  in  Protected  States.  The 
Government  of  India,  after  much  correspondence,  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  accept  my  views  on  the  question,  but  some  details 
have  still  to  be  arranged  with  the  Government  of  Madras.  The 
question  is  very  important  in  the  interests  of  European  planters 
and  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

Selangor  lies  to  the  southward  of  Perak.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  by  Pahang  and  part  of  Jellabu,  on  the 
south  by  Sungei  Ujong.  It  stretches  back  to  the  summit  of  the 
central  range.  South  of  the  large  Birnam  Eiver,  it  has  the  Selangor 
Eiver,  the  Klang  Kiver,  and  the  Langat  Eiver,  as  its  principal 
watersheds.  It  contains  about  5,000  square  miles,  and  may  have, 
say,  50,000  inhabitants.  Its  population,  like  that  of  Perak,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  not  only  by  Chinese  and  Indian  immigration, 
but  also  by  Malays  from  other  States,  and  largely  from  Sumatra. 
Selangor,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  a  very  slightly 
populated  but  now  progressing  district,  is  a  very  small  town,  remark- 
able for  the  remains  of  an  old  Dutch  fort  on  an  isolated  hill  crowned 
with  noble  old  angsana  trees.  Here  is  the  stone  on  which  the 
sultans  of  Selangor  receive  investiture,  and  the  fort  itself  contains 
the  police-station  and  the  residence  of  the  magistrate  and  collectors. 
Around  the  old  earthwork  ramparts  lie  dismounted  guns,  and  shot 
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and  fragments  of  shell  fired  by  Her  Majesty's  ship  Rinaldo,  when,  in 
1873,  it  was  taken  from  Rajah  Mahdi,  who  made  a  stout  defence 
and  put  a  shot  or  two  through  the  Government  yacht  Pluto,  which 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  had  come  under  fire.  Further 
south,  about  the  centre  of  the  seaboard  of  the  State,  the  Klang 
River  enters  Klang  Straits,  and  a  few  miles  up  it  lies  the  town  of 
Klang,  the  principal  port  of  the  State,  with  another  fort  of  Rajah 
Mahdi' s,  which  was  also  taken  by  us  and  converted  to  the  same 
uses  as  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selangor.  Klang  has  its  magis- 
trates' and  collectors'  quarters,  hospital,  gaol,  offices,  and  a  Malay 
school.  It  will  be  shortly  a  place  of  importance,  for  a  railway  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  completed  in  two  years  connecting  it  with  Kuala 
Lumpor,  the  seat  of  Government,  and  centre  of  the  principal  tin- 
mining  district,  twenty-six  miles  distant.  Kuala  Lumpor  is  a  very 
considerable  town,  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  country,  rich  not 
only  in  tin,  but  in  quickly  extending  cultivation.  A  mine  at 
Ampang  in  this  vicinity  has  recently,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been  bought 
by  a  company  of  Singapore  merchants  for  the  sum  of  $170,000. 
From  frequent  inspections  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  probably  is  as 
rich  as  any  mine  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Peninsula  is  undoubtedly 
the  richest  tin  country  known.  I  mention  this  because  the  Straits 
Settlements  merchants  have  been  hitherto  singularly  apathetic  in 
regard  to  taking  their  share  of  the  great  profits  to  be  gained  in  the 
native  States,  and  in  developing  their  resources.  Companies  from 
Shanghai,  Australia,  and  even  France  are  already  doing  this  in 
Selangor  as  in  Perak,  and  the  Chinese  have  long  since  been  export- 
ing very  large  quantities  of  tin  thence,  indeed,  it  is  still  doubtful 
which  State  has  the  greater  mineral  resources. 

The  native  town  of  Kuala  Lumpor  was  originally  very  badly  laid 
out,  or,  rather,  not  laid  out  at  all,  and  was,  and  indeed  to  a  great 
extent  still  is,  a  mass  of  palm-leaf  and  timber  huts  and  shops,  but 
it  has  lately  been  very  much  improved.  Streets  have  been  widened,, 
and  new  ones  laid  out,  and  on  a  hill  above  it  very  creditable 
buildings  have  been,  or  are  being,  erected — hospital,  Government 
offices,  gaol,  dwellings  for  officers,  police  quarters,  and  residency. 
The  view  from  the  residency,  especially  when  the  sun  is  about  to 
set  behind  the  amphitheatre  of  the  central  range,  peak  beyond  peak 
glowing  in  different  hues  and  shades,  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Peninsula.  Kuala  Lumpor  is  the  centre  of  a  radius  of  roads 
and  bridle  paths,  which  have  been  pushed  on  with  great  vigour  by 
the  present  Resident,  and  which  will  feed  the  railway. 

Proceeding  south  we  reach  theLangkat  River,  on  which  is  Jugra, 
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the  residence  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Sarnat.  His  Highness  had 
troubled  time  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  when  Selaugor 
the  theatre  of  war  between  Kajah  Madhi  and  the  Sultan's  son-in- 
law  and  Viceroy,  Tunku  Dia  Udin,  a  prince  of  the  Eoyal  blood  oi 
Kedah,  and  many  others  ;  piracy  was  not  unknown,  and  the  whole 
country  was  in  confusion  and  ruin  when  the  Sultan  asked  us 
send  him  a  Eesident ;  more  than  that,  he  of  his  own  free  wil 
abolished  slavery.  The  country  has  since  enjoyed  perfect  peace. 
The  Sultan  is  most  loyal  to  us,  and  I  never  visit  him  but  he  chuckles 
over  the  great  success  of  his  idea  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  British 
Government,  the  peace  of  mind  he  now  enjoys,  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  people. 

That  progress  has  been  most  remarkable  since  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  permitted  me  to  appoint  Mr.  Swettenham  as 
Eesident.  In  one  year  the  revenue  rose  from  $300,000  to 
$450,000  and  is  for  this  year  estimated  at  $596,877,  and  this, 
though  in  great  part  attributable  to  administration,  gives  but  a  very 
slight  idea  of  the  recent  general  progress  of  the  State.  It  still  owes 
a  war  debt,  which  in  April,  1883,  was  $259,000.  It  will  have  to 
borrow  from  the  Straits  Government  about  half  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  complete  its  railway,  but  the  railway  will  at  once  become 
highly  remunerative. 

Sungei  Ujong  is  the  third  and  smallest  Protected  State.  It  is  a 
country  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  with  agricultural  capabilities,  but 
though  it  also  produces  tin,  it  is  not  so  rich  as  the  States  previously 
mentioned.  It  has  Selangor  on  the  north  and  west,  Malacca  and 
the  sea  on  the  south,  Eemban  and  Sri  Menanti  on  the  east,  also 
the  little  State  of  Jellabu,  very  rich  in  tin,  yet  almost  unworked, 
which  separates  it  from  Pahang.  On  the  development  of  Jellabu 
the  future  progress  of  Sungei  Ujong  greatly  depends,  and  I  have 
.  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  chiefs  of  Jellabu  which  will,  I 
trust,  both  secure  that  end,  and  by  opening  up  communications  and 
establishing  security  in  Jellabu  for  miners,  greatly  benefit  that 
State  also. 

Sungei  Ujorig  contains  only  some  500  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  14,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  Chinese  miners.  It 
has  110  considerable  towns,  Serambun  and  Eassa  in  the  interior, 
and  Penkallan  Passir  on  the  Linggi  Eiver  being  the  places  of  most 
note.  A  new  post  town  is  being  established  not  far  from  Penkallan 
Passir,  but  nearer  the  sea,  in  a  more  convenient  position.  Eoad- 
making  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Sungei  Ujong,  and  it 
possesses  the  usual  Government  buildings  on  a  modest  scale.  Its 
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I  revenue  being  very  limited,  there  are  but  few  European  officers  under 
Mr.  Paul,  the  Eesident,  which  places  him  somewhat  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. There  are  flourishing  coffee  and  cocoa  (chocolate)  plantations 
belonging  to  Europeans,  and  some  of  tapioca,  pepper,  and  gambier, 
belonging  chiefly  to  Chinese.  On  the  whole,  I  may  say  that  slow 
but  steady  progress  is  being  made  by  this  little  State.  Tin  and  the 
products  above-named  and  some  others  are  exported.  Its  revenue 
shows  a  gradual  increase  ;  the  first  year  of  British  administration  it 
was  $67,000,  in  1883  $117,000,  and  this  year  it  is  estimated  at- 
$143,000.  It  has  a  small  debt  to  the  Straits  Government,  but  it 

I  has  nearly  finished  all  pressing  public  works. 
It  now  only  remains  to  me  to  make  a  few  observations  regarding 
the  independent,  or  lately  independent,  Malay  Straits.  Kedah  is 
becoming  more  and  more  Siamese  ;  Eeman,  Patani,  Leggai,  Kalen- 
tan,  and  even  Tringann,  are  now  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
encroached  upon  by  Siam,  but  in  many  of  them  the  Siamese  can 
gain  no  firm  hold. 

The  State  of  Pahang,  on  the  east  coast,  contains  about  10,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  roughly  estimated  at  50,000.     The 
river   Pahang  is  the  largest  in    the  Peninsula,  and    the  country  i 
possesses  gold  and  tin:     Pahang  is  quite  independent  of  Siam,  and 
is  so  far  under  our  influence  that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  any  gross 
abuses  that  might  arise  there,  and  that  we  should  certainly  be 
appealed  to  as  arbiters  in  case  of  any  difficulty ;  moreover,  our 
interests   are  very  much   concerned  in    the  good  government    of 
Pahang.     Johor  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  ;  it 
contains  about  8,000  square  miles,  its  population  is  said  to  reach 
100,000,  of  whom  it  is  stated  that  some  40,000  are  Chinese,  but  I 
should  think  that  these  figures  are  exaggerated.     Some  cultivation 
is  carried  on,  and  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Johor  has  experi- 
mental plantations    himself,    and    encourages    planters,    whether 
European,  Singapore,  Chinese,  or  Arabs.     He  has  himself  grown 
very  good  tea,  and  promises  to  be  successful  both  with  Liberian 
coffee  and  cocoa  (chocolate) ;  but  Arabian  coffee  hardly  seems,  from 
reports  I  have  received,  to  be  so  successful  in  Johor  as  in  our 
Protected  States.     The  town  of  Johor  Bahru,  on  the  strait  which 
separates  it  from  Singapore  Island,  contains  a  gaol  and  hospital, 
and  here  is  the  "  Istana,"  or  palace  of  the  Maharajah,  which  is 
probably  the  largest  building   existing    on  the  mainland  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  is  magnificently  furnished.     His  Highness,  who  is 
fond  of  European  society,  usually  lives  on  his  Singapore  property, 
and  takes  a  leading  part  in  races  and  festivities,  of  which  he  is  a 
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liberal  supporter;  but  the  "Istana"  of  Johor  is  the  scene  of  those 
magnificent  and  courteous  hospitalities  which  render  him  so  justly 
popular. 

Passing  Singapore  Island,  and  again  casting  our  gaze  on  the  east 
coast,  there  remains  a  group  of  small,  central  inland  States,  lying 
between  Sungei  Ujong  and  part  of  Selangor,  Pahang,  Johor,  and 
Malacca.  They  were  originally  nine,  and  are  still  called  Negri 
.Sembilan,  "the  nine  states."  They  are  now  seven,  excluding 
Rembau.  which,  as  welLaaL  Jejjabu.  was  detached  from  them  by 
treaty  after  the  Sungei  Ujong  and  Sri  Menanti  war  in  1876,  and 
Naning,  which  has  long  since  been  part  of  Malacca. 

The  Negri  Sembilan  are  under  the  overlordship  of  the  YamTuan, 
or  Supreme  Euler  of  Sri  Menanti,  but  they  are  in  ordinary  matters 
chiefly  governed  by  Datoh  Penghulus,  and  have  various  compli- 
cated constitutional  customs.     They  might  be  likened  to  a  con- 
federation of  oligarchical  republics,  such  as  many  of  the   Swiss 
cantons  were  formerly.    These  states  were  founded  from  Menenka- 
bau  in  Sumatra,  and  when  in  difficulties  have  sent  for  a  Yam 
Tuan,  overlord,  or  Kajah,  to  the  Sultan  of  that  country.     These 
States  contain  about  2,000  square  miles,  and  30,000  inhabitants. 
They  have  constantly  been  in  trouble.     We  occupied  Sri  Menanti 
with  the  10th  Regiment  and  Ghoorkas  in  1876  after  some  severe 
fighting,  and  the  good  behaviour  of  the  troops  and  the  kindly  ways 
of  Ciptain  Murray,  Resident  of  Sungei  Ujong,  so  won  the  hearts  of 
,  the  Malays,  that  when,  by_orders  from  Englan^jwe^etired,  universal 
regrets  and  prayers  for  our  return  followed  usT~When~r  arrived  in 
the  Colony,  fighting  was  going  on  on  our  borders  between  part  of 
Rembau  and  Tampin.   I  imposed  peace/  Later,  on  March  29, 1881, 
I  met  the  inland  chiefs  and  people,  and  the  Tunku  Antar,  Yam  Tuan 
of  Sri  Menanti,  Bukit  Puteh  Pass,  where  Captain  Channer  won  the 
Victoria  Cross.      Six  or  seven  hundred  Malays,  dressed  in  their 
brightest  costumes,  and  wearing  their  national  weapon  the  kris, 
crowded  the  little  mountain  platform,  and  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
v  tion  for  about  three  hours  whilst  I  advised  them  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  their  country  and  their  relations  with  one  another,  and 
endeavoured  to  compose  internal  grievances.     There  were  only  two 
Europeans  besides  myself  at  that  meeting,  and  the  ground  was  kept 
by  one  single  policeman,  and  he  was  a  Malay,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  but  march  up  and  down,  or  stand  at  ease,   so  admirably  and 
gently  did  that  armed  crowd  conduct  itself,  even  though  the  appeals 
to    me  were    fiercely  urged    by   the    headmen — one   dashing  his 
weapon  on  the  ground  and  passionately  defying  his  sovereign  lord. 
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That  meeting  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  satisfactory  position 
of  affairs  in  the  little  independent  states.  Later,  in  1883,  affairs 
in  Eernbau  assumed  a  very  threatening  aspect.  I  was  appealed  to 
by  the  headmen,  and,  pending  inquiry,  forbade  fighting,  and  said 
that  the  first  man  who  shed  blood  would  be  held  by  me  as  no  friend 
of  the  British  Government.  The  Datoh  Penghulu  thereupon 
caused  one  of  the  opposite  party  to  be  assassinated.  I  took 
measures  to  enable  me  at  once  to  enforce  a  decision  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  then  summoned  all  parties  to  Malacca,  and  caused  all 
the  Protected  States  to  be  represented  by  men  of  high  position. 
Having  fully  investigated  the  matter  and  the  peculiar  constitutional 
usages  of  Eembau,  the  Datoh  Penghulu  was  deposed,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  electoral  chiefs,  and  a  new  one  freely  elected  and  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  Eembau  constitutional  elective  body.  The 
Malacca  Congress  in  1883  established  a  Malay  league  under  the 
Governor :  Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Eembau,  and  the  Negri 
Sembilan  Confederation,  all  binding  themselves  actively  to  support 
the  Governor  in  maintaining  order  in  any  State  when  called  upon 
by  him. 

Part  of  the  Eembau  people  asked  me  to  take  over  Eembau,  and1, 
all  would  have  consented  if  pressed,  j  declined.  Since  then  all 
has  gone  well,  and  I  have  been  offered  several  other  little  States, 
but  I  have  always  refused,  saying  that  I  would  help  them,  advise 
them,  and  that  when  they  knew  us  well  it  would  be  quite  time' 
for  them  to  ask  for  a  more  intimate  connection.  We  are  now 
making  roads  through  these  central  States,  or,  rather,  they  are 
making  them  under  our  direction,  and  with  money  advanced  by  us.' 
They  will  be  assisted,  too,  in  regard  to  police  and  revenue  arrange- 
ments, and  the  development  of  their  natural  resources.  We  work 
hand-in-hand  together  with  the  chiefs,  winning  our  way  through 
their  interests  to  their  hearts.  Soon  the  people  become  broken  in 
to  habits  of  order,  and  know  our  ways,  and  see  the  protection  we' 
give  against  the  arbitrary  exactions  and  injustice  of  chiefs.  In 
dealing  with  natives,  time  and  patience  is  a  great  element  of  success  ; 
it  is  everything  to  make  them  understand  our  intentions  and 
objects,  and  that,  above  all,  we  are  firm  and  inflexibly  just.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  pure  annexation.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
Protected  States  had  been  annexed,  their  progress  would  have  been 
much  less  rapid,  and  that  for  many  reasons,  which  time  will  not 
allow  me  to  dilate  upon,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  better  under 
the  present  system.  Moreover,  to  annex  our  Protected  States 
would,  under  present  circumstances,  be  a  breach  of  faith,  and  it  is, 
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faith  in  our  honour  and  trust  in  our  good  Government  that  induces 
all  Malay  races  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  us.  Moreover,  the 
residential  system,  and  even  such  a  modification  of  it  as  I  am  able 
now  to  apply  to  the  little  independent  States  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  gives  us  all  we  want  and  suits  the  natives  best,  so 
long  as  we  have  the  right  sort  of  adminstrators  ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceal from  myself  that  all  depends  upon  administration  and  upon 
individuals.  It  is  personal  government  with  all  its  advantages,  and 
also  its  obvious  dangers.  Still  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any 
country,  still  less  any  Asiatic  country,  has  been  successfully 
governed  by  cut-and-dried  codes  or  constitutional  theories,  that 
have  not  grown  up  racy  of  the  soil  and  out  of  the  heart  and  life  of 
/the  people  of  the  country. 

The  Malay  race  is  one  which  no  one  can  know  without  becoming 
attached  to  it.  I  have  travelled  in  various  journeys,  and  I  am  the 
only  man  living  who  has  travelled  from  the  Kessang  Eiver,  our 
extreme  southern  boundary  through  Malacca,  across  a  corner  of 
Eembau,  and  then  right  on.  usually  close  to  the  central  mountain 
chain  through  all  the  Protected  States,  and  as  far  as  our 
extreme  boundary  in  Province  Wellesley.  This  line  of  country 
traverses  much  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  by 
roads  now  in  course  of  construction  it  will  be  soon  easy  to  ride 
from  one  end  of  it  to  another,  and  it  opens  a  fine  field  of  enterprise 
for  young  Englishmen  with  moderate  capital.  They  would  be  ex- 
posed to  far  less  hardship  and  far  less  risk  than  I  was  when,  in  1844, 
I  went  into  the  New  Zealand  bush  to  form  sheep  stations.  I  have 
also  traversed  the  protected  States  in  all  directions,  I  have  met 
Malays  and  travelled  with  them,  and  seen  much  of  both  chiefs  and 
people,  and  I  know  no  native  race  that  are  more  naturally  imbued 
with  what  we  expressively  call  the  feelings  of  gentlemen,  or  more 
easy  to  deal  with  if  they  are  properly  understood  and  treated  with 
respect.  They  are  hospitable  and  courteous,  but  ready  to  resent 
an  insult.  Gentle  in  manner,  they,  nevertheless,  possess  a  highly 
.  nervous  organisation,  which,  under  mental  excitement  sometimes, 
but  of  late  years  more  rarely,  induces  to  that  temporary  outburst  of 
madness  known  to  us  as  "running  a  muck  ;  "  with  them  a  man  is 
said  to  "  amok."  Also  to  a  most  extraordinary  form  of  imitative 
nervous  disease  called  "latah,"  upon  which  an  interesting  paper  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  H.  A.  O'Brien,  magistrate  at  Malacca.  Malays 
are  excellent  boatmen,  and  will  cheerfully  work  at  rowing  and  poling 
boats  up  rapids  from  morning  till  night ;  in  other  occupations  they 
are  lazy,  but  nature  and  very  little  trouble  supplies  all  their  wants  ; 
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I  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  but  that  a  large  proportion  even  of  our 
own  energetic  countrymen  would  not  be  lazy  too,  if  they  had  such 
a  climate  and  all  their  wants  supplied.  The  Malays  are  still  the 
most  numerous  race  of  the  Southern  Peninsula,  and  their  language 
is  the  universal  medium  of  communication  ;  it  is  melodious  and 
easy  to  acquire.  The  letters  are  Arabic,  and  it  has  a  literature.  In 
religion  they  are  Mohammedans,  but  not  of  the  very  strictest  type. 
In  the  interior  of  Perak  I  once  made  a  journey  on  elephants,  and  all 
the  little  chiefs  brought  out  their  elephants,  until  at  last  we  had  no 
less  than  fifty-seven  in  our  train.  A  few  Malay  ladies  took  this 
opportunity  of  accompanying  their  husbands  to  their  homes.  At 
first  they  drew  their  veils  over  their  faces  on  seeing  a  stranger,  in 
spite  of  their  curiosity,  but  as  they  got  into  their  own  country  and 
amongst  their  own  people  in  the  inland  districts,  they  were  much 
more  like  merry  English  girls  than  I  could  have  supposed  possible 
amongst  Mahomedans.  The  forests  were  vocal  with  their  laughter, 
They  went  fishing  with  us  and  the  whole  population  at  one  place  ; 
and  at  two  houses  where  I  spent  a  night,  the  lady  of  the  house 
showed  us  round,  where  all  the  dames  and  maidens  of  the  village 
were  busy  in  the  preparation  of  sweet  confectionery  and  the 
unequalled  Malay  curries  for  our  entertainment. 

At  another  village,  in  the  same  district,  the  lady  of  the  house 
where  I  was  to  stop  awaited  me  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  led 
up  to  her  house,  which  was  built  in  the  style  of  a  Swiss  chalet.  She 
was  attended  by  all  her  female  friends  and  followers.  She  led  me 
by  the  hand  and  seated  me  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  introduced  the 
principal  people  of  the  place  with  an  easy  courtesy  that  could  not 
be  surpassed.  The  Malay  houses  of  the  better  sort  are  exceedingly 
clean ;  they  are  all  built  on  high  posts,  either  as  a  protection  from 
tigers,  or  from  the  custom  on  the  coast  of  building  over  the  sea 
common  to  this  maritime  race.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the 
insect  plagues  that  infest  some  European  chalets.  A  kind  of  mat- 
tress, highly  ornamented,  carpets,  and  silk  embroidered  hangings, 
and  quaint  devices  of  palm  leaves  and  fruit  and  flowers,  surround  the 
sleeping  place  prepared  for  a  visitor  of  distinction,  which  is  some- 
times a  separate  room,  sometimes  a  retired  corner  of  a  large  common 
hall.  The  women,  under  the  direction  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
serve  the  meals,  and  in  the  evening  they  sometimes  leave  the  sepa- 
rate division  of  the  house,  which  is  their  special  quarters,  and  sit- 
down  on  the  floor  against  the  wall  listening  to  the  conversation, 
sometimes  laughing  quietly,  but  seldom  making  a  remark.  In 
travelling  through  the  interior,  at  almost  every  village,  especially  in 
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Selangor,  I  have  been  entertained  with  sword  and  kris  and  shawl 
dances  and  songs,  in  which  none  but  men  take  part ;  and  there  is 
no  district  so  wild  but  that  if  there  are  two  or  three  huts  together 
some  effort  at  an  arch  or  display  of  coloured  drapery  is  not  extem- 
porised to  greet  the  Governor,  whilst,  when  journeying  with  ele- 
phants, the  dismounting  stages  are  often  beautiful  works  of 
decorative  art,  gorgeous  with  colour  and  embroidered  canopies. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  honest  goodwill  of  many  of  these  inland 
Malays.  A  village  chief  one  day  was  expressing  to  me  the  plea- 
sure they  felt  at  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  Governor,  the  "  Tuan 
Governor  Besar,"  the  "  Lord,"  or  "  Mr.  Great  Governor,"  which  is 
the  name  by  which  the  Malays  everywhere  know  the  Governor  of 
the  Straits,  and  he  said  that  he  hoped  our  flag  would  never  leave 
them.  I  replied  that  the  Queen  wished  her  Governors  to  do  all  the 
good  that  they  could,  and  that  therefore  I  desired  personally  to 
know  the  country  and  the  people.  He  replied,  "  Yes,  now  we  know 
that  the  Queen  is  a  good  woman ;  formerly  they  told  us  that  she 
was,  but  we  did  not  know  whether  that  was  not  said  with  an  object ; 
now  we  have  lived  happily  under  the  English  rule,  and  we  know  that 
the  Queen  of  Europe  is  indeed  a  good  woman,  and  the  mother  of  her 
people."  And  lately  the  Kajah  of  Tenom,  in  Sumatra,  replying  to 
my  letter  regarding  the  detention  by  him  of  the  Nisero's  crew,  and 
complaining  of  his  treatment  by  the  Dutch,  wrote  :  "  The  rule  of 
my  friends  the  Tuan  Tuan  "  (English),  "  is  renowned  through  the 
country  of  Acheh  for  the  great  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  who 
live  under  it,  and  its  great  justice."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
Malay  people,  who  suffered  terribly  under  the  tyranny  of  their 
Bajahs,  should^appreciate  their  improved  position ;  but  it  is  most 
remarkable,  and  speaks  strongly  for  the  Malay  character,  that  the 

*  Bajahs  themselves  should  be  so  generally  loyal  as  they  are. 

There  is  another  race  in  the  Peninsula  besides  Malays,  which 
may  be  termed  the  aborigines.  They  have  more  or  less  marked 
Negrito  characteristics.  As  the  Malays  are  closely  akin  to  the 
Polynesian  race,  so  are  the  Sakei,  Simang,  or  Jakun  tribes  akin  to 
the  darker  races  of  New  Guinea,  Australia,  Fiji,  and  other  islands  ; 
even  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Chatham  Islands  there  are  traces  of 
this  darker  race.  They  have  nevertheless  affinities  with  the  Malays, 
and  probably  represent  an  earlier  wave  of  Asiatic  immigration. 
They  are  very  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  but  they  are 
harmless,  kindly,  cheerful,  and  very  simple  people.  Formerly  the 
Malays  made  raids  on  them  to  carry  off  their  women  and  children, 
but  they  assure  me  invariably  that  they  are  never  molested  since 
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we  caine  into  the  country.  One  man  who  came  down  from  the 
mountains,  bringing  even  his  women  and  children  to  see  me  on  one 
of  my  inland  journeys,  added  quite  jauntily,  "  Why,  if  anybody  hurt 
us  nowadays,  I  should  travel  till  I  found  a  magistrate  and  your 
police,  and  wouldn't  they  just  make  an  example  of  the  evil- 
doers !" 

I  will  now  conclude  by  giving  you  the  principal  statistical  totals 
unitedly  for  the  Colony  and  the  Protected  States  as  now  estimated. 
Area  in  square  miles  about  15,000.  Eevenue  for  this  year  nearly 
$5,500,000.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  but  that  it  will  rather  exceed 
that  sum,  and  we  have  considerably  more  than  a  million  assets 
besides  in  the  Colony,  if  we  take  into  account  money  to  be  recouped 
from  land  reclamations.  Population  about  647,000,  of  which, 
perhaps,  280,000  are  of  that  enterprising,  industrious,  and  perti- 
nacious race,  the  Chinese,  who  pour  in  annually  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Most  unfortunately,  the  disparity  of  the  sexes  amongst 
Chinese  and  Indians  is  a  grave  evil,  impossible,  I  fear,  adequately 
to  remedy,  though  I  hope  it  is  lessening. 

I  have  in  this  paper  left  very  much  unsaid.  Many  points 
of  importance  I  have  hardly  touched,  and  yet  I  fear  that  I  have 
made  too  great  a  demand  on  your  patience.  My  excuse  must 
be  that  colonisation,  the  management  of  native  races,  the  extension 
of  the  beneficent  British  influence,  and  the  consolidation  of  our 
Colonies  with  the  Empire,  have  been  the  study  and  pleasure  of  my 
life.  Moreover,  I  have  now  been  speaking  of  a  country  and  of  a 
people  in  which  I  take  an  extreme  interest,  a  country  in  which  I 
have  spent  some  happy  years  in  hard  work,  loyally  aided  by  my 
official  staff,  amongst  whom  I  may  name  the  very  able  Colonial, 
Secretary  of  the  Straits,  Mr.  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  sustained  by 
the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  non- officials  and  people,  and 
receiving  generous  support  from  the  Colonial  Office  at  home — a 
country  interesting  in  itself,  already  immensely  prosperous,  and 
with  a  future  for  which  I  humbly  trust  that  I  have  not  laboured 
altogether  in  vain  or  fruitlessly. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIKMAN  (the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.)  :  I  will  now 
call  upon  Sir  Hugh  Low,  British  Kesident  at  Perak,  to  begin  the 
discussion  on  this  most  interesting  paper. 

Sir  HUGH  Low,  K.C.M.G-. :  I  have  never  in  my  life  stood  before 
such  an  audience  as  this,  and  am  more  accustomed  to  speak  native 
languages  than  that  of  so  many  of  my  fellow-subjects  of  Her 
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Majesty  as  I  now  see  before  me.  It  is,  I  feel,  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  add  anything  to  what  His  Excellency,  my  chief,  has  so  well 
and  eloquently  said  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions which  he  has  so  successfully  governed.  I  have  served  under 
him  now  for  four  years,  and  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
the  administration  of  the  Government  of  Perak,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Eesident  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  is  entirely 
due  to  the  Governor  himself,  who  pays  frequent  visits  and  has  such 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  place.  Notwithstanding  that  this  is 
only  one  of  the  various  subjects  to  which  he  has  to  give  attention, 
he  is  as  familiar  with  the  State  of  Perak  as  with  any  portion  of  the 
Colony.  I  did  not  note  any  points  on  which  he  did  not  give  the 
fullest  information  concerning  the  part  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar.  His  Excellency  said  we  had  now  110  longer  any  State  or 
-xslave  debtorship.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and  he  might  have  added 
that  the  whole  system  of  slavery  was  also  abolished  on  the  last  day 
of  last  year.  His  Excellency  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Another  form  of  slavery  which  existed  when  he  came  into  the 
Settlements  has  also  been  abolished.  I  refer  to  the  purchase  of 
•women  for  immoral  purposes,  which  was  a  regular  business  in  the 
country.  His  Excellency  gave  me  orders  three  months  after  his 
arrival,  and  I  willingly  carried  them  out.  There  were  some  diffi- 
culties, but  the  Governor  supported  me,  and  now  these  women  are 
all  free  and  the  mistresses  of  happy  homes.  I  have  served  under 
many  Governors,  and  received  the  support  of  all,  but  no  one  has 
ever  gone  into  every  question,  without  regard  to  the  difficulties, 
like  His  Excellency ;  and  whenever  he  was  satisfied  that  a  proper 
policy  was  pursued  I  have  always  had  his  support  and  carried  out 
his  orders  unhesitatingly,  and  I  hope  the  same  may  be  the  case  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  ADAMSON  :  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  this  meet- 
ing separated  without  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  of  Singapore.  Sir  Frederick  Weld  has  told  you  many 
things,  but  he  has  forgotten  to  mention  one  characteristic  of  the 
community — namely,  modesty.  There  are  a  great  many  Scotch- 
men, and  they  are  therefore  bashful.  You  would  scarcely  gather 
from  the  paper  Sir  Frederick  Weld  has  read  that  he  has  been  doing 
a  great  work  in  that  outlying  dependency  of  the  Crown ;  that  he 
has  been  engaged  in  those  distant  parts  of  the  world  in  developing 
principles  of  Government  which  we  all  recognise  ;  that  he  has  been 
holding  forth  to  the  natives  the  example  of  honesty,  justice,  and 
truth  ;  that  he  has  been  urging  education  upon  the  natives  ;  and  that 
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from  the  central  point  of  Singapore  he  has  been  doing  his  best  to 
civilise  400  or  500  miles  of  country.  He  has  referred  to  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  and  we  colonists  should  be  lacking  in  gratitude  if  we  did 
not  remember  very  gratefully  the  great  work  he  began,  and  which 
Governor  Weld  has  continued.  This  place  is  one  of  the  stepping- 
stones  of  the  Empire.  On  one  side  we  have  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Aden,  and  Ceylon — I  leave  out  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  on 
the  other  Hong  Kong  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  and  this  place, 
lying  between  them,  developing  its  own  local  civilisation,  extending 
in  its  own  way  the  ideas  of  government,  is  most  invaluable,  not 
merely  commercially,  but  in  the  moral  development  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  only  a  moral  development.  I  happen  to  be  a  merchant, 
and  therefore  to  some  extent  look  at  things  from  a  mercantile  point 
of  view  ;  and,  in  a  mercantile  sense,  the  place  is  most  important. 
I  need  not  trouble  you  with  figures,  but  £38,000,000  of  exports  and 
imports  is  a  large  sum.  At  Singapore  we  have  a  depot  for  the  out- 
lyiog  islands,  for  although  Java  lies  midway,  yet,  owing  to  its 
restrictive  policy,  whilst  Singapore  has  free  trade,  we  are  enabled 
to  carry  our  trade  further  and  supply  countries  as  far  as  Tonquin 
on  the  north  and  Australia  on  the  south.  There  is  one  point  to 
which  His  Excellency  did  not  allude — the  influence  of  the  Chinese 
on  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  are  the  great  labour 
pioneers  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
certain  that  in  the  future  they  will  fill  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  the 
whole  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  reach  down  as  far  as  Australia. 
They  are,  as  a  race,  capable  of  civilisation  of  the  highest  kind. 
They  are  at  once  labourers  and  statesmen.  They  can  work  in  any 
climate,  hot  or  cold,  and  they  have  great  mercantile  capacity.  We 
must,  I  say,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Chinese  will  fill  up 
the  whole  of  this  Malay  Peninsula,  the  whole  of  the  countries  of 
which  I  have  spoken  •  and  the  time  will  come — perhaps  not  in  our 
day — when  there  will  be  questions  of  high  policy  between  us  and 
them.  We  may,  at  any  rate,  now  recognise  them  as  labourers,  and 
welcome  them  into  the  Settlements.  They  are  at  once  our  book- 
keepers, clerks,  and  labourers,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  them  flock- 
ing as  they  do  in  thousands.  The  rule  of  England  in  that  part  of 
the  world  is  to  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  justice,  truth,  and  right- 
dealing.  We  are  there  to  see  that  these  important  principles  are 
enforced,  to  carry  education  and  religion  with  us,  and  to  impress 
on  these  people,  by  our  bearing  and  government  in  every  way,  those 
truths  which  we  have  learned  at  home.  Sir  F.  Weld  has  justly  / 
observed  that  the  humblest  civil  servant  is  not  amenable  to  a  bribe. 
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It  is  a  most  honourable  characteristic,  and  is  one  of  the  securities 
for  our  good  government  of  these  people  in  the  future.  On  behalf 
of  the  Singapore  community  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  great  work  which  Sir  Frederick  Weld  has  done. 

Mr.  FRANCIS  BULKELEY  JOHNSON  :  As  one  who  has  recently 
returned  from  the  Protected  States  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
who  has  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  that  country,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  expression 
of  thanks  which  you  have  given  to  Sir  Frederick  Weld  for  his 
valuable  and  interesting  paper  ;  and  I  hope  also,  without  pre- 
sumption, I  may  say  that  anyone  holding  such  an  influential  posi- 
tion as  that  of  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  can  scarcely  do 
the  nation  better  service  at  this  time  than  by  calling  attention  to 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  possessions  of  this  country  in  the  Far 
East.  Anyone  who  reads  the  columns  of  the  daily  Press  cannot 
fail  to  be  aware  that  the  trade  of  this  country,  which  a  few  years 
ago  our  foremost  statesmen  described  as  advancing  by  "leaps  and 
bounds,"  is  not  only  not  progressing,  but  shows  ominous  signs  of 
retrogression.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Our  Continental 
»rivals  are  making  rapid  strides  in  opening  up  communications  with 
all  the  principal  commercial  centres  of  the  world,  and  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  share  with  us  the  advantages  of  tropical  trade.  We 
are  slowly  but  surely  losing  the  control  of  that  vast  distributing 
traffic  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  this  Metro- 
polis ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  year  by  year  the  relative  pre- 
ponderance of  British  shipping  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal 
will  diminish.  The  great  problem  in  the  future  will  be  how  the 
great  population  of  these  three  kingdoms  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
solution  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
India  and  of  those  possessions  in  the  Far  East  which  are  second 
only  to  India  in  importance.  The  resources  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  we  need  not  be  afraid  that 
our  trade  there  will  be  harassed  by  protective  and  hostile  tariffs. 
It  is  a  trite  saying  that  anyone  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  does  good  to  mankind.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  Sir  Frederick  Weld  and  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  assisted  by  able  coadjutors,  among  whom  Sir 
Hugh  Low  is  foremost,  have  planted  flourishing  communities  in 
the  primeval  forest,  and  collected  industrious  populations  in  what 
were  the  haunts  of  the  wild  beast.  Coming  recently  from  China,  I 
can  confirm  what  has  been  said  about  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese 
to  occupy  these  places,  and  that  they  must  ultimately  colonise  the 
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whole  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They  are  going,  not  in  thousands, 
but  in  tens  of  thousands.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on 
one  point — the  question  of  annexation — but  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing regret  that  Sir  Frederick  Weld  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  0 
high  authority  to  a  policy  of  non- annexation.  I  cannot  conceive, 
speaking  with  all  deference,  that  any  practical  injustice  can  be  done 
in  removing  nominal  authority,  when  you  have  taken  away  all  real 
authority.  The  time  must  come  when  you  must  centre  the  respon- 
sibility somewhere.  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence  of  some  eminent 
representatives  of  the  Malay  race,  but  the  truth  must  be  told.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Malay  population  is  numerically  very  inferior  to  the 
Chinese  in  the  Peninsula.  During  the  time  the  Malay  Bajahs  have 
exercised  overlordship  over  the  Malay  Peninsula  they  have  done 
nothing  to  clear  the  ground,  to  clear  the  jungle,  or  to  exploit  the 
mines.  What  shall  we  have  to  say  with  regard,  for  instance,  to 
justice  when  we  come  to  consider  that  the  Chinese  population  is  one 
which  will  eventually  fill  the  land  ?  Are  we  to  subject  them,  prac- 
tically or  nominally,  to  the  authority  of  the  Malay  Eajah  ?  They 
are  coming  to  the  British  territory  under  the  belief  that  they  will 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  British  law  and  of  the  British  flag. 
Can  you  expect  that  British  capital  and  enterprise  will  flow  freely 
into  a  country  where  the  tenure  of  our  authority  is  not  secured,  and 
where  there  is  practically  no  system  of  civil  jurisprudence  ?  In 
that  part  of  his  paper  which  he  omitted  to  read,  Sir  Frederick  Weld 
called  attention  to  the  defenceless  state  of  Singapore.  He  stated 
that  that  defenceless  condition  was  receiving  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  That,  sir,  is  a  very  convenient  phrase  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  That  question  has  nominally  been 
receiving  attention  for  years,  and  no  result  has  come,  and  no  result 
will  come  until  the  constituencies  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  the 
proper  quarters.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  some  years  ago, 
called  attention  to  the  chain  of  fortresses  which  unites  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East  with  these  islands.  With  the  exception  of 
Malta  or  Gibraltar,  that  chain  of  fortresses  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  our  late  Premier.  Aden  is  not  capable  of  resisting 
modern  artillery.  Trincomalee  and  Colombo  and  Penang  are  open 
roadsteads.  On  the  so-called  batteries  of  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong 
there  is  not  mounted  a  single  armour-piercing  gun  !  I  hope  public 
attention  will  be  called  to  this  question.  I  trust  we  shall  never  be 
involved  in  war,  especially  with  a  first-class  naval  power,  but  if 
unhappily  we  are,  I  believe  we  shall  be  found  unprepared,  and  that 
on  the  morrow  of  some  calamitous  disaster  the  nation  will  wake 
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up  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  say  that  it  has  been  betrayed 
by  its  politicians  and  deceived  by  its  Press. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  last  speaker  has  touched  upon  a  most 
important  matter,  which  is  the  protection  of  this  rich  and  valuable 
and  necessary  Colony.  There  is  a  gentleman  present  (Captain 
Colomb)  who  has  studied  that  question  of  the  defences  of  our 
outlying  posts  with  great  care.  Perhaps  he  will  say  something  ? 

Captain  J.  C.  E.  COLOMB,  KM. A. :  I  hesitate  to  speak  at  all.     It 
has  struck  me  and  others  that  Sir  Frederick  Weld  and  all  those 
gentlemen  who  have  come  from  the  Straits  Settlements  are  very  gifted 
men.     They  have  opened  up  to  us  a  vast  field  of  knowledge  in  a 
short  time  and  in  a  very  eloquent  way.     It  is  a  bit  hard,  with  due 
regard  to  time,  to  stumble  through  a  few  sentences  in  order  to 
supplement  what  fell  from  the  last  speaker,  but  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  simply  to  the  question  of  defence.     Before  doing  so,  I 
would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  able  reader  of  the  paper, 
who  has  so  distinguished  himself  as  an  administrator,  did  not  get 
his  political  training  in  the  Older   England,   but  in  the   Newer 
England  beyond  the  sea.     It  is  a  practical  example  of  the  fact,  and 
one  which  I  think  we  should  take  more  cognisance  of  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do,  that  when  we  claim  to  be  a  governing  race  we 
cannot  claim  that  merely  or  exclusively  for  ourselves  or  the  United 
Kingdom.     I  would  draw  attention  to  the  figures  Governor  Weld 
has  given  as  to  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  single  port  of 
Singapore,  which  exceed  four  million  tons,  being  about  equal  to  the 
Clyde.     He  also  reminded  us  that  Singapore  is  the  centre  of  a  sea 
area  over  which  passes  some  250   millions   sterling  in  value  of 
British  goods  in  one  year,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of 
the  British  annual  sea  trade,  which  is  over  one  thousand  millions. 
He  has  also  told  us  that  there  are  some  300,000  tons  of  coal  there. 
I  could  name  many  other  places  where  we  store  British  coal ;  and 
unless  that  coal  is  secured,  not  merely  for  men-of-war,  but  the  mer- 
chant fleet,  by  means  of  local  defence,  we  must  expect  it  to  be 
damaged,  if  not  destroyed,  in  war.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact — and 
one,  I  think,  indicating  the  Imperial  importance  of  Singapore — that 
the  coal  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  old  Wales  meets  there  coal  dug 
out  of  the  mines  of  New  South  Wales— thus  completing,  as  it  were, 
a  girdle  significant  of  the  extent  of  British  industry.     Well,  we  see 
now  articles  written   upon,    and   men's  thoughts  turning  to,  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  political  outlook,  and  hear  people  talking  of 
war  and  military  expeditions.     You  are  also  aware   that  recent 
events  have  placed  at  the  other  side   of  Singapore  a  powerful  fleet 
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of  transports  and  a  tolerably  large  French  force.  If  in  the  outcome 
of  a  situation  which  looks  gloomy  enough  you  were  suddenly 
involved  in  war,  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  would  become  of  the 
vast  store  of  coal  at  Singapore,  of  the  Queen's  representative 
(Governor  Weld),  of  the  Government,  and  of  all  the  civilisation  of 
which  we  have  been  the  pioneers  in  those  parts.  I  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  you  continue  to  neglect  and  to  leave 
defenceless  these  keys  of  Empire,  you  must  expect  to  lose  suddenly, 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  your  supremacy  of  the  sea.  I  will  not 
take  up  time  longer,  but  will  ask  you  to  consider  the  world-wide ' 
importance  of  Singapore  as  a  strategic  position  with  regard  to 
commerce,  and  to  turn  to  a  map  of  the  world  and  consider  the  con- 
nection between  Singapore  and  North  America,  and  the  value  of 
Singapore  as  regards  Australia  and  India,  and  the  guarantee  which 
the  safe  holding  of  that  place  gives  for  the  maritime  peace  of  the 
world.  When  the  Alabama  was  burning  vessels  off  the  Cape, 
American  commerce  was  hastening  towards  Singapore  as  the  most 
convenient  port,  and  Captain  Semmes  writes  in  his  journal,  on 
arrival  at  Singapore  :  "  A  very  gratifying  spectacle  met  our  eyes  at 
Singapore.  There  were  twenty-two  American  ships  there —large 
East  Indiamen  :  almost  all  were  dismantled  and  laid  up.  The 
burning  of  our  first  ship  in  these  seas  had  sent  a  thrill  of  terror 
through  all  the  Yankee  shipping,  far  and  near,  and  it  had  hastened 
to  port  to  get  out  of  harm's  way.  No  ship  could  get  a  freight,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy  was  as  dead  as  if  every  ship  belonging 
to  him  had  been  destroyed."  We  happen,  for  good  or  evil,  to  be 
possessed  of  the  greatest  centres  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  When 
we  are  involved  in  war,  those  ports  will  be  ports  of  a  belligerent, 
and  not  of  neutrals  ;  and  our  merchant  vessels  will  find  no  place  of 
safety  in  unprotected  Singapore,  but  will  merely  be  rushing 
together  to  meet  one  common  destruction,  unless  that  place  is 
defended.  Considering  that  a  Eoyal  Commission  has  investigated 
this  subject ;  considering  that  the  facts  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government ;  considering  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  England 
and  of  the  Colonies  on  the  subject,  I  ask  whether  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  the  people  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  ?  I  submit  that  the 
prestige  and  security  of  this  old  England  and  the  future  of  the  new 
England  should  not  be  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  political 
'  parties  at  home  ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  upon  each 
one  of  you  lies  the  responsibility  to  look  the  calm  facts  in  the  face, 
to  remember  the  conditions  of  our  Empire— that  its  whole  future 
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depends  on  the  safety  of  the  seas.  The  Government  have  had  a 
Commission  sitting  for  three  and  a-half  years  ;  all  the  information 
is  bottled  up  in  the  pigeon-holes,  and  the  English  and  Colonial 
people  do  not  know  their  danger.  I  entreat  you  all  to  do  your 
best  to  have  this  Imperial  defence  question  placed  upon  a  sounder 
and  more  enduring  basis. 

Dr.  N.  B.  DENNYS:  After  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  paper 
read  by  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  and  the  speeches  which  have  followed 
it,  there  is  but  little  left  for  others  to  say.  There  are,  however, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  may  offer  some  suggestions. 
First  of  all,  I  would  remark  that,  as  regards  the  nationalities  of 
Singapore,  His  Excellency,  with  a  very  natural  desire  not  to 
exaggerate  his  own  responsibilities  as  Governor,  has  in  reality  very 
much  understated  them.  He  merely  mentioned  three  or  four, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  community  includes  Malays, 
Hindoos,  Moors,  Arabs,  Klings,  Hokkiens,  Taychews,  Hailams, 
Hakkas,  Cantonese,  and  other  Chinese  tribes,  with  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  Europeans,  i.e.,  Germans,  French,  Italians,  &c.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  although  outsiders  are  apt  to  regard  all 
Chinese  as  belonging  to  one  race,  the  tribal  differences  divide 
them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  into  distinct  nationalities,  as 
distinct,  in  fact,  as  Norwegians  and  Italians.  The  paper  just  read 
is  peculiarly  opportune  at  this  moment,  because  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  prevailing  tendency,  in  certain  quarters,  on  the  part  of  many 
writers  and  speakers  to  hold  up  British  Colonial  policy  to  the 
world  as  one  of  "  spoliation."  But  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
policy  of  such  Governors  as  Sir  Frederick  Weld  and  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  in  the  Colony  of  Singapore,  and  to  consider  the  results 
which  their  policy  has  achieved,  to  see  whether  it  has  been  one  of 
''spoliation,"  or  of  benefit  to  the  native  races  under  their  control. 
^Anarchy  and  bloodshed  have,  at  all  events,  been  replaced  by  happi- 
ness and  peace,  and,  did  time  permit,  I  could  easily  enlarge  upon 
the  many  benefits  which  have  followed  British  rule.  Previous 
speakers  have  done  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Chinese  races  in  these  countries  in  which  our  lot 
as  colonists  is  cast,  and  they  very  rightly  and  truly  painted  the 
exact  condition  of  affairs  out  there.  As  an  humble  member  of  the 
service,  I  would  ask  whether,  the  circumstances  being  as  thus 
stated,  they  do  not  point  to  the  necessity  of  all  British  officials 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  idiosyncracy  and 
languages,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  new  and 
unexampled  problems  which  are  so  constantly  arising  ?  There  can 
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be  no  doubt  on  one  point — forcibly  alluded  to  by  Sir  Frederick 
\Veld — that  "personal"  government  obtains  in  the  East  to  an 
extent  which  those  unacquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  Colonial 
Government  can  hardly  understand.  In  governing  Asiatics  the 
great  secret  of  success  is,  personal  government  untrammelled  by 
the  technicalities  of  British  law.  We  have  had  to  give  way  on  this 
question  of  technicalities  already.  In  the  matter  of  Chinese  Secret 
Societies — in  such  everyday  affairs  as  Chinese  marriages — we  have 
had  to  give  way;  and,  did  time  permit,  I  might  name  twenty 
points,  not  only  as  regard  Chinese,  but  other  Eastern  nationalities, 
in  which  we  have  had  to  give  way,  and  dispense  with  useless 
technicalities.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  farce  is  still  kept  up  of 
pretending  that  everything  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  British  law  procedure.  The  sooner  it  is  understood  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  legislation  for  Asiatics  means  "special 
legislation,"  the  better.  Governor  Weld  has  told  us  that  a  good 
many  people  here  at  home  hardly  seem  to  know  where  Singapore 
is.  But,  true  as  this  is,  can  it  be  wondered  at  when  many  papers 
professedly  devoted  to  Colonial  interests  never  find  room  for  even 
a  passing  glance  at  Straits  matters  ?  I  must  say  that  as  a  Colony, 
not  only  relatively  but  absolutely  the  richest  of  all  the  Crown  ( 
Colonies  under  the  British  flag,  I  think  Singapore  is  entitled 
to  a  little  more  notice  than  it  usually  receives.  As  regards  the 
matter  of  a  museum,  I  can  only  add  my  weak  voice  in  urging 
upon  all  colonists  interested  in  such  matters  the  great  importance 
of  Singapore  becoming  what  it  ought  to  be — the  great  centre  of 
natural  history  for  Eastern  Asia.  We  have  there  the  finest  possible 
chance  of  adding  to  the  stores  of  the  naturalist,  and  I  hope  that 
Sir  F.  Weld's  opinions  and  remarks  will  not  go  unheeded.  There 
is  one  other  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to  touch,  though  time 
warns  me  I  must  be  very  brief,  viz.,  the  opium  farm,  upon  which 
Sir  F.  Weld  has  only  touched  very  lightly.  Time  will  not  permit 
any  attempt  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  question,  but,  as 
one  who  has  lived  some  twenty-three  years  in  the  East,  with 
peculiar  facilities  for  knowing  all  classes  of  Chinese,  who  has 
frequently  dined  and  conversed  with  the  highest  Chinese  officers  of 
State,  and  subsequently  been  employed  in  a  department  which  had 
to  deal  with  the  lowest  class  of  coolies,  I  can  only  say  that  I  utterly 
and  entirely  deny  the  absolute  falsehoods  sometimes  circulated  by 
those  who  oppose  the  opium  traffic  in  China.  Without  doubt, 
opium,  like  gin- drinking,  may  be  made  a  horrible  curse  to  those 
who  indulge  in  the  drug  ;  but,  upon  this  occasion,  which  may  be 
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the  only  one  I  shall  ever  have  in  my  life  of  speaking  before  a 
London  audience,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
sensational  pictures  painted  for  the  delectation  of  the  London 
public.  Of  some  400,000,000  people  in  China,  some  2,000,000  are 
reputed  to  smoke  opium  more  or  less,  and  of  these  some  2  per  cent, 
become  the  wretched  beings  described  in  anti-opium  reports.  I 
don't  for  a  moment  deny  that  the  descriptions  given  of  them  are 
true — it  is  the  inferences  which  are  untrue.  But  can  such  statistics 
.compare  for  an  instant  with  those  of  the  gin-drinker  of  London  ? 
We  should  be  rather  indignant  if  we  were  judged  as  a  people  by 
the  returns  of  drunkenness  in  our  cities,  and  I  certainly  think  that 
our  well-meaning  anti-opium  friends  had  better  put  their  own 
countrymen  to  rights  before  wasting  their  sympathies  on  what  after 
all  is  really  a  very  minor  blot  on  Chinese  life.  The  pictures  pre- 
sented to  credulous  subscribers  are  (from  a  national  point  of  view) 
grossly  overdrawn,  and  are  nothing  like  those  which  could  be  given 
by  British  indulgence  in  gin  and  other  liquors.  Time,  however, 
forbids  my  making  remarks  at  greater  length,  so  I  now  conclude. 

Mr.  NOEL  DENISON,  Superintendent  of  Lower  Perak  :  I  am  quite 
unprepared  to  say  anything,  but  I  can  bear  out  all  that  Sir 
Frederick  Weld  has  said  concerning  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
Perak,  I  have  been  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  last  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years,  seven  and  a-half  years  in  Perak,  and  eight 
years  in  Sarawak  under  Eajah  Brooke,  and  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  state  of  the  people.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  I 
saw  the  country  shortly  after  Mr.  Birch's  death,  and  I  was  after- 
Awards  appointed  to  the  district  where  Mr.  Birch  was  killed.  It  is 
now  as  safe  and  well-protected  as  any  other  place  in  the  Straits 
Settlements.  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  under  Sir  Frederick  Weld, 
and  I  can  say  honestly  that  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  all  he  has  done. 

FUNG  YEE,  who  was  very  cordially  received,  said:  I  have 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  exhaustive  paper  read  by  Sir  Frederick 
Weld.  Singapore  is  a  place  suited  for  Chinese  labourers. 
Europeans  could  not  stand  the  climate  so  well  as  the  Chinese. 
One  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  Chinese  as  being  too  much 
married.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  world  is  perfect,  and  I 
have  known  a  great  many.  I  do  not  deny  that  among  my  own 
people  there  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  perhaps  amongst 
the  lowest  classes  the  national  character  is  not  seen  at  the  best. 
With  regard  to  opium  smoking  and  gin,  I  think  one  is  perhaps  as 
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injurious  as  the  other.  When  we  discuss  opium  smoking  we  must 
remember  not  only  the  smoker,  but  the  injury  done  to  the  man's 
family.  The  breadwinner  is  often  so  much  weakened  by  opium 
smoking  that  he  cannot  work,  and  his  family  sufifer  in  consequence. 
The  actual  injury  is  not  always  apparent  to  lookers-on. 

Mr.  F.  P.  LABILLIERE  :  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  think  it 
is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  drawn  in  this  discussion, 
although  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  argue  it.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  within  the  last  few  months  about  the  annexation  of  New 
Guinea.  Now,  I  think  we  have  gained  from  the  paper  this  evening 
information  of  great  value  in  its  bearing  upon  that  question.  Sir 
Frederick  Weld  has  spoken  of  annexation,  and  prefers  a  protecto- 
rate with  regard  to  the  native  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
extension  of  a  British  protectorate  over  New  Guinea  would  answer 
the  purpose  which  at  present  we  desire  to  secure.  We  want  to 
prevent  New  Guinea  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  Foreign  Power, 
or  becoming  a  receptacle  through  which  criminals  could  be  filtered 
into  Australia.  That  can  be  secured,  it  seems  to  me,  if  our 
Government  do  not  yet  see  their  way  to  annexation,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  British  Protectorate  to  these  islands.  WTe  have  plenty 
of  men  in  the  Colonial  service  experienced  in  the  administration  of 
native  races — men  like  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  and  those  acting  under 
him — capable  of  dealing  with  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and 
bringing  them  under  our  influence  without  risk  of  interference  with 
peace.  We  have  now  reached  the  concluding  meeting  of  another 
session.  This  Institute,  like  the  sun,  and  the  famous  British 
drum,  has  made  one  more  tour  round  the  globe.  We  started  at 
the  first  meeting  of  our  session,  in  November,  with  a  paper  and 
discussion  on  New  Guinea  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and  have  gone 
right  round  till  we  find  ourselves  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our 
starting-point.  I  think  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  practical 
utility  of  this  Institute,  which  takes  all  our  possessions  on  the 
globe  by  turn — be  they  Crown  Colonies  like  the  Straits  Settlements, 
or  great  Dominions  like  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  loth  to  close  this  very  interesting  discus- 
sion, but,  looking  at  the  clock,  I  suppose  the  time  has  come  for  me 
to  propose  what  you  will  all  heartily  respond  to — our  warm  and 
sincere  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  Weld  for  his  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  informing  paper.  The  beauty  of  his  description,  bringing 
the  country  so  vividly  before  us,  is  very  striking,  and  to  me,  and 
to  many  of  you,  no  doubt,  the  paper  is,  especially  at  this  moment, 
most  refreshing.  One  gentleman  who  spoke  rather  complained  that 
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so  little  is  said  about  Singapore.  That  is  the  greatest  possible 
compliment,  I  consider,  to  Singapore.  This  Colony  is  getting  on 
so  well  that  there  is  no  occasion  even  for  a  Parliamentary  question 
about  it.  It  is  one  of  the  few  matters  about  which  I  do  not 
remember  anybody  putting  a  question  in  Parliament.  If  you  had 
to  go  into  the  market  to  try  and  scrape  together  a  loan  for  a  few 
millions,  or  were  testing  the  ingenuity  and  resources  of  Cabinets 
and  Parliaments  to  say  how  your  Colony  should  be  governed,  then 
we  should  hear  plenty  about  you.  I  think  what  we  have  heard  to- 
night shows  what  Englishmen  and  English  officials  can  do  when 
they  get  fair  play,  and  what  they  are  determined  to  do,  not  merely 
'to  advance  England's  power  and  protect  English  interests,  but  to 
[perform  English  duties  and  be  the  instruments,  under  God,  of 
giving  happiness  and  civilisation  to  large  populations.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  done  here,  and  the  con- 
tentment which  appears  to  reign  amongst  those  who  have  come 
under  our  influence.  That  only  makes  the  duty  more  necessary 
to  take  care  that  that  good  is  not  interrupted.  We  have  had  this 
possibility  most  vividly  brought  before  us  by  Captain  Colomb.  He 
is  an  enthusiast  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert, 
but  I  am  afraid  much  of  what  he  said  has  a  vast  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
You  must  recollect  that  although  we  take  no  notice  of  Singapore, 
because  it  is  going  on  so  well,  we  must  not  suppose  that  other 
countries  pass  the  place  by  with  contempt  or  indifference.  They 
probably  know  the  exact  amount  of  coal  that  is  stored  there,  and 
of  trade  that  is  done,  and  other  facts  about  the  place,  quite  as 
well  as  we  do,  if  not  better.  However,  I  believe  the  English  people 
only  require  to  have  the  facts  brought  clearly  before  them,  to  see 
what  it  is  their  interest  and  duty  to  do.  We  are  some  time  before  we 
take  in  a  fact.  We  are  often  late,  but  not  absolutely  too  late,  and 
with  our  well-known  energy  we  catch  up  circumstances,  and  do  what 
is  wanted,  although  sometimesperhaps  at  a  greater  cost  than  if  we  had 
done  the  thing  sooner.  This  is  the  fifteenth  year  of  this  Institute,  and 
thisisthelastmeetingof  the  presentsession,andperhaps,  therefore,  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  that  while  this  Institute  has  been  at  work  a  con- 
siderable change,  and  a  beneficent  change,  has  taken  place  in  English 
sentiment  with  regard  to  the  whole  Colonial  question.  We  see  that 
*  France  now  appears  to  be  possessed  with  a  great  desire  to  form 
Colonies.  We  have  no  right  to  complain  against  this,  provided 
that  great  country  does  not  transgress  any  of  the  principles  of 
justice  and  equity.  France  is  looking  about  everywhere  to  see 
where  she  can  get  hold  of  a  Colony.  The  time  was,  but  I  thankful 
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to  say  the  time  no  longer  is,  when  many  of  us  in  England  were 
looking  about  to  see  where  we  could  get  rid  of  a  Colony.  I  believe-' 
that  time  is  gone ;  yes,  and  gone  among  all  parties.  I  believe 
there  is  now  no  stronger  feeling  throughout  the  country  than  a 
desire  and  determination  to  keep  England  united  with  her  Colonies. 
The  contrary  feeling  was  not  one  at  which  we  can  feel  any  great 
surprise.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  misgovernment  of  the 
Colonies,  and  of  the  Colonies  being  made  use  of  by  the  Mother- 
Country  solely  for  her  own  purposes.  Those  who  were  in  favour 
of  justice  to  the  Colonies  therefore  said:  "  Better  than  this  mis  - 
government  would  be  the  time  when  the  Colonies  set  up  for 
themselves."  That  would  have  been  better  than  the  misgovernment 
of  the  Colonies,  but  far  better  than  that  will  be  the  realisation  of 
the  belief,  which  is  sinking  very  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  English 
people,  and  which  has  never  disappeared  among  the  colonists 
themselves,  that  we  should  look  forward  to  our  remaining  all  the. 
world  over  one  united  Empire.  I  do  not  think  this  hope  arise* 
from  a  feeling  of  mere  pride  or  desire  to  imitate  our  cousins- 
in  America  with  regard  to  the  size  of  our  dominions.  It  arises 
from  a  feeling  that  by  keeping  up  this  union  we  shall  be  benefiting 
the  colonists  themselves,  that  the  world  will  be  benefited,  and  that 
the  principles  of  peace  and  civilisation  will  be  secured.  How  this, 
is  to  be  done  is  another  question,  and  one  far  too  serious  to  be 
entered  into  on  this  occasion.  I  am  myself  content  for  a  time  to 
leave  the  question  somewhat  undetermined — to  leave  to  the  future 
the  precise  mode  and  manner  in  which  shall  be  defined  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Mother-Country  with  the  Colonies,  when  they  become 
large  and  important  communities,  equal,  aye,  perhaps  in  the  far 
distant  times  even  superior,  to  ourselves — I  am  content,  I  say,  to 
leave  undetermined  for  the  present  the  question  how  we  shall 
remain  united  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
devise  the  exact  mode  in  which  that  shall  be  done,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  thoughtful  men,  and  patriotic  men,  here  and  in  the 
Colonies,  instead  of  looking  forward  to  separation,  should  express  [ 
their  belief  and  hope  that  the  union  will  continue,  and  that  as' 
circumstances  show  what  should  be  the  terms  of  such  union,  those 
terms  should  be  carried  out.  I  hardly  meant  to  make  these  remarks. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  paper  which  we  have  heard  does  not  so 
entirely  relate  to  the  question  which  I  have  been  bringing  before 
you  as  the  case  of  such  a  Colony  as  Sir  Frederick  Weld  governed 
before,  viz.,  Tasmania,  or  any  other  of  our  self-governing  Colonies  ; 
but  here,  also,  I  think  there  is  a  change  in  sentiment  which  is 
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noteworthy  and  very  encouraging.  I  allude  to  the  feeling  towards 
our  Crown  Colonies  and  those  enormous  districts  with  large  popu- 
lations which  are  governed  by  Englishmen  without  having,  as  yet 
— and  perhaps  we  can  hardly  say  when  they  will  have— Ml  consti- 
tutional rights.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  passing  discussions  with 
regard  to  Egypt,  or  any  other  country :  I  am  only  saying  what  I 
believe  lies  deep  in  the  English  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  the  future 
governors  of  England — that  Democracy  to  which  I  look  forward 
with  hope  and  not  with  fear.  I  say  the  feeling  lies  deep  that  we 
must  maintain  the  position  of  England,  that  we  must  keep  up  our 
power,  and  that  we  must  not  give  up  our  position  and  influence ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  be  greedy  of  conquest,  and 
should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  incurring  fresh  responsibilities, 
knowing  what  those  responsibilities  really  are.  But,  above  all,  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  very  strong  feeling,  which  will  show  itself  more 
clearly  and  make  itself  more  felt  in  Parliament  and  in  Cabinets 
than  hitherto,  that  when  this  country  has  once  incurred  responsi- 
bilities those  responsibilities  must  not  be  shirked,  but  fulfilled  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  this  feeling 
is  the  desire  for  conquest,  to  which  the  well-known  nickname  of 
Jingoism  is  applied.  It  is  something  very  different.  It  is  as 
different  as  possible  from  that.  It  springs  not  from  pride,  but 
•from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  a  feeling  that  if  we  once  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  in  which  we  are  responsible  for  the  government  of 
any  people,  we  must  take  care  to  fulfil  such  responsibility,  even  to 
our  apparent  self-sacrifice  for  a  time.  There  is  no  surer  way  of 
preserving  our  interests  than  fulfilling  our  duty,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  destroying  our  power  and 
influence  than  by  shirking  those  duties.  Excuse  my  having  said 
these  few  words.  I  now  propose  that  we  give  our  most  hearty 
thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  Weld  for  his  paper,  and  I  would  add  my 
own  congratulations  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  so  much  good  to 
his  fellow-men  and  fellow- subjects  as  I  believe  he  has  done  in  this 
Colony  of  Singapore. 

Sir  FREDERICK  WELD  :  I  rise  to  return  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  paper  has  been  received.  I  am  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers— one  of  the  original  members — of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  able  to  be  present  at  one  of 
our  meetings.  It  is  a  real  and  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  what 
this  Institute  has  grown  to.  I  have  seen  from  a  distance  the  good 
work  the  Institute  has  done.  At  this  time  of  the  evening  I  will 
not  make  any  particular  allusion  to  the  topics  raised  by  various 
speakers  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Mr.  Johnson  and  I 
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have   differed  upon   the   annexation   question.     It    is   impossible 
to  talk  that  subject  out  to-night.     As  on  many  other  questions,! 
a  great  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides.     I  think  I  shall  be  sup- 1 
ported  by  Sir  Hugh  Low,  Mr.  Swettenham,  and  others  who  have ' 
had  most  to  do  with  the  interior  working  of  affairs  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.     To  my  mind,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  annexation 
means    increased    red-tapeism   and    an   increase   of  technicality. 
Without  annexation  you  rely  more  upon  good  officers.    That  is  the 
real  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  dealing.     There  are  other 
reasons  which  relate  more  to  the  position  of  the  natives  themselves. 
I  am  satisfied,  both  as  regards  the  natives  and  ourselves,  that  we  ' 
should  not  annex,  at  ajl  events  until  we  are  for^ejLto-do,  it.      The 
speeches  of  Captain  Colomb  and  of  the  Chairman  are  both  of  great 
importance — speeches  which,  if  any  words  of  mine  could  add  weight 
to  them  or  accentuate  them,  I  would  most  gladly  endorse.     They 
express   opinions   deeply  rooted  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  shall 
always  endeavour  to  promote  as  long  as  I  am  able.     In  conclusion, 
I  would  say  that  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  reception  given 
to  me  and  my  officers,  who  have  contributed  in  so  large  a  measure 
to  any  success  that  has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  YOUNG  :  It  is  generally  my  pleasing  duty  at  the 
close  of  our  proceedings  to  announce  a  paper  for  the  succeeding 
meeting,  but  as  this  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  I  cannot  do  so 
on  this  occasion.  I  have,  however,  the  privilege  of  asking  all  present 
to  join  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman. 
When,  sir,  a  statesman  of  great  eminence  will  take  the  trouble,  in 
the  midst  of  his  Parliamentary  duties,  to  come  here  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  support  and  influence  as  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  do  this  evening,  it  is,  I  think,  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Institute  and  to  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  Your  presence  on 
this  occasion,  and  your  identifying  yourself  so  warmly  with  the 
cause  which  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  was  founded  to  promote, 
is  of  great  importance  also  to  the  country  at  large.  I  am  sure  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  everyone  present  when  I  say  that  we  all 
feel  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  presiding  to-night,  and  especially 
for  the  weighty  words  with  which  you  have  closed  the  discussion. 
I  beg  to  propose  to  you  our  best  and  heartiest  thanks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me 
your  thanks.  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  both  from  the  paper 
and  from  the  meeting.  I  would  only  add  that  if  there  be,  as  I 
believe  there  is,  a  very  great  change  in  British  sentiment  in  favour 
of  keeping  up  our  connection  with  the  Colonies,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  feeling  is  due  to  this  Institute. 
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ESSAY  COMPETITION,  1884. 
CIECULAK  TO  PEINCIPALS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

15,  STRAND,  W.C. 

June  5,  1884. 

SIR, — The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  feeling  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  the  rising  generation  to  acquire  a  better  and  more  extended 
knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's  great  Colonial  and  Indian  Empire,  have 
decided  to  offer  prizes  for  Essays  or  Papers  on  Colonial  and  Indian 
subjects  ;  so  that  the  preparation  of  the  Papers  may  cause  Competitors  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  resources  of  the  countries 
in  which  many  of  them  will  have  to  seek  their  future  homes. 

The  subject  selected  for  the  present  year's  Competition  is  "  The 
Dominion  of  Canada :  its  History  and  Present  Position,  Geographical, 
Political  and  Commercial."  This  may  include  the  Colony  of  New- 
foundland. 

I  append  a  copy  of  the  conditions,  and  solicit  your  good  offices  in  the 
furtherance  of  an  object  which  the  Council  regards  as  one  of  national 
importance. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

FREDERICK  YOUNG, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 
(Incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter.) 

1.  The  Council  offer  prizes  of  .£20,  £15,  .£10,  and  £5,  respectively  for 
the  four  best  Essays  or  Papers  on  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada  :  its  History 
and  Present  Position,  Geographical,  Political,  and  Commercial."     This 
may  include  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland. 

2.  The  prize  of  .£20  is  open  to  persons  being  members  of  any  University 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  shall  not,  at  the  time  fixed  for  sending  in 
the  Essays,  have  been  members  for  more  than  three  years. 

3.  The  prizes  of  .£15,  £10,  and  £5  are  open  to  Pupils  of  any  school  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  do  not  exceed  the  age  of  eighteen  years  at  the 
time  fixed  for  sending  in  the  Essays. 

4.  The  Competition  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

5.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  the  Prize  Winners,  and  to  such  other 
Competitors  as  may  appear  deserving. 
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6.  The  length  of  the  Papers  to  be  from  thirty  to  fifty  pages  of  post  quarto 
of  twenty  lines  to  the  page,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  with  an 
inch  and  a  half  margin  on  the  left-hand  side. 

7.  The  Papers  must  be  delivered  at  the  Booms  of  the  Institute,  No.  15, 
Strand,  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  November  10, 1884. 

8.  Not  more  than  three  Papers  to  be  sent  in  by  any  School. 

9.  Each  envelope  to  be  marked  on  the  left-hand  upper  corner,  "  Essay 
Competition,"    "University,"    or    "  School,"  as   the  case  maybe,  and 
addressed  to   "  The   Secretary,   Eoyal  Colonial    Institute,    15,    Strand, 
London,  W.C." 

10.  Each  Essay  must  be  marked  with  a  motto  or  other  distinguishing 
sign — not  being  the  name  of  the  writer — and  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope,  bearing  a  similar  motto   or  sign,  and  containing  the  full  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  of  the  Essay. 

11.  Each  Essay  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Certificate  from  the  principal 
of  the  University,  College,  or  School — as  the  case  may  be — setting  forth 
that  such  Principal  has  satisfied  himself  or  herself  that  the  Essay  marked 
(quoting  the  mark  or  sign)  is  the  genuine  work  of  the  person  named  in  the 
accompanying  sealed  envelope ;  that  such  person  is  a  member  of  the 
University  or  College,  or  a  pupil  in  the  School — as  the  case  may  be,  and 
stating  the  same ; — and  as  to  a  University  or  College,  has  not  been  a 
member  of  such  University  or  College  for  more  than  three  years ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  School,  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  eighteen  years.     N.B. — 
The  term  "  College "   in   this   Regulation  does  not  include  Collegiate 
School. 

12.  Successful  Competitors  must  furnish   any  further  proofs  of  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  Competition  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Council. 

13.  Papers  illegibly  written  will  be  laid  aside. 

14.  Non-compliance  with  the  Regulations  will  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
the  Essay. 

15.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  Council,  after  consideration  of 
the  Report  of  the  Examiners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

16.  The  Council  reserve  the  right  of  withholding  any  prize,  and  of 
making  such  supplementary  Regulations  in  respect  to  the  Competition  as 
may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  the  Council  to  be  necessary. 

17.  Essays  sent  in  for  Competition  will  not  be  returned. 

FREDERICK  YOUNG, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

15,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
June  5, 1884. 
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CONVEESAZIONE. 

THE  eleventh  annual  Conversazione  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  19,  and  was  attended  by  2,330  persons,  including 
representative  colonists  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  absence  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  guests 
were  received  by  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  the  following  members  of  the  Council :  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.;  A.  E.  Campbell-Johnston,  Esq.,  F.E.S.; 
Sir  Charles  Clifford ;  H.  W.  Freeland,  Esq. ;  Arthur  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  C.M.G.;  H.  J.  Jourdain,  Esq. ;  F.  P.  Labilliere,  Esq. ; 
Lieut.-General  E.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. ;  Captain  Charles  Mills,  C.M.G.; 
Gisborne  Molineux,  Esq. ;  John  Eae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.S. ;  Alexander 
Eivington,  Esq. ;  Sir  William  Sargeaunt,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Charles 
E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.  ;  J.  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. ;  Sir  E.  E. 
Torrens,  G.C.M.G. ;  J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Esq. ;  James  A.  Youl, 
Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  and  Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  was  decorated  with  flowers  and 
exotics,  and  the  whole  building,  which  was  thrown  open  for  the 
occasion,  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas  and  the  electric  light. 
The  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  conducted  by  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey, 
played  at  intervals  in  the  North  Court,  and  the  Eed  Hungarian  Band 
in  one  of  the  Sheepshanks  galleries.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  those  present : — 

Alger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (New  South 

Wales) 

Alger,  Miss  (New  South  Wales) 
Alger,  Miss  Mabel  (New  South  Wales) 
Alison,  Mr.  James  (New  South  Wales) 
Allan,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Allan,  Miss 

Allbrook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Ambler,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Anderson,  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Anderson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  (British 

Guiana) 

Anderson,  Mr.  William 
Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  (Cape 

Colony) 

Anderson,  Miss  (Cape  Colony) 
Anderson,  Miss  L.  (Cape  Colony) 


Abbott,  Miss  Florence 

Abercromby,  Dr. 

Abercromby,  Miss 

Abercromby,  Miss  C. 

Abud,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Adams,  Mr.  H. 

Adderley,  Mr.  A.  J.,  C.M.Gr.,  and  Mrs. 

(Bahamas) 
Adderley,  Miss 
Adderley,  Mr.  Henry 
A'Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John   (>Tew 

Zealand) 

A'Deane,  Miss  Mabel  (New  Zealand) 
A'Deane,  Miss  Sibyl  (New  Zealand) 
Adolphus,  Mrs. 
Aitchison,  Dr.  David 
Aitken,  Mr.  and  Mrs'.  A.  M. 
Alexander,  Mr.  James 
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Andrien,  Mons.  and  Madame 
Angerstein,  Mr.  John  J.  R. 
Angerstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Antrobus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Arber,  Mr.  G-eorge  (Jamaica) 
Archer,   Mr.   Thomas,    C.M.G-.,    and 

Miss 

Armit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Armit,  Miss 
Armit,  Miss  B. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  (New  South  Wales) 
Armytage,  Mr.  Cecil 
Armytage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Armytage,  Mr.  Oscar 
Ashbury,  Mr.  James 
Attlee,  Mr.  Henry 
Austin,  Mr.  F. 
Austin,  Miss  Louisa 

Bacon,  Mr.  Francis  Henry 

Baden-Powell,  Mr.  George,  C.M.G. 

Bailey,  Miss 

Bailey,  Miss  S. 

Bailward,  Mr.  A.  W. 

Baines,  Miss 

Baker,  Captain  J.  V.  V.,  R.A. 

Ball,  Mr.  F.  A.  (Toronto,  Canada) 

BaU,  Mrs.  A.  T.  H. 

Bam,  Mr.  J.  A.,  and  Miss  (Cape 
Colony) 

Banks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 

Bannatyne,  Mrs.  W.  M.  (New  Zea- 
land) 

Barber,  Mrs.  Louis  (Sydney) 

Barclay,  Sir  David  W.,  Bart. 

Barker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A. 

Barker,  Mr.  G-ordon  C.,  B.A. 

Barker,  Mr.  R.,  and  Miss 

Barkly,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

Barkly,  Lady  and  Miss 

Barnes,  Mr.  Albert  A. 

Barnett,  Mrs. 

Barnett,  Mr.  E.  (Queensland) 

Barnett,  the  Misses  (Queensland) 

Barr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G-. 

Barr,  Miss 

Barrett,  Mr.  James  W.,  M.B.  (Vic- 
toria) 

Barry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 

Barry,  Miss 

Barton,  Mr.  William  (New  Zea- 
land) 

Barwell,  Miss 

Bather,  Mrs. 

Battersbee,  Mrs. 

Baumann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 

Baumann,  the  Misses 

Baumgurten,  Mr. 

Bayley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edric 

Bay  ley,  Mr.  J.  C. 


Bayly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  0. 

Bazin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Bazley,  Captain 

Beale,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Griffin 

Beale,  Miss  Griffin 

Bealey,  Mr.  Samuel 

Bealey,  Miss  Margaret  E. 

Bean,  Mr.  G-.  T.  (South  Australia) 

Bear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  (Victoria) 

Bear,  Miss  (Victoria) 

Bear,  Miss  Constance  (Victoria) 

Bear,  MissF.  (Victoria) 

Beaufort,  Mr.  Morris 

Beaumont,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W. 

Beaumont,  Mr.  R. 

Beaumont,  Miss 

Beck,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    (South 

Australia) 

Beckles,  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Beddow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beeching,  Mr.  G.  Skaife 
Beeching,  Miss 
Beeton,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Belcher,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Brymer 
Belcher,  Miss 
Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Bell,   Sir  Francis  Dillon,    K.C.M.G. 

(Agent- General  for  New  Zealand), 

and  Lady 
Benjamin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyam  (Cape 

Colony) 

Benjamin,  Miss 
Bennett,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bennett,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    B. 

(Victoria) 

Bennett,  Miss  (Victoria) 
Bennett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bennett,  Mrs. 
Berger,  Mr.  D.  L. 
Bernard,  Mrs. 

Bethell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Bethune,  Genr  ral  and  Mrs.  Patton 
Bethune,  Miss 
Bevan,  Mr.  Cosmo 
Bevan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  A. 
Beynon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Bickford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Biden,  Mr.  A.  G-.  (Cape  Colony) 
Bingham,  Major 
Bishop,  Mr.  Claude 
Black,  Surgeon- Major 
Blackwood,  Mr.  Robert 
Blagrove,  Captain  H.  J. 
Blakiston,  Mr.  Henry 
Bland,  Colonel,  R.E.,  C.B. 
Bloomfield,    Mr.   and  Mr?.    William 

(Cape  Colony) 
Bloomfield,  Miss 
Bloxham,  Mr.  George 
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Blyth,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent- 
General  for  South  Australia),  and 
Lady 

Blyth,  Miss 
Biyth,  Captain  M.    S.,   C.M.G.,  and 

Mrs.  (Cape  Colony) 
Bonney,  Mr.  Frederick   (South   Aus- 
tralia) 

Bonsey,  Miss 

Bonwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Bouligny,  Miss 
Bouligny,  Miss  Felicie 
Bourke,  Dr.  WiUiam 
Bourne,  Mr.  Stephen  and  Miss 
Bowden,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowen,  Captain  T.  B. 
Bowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bo  wen,  Miss 
Bowler,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bowler,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Brace,  Dr. 
Brainhill,  Miss  Ellen 
Bramston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Brathwade,  Miss  Madeline 
Bretton,  Miss 
Brex,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Bricknell,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Bridge,  Mr.  H.  H.  (New Zealand) 
Bright,  Mr.  A. 
Bright,  Mr.  Charles  E.,  C.M.G.,   and 

the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bright,  Miss  Caroline 
Brooke,  Rajah 
Brooks,  Mr.  G.  F. 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  and  Miss 
Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Brooks,  Mr.  Percival  W. 
Brown,  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  Dr.  A.  M.  (New  South  Wales) 
Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  (Cape 
Colony) 

Brown,  Miss  E. 
Brown,  Miss  Francis 

Browning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G. 

Browning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  (New 
Zealand) 

Bruce,  Mr.  Charles,  C.M.G.,  and  Mrs. 
(Mauritius) 

Bruce,  Mr.  James  (Cape  Colony) 

Bruce,  Miss 

Brutton,  Major  and  Mrs. 

Brutton,  Miss 

Brutton,  Miss  Amy 

Bryant,  Mr.  J.  W. 

Buchanan,  Mr.  and  Miss  (New  South 
Wales) 

Buchanan,  Miss 

Buchanan,  Mies  S. 

Buckland,  Miss 

Buckland,  Mr.  Stephen  V. 


Buckler,  Mr.  C.  D.  and  Miss 

Bugle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  (British 

Guiana) 

Bugle,  Mr.  A.  P.  and  Miss 
Bull,  Mrs.  Percy 
Bunting,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Burdett,  Mr.  Charles  and  Miss 
Burgess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Burnside,  Mr.  Eustace 
Burton,  Mr.  William 
Busby,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   William  and 

Miss  (New  South  Wales) 
Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  and  Lady 

Victoria 

Caird,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 

Cameron,  Sir  Roderick  and  Miss 

Cameron,  General  W.  Gordon,  C.B. 

Cameron,  Miss 

Cameron,  Miss  B. 

Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Campbell,  Mr.  andMrs.  Allan  (Victoria) 

Campbell,  Lady  Colin 

Campbell,     Mr.     and    Mrs.    Finlay 

(Victoria) 
Campbell,    Mr.     and    Mrs.    William 

(Victoria) 
Campbell,  Miss 

Campbell- Johnston,  Mr.  andMrs.  A.  R. 
Canterbury,  Dowager  Viscountess  and 

the  Hon.  Miss  Manners  Sutton 
Cargill,   Mr.    and  Mrs.  E.   B.  (New 
Zealand) 

Carlile,    Mr.  and  Mrs.   J.  W.    (New 
Zealand) 

Carter,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  W.  H.  (Cape 
Colony) 

Cartright,  Miss 

Casper,  Miss 

Casper,  Miss  G. 

Cassella,  Mr.  Charles 

Cassella,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 

Cassella,  Mrs. 

Cassels,  Miss 

Castle,  Miss  (South  Australia) 

Chadwick,  Miss 

Chadwick,  Miss  H. 

Challis,  Captain  Henry  J. ,  R.N. 

Chalmers,  Sir  David  and  Lady  (British 
Guiana) 

Chalmers,  Dr.  John 

Chalmers,  Miss 

Chalmers,  Miss  V. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs. 

Chamberlain,  Miss  Constance  M, 

Chamberlain,  Miss 

Chambers,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 

Chambers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (New 
Zealand) 

Chance,  Mr. 
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Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  (South 

Australia) 

Chaponniere,  Mdlle. 
Chaponniere,  Mdlle. 
Chappell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Charrington,  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Chevalier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
Chiappini,Dr.  and  Miss  (Cape  Colony) 
Chirmside,  Mr.  George 
Cholmeley,  Dr.  W. 
Christian,  Mrs.  H.  B.  (Cape  Colony) 
Chute,  Mrs. 

Chute,  G-eneral  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady 
Chynoweth,  Miss 
Chynoweth,  Miss  G. 
Clark,      Bev.     Charles     and      Mre. 

(Victoria) 

Clark,  Mr.  F.  and  Miss 
Clark,  Mr.  James 

Clark,  Mr.  Stewart,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Clark,  Miss 
Clark,  Miss  N. 
Clark,  Miss  R. 
Clark,  Miss 

Clarke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde 
Clarke,  Miss  Hyde 

Clarke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  (Victoria) 
Clarke,  Mr.  Lewis  A.  (Victoria) 
Clarke,  Mrs. 
Clayton,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Clifford,  Sir  Charles 
Clifford,  Mr.  G.  H.  (New  Zealand) 
Clifford-Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Clissold,  Miss 
Clowes,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Cochrane,  Miss 
Cockle,  Miss 
Codrington,  Mr.  B,. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Francis 
Cohen,  Mr.  Levi 
Cohen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  D.  and 

Miss 

Colebrooke,  Mr.  George 
Collier,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Collier,  Mr.  Herbert 
Collier,  Mrs.  and  Miss  E. 
Collins,  Dr.  (New  Zealand) 
Collins,  Miss 
Collinson,  Mr. 
Colmer,  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Colthurst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Colvile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eden 
Coming,  Miss 
Connell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Constable,  Miss 
Coode,  Miss  and  Miss  E.  C. 
Coode,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Cook,   Mr.   and    Mrs.   John  (British 
Guiana) 


Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

Cooke,  Mrs. 

Cooper,  Major  A. 

Cooper,  Sir  Daniel,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G., 

and  Lady 

Cooper,  Miss,  and  Miss  Mary 
Cooper,  Mr.  J.  Astley  and  Miss 
Cork,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Coryndon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby  (Cape 

Colony) 

Cotton,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Courtenay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Coussey,  Mr.  Charles 
Coutts,  Mrs. 
Couvreur,  Mr. 
Cowie,  Mrs. 
Cowlishaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "W.  P.  (New 

Zealand) 

Cowper,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Cowper,    Miss    Edith     (New     South 

Wales) 

Cracknell,  Mr.  Hugh  F. 
Craig,  Miss 

Cran,  Mr.  John  (Queensland) 
Gran,  Mr.  B.,  jun.  (Queensland) 
Cranston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win. 
Critchley,  Mr. 
Crowder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Crowder,  Miss 

Crowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Leedham 
Crozier,  Miss 

Crum-Ewing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Cubitt,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Cull,  Mr.  James 
Cundell,  Mr.  Wilfred  M. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Curling,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Currie,  Mr.  John 
Currie,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Currie,  Miss  E. 
Currie,  Miss  F. 

Da  Costa,  Mr.  D.  C.  and  Miss  (Bar- 
bados) 

Dalton,  Mr.  William  H.  (Victoria) 

Daly,  Mr.  J.  E.  0.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Damian,  Mr.  (Trinidad) 

Dampier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  (British 
Guiana) 

Dangar,  Mr.  A.  A.  (New  South  Wales) 

Dangar,  Mr.  F.  H.  and  Mrs.  (New 
South  Wales) 

Dangar,  Miss 

Dangar,  Miss  Ada 

Dangar,  Miss  Maud 

Dart,  Mr.  H.  J.  B. 

Daubeny,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clayton 

Davies,  Miss 

Davis,  Mr.  Alfred 
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Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  (Vic- 
toria) 

Davis,  Mr.  Samuel 

Davson,  Dr.  (British  Guiana) 

Davson,  Mr.  G.  E. 

Davson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  (British 
Guiana) 

Davson,  Miss 

Davson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K. 
(British  Guiana) 

Dawson,  Captain,  R.A. 

Dawson,  Mr.  John 

Dawson,  Mr.  John  Duff 

Dawson,  Dr.  Rankine  (Canada) 

Dawson,  Mr.  William  and  Miss  Daw- 
son 

Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  (Victoria) 

Dean,  Miss 

Dean,  Miss  L. 

De  Colyar,  Mr.  Henry  A. 

De  Kantzon,  Baron  and  Baroness 

De  Kantzon,  Miss 

De  Labastide,  Mr.  (Trinidad) 

De  Lissa,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Delmege,  Mr.  Edward  T. 

Deloitte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.  L. 

Denison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel  (Straits 
Settlements) 

Dennison,  Mrs. 

Dennison,  Mrs.  R. 

Dennys,  Dr.  N.  B.  (Straits  Settle- 
ments) 

De  Pass,  Mr.  Alfred 

De  Pass,  Mr.  John 

De  Ricci,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 

De  Robeck,  Mr.  G.  W.  B. 

Derrut,  Mr.  Albert 

De  Satge,  Mr.  Henry 

De  Satge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
(Queensland) 

De  Villiers,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Horak 

De  Vismes,  Mr.  A.  M. 

Dewar,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

De  Wet,  Miss 

Dibley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Dick,  Mr.  Arthur 

Dick,  Miss 

Dick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  G. 

Dickson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel 

Dobie,  Miss 

Dodgson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Oliver 

Doller,  Mr.  Fritz 

Domett,  Mr.  Alfred,  C.M.G.,  and 
Mrs.  Domett 

Domett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 

Donald,  Miss 

Donne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Henry 

Douglas,  Mr.  John,  C.M.G.,  and  Miss 
K.  Douglas  (Queensland) 


Douglas,  Mr.  Stuart 

Douglas,  Miss 

Doull,  Mrs. 

Doutre,  Mr.  Joseph,  Q.C.  (Montreal, 
Canada) 

DowdeU,  Mr.  A. 

Dowling,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  (Queens- 
land) 

Down,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon 

Doyle,  Lady  and  Miss 

Drake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 

Dreyfus,  Mr.  Armand 

Drury,  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  R.  (Queens- 
land) 

Drury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H. 

Drury,  Miss  C. 

Dry,  Lady 

Du  Cresne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave 

Du  Croz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A. 

Du  Croz,  Mr.  Percy 

Duncan,  Mrs.  E. 

Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 

Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Russell 

Duncan,  Mr.  James 

Duncan,  Mr.  J. 

Duncan,  Mr.  William 

Dunckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Dunckley,  Rev.  Wm. 

Duncombe,  Mr.  G.  F. 

Dunlop,  Miss 

Dunlop,  Miss  A. 

Dunne,  Major-General,  C.B.,  and 
Mrs. 

Dutton,  Mr.  Frank  M.  (South  Aus- 
tralia) 

Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  (South 
Australia) 

Ebden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P. 

Eddy,  Miss 

Edgcombe,  Mr.  F. 

Elder,  Mr.  Frederick 

Elder,  Miss 

Elder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Elliott,  Mr.  George  T. 

Elphingtone,  Sir  Howard,  Bart. 

Elwyn,  Rev.  W.,  and  Mrs. 

Engleheart,  Mr.  J.  D.  G.,  C.B.,  and 

Mrs. 

•Errington,  Mr.  George,  M.P. 
Errington,  Mr.  James 
Erskine,  Mr.  A.  Sinclair 
Erskine,  Miss 
Erskine,  Miss  L.  J. 
Evans,  Mr.  Frederick,  C.M.G.  (Gold 

Coast) 

Evans,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Everett,  Mrs.  H. 
Everett,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Eykvn,  Mr.  J.  H. 
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Fairclough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 

Fairfax,  Miss 

Fairfax,  Miss  Carrie  (Sydney) 

Fairfield,  Mr.  Edward 

Fall,  Mr.  E.  E. 

Fane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Fanning,  Mr.  John 

Farmer,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  James  (New 

Zealand) 
Farmer,  Miss 
Farmer,  Miss  Juli  E. 
Farmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.   (Cape 

Colony) 

Farmer,  Miss  E. 
Faulkner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Faulkner,  Miss 
Fawns,  Eev.  J.  A.  and  Mrs. 
FeU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  George 
Fell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Fellows,  Mrs. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  John  (Ceylon) 
Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  (Mont- 

serrat) 
Fillan,  Miss 
Fincham,  Mr.  Francis 
Finch-Hatton,  Hon.  Harold 
Finlay,  Miss  Isabella 
Finlay,  Miss  M. 

Finnemore,  Mr.  Eobert  I.  (Natal) 
Fisher,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  (South 

Australia) 
Fisher,  Miss 
Fisher,  Major  Lewis 
Fitch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Euben  A. 
FitzGerald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  N. 
FitzEoy,  Colonel  G.  E.   (Coldstream 

Guards) 

Flatau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Flavell,  Eev.  T. 
Fleet,  Miss  Florence 
Fleming,  Mr.  George 
Fletcher,  Mr.  H.  (Cape  Colony) 
Fletcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Flint,  Miss 

Flux,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Follett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Forster,    Mr.  Anthony    (South   Aus- 
tralia) 

Forster,  Mr.  and  Miss  Arnold 
Forster,  Eight  Hon.    W.  E.,  M.P., 

and  Mrs. 
Forster,  Mrs. 
Fowler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Franks,  Miss  (Victoria) 
Eraser,  Mr.  and  Mr.  Affleck 
Eraser,  Mr.  Charles 
Eraser.      Eev.     Dr.     Donald     and 

Miss 
Eraser,  Mr.  Simon  (Victoria) 


Eraser,  Miss  C.  E. 

Eraser,  Mrs.  Jessie  (Tasmania) 

Freake,  Sir    Charles    J.    Bart.,    and 

Lady 

Freeland,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Freeling,  Major- General  Sir  Henry, 

Bart.,  and  Lady 
Ereeling,  Mr.  H. 
Freeman,  Mr.  G. 
Fryer,  Mr.  and  Mr?.  G.  E.  S. 
Fuller,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fuller,  Mr.  William 
Fuller,  Mrs. 

Fullerton,  Mr.  MacLeod 
Fung  Yee,  Mr. 
Furber,  Mr.  Herbert 
Fyers,  Major-General  W.  A.,   C.B., 

and  Mrs. 

Gaddum,  Mr.  E.  C. 

Gaden,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gaden,  the  Misses  (2) 

Gammie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gardner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Gardner,  Mr.  J.  Agg- 

Garrison,  Mr.  F.  L. 

Garstin,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Gates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  (Transvaal) 

Gatty,  Mr.  Charles 

Gay  nor,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Gibberd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   James  (Cape 

Colony) 
Gibbon,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Edward 

(Orange  Free  State) 
Gibbs,    Mr.    and  Mrs.   S.   M.    (New 

South  Wales) 
Giblin,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Giffen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eobert 
Gilchrist,  Mr.    Ernest    (New    South 

Wales) 

Gilchrist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Gilchrist,    Mr.    Sydney   (New  South 

Wales) 
Gilchrist,  Mr.  William  O.  (New  South 

Wales) 

Giles,  Mrs.  (South  Australia) 
Gill,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Miss 
Gisborne,  Mr.  and  Mr?.  William  (New- 
Zealand) 
Gisborne,  Miss  and  Miss  Edith  (New 

Zealand) 

Gisborne,  Miss  Gertrude   (New  Zea- 
land) 

Glanville,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Glass,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  (Singapore) 
Glass,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  (Singapore) 
Gleadell,  Miss  and  Miss  Maggie 
Goddard,  Miss 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  D. 
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Goldsmid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 

Goldsworthy,  Mr.  R  T.,  C.M.G., 
and  Mrs. 

Goode,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gooden,  Mrs.  Chisholm  and  Miss 

Goodliffe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (Natal) 

Goolden,  Mr.  J. 

Goolden,  the  Misses  (2) 

Goolden,  Miss 

Goolden,  Mr.  P.  P.  G. 

Gordon,  Lady 

Gordon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 

Gordon,  Miss  and  Miss 

Gordon,  Miss 

Gordon,  Miss  P. 

Gore,  Deputy  Commissary  J.  C.  (West 
Africa) 

Gough,  Mr.  E.  H.  and  Miss 

Gowan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell 

Go  wan,  Miss  and  Miss  C. 

Go  wans,  Mr.  Louis 

Graddon,  Mr.  Henry 

Graham,  Mr.  Cyril,  C.M.G.,  and  Mrs. 

Graham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 

Graham,  Mrs. 

Graham,  Mr.  F. 

Graham,  Mr.  Joseph  (Cape  Colony) 

Grant,  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  (New 
South  Wales) 

Grant,  Miss 

Grant,  Mr.  John  G.,  C.M.G.  (Bar- 
bados) 

Grant,  Miss 

Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Macdonald 
(Queensland) 

Granville,  Mrs.  Frederick 

Gray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 

Gray,  Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Ethel 

Gray,  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs. 

Greathead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 

Greathead,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Green,  Mr.  C.  H. 

Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Molesworth 
(Victoria) 

Green,  Miss  (Victoria) 

Greenwell,  Mr.  Charles  O'Key 

Gregory,  Sir  Charles  Hutton. 
K.C.M.G. 

Gregory,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  (Queens- 
land) 

Gregory,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William, 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Lady 

Greig,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Greig,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Grenier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  (Ceylon) 

Gribble,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J. 

Grice,  Miss 

Grice,  Miss,  and  Miss  M. 

Griffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Featherstone 


Griffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Griffith,  Mr.   Horace  M.  Brandford 

(Gold  Coast) 

Griffith,  Mies  B.  Brandford 
Griffith,  Mrs.  W.  Brandford 
Grim  wade  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Melbourne) 
Groom,  Mr.  Frank 
Grunnell,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Gueritz,  Mr.  E.  P.  (North  Borneo) 
Guilding,  Mr,  E.  L.  (44th  Regiment) 
Gunn,  Migs 
Gurner,  Mr.  Wm. 
Gurney,  Professor   T.   T.    and  Mrs. 

(Sydney) 
Gwyn,  Mr. 

Habershon,  Mr.  W.  G. 

Habgood,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Hackett,    Mr.    John    W.     (Western 

Australia) 

Haddon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hadfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hall,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Hepple 
Hall,  Miss  Ellen  Constance  Graham 
Hall,    Sir    John,     K. C.M.G.    (New 

Zealand) 

Hall,  Lady  and  Miss 
Hall,  Mr.  Walter 
Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Halle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Hallenstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hallett,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hughes 
Halswell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Haly,  Mr.  J.  Standish 
Hamid  Ali  Khan 
Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  Stevenson 
Hamilton,  Mr.  R.  M.  (New  Zealand) 
Hamilton,  Miss  Ada 
Hamilton,  Miss  Lilla 
Hammans,  Captain 
Hampshire,    Dr.    and     Mrs.    F.    K. 

(Straits  Settlements) 
Hardy,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    James    A. 

(Tasmania) 
Harkness,  Miss 
Harmsworth,  Mr.  Alfred 
Harper,  Mr.  Arthur  (New  Zealand) 
Harper,  Dr.  Gerald  (New  Zealand) 
Harris,  Mr.  Alex. 
Harris,  Mr.  E. 
Harris,    Mrs.    George    and    Miss 

(Queensland) 

Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf 
Hart,  Miss  Margaret 
Harwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hawtayae,  Mrs.  (British  Guiana) 
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Hawtayne,     Mr.     Lionel    (British 

Guiana) 

Hayr3,  Mrs.  "Walter  (Queensland) 
Hay  ward,  Mr^. 
Headlam,  Miss 
Heath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Heath,  Miss  Flora 
Heath,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Heath,  Mr.  William  H. 
Heaton,    Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.    Henniker 

(New  South  Wales) 
Helland,  Mr.  Kund 
Helyar,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hemmant,    Mr.    and    Mr.?.    William 

(Queensland) 

Hemming1,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  L. 
Hemming,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Henderson,     Colonel     Sir     Edmund, 

K  C.B.,  Lady,  and  Miss 
Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henderson,  the  Misses  (2) 
Henderson,  Mr. 

Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  Miss 
Henriques,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Q. 
Henriques,  Miss 
Henriques,  Mi*s  and  Miss  Erne 
Henriques,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Henry,  Mr.  Alfred 
Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowdoa 
Herbert,   Sir  Robert   a.  W.,  K.C.B. 

(Under  Colonial  Secretary) 
Herbert,  Miss 
Herring,  Rev.  A.  Styleman 
Heslop,  Miss 
Hewett,      Mr.     and     Mrs.      Alfred 

(Queensland) 

Hildebrand,  Dr.  Max  (Cape  Colony) 
Hingley,  Mr.  George  B.  and  Miss 
Hill,  Mr.  Alex.  Staveley,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

and  Mrs. 

Hill,  Rev.  John  G.  H. 
Hill,  Mr. 
Hill,  Miss 
Hill,  Mrs. 

Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearson 
Hindsjn,  Mr.  Lawrence  (New  South 

Wales) 

Hirsch,  Mr.  Gu«tave 
Hobson,  Mrs.  W.  Carey  (Cape  Colony) 
Hocken,  Mr.  William 
Hodgson,      Mr.      Arthur,      C.M.G. 

(Queensland) 
Hodgson,    Mr.    C.    Hunter  and   Miss 

(Cape  Colony) 

Hodgson,   Mr.   Edward  D.   (Queens- 
land) 

Hodgson,  Miss 
Hogarth,  Mr.  Fraccis 


Hoey,  Mr.  Cashel,  C.M.G.,  and  Mr?. 
Hogg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (late  of  Saigon) 
Holdvworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

(New  Zealand) 

Hull,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Q.C.,  and  Mrs. 
Holt,    Mr.   and  Mrs.    Thomas  (New 

South  Wales) 

Holt,  Miss  (New  South  Walts) 
Honour,  Mrs. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Edward  and  Miss 
Hoidern,  Mr.  and  Mr<?. 
Hordern,  Mr.  and  MM.  E.  Carr  (Ne^ 

South  Wale*) 
Horsburgh,  Mr. 

Horton,  Mr.  A.  G.  (New  Zealand) 
Hot-kins,  Mrs.  Leigh  (Cape  Colony) 
Houseman,  Mrs. 
Houston,  Mr.  Thomas 
Howard,  Mr.  John  Howard 
Howard,  Mr.  Percy 
Hudson,  Mr.  George  B. 
Hughes,  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  R. 
Hughes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hull,  Mr.  W.  Wmstanley  (Trinidad) 
Humphreys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Huskisson,  Mr.  Francis  S. 
Hutson,  Mr.  John 
HuttoD,  Mr.  C.  W.  and  Miss  (Cape 

Colony) 

Huxham,  Colonel 
Huyberp,  Miss 

Idris,  His  Highness  Rajah  (Peral) 

Inglis,  Dr.  Cornelius 

Inglis,  Miss 

Ingram,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Irvine,  Miss 

Irvine,  Mr.  John,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Irvine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 

Irvine,  Mr.  W. 

Irvine,  Mrs.  H.,  the  Mi.se?  (2)  (New 

South  Wales) 
Irwin,  Brigade  Surgeon  C.   G.,    and 

Mrs. 

Irwin,  Mr.  J.  V.  H. 
Irwin,  Miss  (New  Zealand) 
Isaacs,    Mr.    and  Mrs.   Jacob    (New 

Zealand) 
Izard,  Mr.  Stratton  (New  Zealand) 

Jacobs,    Mr.  and   Mrs.    Isaa?    (Mel- 
bourne) 
James,  Mra. 
Jamieson,  Mr.  Hugh 
Japanese  Minister,  The 
Jar  vis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Jauffret,  Mr.  (Mauritius) 
Jenning-s,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jervoise,  Miss  Clark 
Job,  Mr.  William 
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John,  Miss 

Johnson,  Mr.  Claude 

Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mr  s.  Francis  Bulke- 
ley,  and  Miss  (Hong  Kong) 

Johnson,  Miss 

Johnston,  Mr.  Thomas  G-.  (New  Zea- 
land) 

Johnson,  Major- General  W.  W.  and 
Mw. 

Joly,  Mr.  A.  (Mauritius) 

Joly,  Mr.  M.  (Mauritius) 

Jones,  Mr.  C.  Montague  and  Mias 

Jones,  Rev.  E.  H. 

Jones,  Mr.  George  Sydney  and  Miss 
(New  South  Wales) 

Jones,  Mr.  Henry 

Jones,  Mr.  Murray  J.  and  Miss  (Mel- 
bourne) 

Jones,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Sydney 
(New  South  Wales) 

Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  (Mel- 
bourne) 

Jones,  Miss  Tottie  (Victoria) 

Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jones-Parry,  Miss  G. 

Joseph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  (Sydney) 

Joseph,  Miss  (Sydney) 

Joseph,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joshua,  Mr.  and  Mrp.  Saul 

Jourdain,  Mr.  Charles  B. 

Jourdain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J. 

Jourdain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour 

Judges,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 

Kaye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith 

Keep,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  (New 

South  Wales) 
Keep,  Miss  Amy 
Keep,  Miss  Gertrude 
Keep,  Mr.  Ernest 
Keep,  Miss 
Keep,  Mits  Agnes 
Keesing,  Miss 

Kelsey,  Mr.  J.  F.  (Mauritius) 
Kemp-Welch,  Mr.  H.  and  Mks 
Kendall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Kendall,  Miss 
Kennard,  Miss  E. 
Kennaway,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 

Kennedy,  Mr.  C.  D.  and  Mias  (Vic- 
toria) 

Kennedy,  Miss  A.  and  Miss  M.  (Vic- 
toria) 

Kerr,  Mrs.  John  Hunter 

Kershaw,  Mr.  James 

Keyser,  Miss 

King,  Mr.  Andrew  E. 

King-King,  Mr.  W. 

King-King,  Lady  Fl<  mice 

Kingeley,  Mr.  Charles  (Melbourne) 


Kirby,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Knowles,  Mr.  John  and  Miss 
Knox,  Mr.  Adrian 
Knox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  (Sydney) 
Knox,  Miss  and  Miss  K.  (Sydney) 
Koopmann,  Mrs. 
Kortright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Kough,  Mr.  and  Mr».  Thomas  W. 
Kyshe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.    (Maui 
tius) 

Labilliere,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P. 

Laing,  Mr.  James  R.  and  Mis* 

Laing,  Miss  Margaret 

Laing,  Miss  Mary 

Lamb,  Mr. 

Landale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Robert  (Vic- 
toria) 

Landale,  Mr.  Walter  (Victoria) 

Langdon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 

Langdon,  Miss  L. 

Lardner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Larkworthy,  Mr.  F. 

Larnach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 

Larnach,  Mr.  Sydney 

Larnach,  Mrs.  William 

Larnach,  Miss 

Lascelles,  Mr.  John  (Victoria) 

Latchford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Latchford,  Miss  Alice  L. 

Latchford,  Miss  Florence  E. 

Laughland,    Mr.     and    Mrs.    James 
(Victoria) 

Laurie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Law,  Miss 

Lawrence,  Lord  and  Lady 

Lawrence,  Mr.  H.  M. 

Leake,  Mr.  Arthur  and  Miss 

Leatham,  Mr.  A.  C. 

Leathes,  Mr.  A.  Stanger 

Le  Breton,  Mr.  H. 

Le  Champion,  Colonel  and  Miss 

Leeds,   Sir  George    A.,    Bart.,    and 
Lady 

Leeper,  Mrs. 

Lefroy,  General  Sir  J.  H.,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  and  Lady 

Leiper,  Mr.  J.  J. 

Le  Mottee,  Major  and  Mrs. 

Le  Patourel,  Major 

Le  Patourel,  Captain  and  Mrs.  (New 
South  Wales) 

Levey,  Mr.  G.  Collins,   C.M.G., 
Mrs.  (Victoria) 

Levi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 

Levi,  Mi  S3  Blanch 

Lewis,  Mr.  H. 

Lewis,  Mr.  John 

Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen 

Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitt 
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: 


Macau,  Dr. 

"onald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  (Cape 
Colony) 

Macdonald,  Mr.    and  Mrs.  C.  F.   J. 
(New  South  Wales) 

lonald,   Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
(New  Zealand) 
donald,  Mr.  Thomas 
aid,  Miss  and  Miss  A. 

Macdonell,  Mrs. 

Macfadyen,  Mr.  J.  J. 

Macfie,  Mr.  R.  A. 

Macgeorge,  Mr.  James  (South  Aus- 
tralia) 
'ackenzie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 

MacKinnon,  Surgeon -General,  C.B. 

MacLean,  Mr. 

MacRosty,  Mr.  Alexander 

Mahon,  Miss  Ross 

Mahon,  Miss  Alice  Ross 

Mahon ev,  Mrs.  James 

Main,  Mr.  George  (South  Australia) 

Mair,  Mr. 


Malcolm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Malcolm,  Miss 

Malcolm,  Mr.  H.  D. 

Malcolm,  Mr.  James 

Malleson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 

Malleson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  R. 

MaUeson,  Col.  G.  B.,  C.S.I.,  and  Mrs. 

Manackji,  The  Setna  E. 

Manley,  Mr.  William  and  Miss 

Mansur,  His  Highness  Rajah  (Perak) 

Mapp,  Mr.  James  B.  (Barbados) 

Marchant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
(South  Australia) 

Marchant,  Miss  (South  Australia) 

Marchant,  Miss  Edith  (South  Aus- 
tralia) 

Mare,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  (New- 
foundland) 

Margetson,  Mr.  and  Miss 

Marquand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 

Marsch,  Miss 

Marsch,  Mr.  Herbert,  R.N. 

Marshall,  Mr.  A.  P. 

Mai  shall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Marshall,  Mr.  John 

Marshall,  Miss 

Martin  Mr.  A.  Patchett 

Martin,  Mr.  Francis  (Victoria) 

Martin,  Mr.  Sydney,  B.M. 

Masaroon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Masaroon,  Miss 

Mason,  Miss 

Massicks,  Mr.  H.  Barlow 

Matter  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Matthews,  Mr.  Charles 

Matthews,  Mr.  James 

Matthews,  Miss 

Maturin,  Mr.  W.  H.,  C.B.,  and  Mrs. 

Mawe,  Mrs. 

Mawe,  Miss 

Maxwell,  Mr.  Richard 

Mayue,  Mr.  Edward 

Mayne,  Mr.  E.  Graves 

McArthur,  Mr.  Alexander,  M.P.,  and 
Mrs. 

McArthur,  Alderman  Sir  William, 
K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  and  Miss 

McArthur,  Mr.  William  A. 

McCalman,  Mr.  Allan  C.  (British 
Guiana) 

McCalman,  Mr.  G. 

McCormick,  Miss  E. 

McDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 

McDonell,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 

McDonell,  Miss  E.  L. 

McEacharn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D. 

McEwen,  Miss 

McGaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  (New 
South  Wales) 

McK>y,  Mrs. 
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McKerrell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M. 

MoKinnon,  Mr.  R.  Neil  and  Miss 
(British  Guiana) 

McLachlan,  Mr.  John 

McLaren,  Miss 

McLaren,  Miss  E. 

McLea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 

McLea,  Miss  S.  J. 

MoLean,  Mr.  Douglas  (New  Zealand) 

McLeod,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

McLeod,  Miss  K. 

MoMahon,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 

Mead,  Miss  E. 

Melbourne   Mr.  C.  S.  D.  (Queensland) 

Mennell,  Mr.  P. 

Meredith,  Mrs.  and  M-'s3  F. 

Merriclr,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Merriek,  Miss 

Mewburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 

Michaelis,  Mrs. 

Michaelis,  Miss  E. 

Michaelis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Michaelis,  Mr.  F. 

Michaelis,  Miss 

Michaelis,  Miss  H. 

Miller,  Dr.  and  Mr?. 

Miller,  Mrs.  (New  Zealand) 

Miller,  Mr.  John  and  Miss 

Miller,  Dr.  W.  B.,  A.M.D. 

Mills,  Captain  Cnas.,  C.M.G-. 

Milne,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
Alexander,  G.C.B.,  and  Lady 

Milner,  Mr.  Henry 

Milner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  and  Miss 

Milson,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Mocatta,  Mr.  F.  D. 

Moffatt,  Mr.  George 

Moles  worth,  Viscount  and  Vis- 
countess 

Moles  worth,  Hon.  Grwen 

Moles  worth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 

Molineux,  Mr.  Gisborne 

Montefiore,  Mr.  Herbert  B. 

Montefiore,  Mr.  J.  B. 

Montgomerie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Ed- 
monstone 

Moon,  Miss  May 

Moore,  Mr.  A.  H. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Cornwallis 

Morgan,  Mrs. 

Morgan,  Mi»s 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mr?.  O.  Vaughan 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Vaughan 

Morgan,  Mr.  W.  Pritchard  (Queens- 
land) 

Morrison,  Mr.  J.  R.  and  Miss 

Morrison,  Miss 

Mor^e,  Mr.  P. 

Morton,  Dr.  Win. 

Moscley,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 


Moseley,  Mr.  Charles 

Mosse,Mr.  J.  R.,M.Insfc.C.E.  (Ceylon) 

Mottram,  Mrs. 

Moulden,  Mr.  J.  E.  (South  Australia) 

Moulden,  Miss  R  >se  (South  Australia) 

Moulden,  Miss  Ruth  (South  Australia) 

Muirhead,  Mr.  W.  C. 

Munroe,  Miss 

Murphy,  Mis* 

Murphy,  Miss  M. 

Murray,  Mr.  Kenric  B. 

Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Murray,  Miss 

Murray,  Dr.  C.  F.  K.  (Cape  Colony) 

Murray,  Mr.  Felix  S. 

Murray,  Dr.  J.  Stanley 

Murray,  Mr.  Rigby 

Murray,  Miss  M.  Rigby 

Musketr,  Dr.  Edward 

Nairn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  (New 
Zealand) 

Nairn,  Mr.  Robert  (New  Zealand) 

Nares,  Captain  Sir  George,  R.N., 
K.C.B.,  and  Lady 

Nash,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 

Nash,  Mr.  T.  A. 

Nathan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  N. 

Nathan,  Mr.  Henry  (British  Colum- 
bia) 

Nelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Nelson,  Mr.  Frederick  (New  Zealani) 

Ness,  Mrs.  G.  P. 

Neva  res,  Mr.  Celso 

Nevens,  Mr.  R. 

Newington,  Captain  and  Mrs. 

Newton,  Mrs.  ani  Miss  Charles 

Nicolls,  Mr.  J. 

Nihill,  Mr.  J.  E. 

Nihill,  Miss 

Niven,  Mr.  George 

Norton,  Miss 

Nutting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 

Oakes,  Dr.  and  Mr.'.  Arthur 

Gates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Parkinson 

Gates,  Miss 

O'Brien,  Mrs.  M.  N. 

O'Connell,  Captain  and  Mrs. 

O'Halloran,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Secretary. 

O'Halloran,  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Old,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Old,  Miss  and  Miss  E. 

Oldham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (Victoria) 

Oldham,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Nathaniel 

(South  Australia) 
Oldham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Orr,  Miss,  and  Miss  J.  T. 
Osborne,  Captain  Frank  (New  South 

Wales) 
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Osborne,   Mr.   and  Mr?.   P.  H.  (New 

South  Wales) 

Oswald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Oxley,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Paddon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (Cape 
Colony) 

Paddon,  Mr.  and  Mr?.  W.  W. 

Pagan,  Mr.  John  (Gold  Coast) 

Paget,  Mu<8 

Paine,  Mr. 

Parbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  (New 
South  Wales) 

Parfitt,  Captain  and  Mrs.  W. 

Parfitt,  Miss 

Park,  Mr.  Jamea 

Park,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Cunning- 
ham 

Parker,  Mr.  Charles 

Parker,  Mr.  G.  B.  (New  Zealmd) 

Parker,  Mr.  G.  G. 

Parke*,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.M.G.  (New 
South  Wale*) 

Parson*,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Partridge,  Miss  Florence 

Patersoa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Paterson,  Miss 

Patterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myles 

Patterson,  Mr.  Myles,  jun. 

Paul,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  (Queensland) 

Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moncrieff 

Pawley.  Miss  Evelina 

Payne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (Natal) 

Peace,  Mr.  and  Mw.  (Natal) 

Peacock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  (Cape 
Colony ) 

Peacock,  Miss 

Pearson,  Mr.  A.  A. 

Peck,  Mr.  E.  G. 

Pellereau,  Mr.  E.  (Mauritius) 

Pemberton,  Miss 

Perceval,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G. 

Perry,  Bight  Rev.  Bishop,  and 
Mrs. 

Pershall,  Rev.  Samuel 

Pertz,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Pesel,  Mrs. 

Peter,  Miss 

Petherick,  Mr.  E.  A. 

Petherick,  Mr.  Harold  E.  (Melbourne) 

Peitie,  Captain  and  Mrs. 

Pharazyn,  Mr.  Edward  (New  Zealand) 

Phillips,  Mrs. 

Philpott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Philpott,  Miss  J.  M. 

Philpotr,  Mr.  R.  W. 

Philpott,  Mr.  T.  G. 

Philpott,  Mrs.  W. 

Philpott,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Philpott,  Mr.  andMrp.  Richard 


Philp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  and  Miss 

Pike,  Mr.  Charles  (Gold  Coast  Colony) 

Pillev,  Mrs. 

Pleydell,  Mr.  T.  G.  'South  Australia) 

Plummer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  (British 
Guiana) 

PoMman,  Mr. 

Politzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

P.ole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  (Cape 
Colony) 

Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Agnew 

Poulter,  Mr.  A.  L. 

Powell,  Mr.  Wilfred 

Power,  Mr.  Bonaray 

Praed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Campbell 

Prance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 

Prankerd,  Mr.  H.  P. 

Prankerd,  Mr.  Percy  J. 

Prendergast,  Sir  James  and  Lady 
(New  Zealand) 

Previte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Price,  Miss  S.  E. 

Prince,  Mr.  A.  E. 

Prince,  Mr.  E.  B. 

Prince,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  (Cape 
Colony) 

P,  ince,  Miss  and  Miss  D. 

Probyn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  C. 

Prowse,  Mrs.  D.  Woodley  (Newfound- 
land) 

Pugh,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  (Victoria) 

Pullen,  Lieut.  R.N. 

PulL-n,  Miss  E. 

Purdon,  Mrs. 

Purvess,  Miss 

Purvis,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Quin,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   George    (Cape 

Colony) 

Quirk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  (Victoria) 
Quirk,  Mr.  T.  A.  and  Miss  (Victoria) 

Rae,  Dr.  and  Mr*.  John 

Rae,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Radcliffe,  Mr.  and  Mis.  J.  A. 

Rafferty,  Miss 

Ramsay,  Mr.  and  Miss 

Eandle,  Mr. 

Ransfo'  d,  Mr.  and  Mr?. 

Ra^hleigh,  Miss 

Rashleigh,  Miss  Jane 

Ratcliff,  Mr.  William 

Ravenscrof  t,  Mr.  and  Miss 

Rawcliffe,  Mr*. 

Rawwon,  8<r  Rawson  W.,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B.,  and  Lidy 
Ray,  Mr.  Charles 
Reade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Highton 
Reid,  Mr.  Alex. 
Reid,  Mr.  David  (Ceylon) 
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Reid,  Mr.  George 

Reid,  Mr.,  and  Mrs.  andM'ss 

Reid,  Mr.  J.  R. 

Reid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Rennie,  Mr.  and  Mr.*.  G.  H. 

Rennie,  Mr?. 

Renshaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 

Revett,  Captain  and  Mrs. 

Revett,  Mr. 

Richards,  Mr.  W.  G. 

Richardson,  Mr.  J.  M.  (New  Zealand) 

Richman,  Mr.  H.  J.  and  Mies 

Ricketts,  Miss  Laura 

Ridgway,  Mrs.  Gainsford 

Ritchie,  Miss 

Rivington,  Mr.  Alex. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Armstrong 

Roberts,  Mr.  L.  F. 

Roberts,  Miss  Russell 

Roberts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  g. 

Roberts,  Major 

Robertson,  Mr.  A.  Dundas  (Victoria) 

Robertson,  Mr.  Charles  (Victoria) 

Robins,  Rev.  W.  H.  (Cape  Colony) 

Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  O. 

Robinson,  Miss 

Robinson,  Miss  and  Miss  Marion 

Robinson,  Mr.  M.  R.  and  Mies  (Cape 
Colony) 

Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin 

Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  • 

Rome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  (Queens 
land) 

Rome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  (Queens- 
land) 

Romilly,  Mr.  F.  "W.  (Scots  Guards) 

Ronald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  (Victoria) 

Rosebery,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 

Ross,  Mr.   and  Mrs,    Grafton    (New 

South  Wales) 
Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Roth,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Henry  Ling 

(Queensland) 

Round,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Rowan,  Miss 

Rowe,  Sir  Samuel,  K.C.M.G. 
Rowe,  Mis§ 
Rucker,  Mrs. 

Rusden,  Mr.  G.  W.  (Melbourne) 
Rushton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  (New 

Zealand) 

Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N. 
Russell,  Mr.  T.  Purvis  and  Miss  Nelly 
Russell,  Mr.  TV.  J. 
Ruesell,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Russell,  Miss  R.  and  Miss  V. 
gyall,  Mr.  R.  and  Miss  (Cape  Colony) 
Bye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 


Rye,  Miss 
Ryle,  Mr.  John 
Ryley,  Mrs- 

St.  John,  Colonel 

Sadler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Saillard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 

Sainsbury,  Mr.  G.  E. 

Salmon,  Miss 

Sala,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  August 

Salom,  Hon.  Maurice,  M.L.C.   (South 
Australia) 

Salt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shirley 

Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Lady 

Samuel,  Miss  and  Miss  L. 

Sanderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Sandwith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

Sargeaunt,  Sir  William  C.,  K.C.M.t 
and  Lady 

Saul,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Savill,  Mr.  A.  E. 

Scarisbrick,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Scholes,  Mr.  E. 

Sclanders.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  (New 
Zealand) 

Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham 

Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 

Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Scott,  Miss  Ida 

Scott,  Miss  Corinne  and  Miss  Ella 

Scott,  Mrs. 

Selby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prideaux 

Selby,  Mr.  Prideaux  G. 

Selby,    Mr.    W.     H.    (Gold     Coast 
Colony) 

Selfe,Mr.andMrs.H.J. 

Sellar,  Mr.  Arthur 

Severn,  Mr.  Walter 

Seward,  Mr.  W.  A. 

Sewell,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mrs.  (Jamaic 

Shairp,  Mrs. 

Shand,  Sir  C.  Farquhar 

Shand,  Miss  Farquhar 

Shand-Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Shank,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Sharp,  Rev.  John,  M.A. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  F. 

Shaw,  Mr.  D.  J. 

Shaw,  Captain  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Shaw,  Rev.  G.  A.  and  Miss  S.  A. 

Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Le  P. 

Sheldon,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  (N 

South  Wales) 

Shervinton,  Colonel,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Short,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Shortos,  Mr. 
Shuter,  Mr.  Charles 
Sime,  Mrs. 
Simmonds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  L. 
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Simpson,  Commander  H.  G.  and  Mrs. 

Simpson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Simson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  P.  (New 

South  Wales) 

Sinclair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Thomson 
Skarratt,  Mr.  (New  South  Wales) 
Sketchley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Slattery,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Smiley,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Smith,  Sir  Archibald  and  Lady 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Catterson 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ridley 
Smith,  Mrs.  De  Berniere 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Smith,    Sir  Francis,  Lady,  and  Miss 

(Tasmania) 
Smith,  Miss  F. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Smith,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Henderson 
Smith,  Miss 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Smith,  Mr.  Percy 
Smith,  Mies  Mina 
Smith,  Mr.  R.  Murray,  C.M.G.,  and 

Mrs. 

Smith,  Mr.  Talbot 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.,  and  Miss 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Howard 
Smith,  Miss  Gutherie 
Smyth,  Mrs.  Buxton 
Solomon,  Mr.  Michael  (Jamaica) 
Somerset,  Mr.  Arthur 
Southey,  Mr.  Richard,   C.M.G.,  and 

Mrs.  (Cape  Colony) 
Southgate,  Mr.  James  and  Miss  B. 
Spain,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spain,  Mr.  T.  W.  and  Miss 
Spencer,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Spencer,  Mrs. 
Spencer,  Miss 

Sproston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  (British 
Guiana) 

Squarey,  Mr. 

Stables,  Mr.  Henry  L.  (Cape  Colony) 

Stainforth,  Miss 

Stamus,  Miss  Louisa  FitzGerald 

Stanford,  Mr.  Edward 

Starr,   Rev.  H.   Reginald    and  Mrs. 
(Canada) 

Steele,  Mr.  J.  Majoribanks 

Steele,  Miss  Maggie  C. 

Steele,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Stein,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Andrew  (Cape 
Colony) 

Stein,  Mr.  A.  Taylor  and  Miss  Oliver 

Stein,  Mr.  Cecil 

Stephens,  Mr.  Alfred 

Stephens,  Mr.  Clement 


Stephens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Stephenson,  Mrs. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 

Stevenson,  Miss  A. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  W.  and  Miss  E. 

Stewart,  Major 

Stewart,  Mr.  E.  C.  and  Miss  A. 

Stewart,  Mr.  George 

Stewart,    Mr.    George    Vesey     (New 

Zealand) 
Stewart,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    R.    (Cape 

Colony) 

Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Stewart,  Mr.  R.  B.  and  Miss 
Stewart,  Miss 

Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrg.  R.  M.  (Queens- 
land) 

Stewart,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Stewart,  Miss  Eleanor 
Stirling,  Sir  Charles  E.  F.,  Barfc.,  and 

Lady 

Stirling,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stokes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stone,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Stone,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Stopford,  Mrs.  Grosvenor 
Story,  Mr.  Hubert 
Stow,  Miss 

Streatfeild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Strickland,     Mr.     Oliver    R.      (New 

Zealand) 

Strutt,  Dr.  C.  E.  (New  South  Wales) 
Stuart,  Mrs. 
Stuart,  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Stuart,   Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    (New 

Zealand) 

Stuart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Meliss 
Stuart,  Miss  Mary 
Studd,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Style,  Miss 

Sullivan,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Miss 
Sutherland,  Miss 
Swaine,  Mr.  Charles  S.  de  P.  (British 

Guiana) 
Swinburne,  Captain  Sir  John,  Bart., 

R.N.,  and  Miss 
Symons,  Dr. 

Symons,  Mr.  G.  J.,  F.R.S. 
Symons,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Synge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  (New 
Zealand) 

Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Reid 

Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  C. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Thomas 

Taylor,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  (Queens- 
land) 
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Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 

Taylor,  Mrs. 

Thain,  Miss 

Thibanbeau,  Mr.  Alfred  (Canada) 

Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Thomas,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    Edwin 

(South  Australia) 
Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  (South 

Australia) 

Thomson,  Mr.  J.  Duncan 
Thomson,  Mr.  William,  C.E.    (Cape 

Colony) 

Thompson,  Miss  Skeffington 
Thrupp,  Mr.  Leonard  and  Miss 
Thurston,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Tinline,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Tipper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Tobin,  Mr.  P.  J.  (New  South  Wales) 
Tomkinson,  Miss 
Tooth,  Mr.  Fred. 
Toplings,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Torlesse,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Torrens,    Sir  Robert  B.,  G  C.M.G., 

and  Lady 

Touzeau,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Townend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Town  send,  Mrs. 
Trafford,     Mr.     and    Mrs.    G.     (St. 

Vincent) 

Trench,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Trevor-Roper,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  Mr.  C. 
Trimmer,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Frederick 

(South  Australia) 
Tripp,  Mr.  C.  H.  (New  Zealand) 
Tripp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  (New 

Zealand) 
Tripp,  Mr.  L.  0.  H.   and  Miss  (New 

Zealand) 

Tripp,  Miss  E.  iNew  Zealand) 
Triibner,  Mr.  William 
Tucker,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Turnbull,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Alexander 

(New  Zealand) 
Turnbull,  Miss 
Tumbull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  (New 

Zealand) 
Turnbull,  Miss 

Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Turner,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Turner,  Mr.  James 
Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  (Cape  Colony) 
Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Turner,  Miss 
Turnley,  Miss 
Turnley,  Miss  Maud 
Turton,  Mr.  C.  D.  (Gold  Coast 
Turton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 

Van  der  Byl,  Mr.  Philip 


Van  Lang-enberg,  Mr. 

Van  Senden,  Mr.  E.  W.  (South  Aus- 
tralia) 

Veitch,  Professor  and  Mrs. 

Vesey-FitzGerald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Foster 

Vesey-FitzGerald,  Mr.  J.  F.,  jun. 

Vesey-FitzGerald,  Miss  G.  and  Miss 
H. 

Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Viirer,  Mr.  J.  A. 

Voelcker,  Dr.  and  Mr?. 

Vogel,  Miss 

Wace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  (Ceylon) 
Walker,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Wall,  Mr.  T.  A.  (West  Africa) 
Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Wallis,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   H.  B.   (Cape 

Colony) 
Walsh,  Miss 

Wanliss,  Mr.  andMre.T.D.  (Victoria) 
Ward,  Mr. 

Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  (Jamaica) 
Ward,  Miss 
Waring,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Warren,  Colonel  Sir  Chap.,K.C.M.G.r 

and  Lady 
Warren,  Miss 

Warren,  Rev.  S.  L.  and  Mrs. 
Washbourne,  Mrs. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Watson,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Watson,  Dr.  Horace 
Watson,  Mr.  John 
Watson,  Miss 
Watson,  Miss  J.  B. 
Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Twells 
Watson,  Mr.  W.  Colling 
Watt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
Watt,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Watt,  Miss 
Watt,  Miss  Florence 
Watts,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Watts,  Mr.  and  Mr.->.  J. 
Way,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    (New    South 

Wales) 
Way,  Miss 

Weatherly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  K. 
Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webber,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Webster,  Dr.  John,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Weddel,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Weil,  Mr.  Julius  (Cape  Colony) 
Weil,  Miss  Ada 
Weil,  Miss  Laura 
Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Welch,  Miss 
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Welch,  Miss  Florence 

WVstgarth,  Mr.-.  William 

Weld,    Sir  Frederick   A.,  K.C.M.G., 

and  Lady 

WeM,  Miss  and  Miss  Cecily 
Weld-Blundell,  Mr.  H. 
We.ston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Wetherall,  Mr.  P. 
Wetherell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.   S. 
Wharton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Edward  (Canada) 
Wheeler,  Miss  Florence 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  F. 
Wheeler,  Miss  Ellen 
Whteler,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Wheeler,  Miss  Eva  A. 
Wheeler,  MissG-. 
Wnite,  Mr.  Augustus 
White,  Mw. 
White,  Miss 
White,  Miss  A. 
White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
White,  Mrs.  G. 
Wbite,  Miss 
White,  M'ss  Annie 
White,     Mr.     James     T.    and     Miss 

(Ceylon) 

White,  Mr.  and  M.S.  Leedham 
White,  Mies 
Wt>ite,  Mr.  Norman 
White,  Mr.  Robert  and  Miss 
White,  Miss  Je^ie 
White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
White,  Miss 

White-White,  Mr.  Bajly 
White- White,  Mrs. 
Whre-White,  The  Misses  (2) 
White-White,  Miss  Kathletn 
Whitall,  Mr.  E. 
Whitt  well, Mrs.  E. 
White,  Mr.  Robert  and  Miss 
Whytlaw,  Miss 
Wilkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Wilkins,  Miss 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  C. 
Wilkincon,  Mis* 
Wilkinson,  Mies 
Wilkinson,  Miss  H. 
Willans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Willanp,  Miss 
Will*rd,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Wil  cock*,  Mr.  E.  J.  R.  and  Miss 
Will  cock*,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-.  W.  (Cape 

Colon) ) 

Willcocks,  Miss 
William-,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Williarnn,  Mr.  C.  R. 
W)llidms,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Williams,  Mr.  W.  J. 


in,  Mr.  David 

Wilson,  Dr. 

Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (Mauri- 
tiu«) 

Wilson,  Sir  Samuel  and  Miss 

Wilson,  Mr.  T.  H. 

Wilson ,  Mr.  William  and  Miss  (Queens- 
land) 

Wils  n,  Dr.  ard  Miss 

Wilson,  M:ss  A. 

W)lsou,  Miss  L. 

Wilson,  Miss  Mary 

Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  (Vic- 
toria) 

Wilson,  Miss  (Victoria) 

Wilson,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  William 

Wilson,   Miss 

Wilson,  M-s*  L.  H. 

Wmgfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  (Victoria) 

Wise,  Miss  C.  R. 

Wisharfc,  Miss  and  Miss  J. 

Wittenoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wood,   Mr.   and   Mr.-.  J.  Dennistoun 

Woodall,  Mr.  Edward 

Woodrdl,  Miss  and  Miss  Augusta 

Woodhouse,  Mr.  and  Mr*.  E.  B.  (Newr 
South  Wales) 

Wocds,  Mr.  Arthur 

Woodward.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E. 

Wright,  Mr.  Alfred 

Wright,  Miss 

Wright,  Mr.  George,  R.N. 

Wright,  Brigade-Surgeon  T.  W. 

Wright- Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wyatt,  Captain  W.  J. 

Wyllie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 

Wyllie,  Miss 

Yardley,  Mr.  Kerry  L. 

Yar.iley,  Mr.  and  Mt«.  Samuel 

Yardtey,  Miss  Eth«l  May 

Yardlt  y,  Mr.  S.  Felix 

Youl,  Mr.  Cecil  J. 

Youl,  Mrs.  Emma 

You!,  M'ss  Florence 

Youl,    Mr.    James  A.,    C.M.G.,  and 

Mrs. 
Young,       Mr.      and     Mrs.      Arthur 

Lyttelton 

Yuung,  Mr.  Frederick  and  Miss 
Young,  Miss  Ada  Mary 
Young  M'ss 
Young,  Lady  Fox 
Young,  the  Mis?es  Fox  (2) 
Young,  Mr*.  Gavin 
Young,  Mr.  George 
Young,  Miss  Jessie 
Young,' Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

THE  Sixteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Theatre 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Monday,  June  30, 
1884,  at  three  o'clock. 

In  the  absence  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P,, 
Chairman  of  Council,  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  FOKSTER,  M.P.,  Vice- 
President,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  regret  that  our  Chairman  of  Council,  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  to  give  the  help  he 
generally  gives  us  with  so  much  efficiency,  as  he  has  gone  on  a 
visit  to  Australia.  In  his  absence  I  take  the  chair,  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
which  had  appeared  in  two  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  nominated  Mr.  Alexander  Eivington  and  Mr.  H. 
E.  Montgomerie,  Scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  members  of 
the  Council  to  be  elected  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  HENNIKER  HEATON  :  Is  the  balloting  list  presented  to  us  by 
the  Council,  the  list  of  gentlemen  proposed  to  be  elected  to  the 
Council  for  the  coming  year  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Yes. 

Mr.  HEATON  :  Then  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject.  I 
gave  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  my  intention  to  move  an  alteration 
of  the  Eules.  The  resolution  was  to  render  members  who  retire 
from  the  Council  ineligible  for  re-election — for  a  term.  I  was 
informed  by  the  Secretary  that  that  resolution  could  not  be  put, 
because  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  give  one  month's  notice.  I, 
however,  maintain  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter  I  am  perfectly 
in  order  in  moving  the  resolution.  I  do  not  desire  to  say  one  word 
against  the  gentlemen  proposed  for  re-election,  but  I  consider  that 
it  would  greatly  benefit  the  Council  and  the  Institute  if  we  had  a 
little  new  blood  on  the  executive  from  time  to  time.  I  notice  that 
it  is  proposed  to  re-elect  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
who  retire  on  this  occasion.  Unfortunately  for  my  case,  the  gentle- 
man who  so  retire  are  men  of  high  honour  and  of  great  experience, 
and  against  not  one  of  them  have  I  the  slightest  objection,  but  the 
principle  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  it  would  be  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Institute  if  we  adopted  the  system  in  force  in  many  other 
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institutions,  whereby  the  gentlemen  of  the  Council  who  retire  shall 
be  ineligible  for  re-election  for  a  period  of,  say,  two  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  on  the  point  raised 
as  to  the  Charter ;  it  is  an  important  point  upon  which  I  can  give 
no  opinion  whatever,  but  I  would  call  attention  to  the  matter  as  it 
is  controlled  by  the  Eules.  I  see  that  under  Eule  7  it  is  laid  down 
that  a  portion  of  the  Council  should  retire  periodically  and 'be 
eligible  for  re-election,  &c.  Then  the  65th  Rule  says  :  "  Any 
alteration  in  these  Rules  may  be  proposed  at  the  annual  meeting," 
"notice  thereof  having  been  given  under  the  provisions  of  Clause  52." 
Rule  52  says  that  no  resolution  having  relation  to  the  rules  and 
management,  except  as  regards  the  election  of  Fellows,  shall  be 
brought  forward  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  announced  in  the 
advertisement  calling  the  meeting.  Now  this  is  not  so  announced. 
Moreover,  Clause  65  says  that  "  notice  thereof  having  been  given 
under  the  provisions  of  Clause  52,  provided  that  such  proposed 
alteration  sball  have  been  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  for  at  least  one  calendar  month  previous  to 
the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  submitted/'  That  notice  of 
exhibition  has  not  been  complied  with,  and  could  not  be  complied 
with,  because  the  letter  containing  your  desire  for  making  this 
alteration  is  only  dated  the  25th  of  this  month.  Therefore  I  think 
you  really  must  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  question  for 
another  year.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible,  according  to 
the  Rules,  to  bring  it  forward  now. 

Mr.  HEATON  :  I  contend  that  by  the  Charter  I  am  perfectly  in 
order,  and  can  move  my  resolution.  The  citation  of  the  Rules  does 
not  answer  that.  The  Rules  do  not  override  the  Charter.  How- 
ever, I  shall  simply  content  myself  with  a  protest  against  the 
practice  of  re-electing  the  same  men  year  after  year,  whilst  I  repeat 
that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  against  the  gentlemen  now 
proposed  for  re-election. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  hold  to  the  Rules,  and,  seeing  what  they  say,  I 
presume  that  if  you  wish  to  carry  the  matter  further  you  will  do  it 
in  time  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  HONORARY  SECRETARY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report,  which  had  previously  been  circulated  among 
the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 
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REPORT. 

In  presenting  their  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  Council  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  List  of  Fellows  exhibits  a  satisfactory 
increase  in  numbers. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  142  Resident  and  294  Non-Resi- 
dent Fellows  have  been  elected— together  436 — as  compared  with 
107  Resident  and  330  Non-Resident — together  437— in  the 
preceding  year.  The  list  now  comprises  858  Resident  and  1,448 
Non-Resident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  2,306. 

The  Institute  has  lost  by  death  25  Fellows,  including  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson,  for  many  years  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary 
at  Cape  Town;  Mr.  W.  H.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  who  filled  a  similar 
position  at  Georgetown,  British  Guiana;  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. 

In  conformity  with  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Special 
General  Meeting  of  June  20,  1883,  the  Council  acquired  a  site  in 
Northumberland  Avenue,  on  lease,  at  the  annual  rental  of  £1090 
per  annum,  commencing  on  March  25,  1884,  and  terminating  on 
December  24,  1962.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Patman  and  Fother- 
ingham  was  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  basis  of 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  and  Fawckner,  and 
approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  building  is 
now  in  progress,  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  provide  for  its  com- 
pletion by  March,  1885.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  cost, 
including  supervision,  will  come  to  about  £16,000.  Acting  on  the 
authority  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  already  referred  to,  appli- 
cations were  invited  for  debentures  bearing  interest  at  four  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  Special  General  Meeting  authorised  the 
issue  of  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £15,000,  of  which  £6,100  has 
been  applied  for  and  allotted  up  to  this  time,  and  £5,900  has  been 
deposited  with  the  bankers  of  the  Institute.  The  donations  hitherto 
received  amount  to  £3,103  11s.,  in  addition  to  which  a  further 
sum  of  £350  has  been  promised.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  accompanying  statement  that  the  Building  Fund  as  it  now 
stands  is  made  up  of  contributions  from  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  Fellows.  The  Council  hope  that  a  combined  effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  building 
and  the  necessary  furniture,  without  trenching  on  the  Reserve 
Fund,  which  is  now  invested  in  Colonial  Government  securities 
representing  £5,500,  as  shown  by  the  accounts  appended  hereto. 
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In  consideration  of  the  substantial  advantages  which  will  accrue 
from  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  and  the  increased  expendi- 
ture its  occupation  will  involve,  the  Council  recommend  that 
Kule  20  be  repealed,  and  the  following  rule  adopted  in  lieu 
thereof:  — 

"  On  and  after  January  1,  1885,  any  Non- Resident  Fellow  arriving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  pay  the  Resident  Fellow's  subscription  of  £2 
per  annum  (less  the  amount  already  paid  as  a  Non-Resident  Fellow  for 
that  year),  and  shall  continue  to  pay  the  same  during  his  temporary  stay 
in  the  United  Kingdom." 

Three  years  ago  the  Council  announced  that  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Institute,  they  had  found  it 
necessary  to  appoint  a  salaried  Assistant- Secretary,  with  a  view  to 
relieving  Mr.  Frederick  Young,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  of  a 
portion  of  those  duties  so  long  and  so  ably  discharged  by  him. 
Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran  (for  many  years  in  the  Civil  Service  of  South 
Australia)  was  chosen  for  the  position.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  Institute,  Mr.  O'Halloran  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  and  Librarian  from  the  commencement  of  the  current 
year.  Mr.  Young  continues  to  act  as  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read  at  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  past  session  : — 

1.  "  New  Guinea  and  the  Western  Pacific."  By  Wilfred  Powell, 
Esq.,  F.E.G.S. 

-2.  "  Our  Eelations  with  Canada  and  Great  Colonies.''     By  the 
Eight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 

3.  "  The  Education  of  the  South  African  Tribes."     By  William 
Greswell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

4.  "  The  Australasian  Dominion."     By  E.  Murray  Smith,  Esq., 
C.M.G. 

5.  "The   Mineral   Wealth   of  Queensland."      By    Charles    S. 
Dicken,  Esq. 

6.  "  Seventeen     Years    in    the    Canadian    North  -  West."     By 
Alexander  Begg,  Esq. 

7.  "  Irrigation  in   Ceylon :  Ancient  and   Modern."     By  James 
Eobert  Mosse,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

8.  "  The  Straits  Settlements  and  British  Malaya."  By  Governor 
Sir  Frederick  A.  Weld,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  on  June  19,  and  was  numerously  attended. 

Many  valuable  contributions  to  the  Library  have  been  received 
during  the  past  year,  and  a  list  of  donors  is  appended.  Some  of  the 
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works  recently  issued  from  the  Colonial  Press  exhibit  a  degree  of 
literary  merit  and  artistic  excellence  of  which  older  countries  might 
justly  be  proud.  The  publication  of  a  revised  catalogue  has  been 
deferred,  pending  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the  accom- 
modation in  which  will  admit  of  the  re -arrangement  of  the  library 
to  far  greater  advantage  than  at  present. 

The  result  of  the  competition  for  prizes  which  were  offered  by  the 
Council,  in  the  hope  of  diffusing  and  popularising  information  con- 
cerning the  Colonies  amongst  the  rising  generation,  has  been 
somewhat  disappointing,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  competi- 
tors and  the  quality  of  the  essays  sent  in.  Only  thirty-six  essays 
were  contributed  by  twenty-four  colleges  and  schools.  As  a  general 
rule  these  essays  indicated  that  the  writers  possessed  little  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  There  were  many  errors  in  facts,  and  the 
statistical  information  given  was  often  quite  out  of  date.  An  inti- 
mation to  that  effectj  was  sent  to  each  of  the  competitors  to 
whom  a  prize  or  certificate  was  awarded.  The  Council  are,  never- 
theless, of  opinion  that  good  service  has  been  done  in  directing 
public  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  giving  greater  prominence 
to  what  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  has  described  as  a  "  very  important  and  useful  branch 
of  education."  It  is  intended  to  repeat  the  experiment  this  year, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  competition  will  be  attended  with  more 
encouraging  results,  inasmuch  as  its  objects  have  now  become  more 
widely  known.  The  subject  selected  is  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada ; 
its  History  and  Present  Position,  Geographical,  Political,  and  Com- 
mercial. This  may  include  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland."  The 
regulations  under  which  essays  may  be  sent  in*  will  shortly  be  made 
public. 

The  Essay  competition  of  1883  fully  confirms  the  opinion  already 
expressed,  that  a  text-book  containing  a  recent  and  reliable  account 
of  the  Colonies  is  greatly  needed  for  general  use  in  schools.  In 
reply  to  a  circular  on  the  subject,  which  was  addressed  to  the  various 
Colonial  Governments,  much  valuable  information  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Council ;  who,  however,  after  full  consideration,  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  compiling 
and  publishing  such  a  work  would  be  larger  than  they  can  at 
present  recommend  being  undertaken  by  the  Institute. 

The  lamented  and  premature  death  of  His  Koyal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  evoked  the  profound  sorrow  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  It  is  well  known  that 
His  Koyal  Highness  felt  a  special  interest  in  the  Colonies,  and  this 
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he  evinced — amongst  other  ways — hy  visiting  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  by  honouring  with  his  presence  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  which  was  held  a  few  months  ago. 
Addresses  of  condolence  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  (President  of  the  Institute)'and  Her 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  were  adopted  on  April  8, 
and  signed  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  and  Fellows.  Gracious  acknowledgments  of  £these 
Addresses  have  been  received. 

The  official  announcement  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince'of 
Wales,  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  British  Colonial  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington,  in  1886,  coupled  with  the  hope  expressed  by 
His  Royal  Highness  that  it  may  result  in  the  foundation  of  a 
permanent  Colonial  Museum  in  London,  afforded  general  satis- 
faction throughout  the  Colonies.  The  Council  cordially  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  such  a  Museum  would  be  a  "  powerful  means  of  diffusing 
throughout  the  Mother  Country  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  several  dependencies  of  the  Empire,  of 
facilitating  commercial  relations,  marking  progress,  aiding  the 
researches  of  men  of  science,  and  also  of  affording  valuable 
information  to  intending  emigrants  ;  "  and  trust  that  the  Fellows 
of  the  Institute  will,  as  far  as  possible,  unite  to  promote  in  their 
respective  Colonies  the  object  which  His  Royal  Highness  has 
in  view. 

The  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  persons  of  British 
origin  during  the  year  1883,  appears  from  the  official  returns  to 
have  been  much  the  largest  on  record,  and  amounted  to  320,118, 
or  40,752  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year.  Although  no  less  than 
191,573  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  and  only  115,449  to 
British  North  America  and  Australasia,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  while  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  exhibits  an  increase 
of  9,670,  that  to  British  North  America  and  Australasia  shows 
an  increase  of  37,719  as  compared  with  1882.  The  Council  gladly 
direct  attention  to  these  figures,  believing  them  to  indicate  a 
wider  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  territories  under  the  Queen's 
Sovereignty  offer  to  the  sober  and  industrious  emigrant  the  greatest 
advantages  that  emigration  can  confer.  While  such  a  flow 
of  emigration  benefits  both  the  emigrants  themselves  and  the 
Colonies  in  which  they  make  their  homes,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Mother  Country  is  at  the  same  time  a  gainer  ;  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  clearly  showing  that  the  largest  consumers 
of  British  manufactures  are  those  who  dwell  under  British  rule. 
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The  practically  prohibitive  import  duty  on  Colonial  Wines  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council,  who  trust  that  early 
measures  will  be  devised  for  amending  the  existing  tariff,  so  that 
wines  produced  in  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  may  be  enabled  to 
compete  in  the  English  market  on  equal  terms  with  those  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  The  Council  were  already  moving  in  this 
matter,  when  their  action  was  arrested  by  the  public  statement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  whatever  concessions  might 
be  granted  to  Spain  or  to  other  countries,  in  respect  to  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties,  would  be  extended  to  the  Colonies. 

The  Council  advert  with  satisfaction  to  the  approaching  meeting 
at  Montreal  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  precedent  thus  happily  established  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  followed  in  other  cases,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  The  facilities  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Association  will  enable  them  to 
traverse  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to 
acquire  from  personal  observation  a  knowledge  of  the  rich  and 
varied  resources  of  its  vast  territories. 

The  result  of  the  Inter- Colonial  Conference  which  was  held  at 
Sydney  in  December  last,  when  resolutions  in  favour  of  complete 
federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  were  unanimously  agreed  to, 
afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  Council,  who  earnestly  hope  that 
the  resolutions  then  adopted  will  shortly  be  endorsed  by  all  the 
Australasian  Legislatures,  and  that  a  Federal  Council  Bill  will 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  form  the  basis 
of  a  great  and  united  Dominion.  The  Council  were  likewise  grati- 
fied to  find  that  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Eastern  half  of  New  Guinea — a  policy  which  they  have  consistently 
advocated  for  several  years  past — were  also  adopted  with  unanimity, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  unclaimed  portion  of  that  island  will 
ere  long  form  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Council 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  decisive  action  should  be  taken 
in  this  matter  without  further  delay. 

The  intensity  of  feeling  which  prevails  throughout  our  loyal  and 
prosperous  Australasian  Colonies  in  denouncing  the  deportation  of 
French  convicts  to  New  Caledonia  is  fully  shared  by  the  Council, 
who  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  underrate  the 
depth  of  that  feeling,  but  will  support  the  Colonial  authorities  in 
remonstrating  against  the  passing  of  the  Eecidiviste  Bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  French  Senate.  The  practice  of  sending  criminals 
to  an  island  in  close  proximity  to  Australia,  whence  they  frequently 
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make  their  escape  to  the  mainland,  has  constituted  a  long- standing 
grievance,  the  continuance  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated. 

The  Council  have  been  much  concerned  at  observing  recent 
announcements  of  measures  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for  the 
acquisition  by  that  country  of  the  Bay  of  Angra  Pequena  and 
adjacent  territory,  on  the  South- West  Coast  of  Africa.  Feeling 
deeply  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  these  possessions  to 
the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
South  African  Colonies,  the  Council  have  respectfully  urged  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  maintain  the  right  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  claimed,  to  exclude  Foreign 
Powers  from  the  occupation  of  this  valuable  harbour,  and  the 
country  adjacent  thereto. 

The  Coinage  Bill  recently  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  the 
proposed  measures  for  replacing  the  depreciated  gold  coinage  of  the 
realm,  are  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  representa- 
tions will,  if  necessary,  be  made  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  colonists  in  this  important  matter. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
increased  share  of  attention  which  is  devoted  to  Colonial  questions 
by  politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  by  the  Press,  and  by  the 
public  at  large,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  a  just  recogaition  of  the 
vast  resources  and  rapid  development  of  the  Colonies  is  calcu- 
lated to  add  strength  to  those  ties  of  affection  and  mutual  interest 
which  bind  them  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  promote  that 
permanent  unity  of  the  Empire  which  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
has  so  earnestly  and  consistently  advocated. 

FEEDEEICK  YOUNG, 
June,  1884.  Honorary  Secretary^ 

DONOES    TO    LlBRAEY. 

A.  J.  Adderley,  Esq.,  CM.Gr.  Dr. Walter L.  Buller,  C.M.O.,  F.B,S.r 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  Wellington,  New  Zealand 

George  Baden-Powell,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall 

J.  W.  Barrett,  Esq.,  M.B.,  Victoria  S.  A. CockbuiD,E^q., British  Hond  ras 

H.  C.  Beeton,  Esq.  Joseph  G-.  Colmer,  Esq. 

Alexander  Begg,  Esq.  J.     F.    Conigrave,    Esq.,    Adelaide, 

Mt-s>rs.  Blyth,  Greene,  Jourdain  &  Co.  South  Australia 

James  Bonwick,  Esq.  Audley  Coote,  Esq.,  M.L.A.,  Hohart, 

J.  G.  Bourinot,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  Canada  Tasmania 

W.  F.  Bridges,  Esq.,  British  Guiana  Sur  Joao  de  Andrade  C  rvo,  Lisbon 

A.  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.D.  B.    Cowderoy,  Esq.,  Melbourne,  Vk- 

John  Harris  Browne,  Esq.  toria 
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E.  M.    Curr,    Esq.,   Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria 

Messrs.  Donald  Currie  &  Co. 

Dr.  Langham  Dale,  Chancellor,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  University 

N.    Darnell    Davis,      Esq.,     British 
Guiana 

Messrs.  P.  Davis  &  Sons,  Natal 

Samuel  Deering,  Esq. 

Lieut. -Colonel  J.  S.  Dennis,  C.M.Gr., 
Canada 

James  Dickson,  Esq. 

W.  Farrar  Eckroyd,  Esq.,  M.P. 

C.  W.  Eves,  Esq. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson,  Ceylon 

W.  R.  Fleet,  Esq. 

Rev.   T.   S.  Forsaith,   Sydney,   New 
South  Wales 

J.  Burton  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales 

E.  H.  Gough,  Esq. 

a.  W.  Goyder,  Esq.,  Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, Adelaide,  South  Australia 

R.  G.  Haliburton,  Esq. 

J.  Standish  Haly,  Esq. 

W.  Hume  Hart,  Esq.,  M.D.,   Sierra 
Leone 

H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Govern- 
ment Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria 

James  Hector,    Esq  ,  C.M.G.,  M.D. 
Wellington.  New  Zealand 

H.  Holbrook,  Esq.,  British  Columbia 

John  Home,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Mauritius 

J.  V.  H.  Irwin,  Esq. 

E.  F.  ImThurn,  Esq.,  British  Guiana 

Julius  Jeppe,  Esq.,  Cape  Town 

A.  Johnston,  Esq. 

C.  Montague  Jones,  Esq. 

T.  C.  Just,  Esq.,  Hobart,  Tasmania 

John    Lee,    Etq.,     Glenelg,      South 
Australia 

J.  Stanley  Little,  Esq. 

Professor  A.  Liversidge,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales 

Commander    A.    J.    Loftus,      R.N., 
Singapore 

Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co. 

James  Macgeorge,  Esq. 

James  MacGregor,  Esq. 

Charles  Marvin,  Esq. 

W.  A.  Maxwell,  Egq.,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Messrs.  McKinlay  &  Co.,  Melbourne, 
Victoria 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  Natal 

R.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Calcutta 

Gisborne  Molineux,  Esq. 

L.  Moonen,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  Morgan,  Esq. ,  O  ttawa,  Canada 
D.Morris, Esq., M. A., F.G.S,,  Jamaica 


H.  de  Mosenthal,  Esq. 

Baron  Sir  Ferdinand    Von    Mueller, 

K.C.M.G.,     Government   Botanist, 

Melbourne 
W.  G.  Nash,  Esq. 
Sir  Virgile  Naz,   K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C., 

Mauritius 
Lucius   R.    O'Brien,  Esq.,   Toronto, 

Canada 

J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq. 
Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B. 
Henry  N.  Paint,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Canada 
J.  A  Payne,  Esq.,  Lagos 
Walter  Peace,  Esq. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company 
Coleman   Phillips,  Esq.,  Wellington, 

New  Zealand 
S.  Pollitzer,  Esq. 
Wilfred  Powell,  Esq. 
Captain  Price,  M.P. 
J.  S.  Prince,  Esq. 

Publishers  of  Hawkes  Bay  Almanac 
Bernard  Quaritch,  Esq. 
A.  S.  Rathbone,  Esq. 
H.  R.  Reid,  Esq. 
J.  Stuart  Reid,  Esq.,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand 

Magnus  C.  Rendall,  Esq. 
Andrew   Robertson,  Esq.,   Montreal, 

Canada 
George  Robertson,  Esq.,   Melbourne, 

Victoria 
H.E.  Sir  William  Robinson,  K.C.M.G., 

Barbados 

H.  Ling  Roth,  Esq. ,  Queensland 
H.    C.    Russell,     Esq.,     Government 

Astronomer,  New  South  Wales 
C.  S.  Salmon,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
Messrs.  R.  Sands  &  Sons 
J.  Saunders,  Esq  ,  Cape  Town 
W.  B.  Scandreth,  Esq. 
Dr.  R.  Schomburgk,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia 
T.    Sheffield,     Esq.,     Grahamstown, 

Cape  Colony 
S.  W.  Silver,  Esq. 
Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  Wanganui,  New 

Zealand 
W.  H.  Squires,  Esq.,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia 

G.  Vesey  Stewart,  Esq. 
Elliot  Stock,  Esq. 

John  Stone,  Esq.,  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land 

Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co. 
G.  J.  Symons,  Esq. 
R.  Tangye,  Esq. 
James  Thomson,  Esq. ,  British  Guiana 
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Charles  Todd,  Esq.,  C.M.G-.,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia 
Sir  Robert  Torrens,  G.C.M.G-. 
Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co. 
J.  T.  Tumbull,  Esq.,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia 

R.  E.  N.  Twopeny,  Esq. 
L.  A.  A.  deVerteuil,  Esq. 
Robert  Watson,  Esq. 
R.  Grant  Webster,  Esq. 
Lieut. -Colonel  William  White,  Ottawa 
J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Esq. 
Frederick  Young,  Esq. 
The    Agri- Horticultural     Society    of 

Madras 

The  Anthropological  Institute 
,,  Anti-Slavery  Society 
,,  Board  of  Trade,  Montreal 
,,  Canadian  Institute 
„  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Adelaide,  South  Australia 
Cape  Town 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand 
Melbourne,  Victoria 
Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony 
„  Colonial     Museum,    Wellington, 

New  Zealand 
,,  Colonial  Office 
,,  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
,,  Diocesan  Synod  of  British  Guiana 
,,  East  India  Association 
,,  Empire  Club 
,,  Free  Public  Library — 
Birmingham 
Derby 
Glasgow  (Mitchell) 

,,         (Stirling  and) 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Melbourne,  Victoria 
Swansea 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 
, ,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
,,  Historical  and  Scientific  Society, 

Winnipeg 
„  India  Office 

„  Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute 
„  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 

Quebec 
, ,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 

of  Liverpool 

,,  Mechanics'  School  of  Art,  Sydney- 
,,  Medical  Board  of  Victoria 
,,  Natural  History  Societyof  Toronto 
,,  New  Zealand  Institute 
,,  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society 
,,  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
,,  Royal  Engineer  Inst.,  Chatham 
,,  Royal  Geographical  Society 


The  Royal  Humane  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia 
,,  Royal  Societyof  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Mauritius 

, ,  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales 
,,  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia 
„  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania 
,,  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
,,  Social  Science  Association 
,,  Society  of  Arts 

,,  Society  for  the  Reform  and  Codi- 
fication of  the  Laws  of  Nations 
,,  South  Australian  Institute 
,,  Statistical  Society 
,,  University  College,  Toronto 
,,  Victoria  Institute 
„  Wool  Brokers'  Association  (Cata- 
logues of  Sales) 
,,  Government  of — 
Canada 

British  Columbia  (Provincial) 
Manitoba  ,, 

Nova  Scotia  ,, 

Ontario  , , 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 
Dominica 
Jamaica 
Madras 
Malta 
Natal 

New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Straits  Settlements 
Tasmania 
Victoria 

Western  Australia 
,,  Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana 
,,  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario 
,,  „  ,,  Quebec 

,,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 

,,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada 
,,  AgentGen.  for  British  Columbia — 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Victoria 

„  Registrar  General  of  Jamaica — 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
Tasmania 

Also    Files  of  the  following  Papers 
from  the  Proprietors  : — 
British  Mercantile  Gazette 
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British  Trade  Journal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal 
Colonies  and  India 
Edinburgh  Courant 
Estates  Roll 
European  Mail 
Home  aud  Colonial  Mail 
Planters'  Gazette 
Pump  Court 
Society- 
South  African  Mail 
Africa,  South 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Beaufort  Courier 
Eastern  Star,  Grahamstown 
Farmers'  Chronicle,  Cathcart 
Fort  Beaufort  Advocate 
Wynberg  Times 
Natal— 
Mt  rcury 
Witness 
Orange  Free  State — 

Friend  of  the  Free  State 
Africa,  West — 
Gold  Coast  Times 
Lagos  Eagle 

, ,       Observer 
Australasia 
Fiji— Times 
New  South  Wales— 
Aust'ala  ian  Medical  Gazette 
Illawarra  Mercury 
Sydney  Bulletin 
„        Echo 

Illustrated  News 
„         Mail 

,,        Morning  Herald 
Temora  Herald 
Yas*  Courier 
New  Zealand — 

Ashburton  Guardian 
Canterbury  Times 
Country  Journal 
Lyttt  Iton  Times 
Ota^o  Daily  Times 
Queensland — 
Australian  Sugar  Planter 
Brisbane  Daily  Courier 
Caprutornian 
Cook  town  Courier 
Darling  Downs  Gazette 
Mackay  Standard 
Maryborough  Chronicle 
Poi  t  Denison  Times 
Queenslander 
Queensland  Guardian 

„  Punch 

South  Australia — 
Illustrated  Adelaide  News 
Kapunda  Herald 


South  Australia — 

Northern  Territory  Time 
Port  Adelaide  News 
South  Australian  Register 
Southern  Argus,  Strathalbyn 
Tasmania — 
Launceston  Examiner 
Mercury,  Hobart 
Victoria — 
Age 
Argus 

Australasian 
Australasian  Sketcher 
Illustrated  Australian  News 
Imperial  Review 
Leader 

Melbourne  Review 
Western  Australia — 
Enquirer,  Perth 
West  Australian,  Perth 
Borneo — 

North  Borneo  Herald 
Canada  — 

Daily  Witness,  Montreal 

Gazette,  Montreal 

Globe,  Toronto 

Weekly  Sun,  New  Brunswick 

Weekiy  British  Colonist,  British 

Columbia 
Ceylon- 
Observer 
Times  of  Cej  Ion 
Tropical  Agriculturist 
India — 

Indian  Agriculturist.  Calcutta 
Malta- 
Times 

West  Indies- 
Antigua — 
Observer 
Standard 
Bahamas — 

Nassau  Guardian 
Nassau  Times 
Barbados — 
Globe 
Herald 
Weet  Indian 
British  Guiana — 
Argosy 

Asylum  Journal 
Colonist 
Daily  Chronicle 
Royal  Gazette 

Timehri    Journal   of    the  Royal 
Agricultural    and    Commercial 
Society  of  British  Guiana 
British  Honduras — 
Belize  Advertiser 
Colonial  Guardian 
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Dominica —  Jamaica — 

Dial  Colonial  Standard 

Grenada —  Creole 

Equilibrium  Gleaner 

People  St.  Lucia — 

St.  George's  Chronicle  Voice 

Jamaica —  Trinidad — 

Budget  Chronicle 

DONATIONS  TO  BUILDING  FUND. 

£  s.  d. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand ,         ..          ..         ..          . .  105  0  0 

G.  A.  Anstey,  Esq.            „          . .  100  0  0 

George  Armytage,  Esq.,  Victoria          . .          . .          . .          . .  100  0  0 

Bank  of  Australasia         . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  100  0  0 

Bank  of  South  Australia 100  0  0 

W.  J.  Browne,  Esq  ,  South  Australia 100  0  0 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney       . .          . .          . .          . .  100  0  0 

Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  New  South  Wales      ..          . .  100  0  0 

F.  G.  Dalgety,  Esq  ,  Victoria 100  0  0 

F.  H.  Dutton,  Esq.,  South  Australia 100  0  0 

•Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited           100  0  0 

^Eastern  Extension,  &c.,  Telegraph  Company,  Limited      ..         ..  100  0  0 

A.  L.  Elder,  Esq.,  South  Australia 100  0  0 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank 100  0  0 

Hon.  Thomas  Holt,  M.L.C.,  New  South  Wales         100  0  0 

Hugh  Jamieson,  Esq.,  South  Australia           100  0  0 

*Sir  George  MacLeay,  K.C.M.G.,  New  South  Wales          ..          . .  100  0  0 

Octavius  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq 100  0  0 

Septimus  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.          . .          . .          . .          . .  100  0  0 

Hon.  Thomas  Mulligan,  British  Guiana          100  0  0 

Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 100  0  0 

Uobert  Porter,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 100  0  0 

S.  W.  Silver,  Esq.             100  0  0 

John  Simson,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales             100  0  0 

Union  Bank  of  Australia 100  0  0 

William  Westgarth,  Esq.,  Victoria 100  0  0 

Colonial  Bank        50  0  0 

F.  A.  Du  Croz,  Esq.,  Victoria e  50  0  0 

Messrs.  Hogg,  Curtis,  Campbell  &  Co.            ,         , .  50  0  0 

Edward  Knox,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales          «,  50  0  0 

Revile  Lubbock,  Esq 50  0  0 

John  M'Connell,  Esq.,  British  Guiana             50  0  0 

The  Proprietors  of  The  European  Mail  and  The  Colonies  and  India  . .  50  0  0 

Rev.  C.  F.  Stovin  . .          . .         . . 4000 

Allan  C.  McCalman,  British  Guiana 30  0  0 

Bank  of  British  Columbia           26  5  0 

;Bank  of  British  North  America             26  5  0 

Samuel  B.  Boulton,  Esq.              25  0  0 

Thomas  Burges,  Esq.,  Western  Australia      ..          25  0  0 

*His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P 25  0  0 

Charles  Parbury,  Esq 25  0  0 

Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co 25  0  0 

George  Tan^ye,  Esq 25  0  0 

Richard  Tangye,  Esq.       . .          25  0  0 

Otago  &  Southland  Investment  Co.,  Limited 20  0  0 

J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Esq.,  Victoria 20  0  0 

J.  T.  Arundel,  Esq 10  10  0 

Canada  Company 10  10  0 

*  Promised 
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£     s.  d. 

Hon.  Michael  Solomon,  Jamaica           10100 

William  Ross,  Esq 10     0     0 

Messrs.  Alexander  Sclanders  &  Co.,  New  Zealand 10     0     a 

C.  H.  Broad,  Esq 550 

S.  B.  Browning,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 550 

Walter  Hays,  Esq.,  Queensland 

George  L.  Houstoun,  Esq. ,  Cyprus       ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  550 

Captain  F.  H.  Lyell         550 

F.  B.  Lyons,  Esq.,  Jamaica        ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  550 

Frank  E.  Metcalf  e,  Esq.  . .         ^ 550 

Samuel  Shortridge,  Esq.,  Jamaica         ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  550 

Robert  Watson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Victoria 550 

John  Wilson,  Esq. ,  Mauritius    ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  550 

Dr.  George  Bennett,  New  South  Wales            500 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hall,  M.L.C.,  Bahamas 500 

Thomas  W.  Irvine,  Esq.              500 

C.  W.  Mackillop,  Esq 500 

W.  Melhado,  Esq.,  Honduras \.         ..         ..  500 

Gaorge  Sturridge,  Esq. ,  Jamaica           500 

West  Indian  (contributed  in  1879)          500 

J.  Carmichael  Smith,  Esq.,  M.L. A.,  Bahamas           ..          ..         ..  440 

Harold  E.  Boulton,  E«q 220 

James  Bruce,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony          220 

Thomas  Douglas,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 220 

James  Fane,  Esq. ,  Antigua 220 

George  Le  M.  Gretton,  Esq.,  South  Australia           220 

J.  E  Mears,  Esq.,  Transvaal 220 

John  Alger,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales 110 

Chief  Justice  J.  W.  Carrington,  Tobago          110 

W.  H.  Field,  Esq.,  Montserrat 110 

Hon.  T.Risely  Griffith,  Sierra  Leone             110 

Dr.  John  A.  Wegg,  Jamaica  ..          110 


.£3,453  11     0 


DEBENTUKES  ALLOTTED. 

Sir  John  Coode 500  0  0 

F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales         500  0  0 

SteuartS.  Davis,  Esq.,  St.  Kitts          500  0  0 

S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq 500  0  0 

Robert  White,  E<q.,  Cape  Colony        500  0  0 

Frederick  Young,  Esq 500  0  0 

E.  G.  Barr,  Esq 200  0  0 

H.  Barrow,  Esq.,  Jamaica         , 200  0  0 

G.  R.  Godson,  Esq 200  0  0 

Arthur  Hodgson,  Esq.,  C.M.G.            200  0  0 

W.  G.  Lardner,  Esq ' 20000 

Jacob  Montefiore,  Esq 200  0  0 

*Hon.  Thomas  Mulligan,  British  Guiana 200  0  0 

Samuel  B.  Boulton,  Esq 100  0  0 

C.  H.  Broad,  Esq.            100  0  0 

A.  G.  Browning,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E 100  0  0 

J.  W.  Davson,  Esq.,  British  Guiana 100  0  0 

Morton  Green,  Esq.,  Natal         100  0  0 

Colonel  Sir  W.  Owen  Lanyon,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B 100  0  0 

E.  M.  Nelson,  E^q 100  0  0 

*  Promised. 
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£  B.  d. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Perry,  D.D 100  0     0 

J.  J.Phelps,  Esq.,  Tasmania 100  0     0 

Peter  D.  Prankerd,  Esq.,  South  Australia 100  0     0 

Queensland  In  vestment  and  Land  Mortgage  Co.,  Limited  ..         ..  100  0     0 

Edmund  Street,  Esq 100  0     0 

George  Tangye,  Esq 100  0     0 

Richard  Tangye,  Esq 100  0     0 

WilHam "Westgarth,  Esq.,  Victoria 100  0     0 

Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  Victoria 100  0     0 

Hon.  William  Wilson,  Victoria             . .  100  0     0 


£6,100     0     0 
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The  CHAIEMAN  :  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  Eeport.  I  believe  this  is  a  business  meeting,  and  it 
is  not  intended  that  there  should  be  much  speechifying.  But  I 
can  hardly  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  even  formally,  without 
congratulating  the  members  of  the  Institute  upon  the  great  good 
which  I  believe  the  Institute  is  doing,  that  it  is  more  and  more 
every  year,  I  may  say  every  month,  gaining  support  both  here  and 
in  the  Colonies,  and  I  believe  that  the  much  improved  feeling  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  England  and  her  Colo- 
nies,  and  the  great  desire  which  is  felt  and  expressed  that  that 
relation  shall  continue  in  future,  is  owing  to  the  constant  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Institute,  and  especially  of  gentlemen  such  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Young  and  others,  who  have  taken  a  great  part  in  its 
management.  We  may,  I  think,  especially  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  one  or  two  results.  The  total  of  the  list  of  Fellows  is  now 
2,306 — 858  Resident  and  1,448  Non-Resident  Fellows.  I  think 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  conversazione  a 
few  days  ago  will  feel  with  me  how  immense  are  the  advantages  of 
this  Institute.  The  good  arising  from  the  gathering  together  of 
gentlemen  from  the  different  Colonies,  and  the  bringing  them  into 
connection  with  gentlemen  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  cannot 
be  estimated.  It  was  really  an  assembly  which  might  make  an 
Englishman  feel  pride  in  and  a  sense  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  belongs  to  such  an  extended  Empire  as  ours.  To  see 
men  who  had  come  back  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  almost  all 
of  them  having  been  more  or  less  successful  in  their  careers,  and 
everyone  of  them,  as  I  believe,  never  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  he 
belonged  to  our  common  country  and  was  really  an  Englishman, 
a  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  wishing  to  keep  up  the  relations  with  the 
United  Kingdom — I  say  this  is  a  sight  for  satisfaction  to  all  of  us 
who  live  within  the  borders  of  this  island.  There  is  only  one  other 
remark  that  I  should  like  to  make.  Most  valuable  papers  have  been 
read  during  the  year,  and  there  has  been  one  especial  paper — which 
really  almost  marks  an  era  in  connection  with  the  question  and  the 
Institute — I  refer  to  the  paper  by  Lord  Lome.  Considering  his 
lordship's  experience  and  his  late  position,  his  remarks  upon  how  the 
connection  can  be  kept  up  in  the  future  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies — these  being  the  results  of  his  experience  in  what 
in  some  respects  is  the  most  difficult  Colony  of  all — are  most  useful 
and  most  encouraging.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and 
perhaps  Lord  Normanby,  who  we  are  glad  to  see  here  after  his  suc- 
cessful career  in  Australia,  will  be  good  enough  to  second  the  motion. 
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The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  can  assure  you  it  has 
given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity,  so  soon  after 
my  arrival  in  England,  once  again  to  resume  my  connection  with 
this  Institute.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  those  who  were 
present  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  initiation.  As  long  as  I  re- 
mained in  England  I  always  attended  the  meetings  whenever  I 
could,  and  now  that  I  have  returned  to  this  country  again  I  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  continue  that  practice,  and  at  the  same  time, 
having  been  so  long  a  resident  in  various  Australasian  Colonies,  I 
trust  I  may,  even  among  colonists  themselves,  be  able  to  bring 
some  useful  influence  to  bear  here  and  elsewhere.  Having  only 
just  reached  home  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
Eeport  very  closely,  but  I  can  see  that  the  Institute  is  nourishing. 
I  believe  the  Institute  to  ba  of  the  greatest  value,  in  that  not  only 
does  it  enable  colonists  to  meet  and  congregate  together  in  London 
and  to  bring  their  views  before  the  public,  but  also  because  it  makes 
Englishmen  understand  a  little  more  what  the  Colonies  really  are. 
I  have  now  for  nineteen  years  administered  various  Colonial 
Governments,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  no  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  is  there  a  stronger  feeling  of  loyalty  or 
more  attachment  for  the  Mother  Country  than  in  those  Colonies. 
I  have  never  heard  a  colonist  speak  of  England  without  referring  to 
it  as  home,  even  though  he  may  have  been  born  in  the  Colony  and 
never  have  been  in  England.  I  think  with  this  feeling  .exist- 
ing as  it  does,  England  may  well  be  proud  of  her  Colonies.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  attach  the  deepest  importance  to  the  connection 
between  England  and  the  Colonies,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Colonies  receive  but  reasonably  fair  and  just  treatment  that  that 
feeling  will  ever  exist  with  increasing  strength  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  children.  I  will  say  no  more  to-day ;  I  shall 
have  other  opportunities  of  doing  so,  but  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  Eeport. 

The  adoption  of  the  Eeport  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Sir  WILLIAM  C.  SARGEAUNT,  K.C.M.G.  (Honorary  Treasurer) :  I 
am  wont  at  the  end  of  our  financial  year  to  congratulate  the  Fellows 
upon  the  continued  prosperity,  so  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  of 
the  Institute.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  very  few  seconds  I 
should  like  to  put  before  you  certain  figures  to  show  you  and  those 
gentlemen  who  have  recently  returned  among  us,  and  whom  we  so 
gladly  welcome,  the  progress  we  have  made.  In  1869-70 — the  first 
year  of  this  Institute— our  income  amounted  to  £550;  five  years 
afterwards,  in  1874-75,  we  had  rather  more  than  double  that,  the 
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receipts  being  £1,123.  Five  years  again  passed  ;  in  1879-80  the  in- 
come had  again  doubled,  for  our  receipts  were  £2,317.  We  live  in 
more  rapid  days,  and  we  have  not  waited  five  years  again  to  double 
our  income.  In  the  four  years— that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  that  has 
now  just  ended — in  1883-84,  the  income  of  this  Institute,  irrespective 
of  donations  on  account  of  the  building  fund,  and  money  received 
on  debentures  for  the  same  purpose,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £4,885.  So  much  for  the  income.  Our  expenditure,  taking 
the  same  years,  was  first  £562,  being  slightly  in  excess  of  our 
income.  Five  years  later  on  our  expenditure  was  £965,  against  an 
income  of  £1,100.  Five  years  later  our  expenditure  was  £1,690, 
against  receipts  of  £2,317  ;  and  this  year  our  expenditure  has  been 
£2,606,  against  an  income  of  £4,885.  We  have  thus  the  satisfac- 
tion of  carrying  from  our  ordinary  income  to  our  building  fund  no 
less  a  sum  than  £2,279  in  the  year  which  has  just  closed.  So  much 
for  our  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure.  I  said  this  was  irre- 
spective of  our  building  fund.  You  are  all  aware  that  we  have 
embarked  in  a  very  serious  undertaking  in  erecting  more  com- 
modious and  suitable  offices  in  this  neighbourhood — in  North- 
umberland Avenue — and  as  Honorary  Treasurer  I  naturally  looked, 
in  view  of  this  meeting,  to  see  if  I  could  tell  you  whether  our 
engagements  were  covered  by  our  assets.  I  am  happy  to  say 
they  are.  We  have,  I  suppose,  incurred  responsibilities  not  much 
short  of  £16,000.  To  meet  those  I  should  say  we  have  first  dona- 
tions, and  the  list  we  have  I  should  like  to  see  increased  very 
considerably.  The  donations  amount  to  upwards  of  £3,098.  Then 
we  have  received  by  your  debentures  £5,900.  From  these  two 
sources  we  have  indeed  altogether,  say,  £9,000.  Then  we  have,  from 
the  overplus  of  former  years,  a  Rest  Fund  of  nearly  £6,000,  and 
therefore  our  funds  in  hand  are  at  the  present  moment  sufficient  to 
meet  our  engagements.  I  say  this  whilst  I  hope  that  they  will  not 
all  be  devoted  to  building  purposes,  for  I  sincerely  trust  you  will 
not  call  upon  the  Rest  Fund,  but  that  you  will  induce  gentlemen  to 
come  forward  and  give  us  more  donations,  that  we  may  start  with 
our  new  building  paid  for,  but  with  our  Rest  Fund  undiminished.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  more  to  say  than  to  congratulate  you 
upon  what  I  think  a  very  favourable  statement  of  affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  heard  a  good  many  financial  statements 
of  societies  and  other  bodies,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  as 
good  a  one  as  this.  I  only  hope  that  it  Will  not  discourage  us 
from  giving  further  help  in  the  way  of  donations,  for  what  the 
Treasurer  says  is  quite  true,  that  we  ought  to  trench  as  little  upon 
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this  Rest  Fund  as  possible,  since  it  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt  tha^ 
there  are  objects  which  we  may  like  to  promote,  and  that  we  shall 
be  glad  to  promote,  by  using  part  of  the  Rest  Fund.  Since  the 
accounts  were  made  up  the  following  additional  donations  have 
been  received  or  promised  : — 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  (Melbourne)          £100    0    0 

Mr.  Frederick  Tooth 100    0    0 

Sir  Robert  R.  Torrens,  G.C.M.G 50    0    0 

Oscar  de  Satge,  Esq.  (Queensland) 10    0    0 

B.  A.  Ferard,  Esq.  (New  Zealand) 10    0    0 

Captain  Frank  Osborne  (New  South  Wales)             ...  550 

W.  T.  Elliot,  Esq 500 

Henry  F.  Shipster,  Esq.  (South  Australia) 500 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  add  £25.  The  list  is  on  the 
table,  and  additional  donations  may  be  entered  during  the  meeting. 
As  I  cannot  conceive  that  anybody  will  object  to  a  financial  state- 
ment like  that  we  have  just  heard,  I  put  it  to  the  meeting  without 
further  form. 

The  statement  was  adopted. 

Sir  CHARLES  STIRLING,  Barfc.  :  I  rise  to  move  that  Rule  20  be 
repealed,  and  the  following  Rule  adopted  in  lieu  thereof: — 

"On  and  after  January  1,  1885,  any  Non-Resident  Fellow  arriving  in  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  pay  the  Resident  Fellow's  subscription  of  £2  per  annum 
(less  the  amount  already  paid  as  a  Non-Resident  Fellow  for  that  year),  and 
shall  continue  to  pay  the  same  during  his  temporary  stay  in  the  United 

Kingdom." 

I  propose  this  alteration  on  behalf  of  the  Council  with  the  view  of 
securing  that  increase  of  our  income  which  will  arise  by  putting 
Non-Resident  Fellows  when  in  this  country  on  the  same  footing  as 
members  of  clubs  who,  after  residing  abroad,  return  to  London 
for  a  period  to  be  placed  upon  the  full  payment  system.  The 
change  will  involve  a  very  small  charge  upon  Non-Resident  Fellows, 
and  we  propose,  as  you  know,  to  give  them  shortly  the  very 
superior  accommodation  of  the  new  building  now  being  erected  in 
Northumberland  Avenue.  I  trust  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  will 
agree  with  this  proposal,  and  authorise  this  addition  to  the  income. 

Mr.  G.  MOLINEUX  :  I  am  very  happy  to  second  the  motion. 

Mr,  MACFIE  :  Something  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  this 
subject.  Some  of  us  reside  in  Scotland,  and  we  get  no  more 
benefit  than  Non- Resident  Fellows  from  the  facilities  which  the 
Institute  affords  its  members.  In  the  same  way,  some  of  those 
colonists — to  whom,  literally  construed,  this  motion  would  refer, 
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and  who  often  do  not  on  their  return  home  live  in  London,  but  in 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere — would  be  subjected  to  the 
double  rate,  although  they  would  not  get  any  additional  advantage. 
I  think  you  might  very  well  remit  this  matter  to  the  Council  for 
further  consideration,  and  then  it  could  be  arranged  in  a  practical 
way,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  would  command  respect.  We 
have  been  going  on  so  well  that  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  that 
we  should  do  anything  which  might  in  any  quarter  be  regarded  as 
irksome,  or  that  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  grasp  at 
every  pecuniary  advantage  that  presented  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  almost  imagine  that  your  suggestion  is  that 
which  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Kesolution.  I  understand 
the  suggestion  to  be  this — that  the  Non-Resident  Fellow  shall,  whilst 
he  is  in  England,  pay  the  same  subscription  as  the  Resident  Fellow, 
and  that  practically  we  adopt  a  well-known  rule  of  clubs.  I 
put  it  to  you  whether  this  is  not  the  case  ? 

Mr.  MACFIE  :  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  managed  to  make  myself 
clear.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  that  if  a  returned  colonist  came 
to  reside  in  or  near  London,  and  so  obtained  the  larger  future 
advantages  which  the  Institute  offers,  he  should  of  course  pay  the 
same  as  a  Resident  Fellow,  but  that  if  he  goes  to  live  at  Edin- 
burgh or  Dublin,  where  he  would  not  receive  any  portion  of  those 
additional  advantages,  his  subscription  should  continue  as  now, 
that  is,  of  course,  providing  his  stay  here  is  but  temporary,  and 
that  he  is  returning  to  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  J.  R.  MOSSE  :  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  apply  some 
limit  of  time  before  the  increase  should  operate  ?  Personally  I 
reside  in  England,  but  I  have  often  been  in  the  Colonies  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  I  know  the  value  of  the  Institute. 
Still,  I  think  this  proposal  might  rather  militate  against  the 
Institute  unless  you  have  some  limit  before  men  (say  in  the  Civil 
Service  and  on  short  leave)  should  be  asked  to  pay  the  increased 
subscription.  Many  men  come  home  only  on  three  months'  leave, 
and  they  would  perhaps  think  it  somewhat  hard  if  they  had  to 
pay  an  increased  fee  for  so  short  a  time,  with  the  result,  pro- 
bably, that  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Institute,  and  perhaps  deprive  us  of  the  information  which 
they  might  otherwise  render  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  YOUNG  :  That  is  the  present  rule,  but  we  find  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  come  here  for  a  certain  period,  and 
have  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  at  a  very  low  scale.  We 
are  now  holding  out  to  them  in  the  future  a  very  large  number  of 
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additional  advantages,  for  which,  we  think  they  should  pay,  by  con- 
tributing towards  the  Institute  as  much  as  the  Resident  Fellows 
while  they  are  here,  and  so  promote  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  J.  R.  MOSSE  :  As  a  rule,  men  in  the  Government  service  do 
not  get  as  much  as  twelve  months'  leave  in  England ;  many  of 
them  come  for  three  months,  more  for  six  months,  and  some  few 
for  twelve  months.  I  think  if  they  are  here  not  more  than  three 
months,  it  might  be  against  the  interest  of  the  Institute  to  impose 
an  extra  charge. 

Sir  CHARLES  STIRLING  :  I  would  just  call  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  only  an  additional  19s.  at  the 
outside  that  a  Non-Resident  Fellow  would  be  asked  for.  To  Mr. 
Macfie  I  may  say  that  many  of  the  Resident  Fellows  at  present  on 
the  list  are  not  resident  in  London ;  that  they  do  not  come  to 
town  and  take  advantage  of  the  Institute,  of  the  library,  or  of  our 
meetings  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Non-Resident  Fellows,  when  they  come  to  England,  visit 
us  very  frequently,  and  make  use  of  the  Institute  even  much  more 
than  the  Resident  Fellows  during  the  time  they  are  among  us.  I 
have  consulted  many  of  the  Non-Resident  Fellows  on  this  subject, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  when  our  accommodation  is  increased, 
as  it  will  be  by  the  new  building,  they  will  most  readily  pay  the 
extra  19s.  when  they  are  here.  The  Council  have  well  considered 
the  matter  prior  to  laying  it  before  you,  and  we  trust  that  the 
meeting  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  F.  P.  LABILLIERE  :  I  wish  just  to  say  this,  that  upon  Mr, 
Mosse's  own  showing  a  Non-Resident  Fellow  coming  to  England 
for  only  three  months  would  surely  get  more  than  19s.  benefit  from 
the  Institute. 

Captain  CHARLES  MILLS,  C.M.GL :  I  can  assure  the  meeting,  as 
one  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mosse,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
my  intention  than  an  objection  to  paying  a  Resident  Fellow's  sub- 
scription to  this  Institute  whilst  residing  in  England,  feeling,  as  I 
do,  a  deep  interest  in  its  operations,  which  I  believe  is  common  to 
all  Civil  Servants  in  the  Colonies.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
not  a  club  in  London  wherein  members  who  are  abroad  do  not  pay 
the  resident  member's  subscription  when  they  come  home  to 
England  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  practice  should  not  apply  with 
us,  more  especially  in  the  present  circumstances,  when  we  are 
providing  improved  accommodation  for  the  Fellows.  In  opposition 
to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Mosse,  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
would  object  for  one  moment  to  pay  the  increased  subscription. 
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The  Hon.  M.  SOLOMAN  (Jamaica) :  As  a  Non-Eesident  Fellow, 
although  not  a  Civil  Servant,  I  am  quite  in  accord  with  the  Eesolution 
of  the  Council.  Seeing  the  great  advantage  that  Non-Eesident 
Fellows  of  this  Institute  have,  and  the  general  benefits  that  accrue 
from  belonging  to  it,  I  think  that  the  additional  amount  asked  for 
by  the  Council  should  be  readily  paid.  I  go  further,  and  although 
not  a  resident,  and  very  rarely  attending  the  meetings  or  availing 
myself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Institute,  say  that  I  should  not 
object  to  the  subscription  of  the  Non-Eesident  Fellow  being 
increased  to  the  same  amount  as  that  of  the  Eesident  Fellow. 

Mr.  Gr.  W.  EUSDEN  :  I  think  myself  that  it  is  hardly  proper  to 
approach  this  matter  as  one  of  personal  advantage,  and  to  compare 
the  personal  advantages  which  the  Eesident  and  Non-Eesident 
Fellows  derive  from  this  Institute.  I  prefer  to  look  at  the  reflective 
advantages  to  the  whole  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  Empire  at 
large,  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  this  Society.  I  trust 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Fellows  generally,  not  that  they  get 
this  or  that  additional  benefit  from  the  Institute — benefits  which,  for 
the  most  part,  they  obtain  at  clubs  or  elsewhere — but  that  in 
belonging  to  it  they  are  promoting  a  great  cause  dear  to  loyal 
Englishmen  throughout  the  world.  That,  I  think,  is  an  object 
sufficient  for  some  small  sacrifice.  That  at  any  rate  is, 
I  know,  the  feeling  which  is  experienced  by  many  of  our 
members.  As  to  the  small  personal  payment  concerned,  I  quite 
agree  with  Sir  Charles  Stirling  that  there  should  be  no  difference 
of  charge  to  those  who  are  living  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  chiefly 
rose,  however,  to  strongly  urge  that  the  advantage  of  membership 
here  is  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  Empire. 

Mr.  S.  GRENIER  (Ceylon):  I  happen  to  be  a  visitor  from  a  distant 
Colony.  When  I  made  application  for  membership  of  the  Institute 
I  was  asked  if  I  were  likely  to  be  in  England  for  twelve  months  or 
more.  I  was  not  certain  whether  I  would  remain  here  for  so  long 
a  period,  but  on  election  I  joined  as  a  Eesident  Fellow,  because  I 
thought,  even  if  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  length  of  my  stay,  that 
I  was  bound  to  give  my  support,  however  little  that  support  might 
be  in  a  pecuniary  way,  to  an  Institute  which  was  occupied  in  doing 
so  much  good  for  the  Colonies  generally.  I  think  the  last  speaker 
has  put  the  matter  on  just  ground,  and  that  it  may  fairly  rest 
there.  Seeing  that  this  Institute  is  aiming  to  do  so  much  good, 
not  merely  to  the  Colonies  but  to  the  larger  Empire  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  I  think  those  who  care  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
work  as  Fellows  may  well  make  some  little  pecuniary  sacrifice  in 
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order  to  promote  the  general  good.  The  extent  of  the  little 
pecuniary  sacrifice  has  been  stated  at  19s.  I  know  myself  that 
many  persons  residing  in  the  Colonies  come  home  on  a  return 
ticket  by  the  P.  and  0.  or  the  Messageries,  getting  back  within 
three  months.  These  men,  if  they  never  attend  the  meetings  of 
this  Institute,  must,  I  think,  get  their  money's  worth  out  of  it  by 
the  opportunity  they  have  of  consulting  their  local  papers  on  the 
library  table.  In  my  own  case  I  know  that  is  so.  I  find  three  of 
our  local  papers  at  the  Institute,  and  any  man  wanting  to  see  these 
would,  if  he  had  to  subscribe  for  them  for  three  months  only  pay 
in  subscriptions  more  than  this  19s.  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  pay.  I  think  that  the  advantages  have  been  very  strongly  put 
by  the  gentleman  who  last  addressed  us.  Again  I  say  that,  looking 
at  the  grand  aims  which  this  Institute  has  before  it,  if  the  ful- 
filment of  those  aims  involves  a  little  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Fellows,  it  ought  to  be  borne  without  complaining.  I  think  the 
Fellows  ought  to  have  pride  in  aiding  the  Institute  in  its  progress 
in  every  possible  way.  When  the  new  building  is  up  and  opened, 
the  advantages  offered  to  U3  will  more  than  cover  the  little  extra 
expense  which  Non-Residents  would  be  put  to  by  this  change,  and  I 
therefore  support  the  Resolution. 

The  Resolution  was  adopted  nem.  con. 

Sir  JOHN  GOBRIE  :  I  think  there  is  no  difference  among  us. 
as  to  the  great  success  this  Institute  has  achieved,  and  as  to 
the  satisfactory  state  of  its  finances.  That  being  so,  it  would 
very  little  become  us  if  we  did  not  remember  those  to  whom  we 
chiefly  owe  the  position  to  which  we  have  attained.  I  have, 
therefore,  very  much  pleasure  in  moving  this  resolution :  "  That 
the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
Frederick  Young),  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Sir  William  C.  Sargeaunt, 
K.C.M.G.),  and  the  Auditors  (Messrs.  William  Westgarth  and 
Gisborne  Molineux),  for  their  services  during  the  past  year." 

The  Hon.  M.  SOLOMAN  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  DUTTON  :..  I  wish  to  mention  what  is  a  very  small 
matter  of  complaint.  By  our  Charter  we  ought  to  have  once  a  year 
a  statement  exhibiting  our  receipts  and  payment,  and  our  actual, 
financial  position.  We  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  personal  state- 
ment from  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  but  in  regard  to  Fellows  of 
this  Institute  who  are  not  present  a  verbal  statement  contains  no 
information,  and  where  the  Charter  says  there  shall  be  a  statement, 
I  think  it  means  a  statement  written  or  printed,  similar  to  the 
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statement  of  our  receipts  and  expenditure.  The  accounts  before 
us  simply  contain  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  do 
not  show,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  financial  position 
of  the  Institute  and  assets  and  liabilities,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  on  future  occasions  a  balance-sheet,  setting  out  as  clearly  as 
possible  our  assets  and  liabilities.  We  are  now  extending  our 
burdens  and  our  operations,  and  have  buildings  in  progress,  and  a 
debenture  debt,  and  these  matters  ought  to  be  brought  into  our 
accounts  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  make  obvious  to  everyone  who 
peruses  them  what  the  financiel  position  of  the  Institute  is.  I 
admit  it  would  not  be  right  to  make  any  complaint  on  this  head 
now,  as  the  necessity  for  an  alteration  in  our  accounts  only  arises 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  position,  but  I  put  this 
forward  as  a  suggestion  for  next  year. 

Sir  WM.  C,  SAEGEAUNT  :  A  perusal  of  the  report  and  accounts  to- 
gether will  furnish  our  precise  position — what  we  have  undertaken, 
and  what  we  have  got  to  do  it  with.  I  don't  know  that  we  could 
possibly  elaborate  any  more  complete  statement  than  that  we  have 
laid  before  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Perhaps  the  Honorary  Treasurer  and  Council 
will  again  consider  the  point  of  Mr.  Button's  remarks,  though  I 
must  say  it  does  seem  to  me,  on  looking  at  the  statement  of 
receipts  and  payments,  that  we  have  got  substantially  all  the 
information  he  desires.  We  have  the  receipts  and  payments,  and 
also  an  estimate  of  our  responsibilities.  However,  the  matter 
may  be  worth  considering,  and  perhaps  it  will  have  attention 
during  the  coming  year.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  putting  the 
Resolution.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  stated  as  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  other  active 
members  of  the  Council,  but  I  would  just  remark  that  these  insti- 
tutions, however  much  there  may  be  a  general  desire  for  their 
success,  never  do  succeed,  unless  one  or  two  gentlemen  will  keep 
constantly  at  work  at  them. 

The  Eesolution  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  YOUNG  (Hon.  Sec.) :  I-  feel  very  much  touched 
by  the  compliment  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  pay  to 
me — not  for  the  first  time — on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  now  ten 
years  since,  on  the  sudden  death  of  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Eddy, 
I  undertook  the  office  which  I  still  have  the  honour  to  hold.  It 
must  be  a  matter  of  extreme  pride  to  anyone  who  has  held  such  an 
office  to  witness  the  continued  progress  of  an  institution  in  which 
from  the  first  I  have  felt  so  deep  an  interest.  I  was  induced  to 
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take  an  energetic  interest  in  it  because  I  foresaw  years  ago  what 
it  might  become,  and  what  my  dear  friend,  Dr.  Eddy,  always  felt 
it  would  be  developed  into — a  great  national  institution,  re- 
presenting the  feelings  and  the  sentiments,  as  much  as  it  could 
do,  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
possible  satisfaction,  therefore,  I  continue  to  see  the  progress  it  is 
making  in  this  direction,  and  as  long  as  Providence  vouchsafes  to 
me  health  and  strength  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  will  endeavour 
as  far  as  possible  to  promote  the  success  of  a  Society  which  I 
consider  of  so  much  value  to  the  Home  and  Colonial  Empire. 
I  cannot  sit  down  without  calling  the  attention  of  the  Fellows 
generally  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  most  valuable  and  ex- 
perienced staff.  In  Mr.  O'Halloran,  my  very  respected  friend  and 
assistant — and  I  call  him  assistant  simply  because  he  is  the  Secre- 
tary, and  in  that  capacity  affords  me  most  valuable  aid — in  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  in  Mr.  Boose,  who  have  both  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  Institute,  we  have  a  staff  of  first-rate  officials.  I 
think  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  are  under  a  deep  obligation  to 
them  all.  They  each  perform  their  duties — and  very  onerous 
duties  they  are — with  the  greatest  possible  zeal,  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction,  to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
With  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  it  was  mentioned  just  now  by 
the  Hon.  Treasurer  that  in  the  accounts  made  up  to  June  11,  we  had 
received  £3,001)  in  donations  for  the  building  fund.  I  have  at  this 
moment  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  that  we  have  now  received 
or  had  promised  as  donations  to  the  building  fund  the  amount 
of  £3,698  16s.— practically  £3,700.  I  must  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  hope  that  this  sum  will  be  promptly  and  con- 
siderably enlarged,  because  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  indeed 
if  we  can  get  that  noble  building  we  are  putting  up  in  the  Northum- 
berland Avenue — one  of  the  finest  sites  in  London — erected  without 
any  annual  charge  on  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
I  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me. 

Mr.  G.  MOLINEUX  :  It  would  be  an  omission  on  my  part  as  one 
of  the  auditors  did  I  not  rise  to  thank  the  meeting  for  the  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  awarded  to  myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr.Westgarth. 
We  have  been  joint  auditors  for  some  years  now,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  accounts  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing  in  volume 
during  that  time.  Necessarily,  this  imposes  upon  us  extra  work, 
but  this  is  more  than  compensated  to  us  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
financial  position  of  the  Institute  is  making  steady  and  healthy 
progress.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  compliment  paid  us. 
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Mr.  J.  DENISTOUN  WOOD  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  O'Halloran)  and  to  the  other  officials  of  the  per- 
manent staff. 

Sir  WM.  SARGEAUNT  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion.  Nobody  has  a  better  knowledge  than  I  have  of  the  ready 
way  in  which  Mr.  O'Halloran  is  always  prepared  to  assist  those 
who  have  transactions  at  the  Institute.  To  him  I  myself  feel  very 
much  indebted  for  his  constant  aid,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seconding  this  proposal. 

Mr.  F.  P.  LABILLIERE  :  When  the  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  me  were  handed  over  to  a 
permanent  salaried  officer,  I  felt  some  anxiety  lest  they  might  fall 
to  the  lot  of  some  gentleman  who  had  not  our  great  cause 
sufficiently  at  heart  ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  O'Halloran  came  into  that 
position,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  performed  his  duties  more  as 
I  believe  from  attachment  to  them  and  more  as  a  labour  of  love 
than  a  matter  of  remuneration ;  consequently  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  supporting  this  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  And  I  have  equal  pleasure  in  putting  it. 

The  motion  was  adopted  with  applause. 

Mr.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN  (Secretary)  :  On  behalf  of  the  permanent 
staff,  I  beg  to  return  our  grateful  thanks  for  your  recognition  of 
services  which  are  not  the  less  important  because  they  do  not 
always  come  before  the  public  eye.  As  to  those  with  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  being  associated,  their  zeal,  in- 
telligence, and  efficiency  are  so  well  known  to  all  who  frequent  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  that  any  words  of  praise  from  me  are  quite 
unnecessary.  I  will  merely  remark  that  although  an  influx  of 
nearly  1,000  Fellows  in  three  years  has  largely  increased  our  office 
work,  the  arrears  at  the  close  of  a  session  have  never  been  fewer 
than  they  are  to-day.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  am  a  colonist  by 
birth  and  bringing  up,  and  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  British  Colonies,  it  is  only  natural  that  I  should  feel  a  pride 
and  pleasure  in  doing  all  I  can  to  forward  the  interests  of  those 
Colonies.  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  with  our  great  poet — 
"  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel." 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  should  like  to  see  Colonial  questions 
approached,  not  only  by  colonists  who  have  settled  here,  but  by 
the  public  at  large.  We  colonists  are  nothing  if  not  practical, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  experiences  arising  out  of  my  official 
duties  is  to  observe  the  increasing  frequency  with  which  requests 
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for  practical  information  concerning  the  Colonies  are  received  from 
all  quarters.  Happily  we  have  the  means  of  giving  satisfactory 
replies,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  by  consulting  the  works  in  our 
excellent  library,  or  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  recently-returned 
colonists.  This  I  consider  no  unimportant  service,  and  I  take 
occasion  to  mention  it  now  because  it  is  not  generally  known . 
Your  approbation,  as  conveyed  in  this  vote  of  thanks,  will  be  an 
additional  incentive  to  us  to  pursue  in  the  future  the  same  policy 
which  has  guided  us  in  the  past,  and  that  is  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  Institute  and  faithfully  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  its  Governing  Body. 

Sir  HENKY  BARELY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
±he  Chairman. 

General  Sir  CHARLES  DAUBENEY,  G.C.B.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  adopted  with  applause. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  reply,  said  :  The  result  of  the  ballot  is  that  the 
list  proposed  to  you  by  the  Council  for  election  has  been  approved. 
One  gentleman  has  proposed  the  substitution  of  a  single  name  for 
one  of  the  names  on  the  list,  but  that  is  all.  The  gentlemen  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  are,  as  I  say,  elected.  I  won't  detain  you  more 
than  one  moment  in  acknowledging  your  very  kind  vote  of  thanks, 
simply  saying  how  glad  I  am  to  be  connected  with  this  Institute. 
I  don't  know  now  that  I  am  getting  on  in  life  that  there  is  any 
public  object,  certainly  none  about  which  I  care  more,  perhaps 
none  about  which  I  care  so  much,  as  that  I  may  see  before  I 
die  very  good  reason  for  hope  and  belief  that  our  great  Empire 
will  be  welded  together  as  I  believe  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
As  this  Society  of  ours  is  one  of  the  instruments  upon  which  I 
rely  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  beneficent  object,  and  by 
which  it  will  be  fulfilled,  I  am  proud  and  glad  to  have  the 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  it. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  as  follows  : — 

PRESIDENT. 
His  R>yal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

CHURJIAN  or  COUNCIL. 
Hi*  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P. 

VICE  -  PRESIDENTS  . 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian,  K.G. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  G. C.S.I. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P. 
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His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  K.P.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cratibrook,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  MoncV,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carlingford,  K.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  Birt.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  G.C.M.G. 


COUNCIL. 


Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
A.     R.     Campbell- Johnston,      Esq., 

F.R.S. 

Sir  Charles  Clifford. 
Sir  John  Coode. 
General    Sir    H.    C.    B.    Daubeney, 

G.C.B. 

H.  W.  Freeland,  Esq. 
Arthur  Hodgson,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
H.  J,  Jourdain,  Esq. 
F.  P.  Labilliere,  Esq. 
Lieut.- General  R.  W.  Lowry/C.B. 
Ne vile  Lub bock,  Esq. 


Sir  George  MacLeay,  K.C.M.G. 

Cjptain  Charles  Mill?,  C.M.G. 

Gisborne  Molineux,  Esq. 

Jacob  Montefiore,  Esq. 

John  Rae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Alexander  Rivington,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

H.  B.  T.  Sfcrangways,  Esq. 

J.  Duncan  Thomson,  E^q. 

Sir  Robert  R.  Torrens,  G.C.M.G. 

William  Walker,  E<q. 

J.  Dennistoun  Wcod,  E«q. 

James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MANCHESTER  IN  MAURITIUS. 


His  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MANCHESTER,  K.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  during  his  short  stay  at  Mauritius  was  the 
guest  of  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  and  accompanied  His  Excellency  to  the 
Public  Gardens  afc  Pamplemousses.  After  returning  from  their  visit  to 
the  Gardens,  the  Duke  received  two  deputations  with  addresses  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Government  House — one  from  the  office-bearers  of 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  other  from  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  address  from  the  latter  gentlemen  has 
been  forwarded  to  England  by  Mr.  A  de  Boucherville,  the  honorary  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Institute  at  Mauritius,  who  writes  to  say  that 
he  was  unavoidably  engaged  in  the  country,  and  was  therefore  unable  to 
join  the  deputation.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address : — 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute. 

YOUR  GRACE, — "We,  the  undersigned  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
seize  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  offering  Your  Grace  a  hearty  welcome 
to  this  Colony ;  and  in  doing  so  we  feel  confident  that  we  have  the  concurrence 
of  the  whole  local  community.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  permitted 
also  to  express  to  Your  Grace  our  grateful  appreciation  of  your  incessant  and 
arduous  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire. 
Although  Mauritius  only  forms  a  small  portion  of  that  Empire,  as  compared  to 
the  vast  Colonies  which  Your  Grace  is  about  to  visit,  we  none  the  less  value  the 
important  objects  which  are  endeavoured  to  be  realised  by  the  large  and  in- 
fluential institution  which  has  the  honour  of  being  presided  over  by  Your 
Grace  in  England,  and  which  owes  so  much  of  its  progressive  influence  to  Your 
Grace's  powerful  support  and  valuable  co-operation.  "We  confidently  hope  that 
tlie  endeavours  of  that  institution  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  connect  the 
British  Colonies  with  one  another  and  unite  them  to  their  Mother  Country  will 
ultimately  be  crowned  with  a  full  measure  of  success  ;  and  to  the  expression  of 
our  earnest  desire  for  its  prosperity,  we  beg  to  be  permitted  to  add  a  sincere 
wish  for  Your  Grace's  health  and  happiness. 


J.  ClJRRIE. 

H.  N.  D.  BEYTS. 
J.  LANGLOIS. 
L.  CHASTELLIER. 
P.  AMBROSE. 
G.  ROBINSON. 


DR.  A.  EDWARDS. 

H.  ST.  GEORGE  CAULFEILD. 

"W.  ANDERSON. 

C.  GAHAN. 

W.  HILL. 

O.  L.  O'CONNOR. 


Tort  Louis,  May  30,  1884. 

His  Grace  replied  in  fitting  terms. 
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BANQUET  TO  THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  THE  MAEQUIS 
OF  NORMANBY,  G.C.M.G., 

A   VlCE-PKESIDENT   OF   THE   ROYAL    COLGKIAL    INSTITUTE. 

A  COMPLIMENTARY  banquet  was  given  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  Wednesday, 
July  9,  1884,  to  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
G.C.M.G.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  England  on  the  termination  of 
his  Colonial  service. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  presided,  and  the  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  those  present : — 


Ackland,  Mr.  Thomas 
Archer,  Mr.  Thomas,  C.M.G. 

Baden-Powell,  Mr.  George,  C.M.G. 
Barkly,      Sir      Henry,       G.  C.M.G., 

K.C.B. 

Barrington,  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Bell,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Bell,   Sir  Francis  Dillon,  K.C.M.G., 

Agent-General  for  New  Zealand 
Bell,  Mr.  Joshua 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Grenville 
Boose,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bramston,  Mr.  John 
Bulling,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Buckley,  Mr.  George 
Busby,  Mr.  William 
Buxton,  Sir  T.  Powell,  Bart. 

Cairns,  Sir  William,  K.C.M.G. 

Campbell,  Mr.  Allan 

Campbell,  Mr.  William 

Chinery,  D.,  Esq. 

Clanwilliam,  Vice- Admiral  the  Earl  of, 

K.C.M.G. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cobb,  Mr.  Alfred 
Collins,  Dr.  E. 
Coode,  Sir  John 
Corner,  Mr.  John 
Curtayne,  Mr.  John 

Dalgety,  Mr.  F.  G. 

Dartrey,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P. 

Davidson,  Mr.  Ewan 

Davis,  Mr.  Charles  P. 

Dawson,    Captain  the  Hon.  Edward, 

R.N. 

Denbigh,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
De  Satge,  Henry 
De  Satge,  Oscar 
Dickey  Mr.   R.  B.,   Member  of   the 

Senate,  Canada 
Douglas,  Mr.  John,  C.M.G. 
Drury,  Lieut. -Colonel  E.R. 


Egerton,  Hon.  Algernon,  F.,  M.P. 
Egerton,  Admiral  Hon.  F.,  M.P. 
Ellesmere,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

Fielding,  Major-General  the  Hon.  W. 
Finch-Hatton,  Hon.  Harold 
Fitz-Gerald,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Forrest,  Mr.  Edward  B. 

Gardiner,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent 
Gardiner,  Mr.  J.  Agg- 
Gisborne,  Mr.  William 
Goldsmid,  Sir  Julian,  Bart. 
Gore,  Rev.  William  F. 
G  ay,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Gregory,  Mr.  Frank  F. 

Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G. 
Hampden,     Right     Hon.    Viscount, 

G.C.B. 

Hampton,  Mr.  J.  Vivian 
Hankey,  Mr.  Thomson 
Hardwicke,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Harpar,  Dr.  Gerald 
Hatherton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  C.B. 
Heales,  Major  A. 
Heaton,  Mr.  J.  Henniker 
Hemmant,  Mr.  William 
Herbert,  Sir  Robert  G.  W.,  K.C.B. 
Herring,  Rev.  A.  Styleman 
Hicks-Beach,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael, 

Bart.,  M.P. 

Hoey,  Mr.  Cashel,  C.M.G. 
Hope,  Captain  the  Hon.  Louis 
Horley,  Mr.  J.  H. 

James,  Mr.  E.  M. 
James,  Lieut. -Col.  Hill 
Jamieson,  Mr.  Hugh 
JefEray,  Mr.  Robert 
Jones,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Joseph,  Mr.  S.  A. 

Keppel,    Admiral  of    the    Fleet    Sir 
Henry,  G.C.B. 
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Lefroy,  General  Sir  Henry,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 

Le  Patourel,  Major 
Le  Patourel,  Captain  A. 
Le  Patourel,  Captain  Frederick 
Levey,  Mr.  G.  Collins,  C.M.G-. 
Liddell,  Hon.  Sir  Adolphus,  K.C.B. 
Littleton,  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Lome,   Right  Hon.  the  Marquis   of, 

K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 
Lombard,  Mr.  John 
Lyons,  Mr.  Maurice 

MacKinnon,  Surgeon- General  W.,  C.B. 

McLean,  Mr.  Douglas 

Macnab,  Mr.  Duncan 

Malleson,  Mr.  A.  B. 

Marshall,  Mr.  Arthur 

Mennell,  Mr.  P. 

Mewburn,  Mr.  W.  R. 

Michie,  Mr.  A.  S. 

Milbanke,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Milbanke,  Mr.  Sussex 

Mills,  Mr.  Arthur 

Milne,    Admiral    of    the    Fleet    Sir 

Alexander,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 
Molesworth,  Rav.  Viscount 
Montefiore,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Mulgrave,  Rev.  the  Earl  of 

Nicholson,  S'r  Charles,  Bart. 
Normanton,  Right  Hon.  the  Evl  of 
Norton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.M.G. 

O'Halloran,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Osborne.  Captain  Frank 
Oswald,  Mr.  W.  W. 

Pender,  Mr.  John,  M.P. 
Peter,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Phipp-i,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canoa 
Phipps,  Lord  Hervey 

Ramsay,  Mr.  Robert 

Ravens  worth,  Right  Hon.  the  Exrl  of 

Rawson,  Mr.  E.  S. 

Redfern,  Mr.  W.  M. 

Reid,  Mr.  W.  J. 

Rhode?,  Mr.  R.  Heaton 

Richardson,  Dr.  "William 


Romaine,  Mr.  "W.  G.,  C.B. 
Rome,  Mr.  Charles 
Rommilly,  Colonel  Frederick 

Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  K.C.M.G-.,  Agent- 
General  for  New  South  Wales 

Sargeaunt,  Sir  William  C.,  K.C.M.G 3 

Scott,  Captaia  Lord  Charles,  R.N. 

Scott,  Mr.  Robert 

Sheppard,  Mr.  A.  K. 

Silver,  Mr.  S.  W. 

Sinclair,  Colonel  Lord 

Sladen,  Mr.  St.  Barbe 

Smith,  Mr.  Charles  Ridley 

Smith,  Sir  Francis  V. 

Smith,  Mr.  R.  Murray,  C.M.G.,  Agent- 
General  for  Victoria 

Stafford,  Sir  Elward,  K.C.M.G. 

Stirling,  Sir  Charles  E.  F.,  Birt. 

Stuart,  Mr.  R.  W. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Hugh 

Taylor,  Mr.  H.  L. 

Throssell,  Mr.  Frederick 

Torrens,  Sir  Robert  R.,  G.C.M.G. 

Tripp,  Mr.  C.  G. 

Tuoper,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

High  Commissioner  for  Canada 
Tupper,  Mr.  J.  S. 

Uniacke,  Mr.  A.  M. 

Waddell,  Mr.  John 

Watte,  Mr.  John 

Weld,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G. 

Weld-Blundel!,  Mr.  H. 

Westgarth,  Mr.  William 

Wheelwright,  Mr.  J.  H. 

Wharton,  Mr.  Henry 

Wienholt,  Mr.  E  iward 

Wienholt,  Mr.  John 

Wienholt,  Mr.  William 

Willes,  Mr.  W.  A. 

Williamson,  Sir  Hedworth,  Ba  t. 

Williamson,  Mr.  Victor  A.,  C.M.G-. 

Wilson,  Rear- Admiral  Charles,  C.B. 

Wilson,  Sir  Samuel 

Wiuter,  Mr.  James 

Young,  Mr.  Frederick 


The  CHAIRMAN,  in  proposing  "  The  Queen,"  remarked  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  commend  that  toast  to  a  company  of  -colonists.  In 
proposing  the  second  toast,  he  enumerated  the  ties  by  which  the  Princes 
of  this  country  were  attached  to  the  Colonies,  in  which  they  had  always 
manifested  the  liveliest  interest.  In  proposing  the  third  toast,  "  The 
Guest  of  the  Evening,"  he  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  .Cabinet  _that 
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day,  which  was  not  altogether  an  unimportant  occasion.  The  noble  earl 
had  to  make  an  effort  to  be  there,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a  really  severe 
temporary  indisposition,  which  made  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
the  banquet,  and  he  wished  that  his  absence  might  not  be  attributed  to 
any  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  gathering.  The  Marquis  of 
Normanby  had  just  reminded  him  that  they  met  in  that  room  when  he 
went  out  as  Governor  of  Queensland;  and  it  was  a  sincere  pleasure  to 
have  the  honour  of  presiding  at  a  meeting  to  greet  him  upon  his  return  to 
this  country.  It  was  a  pleasure,  not  only  because  the  friendship  between 
them  was  a  long  and  most  agreeable  one,  bub  because  he  had  the  personal 
gratification  that  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  the  Queen  to  send  the  noble 
Marquis  to  Queensland ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  claim  some  share  in  the 
success  which  had  attended  that  nomination.  The  noble  Marquis  had 
had  a  very  long  Colonial  experience.  He  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
from  1853  to  1858 ;  in  1871  he  went  to  Queensland ;  and  from  that  time 
up  to  the  present  year  he  had  been  connected  with  our  great  Australian 
Colonies — first,  as  Governor  of  Queensland,  then  as  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  and  lastly,  as  Governor  of  Victoria.  He  took  oufc  to  those 
Colonies  the  valuable  exparience  he  had  gained  as  a  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  He  had  had  one  of  those  mysterious 
appointments  which  was  described  the  other  day  by  the  noble  marquis 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  as  involving  the  duty  of  marshalling  the 
forces  of  our  great  political  parties.  Those  who  knew  the  working  of  our 
Parliamentary  institutions  would  by  no  means  hold  in  contempt  the 
experience  to  be  gainod  ia  that  offi3e.  That  experience  had  furnished  us 
with  an  admirable  Speaker  of  the  H:>U33  of  Comm^as  and  also  with  an 
excellent  Colonial  Governor.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  position  in  which  a 
man  had  better  opportunities  of  obtaining  experience  in  the  management 
of  men,  and  of  gaining  that  peculiar  tact  which  was  necessary  in  politics, 
and  that  training  which  was  most  likely  to  make  a  good  Governor  of  a 
constitutional  Colony.  In  that  position  he  was  necessarily  behind  the 
scenes,  as  a  constitutional  Governor  must  also  be.  The  Governor  was 
the  social  head  of  the  community,  but  he  also  had  political  duties  which 
were  essentially  the  duties  of  a  man  who  was  behind  the  scenes.  He 
regretted  very  much  more  members  of  Parliament  were  not  found  willing 
to  accept  the  high  position  of  Governor  in  our  Colonies  ;  he  was  sure  that 
many  of  them  were  admirably  qualified  for  such  a  position  ;  and  he  was 
certain  they  could  discharge  no  higher  duties  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Empire.  The  name  of  the  noble  Marquis  had  not  been  constantly  before 
the  public  during  the  time  he  had  been  Governor.  His  action  had  not 
been  the  subject  of  any  debates  in  this  country ;  he  had  not  been  the 
cause  of  the  production  of  any  gigantic  Blue-book  ;  yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  his  career  had  been  uneventful  or  lacking  in  use- 
fulness. It  was  with  a  Governor  of  a  Colony  as  it  was  with  a  diplomatist, 
the  less  you  heard  of  him  the  more  successful  he  probably  was.  If  a 
diplomatist  quarrelled  with  the  Government  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
debates  would  arise  and  every  one  hear  of  him,  and  probably  the  Cabinet 
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would  wish  it  had  never  sent  him  out.  If  a  Governor  could  not  agree 
with  his  Ministers  or  was  unable  to  adjust  constitutional  question;?, 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  and  the  unhappy  Minister  who  sent 
him  out  might  not  bless  the  day  he  did  so.  The  noble  Marquis  had 
smoothed  matters  by  the  admirable  tact  he  had  shown,  by  his  knowledge 
of  affairs,  by  his  kindness  to  all,  and  by  his  statesmanlike  qualities.  H 
had  avoided  thorny  questions,  and  he  had  done  great  service  to  the 
Colonies  and  to  the  Mother  Country.  Both  the  social  and  the  politica 
duties  of  a  Governor  were  often  of  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  character, 
and  the  noble  Marquis  had  discharged  them  as  well  as  any  Governor  who 
ever  presided  over  a  Colony.  He  was  glad  they  were  met  to  do  honour 
to  him.  There  was  a  danger  lest  services  of  that  character  should  not  be 
sufficiently  recognised  in  this  country.  We  ought  to  do  what  we  could 
to  encourage  the  best  of  our  public  men  to  accept  these  posts  in  our 
dependencies.  The  noble  Marquis  was  valued  as  a  most  kind  and 
hospitable  friend.  Those  who  had  visited  the  Colonies  knew  how 
hospitably  he  had  received  them.  In  future  years,  when  the  Australian 
Colonies  would  occupy  a  position  second  to  none,  the  noble  Marquis 
would  be  remembered  with  honour. 

The  Marquis  of  NORMANBY,  G.C.M.G.,  in  responding,  said  he  found  it 
difficult  to  find  words  in  which  to  express  his  thanks  for  their  kind  and 
cordial  reception.  From  the  firet  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  Australian 
Colonies  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty,  without  favour  or  partiality ;  and  he  quite  admitted  that  the 
education  which  he  received  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  of  great 
value  to  him.  On  occasions  when  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  decide  what 
course  he  should  take,  he  found  himself  asking,  "  What  would  they  think 
upon  this  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?"  and  the  knowledge  and 
experience  which  he  obtained  by  his  ten  years'  service  in  the  House 
generally  got  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  It  was  thirteen  years  since  the 
noble  earl  took  the  chair  in  that  room  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  which 
was  given  by  many  of  the  Australian  colonists  and  of  his  personal. friends, 
to  wish  him  God-speed  on  his  departure  from  this  country.  It  was  a 
matter  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  himself  to  be  greeted  on  his  return  by 
such  an  assembly.  He  recognised  the  faces  of  many  with  whom  he  had 
been  familiar  at  the  antipodes,  and  also  of  many  personal  friends,  and  he 
interpreted  their  presence  to  mean  that  they  approved  of  his  conduct.  No 
man  in  this  country  valued  more  than  he  did  the  connection  between 
England  and  her  Colonies.  He  had  spent  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  in 
the  Colonies,  nineteen  years  as  a  Governor,  and  the  more  he  had  seen  of 
them  the  more  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  and  value  them.  It  was  true 
that  on  various  occasions  he  had  seen  Colonial  Governments  and  Colonial 
Parliaments  support  measures  and  acts  which  he  had  not  thought  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  the  Colony  ;  but  we  must  always  remember  that 
the  colonists  lived  in  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  this  country 
They  were  young  communities,  accustomed  to  do  things  in  a  hurry ;  they 
built  their  cities  in  a  few  months  or  years ;  they  made  their  railways 
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through  a  country  where  only  a  few  years  before  there  was  nothing  but 
bush  or  swamp ;  and  they  were  not  accustomed  to  all  those  checks  and 
safeguards  to  which  we  were  so  habituated ;  but  for  all  that,  depend  upon 
it,  they  were  the  best  judges  of  what  they  wanted.  Even  if  at  times  they 
made  slight  mistakes,  when  they  found  them  out  they  would  correct  them. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  Australian  Colonies  had  been  visited  by  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  he  hoped  the  number  of  such  visitors  would 
increase  from  year  to  year.  The  more  those  Colonies  were  brought  before 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  the  more  they  would  learn  to  appreciate  and  to 
value  them.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  say  that  the  Colonies  were  extra- 
vagant, that  they  lived  on  borrowed  money,  and  that,  like  spendthrifts, 
they  were  wasting  their  substance.  That  was  a  very  pretty  way  of 
putting  it,  but  he  utterly  denied  its  truth.  If  a  man  borrowed  money  to 
carry  on  a  commercial  undertaking  which'promised  a  good  return,  we  did 
not  call  him  extravagant ;  and  the  case  of  the  Australian  Colonies  was 
exactly  parallel.  They  had  a  vast  expanse  of  land,  and  it  had  to  be 
developed.  In  this  country  railways  were  made  by  private  companies, 
but  in  a  Colony  where  capital  was  less  abundant,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
railways  made  by  companies  ;  therefore  the  Government  was  obliged  to 
make  the  railways.  When  people  say  a  Colony  has  so  much  debt  they 
should  remember  this  fact.  The  Colonial  debts  had  been  incurred  almost 
exclusively  for  reproductive  work,  which  was  not  the  case  with  Eng- 
land. It  was  true  the  Colonial  debts  were  large,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  unnecessarily  to  increase  them,  and  at  any  rate  not  to  increase 
them  for  purposes  not  likely  to  be  remunerative.  Having  quoted 
some  figures  to  show  the  progress  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  during 
the  last  five  years,  he  remarked  that  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Australian 
colonists  he  need  say  nothing.  That  loyalty  was  quite  as  freely  expressed 
in  all  society  in  the  Colonies  as  it  was  in  England.  All  the  Colonies  asked 
for  from  the  Mother  Country  was  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration,  and 
due  attention  to  any  matters  which  affected  their  prosperity.  There  was  one 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  which  he  must  allude— namely,  the 
proposed  annexation  of  New  Guinea.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a 
most  important  and  serious  question.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a 
Colony,  which  in  her  infancy  positively  refused  to  receive  convicts  from  the 
Mother  Country,  would  willingly  submit  to  have  them  forced  on  her 
shores  from  a  foreign  country.  This  was  a  question  which  affected 
not  only  Victoria  but  also  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  question  was  surrounded  by  difficulty  in  every  way.  He  saw  all 
the  difficulties  which  were  likely  to  arise  from  annexation,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  might  occur  with  the  natives,  and  he  would  venture  to  hope 
that  the  Government  would  give  the  subject  very  serious  consideration. 
He  would  also  appeal  to  the  colonists  that  they  should  also  give  fair  latitude, 
and  patiently  await  the  decision  to  be  arrived  at.  He  did  not  believe  that 
they  asked  for  the  annexation  of  these  islands  from  any  love  for  land  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  colonists  themselves 
that  their  land  should  not  extend.  What  was  wanted  in  all  the  Colonies 
was  population  ;  only  a  certain  number  could  be  attracted  to  their  shores  ; 
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and  if  they  spread  them  over  a  more  widely- extended  space  ifc  would  be 
so  much  the  longer  before  the  Colonies  themselves  could  be  properly 
peopled.  Whatever  arrangements  were  made  he  hoped  they  would 
prevent  French  convicts  being  shipped  to  the  island,  from  which  they 
must  inevitably  go  to  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
trusted,  whatever  the  arrangements  might  be,  it  would  not  be  accom- 
panied by  any  large  measure  of  annexation.  He  would  strongly 
recommend  these  Colonies  to  intending  emigrants,  such  as  labourers, 
mechanics,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  and  all  who  could  work 
hard,  and  also  to  respectable  and  industrious  female  emigrants.  He 
thanked  them  sincerely  for  the  hearty  welcome  they  had  given  him  back 
to  the  shores  of  old  England.  He  should  never  regret  the  days  he  had 
spent  in  the  Colonies  ;  he  had  made  many  friends  there  whose  friendship  he 
valued  and  esteemed  ;  and  he  trusted  he  had  made  few,  if  any,  enemies. 
His  life  as  a  Colonial  Governor  was  at  an  end  ;  he  trusted  yet  that  in  his 
private  capacity  he  should  be  able  to  be  of  some  service  to  those  Colonies 
which  he  loved  so  well  and  in  which  he  had  been  so  kindly  received. 

Mr.  WM.  WESTGARTH,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  said  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose  a  toast  which,  although  the  subject  of  it  is  unfortu- 
nately unable  to  be  present,  as  the  noble  Chairman  has  explained,  and 
much  to  our  absentee's  own  regret,  would  yet,  he  was  sure,  be  received  with 
all  cordiality  by  this  large  assembly.  It  concerned  one  who  ranks  amongst 
our  most  distinguished,  most  able,  and  most  experienced  statesmen,  and 
who  now  holds  in  the  Government  that  office  which,  to  us  colonists,  is  at 
once  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  alL     He  meant,  of  course,  the 
Eight  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Derby.    The  Colonial 
Office  has  one  enviable  superiority  over  all  the  others — the  various  subjects 
over  whom  itr  ules  do  not,  as  colonists,  recognise  the  Home  party  dis- 
tinctions.    Here  at  home  we  have  a  Liberal  Government  in  to-day  and 
a  Conservative  Government  in  its  place  to-morrow,  but  as  regards  the 
Colonies  there  is  never  on  this  account  any  break  whatever  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  cordiality.     There   was  until  quite  recently  another  enviable 
feature  of  the  same  office,  and  that  was  the  comparative   facility  with 
which  any  Colonial  questions  were  disposed  of.    With  little,  if  any  excep- 
tion, they  were  domestic  questions,  and  with  cordiality  on  either  side, 
compromise  or  mere  afflux  of  time  would  settle  them.  But  he  need  hardly 
tell  this  assemblage  that  all  this  old  state  of  things  has  entirely  passed 
away  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.     The  horizon  now  bristles  with 
questions,  great  and  complicated,  and  difficult  of  solution,  and  already 
Lord  Derby  has  had  more  and  harder  nuts  to  crack  in  that  direction  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  for  many  years  past.   Bat  we  do  not  offer  him  any 
commiseration  on  that  account,  and,  experienced  statesman  as  he  is,  he 
would  be  the  last  to  cry  for  mercy,  feeling  that  with  increased  responsi- 
'  bilities  comes  an  increase  of  the  greatness  and  importance  of  his  office. 
He  need  only  add  as  regards  these  later  and  more  difficult  questions,  and 
speaking  as  an  old  and  experienced  colonist,  that  they  nearly  all  arise  out 
of  the  great  and  enviable  success  and  progress  of  our  colonising  enterprise 
over  the  world.     Should  we,  for  instance,  have  seen  any  outside  races — 
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Germans  or  any  others— attempt  to  deal  with  the  arid  wastes  of  Angra 
Pequeila,  but  for  the  near  vicinity  to  the  southward  of  the  great  Colony 
we  have  there  created,  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?  Taming 
next  to  New  Guinea,  who,  except  at  times  for  purposes  of  pure  science, 
would  have  even  dreamed  of  disturbing  its  wild,  impracticable  savagery, 
until  some  value,  either  present  or  immediately  prospective,  had  at  last 
come  into  view  from  our  successful  colonisation  of  the  great  Australian 
territory  which  abuts  upon  its  southern  shore?  There  our  settlements  now 
cover  the  vast  area  of  2,500  miles  between  Wilson's  Promontory  at  the 
extreme  south,  and  Cape  York,  which  almost  touches  New  Guinea  at  the 
extreme  north,  and  this  it  is  which  begins  to  give  a  material  value  to  New 
Guinea.  As  it  is  we  who,  after  toiling  all  day  in  the  vineyard,  have 
ripened  this  fruit,  so  it  is  surely  alike  intolerable  and  inequitable  that  it 
should  at  the  eleventh  hour,  be  snatched  from  us  by  others.  There  was 
only  one  more  subject  he  would  allude  to.  Our  venerable  Mother  has 
around  her  a  noble  Colonial  family.  That  she  loves  her  children,  that  she 
is  proud  of  their  achievements,  that  it  would  pain  her  to  the  heart  to  part 
with  even  one  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  she  does  not 
hold  them  with  that  firm  grasp  which  would  give  both  to  herself  and  them 
all  the  power  of  their  grand  position.  The  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks 
comes  up  before  us.  The  sticks  are  all  there,  and  a  goodly  lot  they  are  ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  bound  them  together.  He  forbore  carrying  this  sub- 
ject further  on  this  occasion,  as  long  and  augmentative  speeches  are  not 
relished  after  a  good  dinner.  Besides  that,  others  have  still  to  speak  at 
this  late  hour.  He  would  merely  add  that  if  our  noble  Secretary  will  give 
all  his  great  influence  and  abilities  towards  solving  this  latter  question 
immortal  fame  awaits  him.  He  had  the  honour  to  give,  "  The  Health  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Earl  of  Derby." 

The  toast  was  responded  to  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  by  Sir 
EGBERT  HERBERT,  K.C.B. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  Bart,  M.P.,  in  proposing 
"  Prosperity  to  the  United  Empire,"  said  he  had  been  honoured  by  being 
entrusted  with  a  toast  to  which  the  most  eloquent  orator  might  fail  to  do 
justice,  and  yet  which  is  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  all  present  that  a  few  simple 
words  may  suffice  to  commend  it  to  your  cordial  acceptance — Prosperity 
to  the  United  Empire.  He  was  a  warm  believer  in  the  doctrine,  from 
which,  happily,  comparatively  few  responsible  persons  will  openly  dissent, 
that  the  prosperity  of  these  little  islands  depends  on  the  maintenance  of 
our  Empire — and  our  Empire,  rightly  interpreted,  is  a  thing  which  it  should 
be  hard  to  destroy— for  it  is  based,  not  on  the  forced  obedience  of  subject 
races,  not  on  the  will  of  such  evanescent  institutions  as  Cabinets  or 
Parliaments,  not  even  on  constitutions  which  can  be  altered,  or  laws 
which  can  be  repealed,  but  on  the  free  and  willing  consent  of  its  component 
parts,  and  on  something  yet  better  than  this,  on  a  sentiment  of  strong 
mutual  affection,  of  deep  loyalty  to  our  common  Sovereign,  which,  far 
from  paling  before  Australian  suns  or  growing  cold  in  North  American 
snows,  seems  to  burn  more  brightly  with  increased  distance  from  the 
centre  of  our  Imperial  life.  Surely,  gentlemen,  nothing  but  the  most 
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wilful  blindness  and  neglect  could  weaken  such  a  bond  as  this  ;  but  may 
we  not  all,  whether  our  lot  is  cast  here  or  in  the  Colonies,  ask  ourselves 
with  much  advantage  if  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  to  strengthen  it  ? 
The  forces  of  Nature  will  be  with  us.  Steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
almost  removed  what  our  ancestors  may  well  have  deemed  physical  im- 
possibilities. With  these  facilities  for  intercourse  comes  the  most  friendly 
and  constant  association  in  all  the  varied  pursuits  of  life,  even  in  our 
national  games ;  and  from  this,  again,  comes  a  mutual  appreciation  of 
our  common  sympathies  and  interests,  which  surely  must  end,  not  in  the 
separation  which  some  have  predicted,  but  in  a  closer  union.  Well,  if  the 
day  should  come  when  our  great  self-governing  Colonies  should  see  their 
way  to  desire  such  political  changes  as,  while  maintaining  to  the  full  local 
liberties,  should  weld  our  Empire  more  firmly  together  for  mutual  support 
and  defence  against  those  whom  it  may  concern,  he  hoped  that  they  may  be 
met  by  our  English  statesmen,  of  whatever  political  party,  in  no  narrow, 
timid,  or  unsympathetic  spirit.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  it  may  be 
found,  even  in  our  dynamite  days,  that  we  would  not  shrink  from 
attempting  to  deal  with  a  problem  so  great  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  our 
local  controversies  of  the  day,  and  so  important  that  its  settlements  would 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Look  at  what  has  been  done 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  couple  with  this  toast  the 
name  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  High  Commissioner  of  Canada.  He  represents 
here  the  men  who  have  turned  a  number  of  separate,  struggling,  and 
almost  stagnant  communities  into  a  great  Dominion,  second  to  none  in 
the  energy  of  its  national  life  and  the  sanguine  courage  with  which  it 
grapples  with  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the  day. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER,  K.C.M.GL,  C.B.,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  rejoiced 
in  the  fact  that  statesmen  and  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  this  country 
had  arrived  at  the  sound  and  satisfactory  conclusion  that  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune to  England  would  be  to  shrink  from  the  maintenance,  now  and 
for  ever,  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
these  British  Islands,  with  all  their  inherent  strength  and  all  their 
local  greatness,  could,  for  even  a  single  moment,  be  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  retaining  by  the  closest  tie  a  great  Colonial  Empire  which, 
exclusive  of  India,  embraced  Australasia,  South  Africa,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  other  British  dependencies,  covering  no  less  than 
7,000,000  square  miles,  having  a  trade  of  no  less  than  £240,000,000 
per  annum,  a  white  population  of  10,000,000,  and  an  annual  revenue 
of  over  £38,000,000  sterling.  England  occupied  this  vantage  posi- 
tion, that  she  possessed  a  monopoly  of  country  suitable  for  colonisa- 
tion in  the  great  Colonies  of  Australasia  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
where  she  had  the  finest  fields  for  the  employment  of  her  own  capital  and 
industry,  and  where  happy  homes  might  be  found  for  her  sons,  who,  by 
going  out  to  these  Colonies,  would  strengthen  the  Crown  and  the  Empire 
as  effectually,  or  more  effectually  than  if  they  remained  in  the  Mother 
Country.  With  regard  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  that 
great  national  work  has  surpassed  in  its  results  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  engaged  in  its  promotion.  The  late  Lord  Lytton, 
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when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  made  the  following  prediction 
in  the  House  of  Commons  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  a  proposal  was 
under  discussion  for  the  constitution  of  New  Caledonia,  now  British 
Columbia :  "  I  do  believe  that  the  day  will  come,  and  that  many 
now  present  will  live  to  see  it,  when  a  portion  at  least  of  the  lands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  brought  into  colonisation  and  guarded 
by  free  institutions,  will  have  one  direct  line  of  railway  communication 
uniting  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic."  Those  words  were  then  regarded 
as  the  poetic  dream  of  a  great  novelist,  but  the  prediction  is  being 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  At  the  present  moment  a  large  portion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  completed,  and  in  the  course  of  next 
year  travellers  would  be  able  to  leave  the  Atlantic  at  Halifax  and  go  in  a 
direct  line  through  British  territory,  without  leaving  the  car,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  Halifax.  Within  two  years  that  car  would  be  able  to  pass 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Halifax,  through  the  British  territory, 
over  the  line  indicated  by  the  late  lamented  Lord  Lytton,  direct  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  Canada  would  possess  not  only  a  great  line  of 
trans-continental  communication,  but  Great  Britain  will  have  a 
new  route  to  the  East,  surpassing  any  existing  at  the  present  day. 
"When  it  was  remembered  that  this  Transatlantic  line  of  communication 
was  opening  up  200,000,000  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty  in  Canada 
would  afford  happy  and  comfortable  homes  at  no  distant  date  for 
40,000,000  of  people,  no  one  would  question  the  fact  that  the  retention  of 
this  great  Dominion  would  be  a  source,  not  of  weakness,  but  of 
strength  to  the  British  Empire.  He,  for  one,  entertained  the  most 
confident  belief  that,  under  the  wise  and  judicious  administration  of  public- 
affairs  in  this  country,  the  tie  between  the  Colonies  and  the  centre  of  the 
Empire  of  the  British  Islands  would  daily  strengthen  that  bond  of  union 
which  now  happily  existed,  and  which  would  never  be  changed,  except  to 
be  drawn  closer  and  tighter  than  it  was  at  the  present  hour. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  LORNE,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  proposed  the 
next  toast,  "  The  Health  of  the  Chairman."  He  remarked  that  when  he 
went  to  Canada  someone  gave  him  this  advice  :  "  You  will  get  on  pretty 
well  if  you  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  your  natural  enemies,  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  home,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony. ';  He  found  that  to- 
be  bad  advice,  for  there  were  no  two  gentlemen  to  whom  he  could  look 
with  greater  confidence  for  support.  The  name  of  Wodehouse  had  long 
been  borne  by  our  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Chairman  was  shown  by^the  fact  that  there  were  towns  bearing  the  name 
of  Kimberley  almost  everywhere.  If  the  noble  Chairman  escaped  from 
office  and  visited  these  Kimberleys,  he  would  receive  a  reception  as  hearty 
as  that  given  to  him  that  nighb. 

The  Right  Hon.  the'-Earl  of  KIMBERLEY,  in  responding,  said:  No  speech 
lias  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  my  right  hon.  Mend  and 
political  opponent,l;Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  He  is  perfectly  right  when 
he  says  that  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  Colonies  with  the  Mother 
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Country  has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  controversial  questions.  There 
is  no  party  in  this  country  at  this  moment  which  is  not  vieing  with  every 
other  party  to  say  that  they  desire  to  strengthen  this  relation.  It  is  an 
important  fact — it  is  part  of  our  political  life  and  interest  that  we  should 
all  say  we  are  alive  to  the  enormous  importance  of  this  matter,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  promote  the  union  by  every  means.  It  is 
not  the  profession  of  a  party ;  it  is  the  common  property  of  all  our  public 
men.  It  has  not  by  any  means  always  been  the  case.  There  have  been 
controversies,  and  at  the  end  of  a  controversy  we  have  arrived  at  an 
agreement,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  the  principles  we  profess. 
The  application  of  them  is  not  always  quite  easy.  I  have  been  twice 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  On  the  first  occasion  I  had  a 
tranquil  term  of  office.  On  the  second  I  had  to  deal  with  as  great 
difficulties  as  have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  anyone  in  my  position.  Many 
things  happened  which,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  it  was  my 
fault,  yet  as  they  did  happen  I  am  sorry  they  ever  occurred.  Many 
things  had  to  be  done  which,  though  necessary,  one  could  have  wished 
had  not  had  to  be  done.  The  audience  will  forgive  me  if  I  refer  to  a  man 
who  has  recently  passed  away  amid  great  and  deserved  honour — I  mean 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.  I  had  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  his  personal 
acquaintance.  He  came  from  near  the  same  part  of  England  that  I  came 
from ;  he  had  some  personal  connection  with  my  family.  A  more 
honourable,  a  more  noble  character  I  believe  never  existed.  A  man 
animated  by  a  more  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  country 
never  served  the  Queen ;  yet  it  fell  to  my  lot,  it  was  the  most  painful 
duty  I  have  had  to  perform,  to  advise  the  Queen  to  recall  him.  I  say 
nothing  upon  this  subject,  it  is  public  property;  but  nothing  touched  me 
so  much  as  this.  When  my  friend,  whom  it  had  been  my  duty  to  advise 
should  be  recalled,  returned  to  this  country,  in  the  many  and  friendly 
hours  I  had  with  him  I  never  could  trace  the  smallest  feeling  of  resent- 
ment in  him.  It  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  bear  that  testimony  to  one 
who  is  gone.  It  seemed  to  me  a  singular  proof  of  the  pureness  and 
nobleness  of  his  character.  Wo  have  heard  to-night  something  of  what 
has  been  called  spread  eagleism ;  I  do  not  despise  it,  because  there  is 
nothing  which  is  more  important  than  that  men  should  have  enthusiastic 
feelings  concerning  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  such  an  Empire 
as  this.  The  existence  of  the  enthusiasm  shows  that  the  power  of  empire 
interests  us  all ;  it  will  carry  us  through  difficulties  which  may  occur, 
and  place  us  above  controversies  which  may  perplex  us.  For  that  reason 
I  welcome  such  speeches  as  that  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  For  my  part,  I 
think  there  never  has  been  a  period  when  the  prospects  of  the  union  of 
this  Empire  have  been  more  bright  than  now. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  proposed  "  The  Banquet  Committee,"  which 
was  responded  to  by  Sir  CHARLES  E.  F.  STIRLING,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  OSCAR 
DE  SATGE  ;  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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